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: Schedule J— FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND 

MANUFACTUEES OF. 



Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Eephesentatives, 

January 24 and 25 j 1913. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. C^car W. Underwood 
in the chair. 

Present with the chairman: Messrs. Harrison, Shackleford, Eatchin, 
James, Rainey, Dixon, Hull, Hammond, Peters, Palmer, Payne, 
McCall, Hill, Fordney, Longworth. 

The Chaibman. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, since this is a new schedule that we are taking up, 
I would like to announce that the arrangement of the committee has 
been to allow each mtness 10 minutes as his own time. Of course, thq 
time that is taken up in cross-examination by the committee is not 
supposed to come out of the witness's time, but out of the committee's 
time. Our purpose in limiting the witnesses to 10 minutes is not 
to prevent them having a sufficient time to explain their case, but, 
on account of the large number of witnesses that are often here, it is 
necessary to put a limitation on the time, or we could not get through 
with these schedules. 

FABAGBAPH 838. 

Flax straw, five doUars per ton. 

PABAGBAPH 834. 

Flax, not hackled or dressed, one cent per pound. 

PABAGBAPH 836. 

Flax, hackled, known as ''dressed line,'' three cents per pound. 

PABAGBAPH 886. 

Tow of flax, twenty dollars per ton. 



TESTIHOFr OF J. E. BABBOTTB, BEPBESEITTIVO TEX AILEITTOWT 

spiNirnro co., ailevtowit, pa. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Barbour. Mr. Chairman, I requested time on two paragraphs — 
one on jute and the other on linen thread. I was assigned time on 
both of those, but through some mistake they only prmted one. I 
would like to start first with Schedule J, paragraphs 333, 334, 336, 336, 
340, and 341. 

The Chairman. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Barbour. I have been all my life in the manufacture of linen 
thread and two years ago I personally erected, started, and own in 
Paterson, N. J., an independent plant for the manufacture of linen 
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thread and wish to put before your committee some points that may 
help in fixing a new schedule. 

Schedule J, paragraphs 333, 334, 335, 336, 340, and 341, cover linen 
thread and twines manufactured from flax. 

I wish your committee to take into consideration the fact that the 
duty on flax machinery is 45 per cent, practically all of which 
machinery must be imported. 

My plant cost me just over 50 per cent more than I could have 
erected one precisely the same abroad. 

The average of the wages paid in this country over Great Britain 
and eastern Germany is as follows : 

Great Britain: Rovers, 264 per cent; spinners, 380 per cent; reelers^ 
321 per cent. 

Eastern Germany: Rovers, 288 per cent; spinners, 311 per cent; 
and reelers, 400 per cent. 

There is no difference in the efficiency of the help. 

There is no flax grown in this country that is possible for me to 
use, and there is not 5 per cent that is possible for any one to use. 
The flax grown in this country is grown for the production of seed 
and it is no more suitable for spinning than a radish is for eating 
that is allowed to go to seed. I do not believe flax will ever be grown 
in this country to compete with Belgium, Ireland, or Russia. 

I would mate the following suggestions : Paragraph 333, flax straw^ 
present tariff $5 per ton, free. Flax unhacklea or dressed, present 
tariff 1 cent per pound, free. Paragraph 335, flax hackled, known as 
dressed line, 3 cents per pound, free. Paragraph 336, tow of flax 
$20 per ton, free. 

If all this raw material was put on the free list it would in no way 
adversely affect those concerns or the labor employed in hackling or 
dressing flax in this country, as a certain amount of hackling is 
nfecessary for the successful prosecution of the business in this coun- 
try and only this amount is being done afc present. 

With free raw material a reduction of about 10 per cent can be 
made on the amount of the present tariff on finished goods. 

Paragraph 340; threads, twines, or cords, made from yam not finer than 5 lea or 
number, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of 
them is the component material of chief value, 10 cents per pound; if made &om yam 
finer than 5 lea or number, 12 cents per poimd and three-quarters of 1 cent per pound 
additional for each lea or number or a part of a lea or number, in excess of 5. 

The first part of this paragraph, I suggest, should read 9 cents per 

?ound instead of 10 cents, equivalent to a reduction of 10 per cent, 
ams of this description are not made from dressed line but from 
tow or hemp dutiable at $20 per ton. 

''If made from yarn finer than 5 lea or number, 12 cents per pound 
and three-quarters of 1 cent per pound additional for each lea or 
number or part of a lea or number in excess of 5 lea,'' should read 12 
cents per pound and five-eighths of 1 cent additional, instead of 
three-quarters of 1 cent per pound. 

The imports in 1910 were as follows: Five hundred and fifty-five 
thousand five hundred and eighty-six pounds, with a value of $353,853, 



laymg 
aiuel 



paying a duty of $114,867, making the United States value, or the 



aid down in this coimtry, duty paid, $498,720. 
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In 1911 the imports were 576,903 pounds, with a value of $360,288, 
with a duty amounting to $146,258, making the value laid down, duty 
paid, in tms country of $506,546. 

In 1912 the imports were 647,842 pounds, having a foreign value 
of $459,914, paying a dutv of $170,455, with a value, duty paid, in this 
country of $630,369. These imports equal about one-sixth of the 
production of this class of goods in this country. 

The effect of reducing this one-eighth of 1 cent per number is equiv- 
alent to a reduction of 10 per cent of the present tariff on the wnole 
range of numbers from 14 to 60 lea which embrace all the practical 
numbers of the trade. I adopt this method of reduction as I consider 
it better than an alteration of the base or specific portion of the para- 
graph, as it provides a regular and, everythmg considered, a more 
uniform reduction than though the base is reduced. 

I would also say that there are great practical objections to a purelv 
ad valorem tariff, so far as linen thread is concerned. It is very dif- 
ficult for any one to tell the value of a linen thread by any ordmary 
method of examination. 

You can not depend upon appearances as a thu*d or fourth quality 
thread can be made to look just as weU as a first quality. It can be 
spun just as fine; it can be leached and dyed the same colors and to 
all outward appearances it is just as good, but the real test is in the 
practical working, and running it on a high-speed sewing machine. 
The result is that high-grade threads which will Tun on the sewing 
machines are apt to be brought in under low valuation, especially 3 
a foreign manufacturer biQs to his own house in this country. The 
custonmouse in previous years has had considerable experience in ad 
valorem valuations. 

Paragraph 341. Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture 
of any of them, not finer than 8 lea or number, 6 cents per pound; finer than 8 lea or 
number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 40 per cent ad valorem; single yams made 
of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, finer than 80 lea or number, 15 
per cent ad valorem. Ramie sliver or roving, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The first part of this paragraph, ^'Not finer than 8 lea or number, 
6 cents per pound/' I would recommend should read 5 cents per 
pound instead of 6 cents, this amounting to 16§ per cent reduction. 

** Finer than 8 lea or number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 
40 per cent ad valorem; *' I would leave this as at present, due entirely 
to the fact that we have not now protection enough, as the records for 
the last three years show, as follows : 

In 1910 there were 1,440,452 pounds, with a value of $354,811.81, 
paying a duty of $135,143.94. 

In 1911 there were 1,934,354 pounds, with a value of $551,775, 
paying a duty of $217,868.47. 

In 1912 there were 2,135,830 pounds, with a value of $544,217, 
and paying a duty of $217,686. 

The figures for 1912 are estimated, and this shows an amount 
which, I should judge, must be from 35 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
consumption of these yarns in this country. 

The last portion of this paragraph, ''finer than 80 lea or number 15 
per centum ad valorem.'^ This should remain as it is. This is not 
sufficient protection to have it manufactiu*ed in this country, but 
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this protection at least is required to prevent importation of sizes 
to compete with heavier numbers. 

Kamie sliver or roving should remain as it is — 35 per cent — as it 
is not a raw material, but is advanced in the process of manufacture. 

The argument for specific duty on linen thread does not hold in 
single yarns in the grey as these are sold just as they are proauced 
by the spinning frame without any finishing, and they are a standard 
commercial article in the manufacturing centers of Europe and are 
(juoted regularly on the exchanges. The difference in appearance 
is quite marked between the diiferent qualities and can be deter- 
mined by anyone familiar with the trade. For this reason I belieye 
an ad valorem duty is equitable, just, and satisfactory to everyone. 

All of these recommendations as to reductions in the tariff on the 
finished goods are based wholly on the supposition that the duty is 
removed from raw flax, tow and dressed Ime; otherwise these para- 
graphs should be left as they are, as I can see no chance of reduction 
with fairness to the industry. 

I have here a short statement giving a comparison between the 
present tariff and the proposed reduction, showing the amount of 
the present ad valorem rate and the amount under the new specific 
rate, and how they would work out ad valorem. 

The Chairman. You may file that and we wiU examine that in 
the record. 

Comparison between present tariff and proposed reduction if raw materuzl is admitted free^ 
in connection with brief submitted by J. E, Barbour ^ Lake View Mills ^ Paterson, JV. J, 

SCHEDULE J, PARAGRAPH 340. 



Lea. 



14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
26 
28 
3U 
85 
40 
45 
50 
60 



Foreign 
prices. 



Cents. 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

72 

74 

78 

85 

05 

101 

112 

127 



Present tariff, 12 
cents and f addi- 
tional. 



Cents. 



Ad valo- 
rem rate. 



32.3 

33.8 

35 

36.3 

37.5 

37.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40 

40.2 

41.6 

40.8 

42 



Proposed tariff, 12 
cents and f addi- 
tional. 



Cents. 



Ad valo- 
rem rate. 



30.4 

31.4 

32.4 

33.5 

34.3 

34 

35.6 

35.3 

36.1 

35.7 

36.6 

36 

36.5 



Rate per 
cent 
reduc- 
tion. 



5.88 

7.ia 

7.43 

7.71 

8.53 

9.32 

9.8T 

10.6a 

9.75 

11.19 

12.02 

n.76 

13.10 



Mr. Barboxjr. The second portion of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
have reference to Schedule J, paragraphs 338 and 578. 

Single yams made of jute, not finer than 5 lea or number, 1 cent per pound and 10 
per cent ad valorem; if finer than 5 lea or number, 35 per cent ad valorem; yams 
made of jute not otherwise specially provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Most of the importations from abroad, I believe, would come under 
the first portion of this paragraph; that is, not finer than 5 lea or 
number. 
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The average foreim prices for the last three years, from custom- 
house records, have oeen as foDows: 1910, 4^ cents; 1911, 4.6 ctots; 
1912, 5.9 cents; and the quotations from Ehindee dated December 
12 on 15 pounds carpet yam, which is the basis size manufactured 
here, are equivalent to 8 J cents, taking the tariff of 1 cent per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem, we get 1.81 protection, which is about 
22 per cent. This is a very low rate of duty. 

More than 95 per cent of our machinery must be imported from 
abroad, on which we have paid 45 per cent duty. The present tariff 
bUl has reduced the rate of duty to 30 per cent, which just depreciates 
our individual plant in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

Not a new plant, wholly for the manufacture of jute yams, has 
been started in this country for the last 10 years, showing that the 
protection is not sufficient. 

A plant in this country costs from, 50 to 60 per cent more than 
abroad. 

The average of the wages paid in this country over Great Britain 
and eastern Germany is as follows : 

Great Britain: Kovers, 264 per cent; spinners, 280 per cent; 
reelers, 321 ner cent. 

Eastern Germany: Rovers, 288 per cent; spinners, 311 per cent; 
reelers, 400 per cent. 

Our coal and transportation charges are continually advancing. 

I recommend that the first portion of paragraph 338 be changed 
to read: ''Single yams not finer than five lea or number, one and 
one-half cents per pound and 10 per centum ad valorem," and the 
balance of this paragraph be allowed to remain as at present, that is, 
35 per centum ad valorem. 

!raragraph 578, free raw jute, remain free as at present. 

The only advantage we have over foreign competition is being 
on the spot and able to make guicker deliveries, satisfy our cus- 
tomers by calling on them or talking to them over the telephone, but 
with the very large trade, who carry large stocks, It pays them to buy 
yam abroad. 

I believe that the one-half cent per pound that I have asked for 
will not increase the cost to the consumer the slightest, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

The jute trade in this country is most unstable and unsettled. 
Raw jute advances or declines 50 to 80 per cent one vear over the 
other. When trade is poor abroad and raw material very cheap, 
our protection here is reduced on account of the ad valorem rate of 
duty. 

Quantities of goods are sent to this market, which compels the 
mills here to run two- thirds to three-quarters of their production, as 
they can not compete in price. If this foreign competition was largely 
eliminated the mills here could make a living and profit without 
increasing their prices, due to the fact of running steadily. 

There has never been the slightest combination or trust in the jute 
.trade in this country, but always the keenest competition. 

We do not need this slightly increased protection asked for when 
trade is good, but when trade is bad we do not get protection under 
the present tariff law, the very time when it is most needed. 
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Th^nk you, Mr. Chairman. ' 

The Chaibman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Apparently not; you may be excused, Mr. Barbour. 

TESTIHONT OF J. SIDITET STABLINO, Off BEHALF OF THE 
FLAXEN FIBEB-DOWir CO. (IHCO, OF LOCEPOBT Aim VOBTH 
TOHAWAHDA, H. T. 

Mr. Starling was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Starling. 

Mr. Starling. I beg to appear before you as representing the 
Flaxen Fiber-Down Co. (Inc.), of Lockport and Nortn Tonawanda, 
N. Y., of which I am president and manaeer. 

In view of thp pendmg tariff hearing and the probability of changes 
thereto, we beg to submit the foDowing suggestions in connection 
with Schedule J, especially referring to paragraphs 333 and 334 of the 
tariff of 1909. 

Paragraph 333 places $5 per ton on flax straw but does not stipulate 
whether this straw shaD be ^een, unimproved, just as it is gathered 
from the virgin soil (see Exhibit A) , or whether retted as per Exhibit 
B, in which condition its value has been improved twofold commer- 
cially, as this process of retting whether by the dew method or water 
process is both laborious and fengthy, consequently the flax straw in 
the retted condition is much more valuable than the green straw, 
so called, which heretofore has been considered of but little value in 
this condition for fiber purposes. However, there are some new 
industries like ourselves who are using considerable quantities of this 
green straw for fiber and yams, but we are put to a great disadvantage 
when unporting same in this crude and unimproved condition m 
competition with the commerciaDy improved retted straw, so caUed, 
both of whiph are classed at $5 per ton. 

Now, therefore, in view of the above facts we respectfully ask that 
green flax straw, unimproved, whether straight or broken (see 
Exhibit C) so as to be baled for transit more conveniently, be admitted 
free of duty. 

In fact we would respectfully ask your committee to seriously 
consider the advisability of placing all green-flax products, whether 
straw or fiber to be used for spinning purposes, on the free or favored 
list. If this is done it will greatly encourage and assist the spinning 
of linen yarns and the weaving of same in this country thereby not 
only aid to build up some of the Nation^s infant industries but also 
be the means of placing before the public a line of crashes, towels, 
coarse linens, etc., such as are now most used in the majority of 
households at a lower price than at present. See Exhibits D, E, F, 
and G, all of which are made by us and kindred industries. Our 
company has recently acquired considerable properties at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and we are equipping]; a plant there for the purpose 
of making these goods from the green-flax straw in question. 

To further encourage and assist such industries as ours we would 
beg that your committee does not seriously disturb the present and 
existing duties now levied on yarns made from flax, hemp, or ramie, 
or the mixture of any of them and more especially the coarser ones 
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up to and not finer than 18 lea or number, as these are the ones most 
manufactured m the United States and are also the numbers which 
come in for the keenest competition from abroad, as we can not com- 

Eete with these foreign -made yams if admitted free owing to well- 
nown conditions which exist regarding foreign labor versus home 
labor. Another factor that works to our disadvantage is the fact 
that we have to go abroad for nearly all of our machinery, as but 
very little of it is made in this country but may be as the linen 
industries of this country flourish. 

We believe statistics show that linen industries are suffering more 
from foreign competition than any other textile industry m this 
country, and we respectfully suggest that all reasonable assistance 
and protection be given these industries. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I would Uke to ask the gentleman a question. 
You are a manufacturer of these goods in this country ? 

Mr. Starling. Yes, sir; experimentally. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Are you asking for a lower rate of duty on your 
finished product ? 

Mr. Starling. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Are you asKng for a lower rate of duty to be fixed 
on your finished product ? 

Mr. Starling. No, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But you are asking that your raw materials be put 
on the free list ? 

Mr. Starling. In competition; there are two different fibers. 
This flax [indicating] is retted, aiid this flax [indicating] is not retted, 
and the flax that is retted has more labor on it and comes in at $5 a 
ton duty. That [indicating], when it comes here, is worth twice as 
much as that [indicating], because that is the condition where the 
fiber is taken off and it is more valuable than the green flax. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But it is your raw material ? 

Mr. Starling. This [indicating] is the raw material. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Starling. Of course, we are interested in raising flax in this 
country, and we are experimenting in raising a fiber flax. American 
farmers have been giving most of their attention to the raismg of flax 
for seed, but we want a fiber flax. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You would be at a decided disadvantage if Con- 
gress put your finished product on the free Ust and put your raw 
materials upon the protected list ? 

Mr. Starling. We would be at a disadvantage? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes; would'you not? 

Mr. Starling. It would seem to be worldng doubly against us. 

IVIr. FoRDNEY. That is what the man raising flax would say about 
your argument, if you got what you want — that you would be pro- 
tected and he not protected. That is hardly consistent, my friend, 
to ask that you be protected but that your neighbors' finished prod- 
uct, which is your raw material, be either put on the free fist or low- 
ered. 

Mr. Starling. We would be glad to raise our own flax, and we 
are interesting ourselves in raising our own flax in this country. 
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Mr. FoRDNBY. But you can not raise all the flax you put through 
your faxjtories. You would look to the farmers to raise the flax tor 
you, would you not? 

Mr. Starling. Yes, sir; we would look to the farmers to raise the 
flax on contract or rent their land. 

Mr. FoRDNBY. You are asking for an additional duty on your 
finished product, as I understand you ? 

Mr. Starling. No, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. 1 ou have a certain protection here, a protec- 
tion on the difference between the duty on raw flax and on tnis fin- 
ished product. Now you are asking for additional protection on 
the raw material. 

Mr. Starling. This [indicating] is not our finished product at all. 
We do not use this. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is the finished product of the farmer, is it not ? 

Mr. Starling. Of the farmer? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes; the man that raises the flax. 

Mr. Starling. No; this is the product of the man who retts the 
flax and ships it for fiber purposes. This is the product [indicating] 
before it has been treated. He treats it either in Europe or in Can- 
ada; they treat it and make it more valuable by retting it in water 
or on the land. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. When it leaves the farmer it is not further advanced 
by the farmer than this green flax ? 

Mr. Starling. No; not as a rule. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Therefore it is his finished product and he puts all 
his labor and money into it, and whatever state it is in when it leaves 
him it is his finished product. I will tell you that I am a protec- 
tionist; I want to see your industry protected, but I declare I do not 
like to vote to protect your industry and destroy the other felloW. 

Mr. Starling. No; 1 think I am not understood. I do not think 
I made myself plain, because that is not the condition. If you will 
permit me 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Well, I thank you. I hope I have misunderstood 
you. 

Mr. Starling. Yes. We use gi'een flax, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is, flax straw ? 

Mr. Starling. Green flax straw. We use it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Starling. The green flax straw, just as it comes from the 
farmer, after he has taken the seed off, and it is broken in that condi- 
tion and the fiber taken out and these yarns [indicating] we make right 
here. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Starling. And they are finished up to this [indicating]. 
This is our finished yarn, made from green flax straw in this country. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. One is bleached and the other is not. 

Mr. Starling. Those are processes. We take them green and 
process it in the yarn. That is the way we get it. It is our new way 

Mr. Fordney. You bleach it by the new process ? 

Mr. Starling. A process whicli we have; yes, sir; and those mate- 
rials are made from it and have been submitted to the public and are 
claimed to be very satisfactory for use. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not suppose I will have anything to say about 
writing the rate of duty into the law, but if I (ud, I would protect 
the other man's industry as well as yours — the man who raises tha 
straw. 

Mr. Starling. The man who raises the straw? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes; and from that all the way down along the^ 
line, giving them a compensatory duty to offset the difference in cost 
of production here and abroad. 

Mr. Starling. I would like to suggest that the two should be made 
equivalent. In this dewretted straw, when it comes in, it is worth 
about $50 a ton and the green is worth $20 a ton. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I agree with you that there should be a greater rate 
of protection on one than on the other. 

Mr. Starling. That is my suggestion; that one should be put 
down and the other should be raised. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. All right; that is aU. 

The Chairman. That is all, sir. 

Supplementary Brief Submitted by the Flaxen Fibre-Down Co. (Inc.), of^ 

LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives f Washington ^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of a copy of the tariff hearings No. 17, comprising 
Schedule J, and in glancing over the report on pages 3623, 3624, and 3625, respectively, 
which refer to my hearing before your committee in behalf of our company, especiallv 
the part referring to the questions by Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, I fear 1 
misunderstood the exact meaning of some of the questions put by that honorable gentle- 
man. This misconception was undoubtedly due in part to my hearing being affected^ 
together with the fact that our time was very limited at that hour of the day. Appar- 
ently I was not able to make our position as plain as I would liked to have done. 

Consequently, I beg your indulgence and permission to submit tiie following supple- 
mentary corrected statements: 

In the first place we are only just past the experimental stage in manufacturing 
the line of goods referred to in brief, but are now branching out to manufacturing 
on a much larger scale. As stated in original brief, our goods are manufactured from 
green fibrous flax straw, as per Exhibit A . This material has naturally received a great 
deal of our study and attention. During the past few years we have spent consid- 
erable time and money both at home and abroad studying the cultivation of a fibrous 
bearing flax straw, consequently we are in possession of reliable data thereto, gained 
by personal investigations and experiments. 

classification. 

In this country there are two distinct classes of flax straw, i. e., fibrous bearing 
and seed bearing. The former, whilst not bearing as much seed, has considerable com- 
mercial value for its fiber; the latter a short or dwarf-like plant with bushy top, bear- 
ing much more seed, but is of little value for its fiber, being harsh and brittle and hav- 
ing but little if any value commercially from a linen manufacturers standpoint. 
About its only use is for upholstering tows, insulating materials, etc. This class of 
straw is produced mostly in the so-called Western or Middle States, also the Canadian 
Northwest. It is in no way a competitor of the fibrous flax as used by industries 
such as ours. Consequently, we believe that there could advantageously be two 
distinct or separate classifications for these products in question. Our belief refera 
exclusively to the fiber-bearing flax straw as it is the only one that interests the linen 
spinning and kindred industries. 
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RESOURCES. 



With the exception of Washington and Oregon but little real good fiber-bearing 
flax straw suitable for our purposes is raised in the United States. Of such as we can 
use in part, Michigan possibly stands first, Ohio and Wisconsin second and third, 
respectively. Recent experiments are steadily improving these qualities but not 
quantities. Straw from the so-called Western States is not classed with the fiber 
bearing, but rather seed bearing, upholstering tows, etc. 



CONDITIONS. 

The conditions which result in producing the different grades or classes of fiber 
may be numerous. Principally atmospheric, condition of soil, class of seed used, 
also and more especially the method of sowing and cultivation of same. 

PRICES. 

The present average market prices of green flax straw in the different States, after 
the seed is taken off, is as follows (f. o. b. shipping point, per ton): 

Washington and Oregon, $10; Middle Western States, $7; Wisconsin, 111; Ohio, |13] 
Michigan, $16; Ontario, $18. 

The higher prices realized is due mainly to two things: Standard of quality and 
demand. The higher standard fiber-bearing quality of the Michigan and Ohio straw 
is imdoubtedly due in part to the enterprise of such concerns as the James Living- 
stone Flax Co., Yale, Mich.; the Summers Fibre Co., of Port Huron; the Adiland 
Flax & Tow Co.; and others of us who have been educating and encouraging tiie 
iarmers in producing a fibrous as well as a seed-bearing product. Even with all 
this we are unable to secure suflScient domestic straw of the proper quality. Whilst 
the Pacific Coast States produce superabundance of superior quality straw, the freight 
rates make it prohibitive. 

The Ontario straw we find to be the next best fiber-bearing quality. This is doubt- 
less due to local conditions and encouragements. But we can not use this advan- 
tageously owing to its original high price, together with the freight and duty. 

COMPETITION. 

In view of the above existing facts and figures the American growers and dealers 
of fibrous flax in the green have positively nothing to fear from competition with 
the Ontario growers and dealers, as under the present tariff conditions there is a 
difference of at least $8 per ton between the two country's products here. Even 
with green flax straw on the free list, Ontario straw, freight included, comes much 
higher tiian our best American-grown straw. 

METHODS. 

Most of the fiber-bearing flax has been grown under contract by the dealers and 
manufacturers of retted fiber, etc., either by the ton or a<;reage. Some rent the land 
outright from the farmers and cultivate ana harvest their crops. Similar conditions 
■exist in Ontario. 

RETTING. 

This is a time honored method which the green straw is subjected to after the seed 
has been carefully taken off. This results in making the fiber more valuable, also makes 
it possible to relieve the fiber from the stem or wood-like portion by the scutching and 
hackling process. 

VALUES. 

Flax straw, when properly retted, see Exhibit B, has more than doubled its original 
value but still comes in at the same duty as the original ^een, i. e., $5 per ton. But 
the green flax straw when merely crushed or broken, as per Exhibit C, is taxed at $22.50 
per ton duty whilst its actual value is only about $26 per ton. 

During the year 1910 we had occasion to bring in considerable broken green flax from 
Ontario, owing to our inability to secure a sufficient supply of satisfactory domestic 
•quality. When passing some through port of entry it was classified as tow and taxed 
s.t $20 per ton, although its original cost was less than $30 per ton. We took the matter 
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up with our collector of customs at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and inquired whether there 
was not a more equitable classification lor this product, with the result that he wrote- 
to the port of New York, which act resulted in our having to pay even a higher rate of 
duty, 1. e., 1 cent per pound. See inserted copy of letter: 

United States Customs Service, 

Port op New York, 

March 22, 1910. 
The Collector of Customs, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sir: This office is in receipt of your letter of the 18th instant inclosing a sample of 

so-called flax straw and requesting that you be advised as to its proper classification. 

In reply you are informed that merchandise like the sample submitted if entered 

at this port, would be returned for duty by this office as flax, not hackled, at 1 cent 

per pound under paragraph 334 of the tarin of 1909. 

The sample is herewith returned. 

Respectfully, (Signed) Geo. W. Wanamaker, 

Appraiser. 
conclusion. 

We believe that if green fibrous flax straw were placed on the free list that the 
results could not possibly be detrimental to our growers of the like product, inasmuch 
as American manufacturers would not resort to Canadian (conditions make European 
straw prohibitive even if admitted free) markets for their raw material only in case 
of urgent necessity, such as shortage of supply in quality or quantity. 

However, should your committee deem it wise to still continue a tax on this par- 
ticular class of green flax straw, we believe it would best serve the interests intended 
by placing a tax of not exceeding 20 per cent ad valorem on the three specific articles 
or products as indicated by Exhibits A, B, and C, thus placing these on a more equi- 
table basis. 

Trusting that in submitting the above we have not been unduly trespassing on 
your valuable time and patience, thanking you to give same due consideration. 
Yours, very truly. 

Flaxen Fibre Down Co., 
Per J. Sidney Starling, 

President and Manager. 
State op New York, 

Niagara County, ss: 

J. Sidney Starling, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the above statements 
submitted oy him in brief are correct and true to the best of his knowledge. 

J. Sidney Starling, 
President and Manager. 
Sworn before me this 3d day of February, 1913. 
[seal.] a. C. Tovell, 

Notary Public. 

TESTIMONT OF C. lOXrGHLIir. 

Mr. LouoHLiN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here on behalf 
of the flax dressers employed in the Marshall Linen Thread Mills, of 
Newark, N. J. We are mterested in the duty on raw and dressed flax. 
The present tariff has been very unsatisfactory and has wrought havoc 
with the flax-dressmg industry. Either the duty on raw flax is ex- 
cessive or the duty on dressed flax is insufficient. We flax dressers 
are being steadily driven out of our occupation, while the work which 
we ought to be getting is being done in Europe and the product im- 
ported to this coimtry. 

The increase in dressed flax in 1912 over 1911 amounted to over 
a half million dollars, while the number of flax dressers in this country 
was reduced over 30 per cent in the same year. This decrease haq 
been continuous for the last 20 years. We have served an apprentice- 
ship of four years and we feel very much being driven into tne ranks 
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of the causal laborer, or, worse still, into the ranks of the unemployed 
"Therefore, gentlemen, we are here to ask that our case be considered 
and that an opportunity be given us to compete with the cheap 
labor of Europe. That cheap Tabor is the cause of all the trouble. 

We wish to suggest that tne raw flax be put on the free list; and, 
gentlemen, I will say that I was much interested in the samples of 
flax that have been shown to you, and as an experienced flax dresser 
I wish to state that that is the most inferior class of flax I have ever 
seen. I have never before seen American flax, and in the mill where 
I am now employed, which is the largest flax-oressing concern in this 
eountry, there is not a pound of American flax usra. Some yeare 
ago we used a little of the Canadian flax, but the Canadian flax was 
of such inferior quality that it also has been abandoned. It is more 
inferior in quality than the worst class of flax produced in Europe — 
and that is the Russian flax. All the flax which we dress comes 
exclusively from Europe — ^from Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and from the Balkan States, or Russia. We believe that if the raw 
flax was put on the free list that it would both stimulate and encour- 
age the flax-dressing industry in this country. Taking the average 
amount of imports of raw flax for the past four years, we find that 
this would mean a loss in revenue of $156,000 a year. But we believe 
that it would be no great hindrance to the administration, while we 
know that it would restore employment to a great number of men 
who have at least a right to look to the Government for protection. 

We have explained in our brief that it requires from li to 2 pounds 
of raw flax to make 1 pound of dressed flax and how this tax on the 
raw material is a very neavy tax on our labor, or rather the product 
of our labor. We have also set forth the great difference in wages 
in this country and in European countries. We received $14 per 
week in this country, and in Great Britain there is paid from $6 to 
$7 per week; in Holland and Belgium they receive $3 per week, and 
in Russia they receive $2.70 per week. 

With this heavy tariff on our raw material and this very low 
tariff on our finished material we are not able to hold our own, and 
as the managing director of the largest flax-spinning concern in the 
country said to a deputation of his workers, ne could not dress the 
" higher grades for he could import it cheaper and therefore his stock- 
holders would not allow him; nor can it oe expected that a busiaess 
man would refuse to avail himself of the cheapest market. Un- 
fortunately for the flax dresser of the United States the flax spinner 
finds the European market the cheaper, while the flax dresser is 
allowed to feel the pinch of poverty. During the past year the men 
whom I am representing could only get on an average of 4^ davs 
work per week, and their average wage was only $11,50. At tne 
present time that could never be called a living wage for a man with 
a family dependent upon him. 

My one aim is to make it clear to you that our industry is on 
the decline for want of protection, while on the other hand ail other 
branches of the flax -spuming industry are increasing year by year. 
In fact, a new factory has opened in our vicinity, and additions have 
been made to those factories that have been running for years. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that there are only three 
finns in the United States who employ flax dressers, yet there is ao 
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firm that does not use dressed flax. Should we not expect that those 
manufacturers in this country who are enjoying protection on their 
finished article be made to realize that the workingmen of the 
country also need the same protection on the only commodity which 
they have to sell — ^their labor ? 

We do firmly believe that with raw flax on the free list there wotiki 
not be a flax-shinning mill in the country but would realize that it 
would be to their advantage to employ their own flax dressers. 

After consultation with a number of men who have a large expe- 
rience in the growing and handling of flax, I can not admit that fiax 
can be grown for seed and for fiber at the same time. Flax that is 
grown for fiber must be pulled before it is ripe, when the sap is yet 
m the stem, so that the strength of the fiber will be preserved. On 
the other hand, flax that is grown for seed is allowed to ripen, so 
that it can be thrashed. Therefore, the straw is dry and the fiber 
brittle when it is pulled, which makes it useless for spinning. It 
could be used for making tow for upholstering purposes. So we 
ask that the present duty be retained on flax tow. 

Mr. FoEDNBY. You are asking protection for the flax dresserS; 
are vou ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You are in that business ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You say you have felt the pinch of low wages and 
rsmall employment ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. What do you think about the fellow that produced 
that raw material in the coimtry ? If you had your article placed on 
-the protected list and he is on the free list, where do you think he 
would be pinched ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I believe that it has been tried time and again to 
raise flax in this country, but each effort has been unsuccessful. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Since I was a boy, my dear friend, I pulled flax on 
my father's farm, that was grown successfully. It can oe grown suc- 
•cessfully in several States m this Union, and there is no question 
about tnat. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Was it not for seed ? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. You have heard the gentleman testify that he and 
his associates are now engaging in the establishment of that industry 
here, and that flax of gooa m)er can be grown and is grown here. Y<hi 
-say that can not be done. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Why is it that the manufacturers of this country 
are not using the American-grown flax ? 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Because of the arguments of such men as you, who 
want protection on your own industry and free trade on your neigh- 
bor's mdustry; that is why. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. We need protection, because as I have already 
shown, our business is a declming one. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. How about the man who produces the raw material ? 
Does he not need protection ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I es, sir; when he is able to produce it. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. Then why don't you give it to him? Why do you 
ask for free trade on his product and protection on your own ? 
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Mr. LouoHLiN. I have stated that the tariff on the raw flax was 
excessive or else the tariff on the dressed flax is insufficient. 

Mr. Long WORTH. What do you call an excessive tariff i How high 
a rate is excessive ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I would call it an excessive tariff if it would affect 
the working man or if it would prohibit the importation of the flax. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Let us see. How high a rate would you call that, 
generally speaking! How high a rate would you call an excessive 
rate — 25 per cent or 30 per cent ! 

Mr. LouGHLiN. There is only about 7 per cent on raw flax. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. It is very low; almost imperceptible? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I wish to emphasize this fact, tnat it takes from 
1^ to 2 pounds of this raw flax to make 1 pound of dressed flax. In 
the case of Russian flax it takes even more, about 2^ pounds on the 
average. Therefore, in producing 1 pound of dressed Russian flax, 
the manufacturer is paymg more in tariff than he has to pay to the 
flax dresser in wages. That is excessive. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. It seems almost inconceivable that a duty of 
only 6 per cent can really affect an industry. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It has affected our industry, as we have already 
shown. For the past 20 years the number or flax dressers in the 
country has been steadily reducing. In the last year we had been 
reduced 30 per cent, while the imports of dressed flax had been in- 
creasing. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. How do you account for the fact that when flax 
was free under the Wilson law the value of importations was less than 
a million dollars, while now it runs up to over two and a quarter 
miUions ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. When flax was on the free list the flax spinning 
industry was in its infancy in this country. It is one of tne new 
industries. It has only been fostered in this country since the tariff 
has gone on. The firm by which I am employed and the Barbour 
Flax Co. had their firms in England and Ireland, respectively. 
When the tariff law was passed in this country, they found it was 
unprofitable to import their products to this country, and therefore 
they shifted their industries over to the United States. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It was an extraordinary law, wasn't it ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It was so extraordinary that these firms found — 
and there are others as well. I could mention several. There is a 
flax spinning company at North Grafton, a firm from Scotland, who 
have also established their industry in this country since the passage 
of the tariff act. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Which act do you mean ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It was the act prior to the McKinley Act which 
has brought all these firms here. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You mean the tariff act which put a duty on 
dressed flax ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. On the finished article, linen thread and yarn. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. It put a duty on yam? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you not believe that any law that will transfer 
an industry from a foreign country to this country and that will give 
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employment to American capital and American labor without increas- 
ing the cost of the article to the consumer is an extraordinarily good 
law? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes; but you see, while it has increased the amount 
of labor in this country and the amount of capital employed, at the 
same time this tariff gives the manufacturer sufficient protection on 
his finished article and enables him to enjoy a profit Dy using the 
cheap labor of Europe by importing his dressed flax. 

Flax (h'essing is tne most expensive process in the manufacture of 
linen thread and varus. Therefore, he can enjoy a sufficient protec- 
tion on the finished article and compete in the American market, 
while we can not compete in the American market with the cheap 
labor in Europe. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is the point exactly. The labor is cheaper 
than yours, and the labor enters largely into the cost. Would it not 
be far more consistent for you to come here and ask for an increased 
protection on the product of the industry in which you are engaged, 
mstead of asking to have the rate of duty on your neighbor's prod- 
uct lowered? Your neighbor's product is your raw material, my 
friend. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir; it certainly would be. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Why don't vou do it? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Why should we come to a Democratic adminis- 
tration and ask for an mcrease in rates ? What we want is to have our 
industry protected. That is what we need. If we add 2 cents a 
pound on the dressed flax or take this 1 cent off the raw flax, it 
would, as I have stated, stimulate and encourage the flax-dressing 
industry in this country. We flax dressers are interested in our own 
industry, and all the men whom I have heard testify here were just 
as we are, interested in themselves. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You said a moment ago that this was a poor 
quality of flax ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What is the trouble with it ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It is the poorest quality of flax I have ever seen. 
I saw the Canadian flax which we used a few years ago and that was 
inferior in quality to the Russian flax, which is the poorest kind of 
flax grown m Europe. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What is the matter with it ? Was not that yam 
good yarn that was made from it ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It looked all right, but I wish that I could have 
been able to bring you the flax mat is grown in Europe. Although 
you may not be an expert in the flax industry, you would see at once 
that this flax was inferior to the flax grown in Europe. It is not so 
strong and it is not so long, and the amount of average yield per 
acre m American-grown flax would not be half the amount in 
European-grown flax. 

Again, after it has passed through the scutching process, as we have 
experienced with the Canadian flax, the loss in tow would be twice 
as great as the amount which the manufacturer would lose if he 
imported flax from Europe. 

75262— J— 13 2 
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Mr. LoKGWORTH. They have stated that they have discovered ti 
ch'ctoical process which gets rid of a very disagreeable feature of the 
old-fashioned process. Don't you think if it can be done in that tray 
'ihat it'will be possible to establish the flax industry? 

"Mr. LbtTGHLiN. No; I do not think that linen thread could be 
*gia!de out of American-grown flax. It is not strong enough in the 

Mr. LoNGWORtH. Is it a question of climate or soil, or is it a qu^- 
iioti oj ihanufacture after the flax is grown ? 

Mr. LotfGHLiN. It is the fault of the flax. You notice that thfe 
ilax that was showii you had quite a bushy head of seed. American 
n^ is grown particularly for tne seed. 

jMr. FoEDNEY. A short time ago, I saw two samples of lin^n made 
In England, one from Irish-grown flax and one from American-grown 
!flax, that had been taken over there to be converted into the finished 
'product to demonstrate whether or not there was a difference in the 
quality. I could not tell. It was said that no expert could tell the 
aifference in the quality of those two samples. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I am not an expert in the finished end of the 
business. 

The Chairman. Are you an expert flax dresser ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mi. Fordney. You say that you have never handled American 
flax^ and that this is the first you ever saw of it ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I have handled Canadian flax, and we discon- 
tinued the use of Canadian flax because it was not strong enough in 
the fiber. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do you not believe it is possible to grow flax in 
ihis country, out of which a strong yarn could be made? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. No, sir: I do not oelieve it. I have already stated 
teat it has been repeatedly tried and it has failed. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I know; but what is the real reason? I am not 
speaking as an expert, but simply from what I have read on the 
subject. Is not the real reason why we have never been able to 
establish a linen industry in this country, because that process — I do 
not know the name of it — is so disagreeable and so disgusting that 
no American workman wUl work at it ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. No, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Is not that the reason and not because the 
oririnal product, the flax itself, is not of proper quality ? 

.'Mr. LotJGHLiN. The gentleman who testified stated that the fattner 
^Who grew flax had gamed $3 an acre. That is a very small gain, 
ixecause, as I have stated, flax imported from Europe will cost 13 
"cents a pound. If he only gained $3 an acre he did not make mtrcJx. 

-Mr. IjONgWoiIth. That is 5 per cent per acre, "which is a pretty 
"good yield. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. He got $11.65 for the total product, the straw^ ain'd 
■fibie seed, and $2.45 of that was for the straw alone. 

TSlr. LoKGWORTH. He said that that land Was worth $60 an acre, 
'and $3 an acre is 5 p6r cent of the value of the land, which is pretty 
good. 
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Mr. LouGHLiN. I fail to see, unless they have established a new 
•pcocess of which I know nothing, how he can ret his flax and yet 
paresOTve his seed. 

Mr. FoBDNJEY. Does the use you make of the straw affect the value 
<€i the seed? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoEDNEY. After you get the seed out of the boll it doesn't 
make any difference what becomes of the straw ? 

Mr. LoxJOHLiN. If you want flax, ;it does. 

The Chairman. Does it weaken the flax to raise it for seed ? Does 
it weaken the threads made out of the flax if you raise the product 
to develop the seed instead of the sitalk ? 

Mr. LouoHLiN. The flax that is grown for seed is a different qualtiy 
^f flax from that which is grown for fiber. 

The Chairman. Is the fiber stronger where it is not grown iar 
aeed? 

Mr. Lqughlin. Yes, sir. The farmers in France, Holland, Bel- 
^um, and Ireland do not produce seed. The farmer in Russia pro- 
duces s^ed and his flax is inferior in quality to that which is grown in 
the other countries. 

The Chairman. I want to know if they raise flax to produce seed, 
if that weakens the fiber of the stalk ? 

Mr. LouGHUN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Will you permit me to make a statement here. I 
had a little experience in my life as a farmer raising flax and con- 
verting it into seed for sale, and also selling the lint K>r cloth. 

Is it not true that- there are three grades of straw from which you 
can produce flax profitably? One will produce very large coarse 
straw with a coarser fiber than the other? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And produce the same seed, but perhaps not as 
much as the other ? 

Mr. LouQHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then there is a straw from which you get a ver\' 
short straw, good seed, but the straw is fine in fiber, but small in 
quantity? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then there is a medium straw which produces both 
seed and fiber to extraordinarily good advantage ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is it not true that in the coimtry where they make a 
business now of raising the luit they select tne medium class of 
soil, the one that produces the best fiber and the best quantity and 
(juality of seed ? That could be done here if the industry warrant^ 
it; if it warranted the selection of the soil and the cultivation and 
preparation and so forth, would it not ? 

Mr. LoiTQHUN. That is what is done in the old coimtry. 

Mr. FoRONBY. That is what would be done here if the industry 
were encouraged. 

Mr. LouGHLiji. I think in this coimtry the soil is entirely unsuit- 
able, being too dry, and the atmosphere is too dry. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. At least you will agree that if we could establish 
a purely American Imen industry it would be a good thmg ? 
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Mr. LouGHLiN. It certainly would. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. These gentlemen come here and 8ay they have 
discovered a process which relieves the conversion of flax into yam. 
of that feature which has .made it impossible in America to-day 
because the American workman would not work at it. If they can 
overcome that obstacle, do you not believe that it should be in 
every way encouraged ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I es, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Would it not help you and everybody else in 
the long run ? 

Mr. LOUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. There is every sort of soil in this country. It is 
not possible that there are not soils in which flax can be satisfactorily 
grown for the fiber, if you can get rid of that process which makes it 
unpossible as an industry. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. It would be a good thing if the industry could be 
established in this country. I know it has been tried and has been 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. A great many industries have been tried and have 
not been successful for many years. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. If the old process of retting the flax is still to go on 
in this country, the American workmen 

Mr. LoNGWORTH (interposing). But these gentlemen say that they 
have gotten rid of that entirely; that they have a chemical process. 

Mr. LouGHLiN. They have tried a chemical process in Ireland. The 
board of apiculture there encouraged the farmers in the growing of 
flax and this was one of the inventions that was submitted to the 
board. The farmers found out that the chemical process of rettine 
flax also retted the fiber and the result was that the flax did not yield 
as much per acre as it did under the old system. It was unprofitable 
and it was therefore abandoned. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Their chemical process may not be the chemical 
process established by these gentlemen that are in business in Chicago ? 

Mr. LouGHLiN. I think they have the greatest flax experts in the 
world in Belgium and Ireland. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But there is one yet to be produced. There is 
another fellow that will come along and show you a whole lot of things 
that you do not know. 

The Chairman. That is all, Mr. Loughlin. 

Bbief of thb Local Union No. 691, United Textile Workers of America. 

In filine this brief with the Committee of Ways and Means, I wish to state that 
the flax dressers whom I represent are interested only in that part of Schedule J 
which relates to the tariff on raw and dressed flax. 

The present tariff system has been very unsatisfactory to us. Flax dressers under 
it have had much hardships through want of employment. Our members have also 
been steadily reduced, while the imports of dressed flax are continually increasing. 

We wish to suggest that raw flax be now put on the free list, and we are of the opinion 
that if this was done it would encourage and stimulate the flax-dressing industry in 
this country. 

There is at present 1 cent per pound duty on raw flax; now it requires from IJ to 
2 pounds of raw flax to make 1 poimd of dressed flax, therefore, the 1 cent per pound 
duty on raw flax becomes a tax of from IJ to 2 cents per poimd on all flax which we 
dress, and on account of this we are unable to compete with the cheap labor of Europe. 
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We therefore would expect a considerable increase in the amount of raw flax 
imported if the 1 cent were taken off. 

Flax dressers in this country are paid $14 per week; in Great Britain and Ireland 
they receive from $6 to 17 per week; in Holland and Belgium $3.60 per week, and in 
Russia $2.70 per week. Tne highest rate paid in Europe is therefore 50 per cent 
less than what we receive in the United States. Hours of labor and the amount of 
work per day per man in this country and Great Britain are similar; in the other 
countries mentioned the working day is longer. 

In showing the comparative cost of production, we wish to use the 50-per-cent 
basis, so as to make our statement as clear as possible. The rates which we receive 
for dressing flax range from $1.48 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. There are two grades of 
dressed flax, commonly known among flax spinners as ** broken,** which is the better- 
paid grade, and **imbroken,'* which is the cheaper grade. The cost of producing 1 
pound of the class for which we receive $3.50 per 100 poimds would be to our employer 
5i cents. Of this the flax dresser would receive 3i cents, and one-half cent would be 
expended on the machining process through which it has to pass before the flax 
dresser receives it. Add to that the 1} cents, which is the duty paid on the raw flax, 
you have the total cost, 5i cents. The cost of producing 1 poima of the same class of 
flax in Great Britain would be 50 per cent less, less also the 1} cents, which was paid 
on duty on our raw material, making the total cost 2 cents for the poimd; that is, 
allowing the flax dresser 1} cents and one-fourth cent for the machining. Now, to 
import that poimd of flax to this country 3 cents of duty would have to be paid under 
the present tariff system, yet the importer would be having it one-half cent cheaper 
than if it had been dressed in this country. 

In this way we are deprived under the existing tariff of dressing the best grades in 
the United States. If we look now at the Russian flax:, it requires from 2 to 2 J pounds 
of raw flax of this class to make 1 pound of dressed; the average amount of raw per 
ppimd would be 21 to the pound of dressed. The cost of producing 1 poimd of Russian 
•aressed flax would be to the employer 4} cents; one-half cent would be allowed for 
machining, IJ cents to the flax dresser, 2\ cents duty paid on raw. Therefore on this 
•class of flax there is more duty paid per pound than there is wages. 

To produce 1 pound of this class in Russia would cost about 1 cent; to import it to 
this country 3 cents duty would have to be paid, making the total cost to the importer 
4 cents, a saving of one-fourth cent per pound. 

It will be seen from the statement that has been made that there is a considerable 
loss in the making of raw flax into dressed flax; this loss or by-product is called tow. 
Now, the flax spinner who does not use this by-product can save considerably in freight 
charges by importing dressed flax, as on the average it requires 1} pounds of raw to 
make 1 pound of dressed. 

In concluding this brief we wish to state that the flax-spinning business in this 
country is increasing, yet the flax-dressing end of the business is decreasing. Of all the 
flax-spmning concerns in this country only three employ flax dressers, while they all 
use dressed flax, and of those three two of them have reduced the number of men. 
There are but two ways whereby this can be remedied — by taking the 1 cent off the raw 
material, which is a tax on our labor, or by putting 2 cents more on the dressed, and 
making the duty on dressed 5 cents per pound; then we would have a chance to com- 
pete in the labor market with the cheaj) labor of Europe. We do not think this would 
Jcxe.an excessive tariff, or yet a prohibitive tariff. 
Yours, truly, 

Charles Lou6hlin, Secretary. 

lEon. Oscar W. Underwood, Chairman. 



Kearney, N. J. 
lEon. Eugene F. Kinkead. 

Dear Sir: I am instructed by the flax dressers employed by the Marshall Linen 
Thread Mills, of Newark, N. J., to write you and ask you to use whatever influence 
you have with the Committee on Ways and Means to have raw flax put on the free list. 
There is at present 1 cent per pound duty on raw flax, and as there is no flax ^own 
for fiber in the United States no one would be adversely affected thereby, while we 
flax dressers would be greatly benefited. There are those who claim flax growing 
for fiber may yet be a success in this country, but we who have been in the flax 
business for years know that it is impossible to grow flax for seed and at the same 
time produce fiber that can spin. So that you may understand our position thor- 
oughly, I wish to state a few facts. It requires on the average 1| pounds of raw flaxu 
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to produce 1 pound of dressed. Therefore, 1 cent per pound duty on raw flax meana 
that If cents nas to be paid on duty on every pound we dress. This is a great hard-' 
ship on us, as we only receive from IJ to ^ cents per pound for dressing flax. There 
is 3 cents per pound duty on dressed flax, so that the difference in duty is very slight 
between tnat which we pay on our raw material and that which is paid on our fini^ed 
product. The wages of the flax dressers in this country are from 50 to over 100 per 
cent higher than what they are in Europe. The rates are as follows: United States, 
$14 per week; Great Britain, |6 to $7; Holland and Belgium, $3.60; Russia, $2.70 
per week. For many years Newark was the distributing center of dressed flax in this 
country. Now, this firm imports most of the dressed flax which they use, while those 
firms whom they formerly supplied also import their dressed flax from Europe, and 
they find it cheaper to do so than to dress it in this country. The result is that the 
number of flax dressers has been greatly reduced, and we are in danger of beinff totally 
deprived by foreign competition of earning our living at this business, to which we 
have served an apprenticeship of four years. Below we give the facts, which we wisfli 
impressed upon those who will be responsible for the new tariff law. Duty on raw 
flax is 7 per cent of its value; duty on dressed flax i^ 12 per cent. Raw flax is our 
raw material; dressed flax is our finished article; the difference in duty is only 5 per 
cent, while the wages of those with whom we have to compete in the labor market 
is from 50 to 100 per cent below that which we receive. There is room for a radical 
change here, and if the flax dressing industry is to be retained in this country, changes 
musjt be made in our favor. We will greatly appreciate any effort made by you on 
our behalf. Thanking you for past favors. 
Yours, very truly, 

Charles Loughlin, Secretary. 

TESTIMOBTY OF A. STAMFORD WHITE, OF THE TJHITED STATES 

USES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. White. 

Mr. White. If the committee please, we represent the United 
States Lmen Co., which has its headquarters in Chicago, III. 

This, Mr. Chau*man, Is a new company, havmg for its objective 
point the creation of a new industry in this country, namely, the 
making of finished linen goods from American-grown flax. 

Together with making these linen goods, it will incidentally create 
a market profitable to the growers lor what is now almost a waste 
product, namely, flax straw. 

It was stated, in this room this morning that flax straw is utilized 
for the manufacture of tow. This is true to a limited extent, but the 

freatest part of this product on the 3,000,000 acres raised in the 
Inited States is burned up in the fields. 

Mr. Harrison. Do they not make linseed oil out of flaxseed ? 

Mr. White. They make it out of the flaxseed. They grow it for 
the flaxseed exclusiyely. 

Mr. Harrison. And then throw the flax away ? 

Mr. White. And the flax straw is nearly all Dumed. As I stated^ 
a Umited quantity is used in the manufacture of tow. 

Nearly four years ago a chemical process was brought to some men 
in Chicago, by which it was claimed that flax could be retted; that 
is, that me chiye could be separated from the fiber, enabhng it to be 

Prepared for the further processes of manufacturing into linen goods* 
'his appeared, if true, to open up a wide field of actiyity , and it was 
decided to yerify all claims made for these processes. For this pur- 
pose a syndicate of eight men was formed, who, first of all, arranged 
to yerify those claims by thorough tests in the laboratory. Then it 
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was decided to make a thorough investigation of the linen business 
at home and abroad and to test the vanous points, point by point, 
by a series of steps, so that if serious difficulty arose at any onfj 
point the matter could be dropped there without further loss. 

We are now on the last step and getting close to the end of that 
last step, and we hope in the course of two or three months to show, 
finished linen goods made from American-grown flax, American all 
the way through from the field to the article ready for sale, upon the, 
market. 

Mr. Harrison. What have the few American factories that haye. 
been making finished linen goods in this country been using as their 
raw material ? 

Mr. White. The imported yarn. 

Mr. Harrison. Where does that come from ? 

Mr. White. Mainly from Ireland and Belgium. 

The methods of retting flax over there are two in number. Onft 
is called dew retting. The other is by retting in sluggish streajns, 
which, for sanitary and other reasons, are neitner of them available, 
in this country. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Is it because the process is a disagreeable one? 

Mr. White. Very. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Why is it disagreeable ? 

Mr. White. One diJEculty is the stench which it produces and 
the difiiculty of getting labor here to work in it, and the destruction 
of fish in the waters. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Have you found a new and less disagreeable 
way of doing it ? 

Mr. White. By a chemical process. 

These steps, Mr. Chairman, I will very briefly describe to ypu, 
and I want to say here that in taking these steps this syndicate is 
not a stock venture, but the syndicate nave put up their own money, 
step by step, to prove out the points one at a time, as they did not 
care to offer stock to the public or to their friends until the thing 
was an accomplished fact and proven to be successful. 

Mr. Harrison. That is almost a unique situation. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. White. I will now briefly describe these steps. First, there 
was a series of thorough tests of the process in the laboratory. 

Then followed nine months of testing in a larger and more practical 
way in an old crash mill, which was leased for the purpose, at Albany, 
Wis. 

Then came the growing of flax in an improved way, so as to make a 
better fiber. This step has been, I am glad to say, eminently success- 
ful by the utilization of the very best seed, the careful preparation 
of the land, and rolling it well, so that the straw could be cut close 
to the ground, thereby preserving its length. As I say, good results 
have been obtained. This work has been carried out on certain 
farms in certain districts of Wisconsin and Minnesota to the satisfac- 
tion of the farmers who have done it under the supervision of our 
agents, and who have netted an average of $3 per acre more from 
their land than under the system of growing for seed alone. 
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The next thing was to make machineiy bv which the flax could 
be thrashed and the seed saved without breaking the straw^ into too 
short lengths for use. 

^ After Wiat came the sending of our general manager to the other 
side to make an exhaustive examination into the conditions of the 
business there. He took with him a large quantity of the fiber which 
we had prepared and had it spun into very good yam in several Irish 
mills. 

When this was done, there followed the erection of a mill, the impor- 
tation of machinery for spinning, weaving, and finishing, and as the 
previous steps have been successful, we think this final one should 
not present any diflBculty, as the spinning and weaving are arts 
whicn have been long known, and 1 can see no reason why they 
can not be done in this country as well as abroad. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You will have exactly the same machinery as 
they have abroad ? 

Mr. WnriE. Yes; we have imported that machinery and paid 
thereon a duty, I think, of 45 per cent. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. None of that machinery is made in this country 
at all? 

Mr. WnrrE. No. 

We will show you here samples of this yarn made from American 
flax, which explodes the theorv, long held, the idea having been ridi- 
culed that linen could be made from American-grown flax. 

Yesterday afternoon a gentleman who was pleading for a remission 
of the duties on the lower counts of yarn said that the American- 
grown flax was rubbish; therefore there was no object iq having a 
duty on these lower counts. I think we will show you that is a 
fallacy. 

I want to bespeak for this matter very respectfully the careful at- 
tention of the chairman and gentlemen of the committee when it 
comes to the question of revising these linen duties, for I am satisfied 
with the experience we have had thus far that a very large industry 
is being born in this country. I am satisfied that, with the present 
scale of duties, this country can have a large industry, and the grower 
of the flax a profitable market for his straw. I may also state that 
any material reduction in that duty would kill our project at the start. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Hess, the 
president and manager, who has been close to the detail of this work 
throughout, to show you the straw and the varn made for the first 
time from American-grown flax, and who will also gladly answer in 
detail any questions which members of the committee may wish to ask. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES W. HESS, OF THE UNITED STATES 

LINEN CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Hess. My part, Mr. Chairman, was to answer any questions 
you might want to ask, but I will illustrate the steps we have taken in 
the development to the present point of our industry. 

First, we found it necessary to divert the farmer from growing flax 
for seed to that o^ growing it for fiber, though he gets the seed in 
growing it for fiber. By this improved method we get a fiber from 
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the straw that we have demonstrated we can spin up to 60 leas. We 
believe we can spin up to 80 leas, but we know we can spin up to 
60 leas. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum amount of leas that are 
spun in the industry ? 

Mr. Hess. I think in the neighborhood of 210, but that is very fine. 

The Chairman. Is the 60-lea yam used in ordinary commerce in 
the commercial linen ? Can you make the ordinary commercial linen 
out of 60-lea flax ? 

Mr. Hess. For such articles as sheetings and tablecloths; yes. 

You could not make fine shirts of it, but in our industry we are 
commencing where the present linen industry, that is at all developed 
in the United States, leaves off — the only industry that you might 
term the linen industry in the United States being mainly oiF crashes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. This in no way depreciates the value of the flax for 
seed at all, does it ? 

Mr. Hess. No, sir; we get the seed as we have developed it now. 
You understand in the old way that they grew it for seed. They 
take the straw, under the old method of growing it, and to begin with 
they cut it off up here [indicating]. All they want to do is to get the 
head, to run it through an American thrasher and get the seed out. 
We have an improved thrasher by which we run the head through 
and then we leave the straw like this sample which I show you 
[indicating]. That straw is ready to be broken m this shape [indicating]. 
Then we scutch it into this shape [indicating]. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Where does this process come in that is so 
disagreeable abroad? 

AG. Hess. The process you speak of comes from the retting of it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. At what point ? 

Mr. Hess. At this point [indicating]. At that point we put it 
through a chemical process, and we produce from tnat process this 
result [indicating]. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. That is the process that is still done abroad in 
this disagreeable way? 

Mr. Hess. Yes; by water. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. The flax has to rot in the water ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes; that is retting or rotting or degumming. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The next process is to hackle ? 

Mr. Hess. It is ruffed and hackled then in this form [indicating]. 
It is ready now for the spread board and for the spindles. 

The Chairman. For what can you probably produce that raw 
material in comparison with the foreign product, by means of this 
process which you have described ? 

Mr. Hess. That is, the line fiber ? 

The Chairman. That is where it is finished as a raw material and 
goes to the spinner, is it ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. What would go to the spinner would go in 
this form [indicating], and then he prepares it for the spindle. He 
ruffs that and hackles it, and gets it into form. 

The Chairman. At the point of the material which you have in 
your right hand is the point where your new process finishes ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. And from there on it goes through the old process^ 
of hackling and spinning ? 

Mr. Hess. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. What do you call that piece which you have in 
your right hand there ? 

Mr. Hess. We call that scutched flax, and this [indicating] is the 
dressed. 

The Chaieman. It is undressed or scutched flax? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

The Chairman. How does the price of that scutched flax that you 
sell to the manufacturer compare with the same product abroad ? 

Mr. Hbss. Our price would compare favorably with that of the 
Dutch and Irish flax, but very imfavorably with the Russian fiber. 
There is a point I would like to call to your attention. 

The Chairman. How is that sold ? 

Mr. Hess. It is sold by the ton. 

The Chairman. What will the Russian fib6r sell for per ton? 

Mr. Hess. The Russian fiber, at this point [indicating], wHl sell ii^ 
this coimtry at about $180 a ton. 

The Chahiman. What would the Dutch and Irish fiber sell for ? 

Mr. Hess. $270, or about 50 per cent more than the Russian fiber. 

The Chairman. What can you put yours on the market for and 
make aprofit? 

Mr. Hess. We could not get a profit on the fiber at all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Longworth. You use that yourselves ? 

Mr. Hess. There is no one to whom we could sell this ia thi», 
country. 

The Chairman. If you did have a sale for it, at what could you put 
it on the market ? 

Mr. Hess. We ought to get in the neighborhood of $300 a ton for 
it — $275 or $300 a ton. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. For what figure can you produce it ? 

Mr. Hess. Approximately $255 to $260. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It costs you more money to produce that, you say, 
than you can buy the Russian fiber for ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth. Roughly speaking, about how valuable is the 
land on whic h y ou producea the flax originally ? 

Mr. Hess. Where we operated in Minnesota, the land was consid- 
ered worth from $60 to $75 an acre. The farmers this year netted — 
and this is not theory, but facts — $3 per acre more on the ground 
than they would had they used the same soil for the growing of flax 
for seed. 

Then, there is another point I would like to bring out right in that 
connection. We assume the risk of the crop, wmch is a big item 
with the farmer. He not only made $3 an acre extra, but had any- 
thing happened to the crop it would have been our loss and not his, 

Mr. Longworth. Of course, you can not do that in the future ? 

Mr. Hess. It is quite probaDle we will have to do that. We have 
a ready sale for our seed. The first step in our improved method ia 
in the importation of our seed. 
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The Chairman. When you estunate the cost of this, do you deduct 
from it what you get for the seed ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir; we have to deduct that on the oil basis^ 
however. 

A portion of our seed we can clean up and resell to the farmer for sow- 
ing. We can use the first and second cnild of the imported seed; that 
is to say, we import that seed, of which this [indicating] is a certificate. 
We can use next year the child seed of that and likewise the following 
year. But the third or fourth we will have to import new seed, so a» 
to keepup the quality of our seed. 

Mr. Hill. Can flax be hackled by machine ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Why do they do it by hand ? 

Mr. Hess. In most of tne mills that I have visited abroad they are 
not doing it by hand. 

Mr. Hill. I visited the largest mill in the world, in Belfast, and 
they were doing it by hand. 

Mr. Hess. They do it, then, not out of necessity, but perhaps 
from prejudice. I will take issue with you, however, as to that 
being the largest mill in the world. 

Mr. Hill. I thought it was. 

Mr. Hess. The largest is at Ghent, Belgium, having 100,000 
Spindles. 

Mr. FoEDNBY. By handling carefully by hand, you get a littla 
larger quantity of higher grade fiber, do you not ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Generally speaking, you think the present linen 
schedule is correct for your mdustry. 

Mr. Hess. We need all of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you believe that by adequate protection the 
linen industry can be encouraged in this country ? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is the fiber from American-grown flax equal in 
quaUty to the Irish and Scotch ? 

Mr. Hess. The Irish and Dutch; yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It has been claimed the fiber from the Irish-grown 
flax was very superior to ours here. I have heard that. I do not 
know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Hess. There has been no comparison until recently. For 
many years George Livingstone & Co. have grown flax in Michigan, 
and it has been sold for the manufacture of tnread. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In the old-fashioned way, I have taken quite a part 
in that^ when I was a boy. 

Mr. Hess. You know that is now prohibited from a labor stand- 

Soint. The price of labor has so advanced that they can no longer 
o it. 

Mr. Dixon. You indicated that the farmer would make about $3 
per acre more than he had been making. How much would he make 
as a whole ? You did not give the amount. 

Mr. Hess. The basis on which he sold was that he netted $11.50 
an acre. On the basis of selling for seed, it would have netted 
$8.65 — to be exact, it was $2.95 difference. 
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I have nothing further, unless there are other questions the mem- 
bers of the committee desire to ask. 

The Chairman. There is apparently nothing further. You may- 
be excused. 

Statement and Brief of United States Linen Co. on Linen Schedules 

Generally. 

To Chairman Underwood and the members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The following is the statement of the United 
States Linen Co., a corporation whose general office is in Chicago. We are a young 
company, undertaking the creation of a new industry in this country, namely, the 
manufacture of finished high-grade linen goods from American-grown nax under our 
improved method of growing, and thus at one and the same time not only manufactur- 
ing finished linen goods, but also making a profitable market to the grower for that now 
Almost waste product, flax straw. 

A little of our history: Almost four years ago a chemical process for the retting of 
flax was brought to the attention of certain well-known Chicago gentlemen, and the 
claim was made for it that it would ret flax, i. e., remove the fiber for spinning, in a 
highly satisfactory manner and on a profitable basis. There are no other known 
methods of retting flax except retting in semistagnant, slow-flowing streams, or by 
means of heavy dews. Neither of these methods may be successfully followed in 
our country, for sanitary and other reasons. The Chicago gentlemen, forming a syndi- 
cate, undertook to verinr the claims made for this process and to investigate generally 
the practicability and feasibility of producing finished linen ^oods in this country, 
by means of carefully thought out steps, one step at a time, until now they are on the 
mial step and expect shortly to put urK)n the market high-grade linen goods, exclu- 
lively American, from the field on, a thing which has never been done up to this time. 

The steps taken, which have cost already several hundred thousands of dollars and 
consumed a great deal of time, we wish briefly to describe. 

First, there was a thorough investigation in the laboratory of the claims of the process, 
then followed a nine months' testing out of the same claims on a larger scale in an old 
crash mill in Wisconsin. After that, the growing of flax for fiber on farms in certain 
4iections of Minnesota and Wisconsin was undertaken by the syndicate to show the 
owners and others interested how properly to grow the flax, and awakening them to 
the increased value of their acreage sown m flax where there was a profitable market 
for the straw. After that came the sending of fiber, produced from straw grown under 
our own supervision and prepared by our process for spinning, to Ireland and having 
it spun there into excellent yam. After that we made special machinery for the 
thrashing of the flax, that straw might not be broken up into pieces too small for prof- 
itable use, and then finally came the building and equipment of a combined thrasning 
and scutching plant in Le Roy, Minn., and the building of a processing spinning and 
weaving plant in Beloit, Wis., with a capacity of 1,000 spindles and 50 looms and 
machinery for finishing cloth ready for the market. This is where the project now is, 
and as each step in advance has been taken it has been with the knowledge that that 
which has gone before has up to that point proved the probability of the accomplishment 
of what has always heretofore been ridiculed, to wit, that high-grade linen goods could 
be made profitably from American-grown flax. 

We want to impress upon you that United States Linen Co. has already actually pro- 
duced flax fiber of excellent quality, suitable for spinning and weaving, from 
American-grown flax, under improved methods of growing and on what is apparently 
a profitable basis, when carried through the further steps necessary to make finished 
•goods. There should be, of course, no difficulty in the spinning and weaving in this 
country, as both of these arts are old and well known. All this we have stated merely 
to let you know that a new industry is being born in our country, fostered by sound, 
^ble, business men, and opening up valuable possibilities to the grower of flax and the 
user of linen. 

However, three years of study and work have shown conclusively, and without 
mental reservation, to these gentlemen that there is no hope for the making of linen 
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goods in the United States unless at least the present tariff on finished linen goods 
remains in the schedule. Under the present tariff America can have a linen industry; 
without at least that amount of protection she can not. Under the present tariff the 
flax grower will have a profitable market for his by-product — ^flax straw; without at 
least that amount of protection his straw will continue in the main to be burned on 
the field. 

We respectfully submit this situation to your careful consideration in passing upon 
the present tariff on finished linen goods. 

Respectfully submitted. 

United States Linen Co.> 
By Chas. W. Hess, President. 

Chicago, III., January 24, 1912, 

TESTIHONT OF PATBICE BOTLE, BEl^BESENTDTO FLAX 

DBESSEBS, PATEBSON, IT. J. 

Mr. Boyle. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been appointed 
and instructed by the j&ax dressers employed by the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., of Paterson, N. J., to recommend that raw jQlax be placed 
upon the free list. It now bears a tariff of 1 cent per pound. 

My reasons for this are that the class of material referred to is 
unported into this country from Belgium. Holland, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Ireland^ and is not grown in tnis country to any extent 
that we know of. It would not hurt the interests of the -Ajnerican 
farmer to have it placed upon the free list. 

In the second place, in order to explain the effect of that 1 cent a 
pound duty on the raw flax it becomes necessary for me to refer to 
the 3-cent duty on dressed flax. 

There are two grades, known amongst hacklers as broken and 
touchem (or unbroken). The broken is the highest paid grade. So, 
as it takes 1^ pounds of raw to produce 1 pound of dressed flax, it 
costs the manufacturer 1^ cents for the Impounds in duty alone. It 
also costs 3i cents to 3f cents for machining and dressing, which is 
an average of 5 cents per pound it costs to produce 1 pound of dressed 
flax in the United States. 

In Europe the same flax can be dressed at from IJ to IJ cents per 
pound, and there is a 3-cent duty, and they can import into this country 
at one-half a cent a pound cheaper than they can have it produced in 
this country. For trds reason great numbers of our flax dressers must 
go unemployed. The importations of dressed flax into this country 
seem to be increasing, wnile the number of men employed at that 
occupation seems to be declining. It became somewhat alarming, 
and the only course open to us was to appeal to the Ways and Means 
Committee to try to have this tariff of 1 cent per pound removed. 

Mr. Hill. Do you work in the Barbour Flax Mill ? 

Mr. Boyle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. TVTiat do they pay to the man who hackles flax ? 

Mr. Boyle. $14 a week. 

Mr. Hill. And the girls in the factory ? Do they weave or only 
make threads ? 

Mr. Boyle. They only make threads. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS. 



BKIEF OF THE BABBOXTB FLAX SPINiriirO CO., OF SEW 

JEBSET. 



Patbrbon, N. J., J(xmjuxry tO, 191S. 
Ways and Means CommiUee^ Washington^ D, C, 

Gentlemen: Schedule J, representing flax, hemp, jute, etc., while a good reveii]yua 
^producer, has never had the protection afforded other industries, witii the result i^t 
'the other textiles having adequate duties are prosperous to a high degree. 

The average rates of duty tie past year have been as follows: 



WOOL SCHEDULE. 





Baw aaaterial. 


MaaufactHtwl goods. 


Entire schedule. 


Year ending June 30— 


Average 
rate. 


Value of 
impocts. 


Average 
rate. 


Value of 
imports. 


Average 
rate. 


Value of 
imports. 


1912 


Percent. 
43.61 


$33,141,408 


Percent. 
82.98 


1)15,182,694 


Percent. 

55.98 


I4«,.324,102 





COTTON SCHEDULE. 



I I 



4912. 



Free. 



120,217,293 



55.59 



163,415,504 



42.15 



$83,632^797 



-T' 



SILK SCHEDULE. 



.1912. 



Free. 



$69,542,154 



52.03 



$27,092,356 



14.58 



$96,6M,fiiO 



FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE SCHEDULE. 



1912: 

Free 

Dutiable 
Total... 



Free. 
9.18 
L30 



$29,584,508 

4,876,031 

34,460,539 



37.00 



$62,469,078 



24.31 



$96,929,617 



1 I I r^^^,/ ^ I » ^— ^^..T— ^i^F^™^Wi^i^^^ 



The above figures have been compiled from Government reports and are supple- 
mented by a comparative statement for 13 years. See table annexed, marked "A." 

The following shows the importation of threads, twines, and yams of flax and hemp, 
deac the past three years: 

Flax. and hemp yams, 1910 — 1,440,452 pounds. 

Flax and hemp yams, 1911 — 1,934,354 pounds. 

Flax and hemp yams, 1912 — 2,135,830 pounds. 

Flax and hemp threads, twines, or cords, 1910—555,586 pounds. 

Flax and hemp threads, twines, or cords, 1911—576,903 poimds. 

Flax and hemp threads, twines, or cords, 1912 — 647,844 pounds. 

Attention is called to the increasing importations, which is clear evidence tiiat imder 
the present duty we are handicapped by severe competition from abroad. An impor- 
tant factor is that larger wages are paid in the United States than in fM:eign countaries. 
Reliable and accurate information is available and shows that the wages .paid in 
America, while none too hijgh, are three times the average paid in foreign countries. 

At our request, information has been tabulated of the wages paid in ^x mills in 
various countries, and the same has been reduced to pence (Engfii^ money) per hour 
worked, full detail of which is inclosed herewith. Table **AA.°* 

Reducing the figures in table of wages to a unit of 100 for the United Static, the 
: average of all classifications for foreign coimtries is 34.23. 

For a number of years the rate of duty for thread has been specific . The former laws 
Jprior to 1897) gave an ad valorem duty which resulted in great imdervaluation and 
fraud on the Government. Reference to the legal files of Qie Treasury Department 
will show that under the present law few issues nave been raised imder specific rates 
for paragraphs 340 and 341, 
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'l^e facta toctled would wamint tlie concluaion that rates in paragnphs 340 aad 341 
ahauld not be reduced. 

F&raenpti 342 should be amended ita followH: 

"Gill nettinee, nets, webs, and eeine, made of fiax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of 
any of them, snail pay the same duty per pound as is impKiaed in this schedule upon 
the thread, twine, or cord of Trhich they are made, and in addition thereto 20 per cent 
«d valMem." 

The-addition to preeent law being ae follows: "Made of Hax, hemp, or ramie, or a 
mixtare of any of them." 

The reaaon for rewriting paragi&ph is (hat the present wordinc of the law is not clear 
on l^e queetbn of whether hemp or ramie nets are classed wiu flax, and as they are 
sU lubatantially one class, the amendment to present lav is desirable. 

Re^ctfully submitted. 

Babbour Flax 'Stinnino Co., 
Wu. Barbour, Pretident. 

Table A,— Tsxtile Groups. 



[CompHAd fium GavenmUDt annual [Vport«.] 
COTTON SCHEDULE. 





Raw material .1 
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lavorts. 
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WOOL SCHEDULE. 



.liS::: 



tii,tao,v 

14, 728, « 
l«,97T,g; 



1909... 

mo... 
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SILK SCHEDULE. 





BavrmaMrlal. 




EnUn 


Khednle. 


TtarenaingJumSO- 


Amxe 


Value ot 
[oipoits. 


Avenge 

rate. 


Vttlneol 
Impoltl. 


tats. 


Value of 
ImpcrU. 




Free. 
Free, 

iZ. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


[6 

1^ 


"•"Al!- 




"If 

22:3s 
18.42 
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a 
at 

3 
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3: 
3: 


83i 
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961 


Z2S 

873 

317 
S2t 
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FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE SCHEDULE. 





Free. 

E 

It. 06 
1.20 
Pree. 

Fl^ 
II. M 

ffl 

Free. 
10.94 

'Si 


41.28 
3S.90 
3S.M 
40.24 
40.13 
39.53 
17.1(7 
39.93 
as. 77 
33. S3 

39.31 

37.00 






22.77 
23.44 

31.39 
20. 8S 
30.81 
W.W 
22.18 
13.03 
24.88 
33.83 
35. SS 
34.31 








130,92(1,333 
33,144,120 
37.9M,001 
38,483,008 


167,263,824 










56,06a,T»* 










N.U3,a7t 










7a,000,6» 














39 

«I 

49 
38 
M 


301, eon 

773,371 
018,173 

074,630 

379,702 
763,067 


77 
30 
107 

80 
78 
91 
85 
96 










S7S.S41 










084,t» 


































703,1© 










116,274 
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Tablb "A a." 



Woffea paid in flax miUSf reduced to pence, per hour worked. 





Mill in 
central 
Russia. 


Mill in 
Italy. 


Riga dis- 
trict. 


Moscow 
district. 


Western 


Hoars worked weekly 


(1) 


63 


62 


(«) 


67 






Hackling department: 

i^acnine boys 


1.0 
2.60-2.83 
2.60-2.83 
» 1.27-1. 84 

1.0 
.85 
1.0-1.11 
.85 

.56 
1.0-1.11 


1.13 
1.80 
2.70 




1.36 

2.83-3.26 

2.83-3.26 

» 1.14-2. 00 

1.20 
1.08-1.14 
1.14-1.25 

1.0 

.94-1.0 

1.42-1.70 

1 28 

1.70-2! 83 

1.20 

< 1.14-1. 70 

1.47-1.77 

1.14-1.83 

3.11 
2.83 
3.39 
3.39 


2.11 


Roughers 


2.67 
2.63 


3.18 


Sorters. . . • 


3.13 


Pieoers out 




Prepcuring department: 

Spraaders 


1.13 
1.06 
1.31 


1.23 

1.11 

1.35 

.99 

.99 
«1.60 

1.23 
«2.88 

1.48 
U.35 

1.98 

2.23 

3.7 
<3.7 
<6.76 

2.06 


2.28 


Drawers 


2.M 


Rovers 


2.37 


Doff ers 




SpinniDg department: 

Doflers 


1.06 

1.53 

1.35 

•3.60 

»2.25 

«1.35 

2.60 

1.13 

8.6 

8.6 

10.3 

5.3 


.90 


Spinners 


1.9f 


Pieoers 


LIS 


D"fflnjT 'Txlistress, .».-,t -,■.--.-. 


1.70-1.98 
• 1.11 
1.11-1.42 
1.11-1.70 
1.0-1.42 

2.83-3.11 

3.11 

3.11-^.40 

3.11-^.40 


2.91 


Carders 


1.70 


Reelers 


2.01 


Oilers 


2.73 


R^nd tiftrs 


1.8i 


Foremen: < 

Hackling room ^ 


5.28 


P^naring room 


6.49 


SpliinJnir room r.. 


4.74 


Reeling rnom ,,--,-,--,-..,.-, , 


6.82 






- 


Average 

eastern 

Germany. 


Wages in 
Bohemia. 


Average 
Belfast 
district. 


Average 

Ghent 

district. 


MlUin 

eastern 

Germany. 


Hours worked weekly 


58 


61 


664 


66 


68 






Hackling department: 

Macnine boys 


2.25 
3.03 
4.01 


1.75-1.93 
3.87 
4.19 


1.73-2.54 
4.6 -^.4 
6.05-6.16 
2.60-4.75 

2.31 
2.27 
2.36 
1.75 

1.98 

U2.60 

2.36 
3.06 
2.40 
2.80 
4.24 
3.83 

0.06 

8.6 

9.4 

10.12 


1.36-1.52 
3.14 
3.36 


• 3.14 


Roughers 


«4.47 


Sorters 


<6.07 


Pieoers out 




Spreaders. .'...•.•.«.•..•••.•••..•..•.. 


1.97 
1.99 
2.17 


2.13 
1.84 
2.03 


1.68-1.90 
1.57-1.94 
2.22-2.56 


«2.13 




1.72 


Rovers 


1.93 




1.62 


Spinning department: 

DofTers 


1.58 

2.33 

1.75 
2.74 
2.10 
2.25 
2.51 
2.51 

6.44 
6.07 
6.61 
5.92 
6.11 
7.00 




1.36-1.50 

i M2.80 
\ W2.46 
1.45-2.07 
2.54-2.86 
1.8-2.10 
2.3 -2.8 
2.5 -2.93 
1.33-1.68 

4.0-7.14 

3.96-7.93 

5.04-6.35 

•2.7-2.86 


f •1.62 

\ «1.7« 

113.01 




2.34-2.50 

1.84 
2.90 
2.13 
2.34-2.50 
2.90 
2.90 

5.2 

4.84-6.40 
4.84-6.40 
4.84r6.40 




U3.28 
1.8S 


Doffing m*iitr«w. 


«2.12 




1.83 


Reelers 


«].8S 


Oilers 


8.06 


Band tier* 


«2.a 


Hackling room ^ 








flpiiiniilR i*n«m a ..... .. 








Carding room 




l^oiipemftn meobanic 














- 







1 2 shifts daily of 54 hours. 

• 108 in 2 shifts daily of 54 hoars. 
» Women. 

• Piecework. 

• Men. 

• Foremen receive free houses and heating. Sal- 
aries depend on capabilities, reliableness, length of 
service, size of room, and sort of machinery in the 
room. 

75262— J— 13 ^3 



' All piecework, except doffers and foremen in 
hackling and reeling rooms. 

• Hackling department, 66 hours per week. 

• Under 16 years. 
!• Over 16 years. 
11 2 sided. 

M 1 sided. 
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Wages paid in flax milUf reduced to penjce^ per how worked — GonUnued. 
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fioore worked weekly. 



fiackling department: 

MacTifrM) boys 

Roagh«? 

Sorters 

PieroerStfat 

fre^ring defmrtment: 

Spreaders 

DraweiB 

Rovers 

Doffers 

Spinning de p artmetit: 

Doffers 



Spinners 

Pieoers 

Doffing mistreds. 

Carders 

Reelers 

Oilers 

Band tiers 

Foremen: ii 

Hackling room u 

PrepariD^groom. 
Spinning room.. 
Reeling room 

Carding room... 



ning mill, 
France. 



60 



(») 



2.7 
4.28 



2.22 

1.90 

2.85 

1.58-1.83 

1.58-1.90 



• 2. 



53-2.83 

2.07 
3.10 
2.53 
38-^.0 
3.8 
2.53 

6.60 
5.70 
5.70 
5.70 



flax mill, 
LiUe. 



60 



1.67-2.00 
3.0 
4.75 



{ 



2.1 
2.0 
2.38 
1.25 

1.86-2.13 

2.57-2.76 

2.23 

•4.75 
3.10 
2.38 
3.81 
2.85 

6.35 
5.70 
6.35 
4.05 
"4.75 
1*4.05 



Average 

Courtral 

mils-Lille. 



60 



1.66-2.24 

3.56-3.81 

4.75 



{. 



}■ 



2.14-2.85 

2.14-2.71 

2.38-2.61 

1.06 

1.19-2.14 

3.20-^.33 
•2.61-2.80 
2.14-2.38 
3.81-5.47 
2.18-2.61 
2.38-3.33 
3.56-3.81 
2.85 

8.1 
11.43 
12.38 
• 6.18 



MiUbi 

West- 
phalia. 



Average 
wages west 
of Germany. 



«8 



fiS 



>*3.41 
•6.43 
•6.22 



3.40-3.53 
•4.26-4.86 
•4.46-1.76 



} 



2.39 
2.38 
2.42 
2.40 

2.19 

3.02 

2.31 
•3.88 

2.65 
•3.13 

2.80 
•3.06 

7.74 
7.60 
8.34 
6.23 



2.2^2.84 
2.22-2.S2 
2.8 -3.45 
2.3-2.5 

1.72-1.^1 
•2.43 

2.64-3.65 

1.91-2.12 

3.65-4.05 

•3.34-3.65 

•3.06-3.76 

2.26-3.66 



r 



6.09 
6.09 
6.0-6.9 
5.7-6.09 

(») 



Wages in 
America. 



U 



) 



8.M 
10.» 
12.65 

§.07 

5.6 ^.75 
6.29 
5.51 
4.47 

4.47 

4.91-6.71 

4.61-n5.0 
6.64-7.16 
M6.10 
6.27 
7.77-0.44 
5.02-5.94 

26.9 
26.1 
23.3 
13.0 



1 First filler, 1.74; second filler, 1.90; change end, 2.14. 

« Piecework. 

•Oirls. 

« 14 years. 

» 17 years. 

•Dry. 

' 2 sided. 

• 1 sided. 

•Men. 
» Women. 

*» FonmeD receive liree houses and heating. Salaries depend on capabilities, reliableneis, length of 
MTvice, size of room, and sort of machinery in the room. 
n All pieoework, except doffers and foremen in hackling and reeling robm. 
1* Bundlers. 
*» Polers. 
1* Mostly piecework rates. 

BBIEF SXTBMITTED BT THE WEST EITO THfiEAD CO., 

MILLBHTBT, MASS. 



FLAX. 

January 17, 1013. 
'^e CoiaoTTEE ON Wats and Means, 

House qf Representatives y Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We have been tnanufacturinff since 1892 a line of high-grade linen 
tihreads, using nothing but imported flax, as there is none grown in the United States 
that is at all suitable for our use. 

We buy all our flax in the same markets the spinners of Great Britain and the Ooii- 
tinent buy theirs, but with this difference (par. 334), flax not hackled or dressed, 
1 cent per pound duty. 

Paragrapn 335. Flax hackled, known as dressed line, 3 cents per pound duty. 

It makes no diSetence whether the flax is brought in unhackled, paying 1 cent per 
pound, or hackled, paying 3 cents per poimd. When it is put on the spread boara it 
eosts tne spinner in the United States 3 cents per pound more than it does the spin- 
ner abroad. 

All oiu" machines in the preparing and spinning rooms, comprising 80 per cent ol 
the total machines used in the mill, come from abroad, paying 45 per cent duty. 
These machines are not made in this country. 
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A Belfast spinner buys from the same markets, paying no duty. 
The cost to the West End Thread Co. in labor over that of Great Britain and eastern 
Germany is as follows: 



.Sprtaders 

tfrttvers 

Rovers 

Spinners 

Doffing mistress 

Doflers 

Reelets 



Great 
Britain. 



PercerU. 
268 
286 
804 
315 
214 
219 
827 



Eastem 
Oermany. 



PireetU, 
ZU 
339 
880 
353 
230 
273 
406 



The ptoduction is no greater in anv linen-'thread mill in the United States, and it 
is a question if it is as great as in the milk at Belfast, Ireland, spinning the same 
ntimbers. 

The imports of threads, twines, or cords, under paragraph 340 of Schedule J fcnr the 
last three years were as follows: 



Imports: 
Pomids. 
Value.. 



1010 



555,586.40 
8353,853.45 



1911 



576,903.25 
8360,288.00 



1912 



647,844.00 
8450,914.00 



The above comparisons show a steady increase in the imports the past three years, 
which fact is supported by our finding a steadily increasing competition from foreign 
linen threads which is becoming harder to meet even under the present tariff. 

As there is no flax grown in the United States that can be used in manufecturing 
linen threads, we would recommend paragraph 334, flax not hackled or dressed, 1 
cent per pound, be free; paragraph 335, flax hackled, known as dressed line, 3 cents 
par pound, be free. 

Should paragraphs 334 and 335 be put on the free list, paragraph 340 could be 
reduced in proportion, but the base of 12 cents per pound should not be altered, but 
the increment of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound additional for each lea or number 
could be reduced by about 10 per cent. This would equal a reduction of over 10 per 
cent on the whole schedule of threads finer than 6 lea or number. 

But this change would only be justified by having flax on the free list. 

The specific duty on thread has been much more satisfactory and free from the 
undervaluations which prevailed under the ad valorem sjrstem. The specific lates 
in paragiaphs 340 and 341 have prevented undox'valuation and fraud, so much in 
evidence under former laws. 

We believe that any reduction in the tariff except as we have recommended would 
result disastrously to the linen*thread industry in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

West Exd Thread Co., 

Rupus W. Poole, Managing Director. 

BBIEF OF CHABLES D. OBTH, OF HAHTSOIT & OBTH, NEW TOBK. 

FLAX, NOT HACKLED OB DRESSED. 

Present duty, 1 cent per pound. 

Change recommendea, free. 

Reason: Flax for spinning is not grown in the United States, and the duty, there- 
fore, is not protective. The revenue is onl^r |200,000 to $250,000 per annum, against 
which free flax would not only stimulate this branch of textile manufacturing m the 
United States but woidd also tend to cheapen the price of crash, or "poor man's 
linen/' which is now the chief American linen fabric manufacture. 
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FLAZ, HACKLED. 



Present duty, 3 cents per pound. 

Change recommended, 1 cent per pound. 

Keason: On account of the low price of labor, flax can be hackled much more 
cheaply abroad than in the United States; but any advantage which mi^ht be derived 
by the Government in revenue or by the mills or the consumers by takmg advantage 
of this cheap labor is impossible on account of a practically prohibitive duty. The 
reduction in duty indicated would probably stimulate importations so as to yield 
more revenue and would probably give more employment to flax-spinning labor 
here than the reverse. 

BRUSHED FLAX. 

Present duty, either 1 cent or 3 cents per pound, according to the decision of the 
appraisers. 

Change recommended, one-half cent per pound. 

Reason: ^'Brushed " flax is partially advanced in value by a species of rough hack- 
ling, but not to the same extent as flax known as ' ' hackled. ' ' * ' Bnished '' flax should 
be specifically provided for to prevent attempts to enter such flax as raw and also 
to fix a duty proportionate to the facts. 

TOW OP FLAX. 

Present duty, $20 per ton. 
Changes recommended, free. 

Reasons: Flax tow is a very much cheaper article than flax itself and a duty prac- 
tically the same as that on flax is illogical and unreasonable. 

HEMP AND TOW OP HEMP. 

Present duty, $22.50 per ton. 

Changes recommended, free. 

Reasons: The production of hemp in the United States is a constantly declining 
industry, owing to the fact that other crops are found much more remunerative, and 
that the *' breaking" of hemp requires hand labor of a very arduous nature, with the 
result that the laoorers prefer other work. The revenue is only from $100,000 to 
$125,000 per annum, against which the absence of a duty would cheapen rough linens, 
shoe threads, carpet yams, cordage, and strings for tying packages, and would fur^er 
stimulate this branch of textile manufacturing in the United States. In any case 
the duty on hemp tows should not be as great as the duty on hemp itself, for the same 
reasons specified regarding paragraph 336 immediately preceding. 

HEMP HACKLED. 

Present duty, $45 per ton. 

Change recommended, $22.40 per ton. 

Reasons: Same as those regardmg flax, hackled. 

ORASSES AND FIBERS. 

Present duty, free. 

Change recommended, in nomenclature. Specification in more detail of articles 
meant to be included. 

Reasons: No fibers now commercially imported are ^'^sses" and the term is a 
misnomer. Many fibers now admitted free are not mentioned in the paragraph and 
they could and should be included in detail. 

Schedule N, paragraph 479, now covers hemp, jute, and flax wastes, and flax noils 
which are imported for use other than for paper manufacturing (in which latter case 
they are enterable free under free list, para^ph 644). 

ftesent duty, 10 per cent. 

Change recommended, free. 

Reasons: These articles are mill by-products, and conseq^uently the present duty 

grotects nothing nor nobody. The revenue is inconsequential, and free entry would 
elp the textile industries. Moreover, it would prevent dishonest entry of these 
articles under paragraph 644 of the free list; so that merchandise actually being im- 
ported for spinning is not entered **for paper making." 
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NoTB. — ^In any case the duties on all "tows" should be materially less than the 
duty on the material from which they are derived, because the values of tows are so 
much less, and their condition is much more crude. 

No recommendation is made herein for free entry of anything except raw materials. 

Charles D. Orth. 
Hanson & Obth. 

BBIEF OF MEBEDITH LINEN MILLS, MEBEDITH, N. H. 

January 24, 1913. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

WashingtoTiy B.C.: 

The Meredith Linen Mills, located at Meredith, N. H., respectfully submit the 
following brief: 

This corporation is organized under the laws of Massachusetts with capital of 
$140,000. The business is the manufacture of pure linen crash and towels. The 
average annual production is 2,000,000 yards. All of the raw material is flax pur- 
chased in the open markets of Europe, on which a duty is paid. No American-grown 
flax has ever been purchased or offered for sale to this company. The. mill employs 
American labor entirely and has never had any labor troubles. The plant lost heavily 
during the first eight years of its existence (1901 to 1909), the principal cause of which 
was its inability to compete with foreign-made linen crash. It has been a difficult 
task to induce large buyers of linen to teke up the American-made goods. Imported 
crash bearing Irish or Scotch names has a great advantage over American-made goods. 
Our Irish ana Scotch competitors purchase their raw material (flax) free of duty, which 
fect^ coupled with their lower rate of wage and prestige on the market, gives them a 
decided advantage. Inasmuch as there seems to be no American-grown flax on the 
market available for spinning, we make the following suggestions to your committee: 
That raw flax, tow of flax, and combings of flax be admitted to this country free of 
duty; that any material reduction of duty on linen crash or linen towels will make it 
extremely difficult to compete with foreign-made crashes and might result in disaster 
to the industry. 

Respectfully submitted. Meredith Linen Mills, 

Alfred F. Hall, Agent. 

TESTIHONT OF V. B. BLEHDON, BBISBANE BUILDINa, BUTFFALO, 

N. Y., ON THE SUBJECT OF FIAX TOW. > 

Mr. Blehdon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during the week that 
I have been present here I have heard everything discussed except an 
article out of which hundreds of different articles are manufactured; 
that is flax straw and flax tow. Flax straw is raised in the Northwest, 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 

The duty on flax straw has been $5 a ton and $20 a ton on manu- 
factured tow. I have some samples here, but I left them over at 
Mr. Smithes office. I wish I could show them to you. Can I be ex- 
cused for a moment ? 

The Chairman. You may submit the samples later. 

Mr. Blehdon. In flax straw the top, the little bulb, contains the 
seed; the lower part is the straw. Tne longer it grows the better. 
For instance Micnigan and Ohio produce the best straw, and in North 
Dakota and South Dakota the straw is inferior. 

The seed is used for linseed oil, as we all know, and the straw is used 
in tow mills to make tow out of it. Tow is used for upholstering. 
For instance, you buy a parlor suite, a chair, or a couch stuffed with 
hair, you get the tow. Hair is worth about 40 or 50 cents a pound, 
and tow is much cheaper. But the bottom of any upholstered chair 
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is tow, with a little hair, perhaps, on top. It is also used for lining 
refrigerator cars, where formerly they had used charcoal and cattle 
hair. Instead of that, tow is now used. The tow is boiled and 
chemically prepared, put into heavy papers, and refrigerator cars are 
lined with it. Fruit and vegetable articles are now shipped from 
California to New York with only one icing at Denver, where formerly 
three icings were necessary. Most of the railroads now use tow for 
lining their refrigerator cars. The tow mills have only been recently 
established in America, between 40 and 60 years ago, and as far as 
the car lining is concerned that has only been within the last five 
years. 'As I said, cattle hair was formerly used, but cattle hair smells 
after a certain time, and fruit can not be shipped. The tow is boiled, 
and it never smells after it is chemically prepared. It is a kind of 
flax. The farmers raise that flax and sell the seed to the linseed-oil 
mill companies, and the flax straw they sell to the tow mills. They 
derive a very large income because they receive from three to eight or 
nine dollars a ton for the flax straw delivered at the naills. There is 
at present a very large concern, called the Union Fibre Co., at Winona, 
Minn., manufacturing linings for refrigerator cars. 

About 3,000,000 tons of flax straw is raised by the farmers in this 
country, of which about 1,500,000 tons are in good condition to be 
used for tow for refrigerator-car linings. Michigan and Ohio produce 
about the best flax stra,w in this country. They take more care in 
raising it than they do in North Dakota, where it is mostly raised for 
the seed. The farmers derive a very large income, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, out of selling flax straw to refrigerator-carpeople 
and the tow mills. The tow nulls are distributed all over the Western 
States, in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, in both the 
Dakotas, and some in Ohio. Gentlemen, the farmers are desirous of 
selling their straw. To some farmers it means $10 a year, to some 
$20, to some $50 a year, and to some $500 a year. I am interested 
in several of the tow mills and own some land out in North Dakota, 
and I am anxious to sell straw to the manufacturers of refrigerating 
cars. I travel all over the Northwest, and I am intrusted by the 
farmers of the Northwest to bring the matter before you. I receive 
not a cent for it. I am only acting in the interest of the farmers. 
I had the pleasure of turning over to the clerk of your conunittee 
petitions containing a thousand signatures of farmers of the North- 
west, and I understand there are a hundred thousand signatures to 
petitions which have been submitted to the Representatives and 
Senators, and more coming. 

Mr. Harrison. What did you say was the American production 
of flax straw ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Good flax straw that is worth something, about 
3,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Harrison. We imported last year 170 tons. Do you think 
the farmers of the Northwest need be alarmed about the invasion of 
their markets ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Yes, sir. The appraisers have made a mistake. In 
the Payne tariff it said "tow of flax,'' and the appraisers took it 
literally. You make tow out of flax straw, and not out of flax. 

Mr. Harrison. Of tow flax, only 1,325 tons were imported, so that 
with all the tow of flax and flax straw put together there was not as 
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much as 1,500 tons imported at the very low rate of duty, and you 
say yourself there were at least three and a half million tona of good 
flax straw produced in the United States. 

Mr. Blehdon. But since the appraisers have made that decision 
thousands of tons have coitie in. 

Mr. Harbison. When did they make that decision ? 

Mr. Blehdon. On the 7th of October. I have the papers, and I, 
will present the petition and everything. That decision has b^eja 
inimediately reversed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and a new 
hearing is going to be held on it. 

Mr. Harbison. Under what classification does it now come in, if 
it is not flax straw nor tow of flax ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Flax straw 

Mr. Harbison. Flax straw is specifically dutiable at $5 per ton. 

Mr. Blshxk)n. It costs from ten to twenty dollars to make a toA 
of tow out of flax straw. 

Mr. Harrison. What is this material that has been decided by the 
Board of Appraisers to be on the free list, if it is not flax straw nor 
tow of flax ? 

Mr. Blehdon. They let it come in as flax-straw paper stock. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, but flax straw is specifically dutiable under 
the law at $5 per ton ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. What was their decision which permitted them to 
bring it in free? 

Mr. Blehdon. I did not say free. I meant tow as flax straw. 
There is no duty on tow. They bring it in as flax straw now. 

Mr. Harrison. Tow flax is taxed at $20 per ton, and flax straw 
at $5 per ton ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But they now let the tow come in under the flax- 
straw rate. 

Mr. Harrison. They let the tow come in at a lower duty ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Yes; as flax straw. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not on the free list? 

Mr. Blehdon. No, sir; unless it is falsely imported as flax waste or 
paper stock. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So that the rate on tow, which was $20 under thd 
law, is now $5 ? 

Mr. Blehdon. It is $5. Flax is worth 16 cents a pound, and taw 
is worth about 2.5 or 3 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. You say that decision has been reversed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Blehdon. Not reversed; but a new hearing has been ordered. 

The Chairman. Before the Board of Appraisers ? 

Mr. Blebdon. Before the Board of Appraisers; but there is an old 
saying that they never reverse themselves, but that may not be so;;^ 
it may be wrong. 

Now, gentlemen, the farmers pray, and you wlQ see hundreds — 
thousands — of their signatures, part of which 1 have submitted to- 
day, asking that the duty be left as it is. 
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There is no combination; they are all poor farmers, and that is all 
they want. 

I would further like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I have been 
here a week and have listened to what was going on here. 

I travel a great deal through North and South Dakota, and Minne- 
sota, and West, and I have found out that some newspapers and some 
fellows who travel over the Northwest and meet the farmers tell 
them that ''Now the Democrats are in, and you voted for them, and 
you will find out that things will be altogether different," and that 
you give only 10 minutes to each witness who appears before you. 

I have, as I stated, been here a whole week and listened to the 

Eroceedings of your honorable committee, and I have seen that you 
ave given everybodv all the time he or they wanted. You have 
had men before you for an hour and have listened carefully to what 
they have to say, and I tell you that whoever has chosen your com- 
mittee has chosen well, and in the interest of the people, and I found 
that it is a good thing that you have been chosen, for you will cer- 
tainly decide in the interest of the people. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. After that compliment I should be surprised if 
flax is not well taken care of. 

Mr. Blehdon. Now, no, I do not say it for that. It is all right, I 
can tell you that. 

Corrected Brief of V. R. Blehdon, 438 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Representing Farmers and Himself. — Schedule J, Flax Straw (Sbo. 333), 
Flax Tow Made of Flax Straw (Sec. 336). 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The northwestern and western parts of the United States raise 
about 3,000,000 tons of flax straw in feivorable years. There are some years, as for in- 
stance 1909 and 1910, on account of the great heat then prevailing, millions of acres 
were damaged and the product made worthless, causing great loss to the farmers. 

Most of the good flax straw raised in the Northwest, in Iowa, Michigan, North and 
South Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, is purchased from Uie farmers by the 
tow mills, of which there are lar^e numbers located in the different States mentioned. 

Furthermore, it is used for bmder twine by the International Harvester Co. and 
several other concerns. 

For the last few years a new use has been made of it. When common flax straw is 
being manufactured into tow, and that tow is being now used by almost all the rail- 
roads for lining of refrigerator cars, and thousands of these cars are now running from 
California to New York, from the North to the South, and only one icing is wanted 
lor perishable articles, when formerly the cars were lined with cattle hair or cork or 
€harcoal, the same distance needed three icings. 

Tow mills have been established only in this country within the last 30 or 40 years, 
for previously all flax straw was burned by the farmers when the straw was thrashed 
out. 

The price the farmers receive for flax straw is from $3 to $9 a ton, according to the 
quality and length of the straw and the amount of fiber it contains, for it is the fiber 
alone which can be used for tow, for binder twine, or for car linings. So, therefore, 
tiie farmers, when the straw is thrashed and the seed taken out, cart it themselves or 
bale and ship the straw to the mills and receive immediate cash for the product, and 
is therefore a very large income to farmers. 

At the mill the flax straw is dried, then goes through from 24 to 72 corrugated steel 
rollers; then goes through revolving pickers; then through wire shakers where all 
woody substances are shaken out, or should be, as far as possible. It ip then baled. 

The better and finer the grade of tow the oftener it has to be repassed through the 
machinery and rollers, and the oftener it goes through the finer the tow and more 
expensive it will be. 
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The manufacture of fine grades of tow alone costs us as much as $12 to $15 a ton of 
tow, and from 3 to 5 tons of straw are needed to make 1 ton of the finest tow. 

The many tow mills distributed over the North and Northwest are to a large extent 
owned by people who live among the farmers in the small towns, who borrow money 
from small banks to pay for the flax tow, and being their own salesmen sell the tow 
themselves, or have agents who travel through the country and sell the tow, or who 
buy it of them, and when they have sold the tow they pay back the bank. A tow mill 
is a small matter, costing from $4,000 to $8,000 or $9,000, except two or three, which 
are owned by the International Flax Twine Co., St. Paul, or the Union Fiber Co., and 
cost perhaps $30,000 or $40,000 a piece. In this way only not more than one-third of 
the flax straw produced in this country is salable, ana the farmers are waiting anxiously 
some new industries which have so far been found a great loss, as by instance the 
manufacturing of linen out of American straw, but some grades of paper are being 
seriously tried now out of the American flax straw. 

Russia raises more flax, and consequently more flax straw, than America, and to- 

f ether with Canada they could flood the whole United States with cheap tow at one- 
alf or less, for Russia pays only 55 cents (1 ruble Russian money) a day tp laborers 
in the tow mill, whereas the Americans pay from $2 to $2.75 a day, and Canada pays 
only half these wages, and the farmers receive only, in Russia, 1 understand, about 50 
cents for the flax straw a ton, and in Canada only one-half we pay to the farmer. 

For all these reasons the farmers have signed many petitions to your honorable 
body, to which I have the honor to present, as well as all kinds of citizens, and I imder- 
Btand that 100,000 signers will follow, praying that the present duty shall remain as it 
is, to wit, $5 on flax straw a ton; and the present duty on tow made out of flax straw 
remain as it is now, $20 a ton of 2,000 pounds. Leaving the matter in your hands, 
I have the honor to be, 

V. R. Blbhdon, 
For himselj and farmers of North and South Dakota, 

Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio. 

PABAGBAFH 337. 

Hemp, and tow of hemp, twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per ton; hemp, 
hackled, known as "line of hemp,'' forty-five dollars per ton. 

HEMP. 

TESTIMONY OF EDWIN D. METCALF, PRESIDENT OF THE 

COLUMBIAN ROPE CO., AUBURN, N. Y. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Metcalf, what paragraph do you refer to? 

Mi, Metcalf. Paragraphs 337, 578, covering our raw material, and 
339 and 507, covering our manufactured product. 

Mr. Chairman, m considering how any new tariff will affect an 
industry it is well to investigate and consider present conditions. 

The Chaibman. Mi, Metcalf, I understand that Mr. Loring has 
yielded you his time ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir; in view of the interest that this committee 
has expressed in the refund of export duty on manila hemp. 

The Chairman. Very well; the committee will allow you 20 minutes. 

Mr. Metcalf. I want to say right here and have it go into the record 
that there are for sale in the Imited States at the present time six 
manufacturing estabUshments in our industry, includmg the buildings 
and machinery, that are shut down. I will give you the names : Sewell 
& Day, of Boston; Pearson Cordage Co., of Boston; the Newbury- 
port Cordage Co., of Newburyport, Mass.; the Morgan Avenue Co., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Waterbury Mill, of Brooklyn N. Y., and the 
Overman Schrader Mill, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

While the manufacture of cables, rope, and cordage is as ancient 
as any known industry, it has been one of the most unfortunate, 
industries to investors in the United States for the past 25 years. 
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Many old plants are now for sale or dismantled, which were once 
prosperous industries, and not a new mill has been built in the past 
10 years. 

While the United States has exported as well as imported manu- 
factured products in our line, this condition is due to various causes; 
in some to overcapitalization; sharp competition between manu*^ 
facturer^; small margins of profit between raw material and finished 
products; wide fluctuations m the price of raw material; increase in 
cost of labor, which to-day is more than 60 per cent higher than 
similar industries pay in Europe; the gradual mcrease in the use of 
wire rope in the equipment of vessels; and the competition of con- 
vict labor in some oi the State prisons; and now, to add to our 
troubles, under the Panama act, new vessels are permitted to equip 
and replace with cordage admitted free of duty. 

The Chairman. That was the case on all ships in the foreign com-^ 
merce before the Panama act. That act only extended that pro- 
vision to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not understand it was. 

The Chairman. I think American ships in foreign commerce be- 
fore that time were entitled to import free articles that were used in 
the building of the ship. 

Mr. Metcalf. They could not equip the ship and replace them 
free. 

The Chairman. I think the extension in the Panama act was only 
to ships in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes; but that covers our best trade. Now, with 
regard to convict labor. There were over 39,000,000 pounds produced 
in State prisons this last season. 

With these conditions before vou, we beg leave to suggest the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

First, that paragraph 578 of the tariff act of 1909, covering the 

Erincipal part of our raw material, and the coarsest kinds of vegetable 
ber, shall remain the same as at present; 

Second, that paragraph 337, covering hemp and tow of hemp, 
read as follows: 

Hemp and tow of hemp, $20 per ton; hemp, hackled, known aa "line of hemp,'* 
$40 per ton. 

This tariff is a special protection to American hemp growers in 
Kentucky, and the above is all that Mr. Hamilton Scott, representing 
the growers, asked for before the Committee on Ways and Means 
November 30, 1908. But in the Senate it was increased to $22.50 
and $45 per ton. 

Mr. Dixon. That is the same rate they had in 1897. 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes; the same rate as formerly, before the last act. 

Third, that paragraph 339, covering cables, rope, and cordage, 
remain the same as at present — three-fourths of a cent a pound 
duty — which is much less than the duty in any other country that 
does an export business in our product, excepting England; and so 
much of such paragraph as refers to tarred ana untarred rope, remain 
as at present — namely, 2 cents per pound — as upon that raw material 
there would be a dutv of $20 and $40 a ton. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you recommend the same rates in paragraph 
337 as are in the existing law ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, excepting that which apphes to hemp, which i» 
now $22.60 and $45 a ton. I reconunend tne same as the hemp* 
growers themselves asked for in 1909 — $20 and $40 — ^just the same a» 
m the Dingley bill. But it was increased in the conference committee, 
after the Senate had changed it. 

Mr. Peters. You referred to competition with convict labor just 
now. Can you tell us where such convict labor is located ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, in the State of Kansas, in Minnesota, in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missom-i^ 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Does not Cauf omia also have convict labor ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I have no record of it. This is the only record I 
have here. 

Mr. Peters. Have you the number of men ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I have not. 

Fourth, that paragraph 507, covering binding twine, remain the 
same as at present, with the present proviso, which is quite neces- 
sary to prevent Canada from placing a duty on binding twine, to 
protect tneir own manufacturing industries. This clause now makea 
the trade reciprocal, and bindmg twine is admitted free in both 
countries. 

That is decidedly to the advantage of the American manufacturer,^ 
because we are exporting large quantities of twine from this country 
to Canada. 

When the tariff act of 1909 was imder consideration, in view of 
the refund of export duty on manila hemp from the Philippines to* 
the United States, the manufacturers of cables, cordage, and bind- 
ing twine voluntarilv appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and suggested: a reduction of from 1 cent to three-quarters of 
a cent a pound on such portion of their manufactured product as 
was affected directly and indirectly by the refimd of this export duty. 

We volimtarily appeared; we were one of the few industries thai 
asked for or suggested a reduction on our own manufactured products. 
It was in view of the reftmd, so called, of the export duty on manila 
hemp from the Philippines — which, by the way, is a misnomer — 
because at the present time it is not a question of refunding the duty, 
but simply a question of free raw material to the American manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Payne. That was in the tariff of 1909. 

Mr. Metcalf. It is in the Philippine bill. 

The Chairman. I thought it was in the Philippine bill. The refund 
proposition is not in the Payne tariff bill, but it is in the Philippine 
tariff bill. 

Mr. Metcalf. The refund act was first passed on March 8, 1902, 
and then was reaffirmed in the Philippine oill as I recall it. 

The Chairman. It was then already on the statute books when 
you appeared before this committee ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it was not reenacted into the statute books 
until after the Payne bill had become a law ? 
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Mr. Metoalp. There had been no change in the tariff, and by 
reason of having that refund we voluntarily suggested a reduction by 
reason of having it. 

Mr. Patne. It was reenacted in the Philippine tariff on goods 
coming in and going out of the Philippine Islands. 

The Chairman. Yes; it was reenacted in the Philippine bill. 

Mr. Metoalf. Since the passage of the act of 1902 refunding to 
manufacturers in the United States the amount of export duty on 
manila hemp from the Philippines shipped directly here and manu- 
factured here has resulted in the following: 

First. Increased export business of the United States in cables, 
cordage, and binding twine, by enabling the manufacturers of this 
country to better compete with the manufacturers of other countries, 
especially in South American markets. 

I have filed statistics with you taken from the Go v^ernment records, 
showing the gradual increase of exports in our line of goods. 

Second. It has increased the importation of manila hemp shipped 
directly to the United States from the Philippines, thus affording 
direct cargoes for our shipping interests; increasing business for the 
bankers oi this countrv, m financing this large amount of importa- 
tions, and necessarilv the business of the marine-insurance companies 
and importing merchants of the United States. 

The direct shipments between the Philippines and th^ United 
States have increased 100 per cent since the passage of the origmal 
act of March 8, 1902. 

Third. This refund of duty has not acted so as to depress the hemp 
industries of the Philippines, but, on the contrary, has added very 
much to increasing it, as the increased production of manila hemp 
in the Philippines for the past 10 years shows. 

My Exhibit D will show that there has been an increase from about 
eight hundred and some odd thousand bales in 1902 to one million 
four hundred and some odd thousand bales last year, showing that 
this export duty has not depressed the industry in the PhHippines. 

Should the manufacturers in this country not receive this refund 
of duty, they would be placed at a great disadvantage in the compe- 
tition with the Canadian manufacturers, as well as the manufacturers 
of France, England, and Germany, in the South American trade, and 
in some portions of Europe, where the duty is not prohibitive. 

As you are probably aware, Mr. Chairman, Canada gives a bonus 
to the manufacturers of rope and twine in an amount equal to the 
refund, so called, to the American manufacturer here. In other 
words, they pay back to them the amount of the export duty that 
they pay in the Philippines. 

Sixth. Manila hemp is recognized as the barometer of values of 
aU other kinds of vegetable nbers that we use, and anything that 
would increase the cost of manila hemp to the manufacturers m this 
countrv would naturally increase the value of other fibers and the 
cost of all our product, including binding twine, to the American 
farmers. 

Seventh, the export tax on manila hemp from the Philippines 
comes to us as a relic of the Spanish r6gime; and any return to this 
method of ancient times between citizens of the United States, 
which would seriously affect the manufacturing industries here ana 
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the users of their products, would be entirely foreign to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United States and our democratic 
principles of government. 

The export duty, so called, as you understand, Mr. Chairman, 
is not now as it was a few years ago. Now they give a bond on 
hemp shipped direct to the United States in place of paying the 
export duty, so that to-day the situation is this: That the manu- 
facturers of the United States do not pay an export duty; the manu- 
facturers of other nations do. 

Mr. James. What is the total production of hemp in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Metoalf. The total American hemp produced here, you mean ? 

Mr. James. Yes. 

Mr. Metoalf. I do not think I have those figures. It is very small* 
It is practically in Kentucky. 

Mr. James. About how much ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I do not think I have those figures. 

Mr. James. About 5,000 tons, is it not ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I would not want to say. It is not a 'very large 
amount compared with what they import. 

Mr. James. Since jute has been admitted free, what effect has that 
had upon the price of hemp ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I do not know whether that is responsible for it, 
but American hemp is^elhng at a great deal higher price to-day than 
it was 10, 15, or 20 years ago; a great deal more. ■ 

Mr. James. How much hemp is imported here ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I can not give you those figures. It is a matter of 
public record. I suppose the hemp that you refer to is the hemp that 
competes with the American hemp. That is not the Manila nemp 
that we are referring ta. The hemp you are referring to is Russian 
and Italian hemp. • 

Mr. James. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Metoalf. That competes with the product of Kentucky. 

Mr. James. Then you think these importations of 5,000 tons of 
hemp have reference to Russian and Italian hemp. 

Mr. Metoalf. I should imagine so, because that is the only hemp 
that competes with the American hemp. 

Mr. James. What is it you want ? Do you want the rate reduced 
on this character of hemp ? 

Mr. Metoalf. On American hemp we suggested a reduction of 
$2.50 on the rough hemp and $5 on the hacKied hemp, which is the 
same as existed prior to the last tariff act of 1909, and the same as Mr. 
Scott, representing the growers of American hemp in Kentucky, 
appeared before this committee and advocated. 

Mr. James. He only advocated a duty of $20 a ton, you say? 

Mr. Metoalf. $20 and $40. When it went to the Senate they 
raised the rate there, and in conference it was compromised at $22.50 
and $45, which was higher than the representative of the growers of 
hemp asked for You will find that in the records. 

The Chairman. You say you want the present law in reference to 
the export tax on Manila hemp to remain as it is ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I do. 
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The Chairman. You are advocating that ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I am. 

The Chairman. Mr. MetcaK, the American manufacturer or pur- 
-chaser of Manila hemp gets that export tax, does he not i 

Mr, Metoalf. The manufacturer does, and it decreases the coat oi 
his material just so much, and so eventually his customer get the . 
benefit of the refund. 

The Chairman. That export tax ia not levied by our Gov^Mnment, 
but by the PhiUppine Government on all hemp that is raised in the 
Philippine Islands and exported from the Philippine Islands to any 
other country; is not that right? *' 

Mr. Metoalf. That is right, excepting the United States. 

The Chairman. And if it comes to the United States, then, upon 
affidavits being made showing that it was imported to the Umted 
States, the importer is allowed to get a drawback to the amount of the 
export duty ? 

Mr. Metcalf. There is no drawback at the present time, as I under- 
stand it, as a bond is givei^ saying it is to be manufactured in the 
United States. 

The Chairman. WeU, he gets the export tax ? 

Mr. Metoalf. No; he does not pav the export; he gives a bond. 

The Chairman. In other words, the American exporter instead of 
having to pay the tax and then get it back, does not even have to go 
through the form of paying it like other people do ? 

Mr. Metcalf. No. 

The Chairman. And that export tax, except in the la^t year, as 
the price of hemp has gone up by reason of the shortajge in the crop 
in the markets, has had the effect of depressing the price of hemp to 
the farmers who grow it in the Philippine Islands ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not think so. I do not think it has had any 
•effect. As a matter of fact, the records show tlmt there has been a 
gradual increase in the production of Manila hemp almost every year. 

The Chairman. There might have been an increased production, 
l>ut it has not held the price of Manila hemp in its own market below 
the price in foreign markets, has it? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not think so, when you allow for frdght, insur- 
ance, and commission. 

The Chairman. That is. my information. 

I want to know whether you think it is fair for tiiis Govemm^it, 
because it has the power, to levy an export tax on a product of these 
Philippine people and then convert that same tax mto the pockets 
of some of the manufacturers in this country ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Chairman, I must take issue with you there. 
They are not levying a tax on the farmer or the producer in the Philip- 
pines, but you will be levying a tax upon the farmer of the United 
States, because it would increase the cost of raw material which the 
manufacturers are obliged to use in the manufacture of binding 
twine. 

The Chairman. I think our fordFathers, when they established the 
Constitution of the United States, provided in there that this Gov- 
ernment should not levy an export tax on any article. They did 
that in order that they would prosper and build up the productive 
•capacity of the people of North America, did they not? 
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Mr. Metoalf. Tliat was one of the objects. 

Hie Chairman. There is no civilized country in the world, outside 
of our own country and the Philippine Islands, which levies an 
export tax pn any of its goods going abroad, is there ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I can not say what other nations do. I only know 
about the Philippines. But I think Cuba used to have an export 
tax. I do not know whether they do now or not. 

The Chairman. They have not had such a tax since the Republic 
of Cuba was organized. The Spanish Government allowea this 
export tax in the rhiUppines. 

1 ou get the benefit of the export tax levied by the Philippine 
Government, instead of the Philippine Government getting it, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Metoalf. No, sir. Our customers get the benefit of it, by 
decreasing the cost of our raw material just so much. 

The C^iRMAN. Whether it is you or whether it is your customers, 
we are all in the same boat; we are all American citizens, and whether 
we are the manufacturer or the purchaser it seems to me we ought 
to have the same respect for the nag and the principles of the founda- 
tion of our own Government. I want to Imow whether you think 
that what our forefathers thought would be an injustice to our own 

Keople is a fair thing for us to do to a subjugated people, simply 
ecause we have the power ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I take issue with that statement, because I look at 
it from an entirely different standpoint. I look upon this as not a 
tax levied on the Pilipino, but that we pay it, and it becomes a tax 
upon the people of this country who use the product. That is the 
fact of the case. If I buy an article for $1 and get a 5-cent discount 
my cost is 96 cents, and not $1 ; and that is just what this is; if we 
get this refund, so called, our cost is the original cost, less that amount 
of refund. 

The Chairman. But here is the proposition: We levy a tax on all 
hemp, or rather our Government forces the Philippine Government 
to levy a tax on all hemp that is exported from the rhilippine Islands. 
If that hemp goes into England or any other foreign country the tax 
that is collected goes into the treasury of the Philippine Government 
for the benefit oi that country, does it not ? 

Mr. Metoalf. It does. But I do not think we forced it upon 
them. I think it was there before we forced it. I think the Spanish 
Government had it. 

The Chairman. Then it is continuing a bad law of Spain. But 
Spain gave the Philippine Islands all the tax she levied. We have 
forced this export tax upon them, and if hemp goes to a foreign coun- 
try that tax goes into tne Philippine treasury ? 

Mr. Metoalf. Yes. 

The Chairman. But if it comes to our country we take it and absorb 
it either for the benefit of the hemp manufacturer or, as you say, the 
manufacturer turns it over to the American consumer. 

Whoever gets it, it does not make any difference. I want to know 
whether you think it is right to continue a condition of that kind ? 

Mr. Metoalf. I think it would be just as unjust for the State of New 
York to put an export tax on their product against the citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania as for any country contaroUed by the United 
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States Government to put a tax on the manufacturers of another 
portion of the United States, which is not recognized in the Consti- 
tution, and which in fact the Constitution has practically prohibited. 

Mr. James. You are engaged in the manufacture of rope, are you 
not ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. You manufacture what character of rope? 

Mr. Metcalf. All kinds of rope. 

Mr. James. Do you manufacture binding twine? 

Mr. Metcalf. We do not make binding twine in our mill, but I 
am representing some of the largest manufaturers of binding twine 
in the country. 

Mr. James. Is Kentucky hemp used in the manufacture of binding 
twine ? 

Mr. Metcalf. It is not. 

Mr. James. I thought not. Kentucky hemp is used in the making 
of these heavy cables and ropes and things of that sort, is it not ? 

Mr. Metcalf. No; Kentucky hemp is used in the manufacture of 
commercial twines, for tying up packages and bundles, and it is used 
in polidied twines, what are known as JB's and C's. 

Mr. James. Such as is used in stores? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes; that is what it is used largely for. 

Mr. James. Do you manufacture any of that ? 

Mr. Metcalf. We do. 

Mr. James. If the tariff is reduced $2.50 a ton, as you advocate, 
what wiQ be the effect upon the consumer? How much cheaper 
will you be able to give the consumer this twine ? 

Mr.. Metcalf. I have not figured the percentage. I think there 
is so much waste in Kentucky hemp, anyway, that it would be very 
small. There is a very large waste in Kentucky hemp. It does 
not come in competition with any other American product that I 
know of, or any or the free-entry materials; it only comes in contact 
with Russian and Italian hemp. 

Mr. James. So vou think that a reduction of this tariff would not 
affect the KentucKy hemp at all ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not think it would. Prices have been advanc- 
ing in Kentucky hemp for the last 10 years, every year. 

Mr. James. Do you not think that is caused by the fact that our 
farmers there are not growing so much hemp ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Unquestionably so. They found out that they 
could grow tobacco and wheat more profitably than they could 
American hemp. 

Mr. James. There is no doubt about that. The truth of it is 
there are not over 10 counties in Kentucky, and I doubt if there are 
that many, who are growing hemp, and the product is falling off all 
the time. 

Mr. Metcalf. It has been falling off gradually every year ' until 
this year. 

Mr. James. I notice under the tariff rate here it was $20 per ton, 
and the revenue derived was $76,000 m 1905, and the amount of 
revenue derived in 1912, at the $22.50 rate, was $88,170.88. Do you 
thmk a reduction of this tariff of $2.50 would increase the importa- 
tions here and thereby increase the revenue ? 
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Mr. Metcalf. I can not see that it would. I think that the im- 
portation of Italian and Russian hemp is restricted. There is only 
a limited amount used comparatively, and a change in the tarift 
would not increase the use very much. 

Mr. James. It would not increase it ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not think it would. 

Mr. James. It would not increase the revenue ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. Peters. I notice that under the Wilson tariflF hemp came in 
under section 337, and hemp hackled, known as ''dressed Tine" and 
hemp tow, both came in free. Do you consider that making those 
articles free now would have a tendency to lower the price of your 
product to the consumer ? 

Mr. Metcalf. I do not ask that hemp come in free. 

Mr. Peters. I know, but I was asking yom* opinion. 

Mr. Metcalf. I think you are mistaken as to my product. I have 
two mills, one a hard fiber mill, for which I am appearing here, and 
the other is a soft fiber mill, which uses Kentucky nemp, me Russian 
hemp, and ItaUan hemp. But in the interests I am representing her© 
to-day, which is the hard-fiber product, very little of that is used. 
There is some of it used for tarred goods, etc., but the great amount 
of these importations of hemp that you see, and which Mr. James 
has read about, refer to commercial twines, and is used in the manu- 
factiffe of commercial twines. 

Mr. Peters. You said you did not make binding twines yourself, 
but that you appeared here for some other manufactm'ers who did, 
so I was asking you what effect it would have upon binding twine to 
make these two materials I refer to free. 

Mr. Metcalf. They are not used in the manufacture of binding 
twine; neither of them. The barometer of all the coarser fibers is 
Manila hemp, and when Manila hemp advances, sisal and other 
ingredients tnat go into the manuf active of binding twine advance; 
when Manila hemp is cheap, sisal is cheap, and therefore anything 
that you do that affects the cost to the manufactiu'er of the Manila 
hemp would affect the cost of the other grades of material which go 
into om* product. 

Mr. James. Is not jute a competitor of hemp ? 

Mr. Metcalf. Not a competitor in the sense to which you probably 
refer. Do' you refer to manila hemp ? 

Mr. James. No; I refer to Kentucky hemp. 

Mr. Metcalf. No; I do not think so. Kentucky hemp is a higher- 
priced material and sells for a great deal more. 

Mr. James. What sort of hemp makes the binding twine that the 
farmer uses ? 

Mr. Metcalf. That is made out of what is known as sisal fiber and 
manila hemp. [ 

Mr. James. Is any of that grown in the United States ? 

Mr. Metcalf. None of that is grown in the United States; but the 
manila hemp is grown in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. James. Do you think there is only a limited supply of this 
hemp in Russia and Italy ? 

7526^— J--13 4 
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Mr. MeTOa^.*'. Thfere is plenty of it in Ru^dia Itnd li^j of that 
l)iiat»acter. The otily limited sirpphr is the Ameri<5a*i hemp in KM- 
itKSky. As a fact the farmers in jKTelitucky da;n prodtice wheat alnd 
tobacco, even with the increased cost of labor Which the farmer has 
to contend with to-day, cheaper and make more money out of it than 
he can in producing hemp. It is largely a question of labor in Ken- 
tucky, as it is everywhere else. La^r cost has increased. In any 
case, they can produce, witJi the modem machiueiy, more to the acre 
«Ad 'i^ceive more revenue by raising tobacco and wheat ttian they 
eeto by raisfeig hetaip. 

Mr. Jakes. Especially witen tobacco is worth $20 a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Mbtoalf. I do not know anything about th6 v^alue of it. 

Mr. James. They do not make cigars out of our tobacco. 

Exhibit A. 
State prisons sales hinder twine 191^. 

Kansas 3,700,000 

M$nn€80^ 18, 813, OOO 

tf6rth l^akota 3,120,150 

Skrtiih Dtflcota 3,500,000 

Actual 29,138,160 



Exhibit B. 

Foreign Tariffs. 

German tariff on rope, tvnne, etc. 

Gables, rope, cofdage, twine (ropemakers* waares not in nature of kces produced 
exclusively by twisting together rope threads, i. e., strong single-rope yam): 

[Per 100 kilos (220 pounds).] 



United 

Sttites 

enrrenoy 

per 
p^QUd. 



OffimjlUmet^jUametorormore .,. 

Gi^I^Al^tltTessthBln 5 millimeters in diameter; also made up for letad 
trade 




.i-X. 



Genu. 



1* 
8 



1 Mark—^l cents. 
French tariff on rope, tvrine, etc. 



Vstdts, 



aao or less, 100 kilos N. (220 poilnds) 

Over 200, not to exceed 600 

Over 500, not to exceed 1,000 

Gy^ 1,000, no^'to exofsed 2,000 

Over i,000, not t6 exceed 4,0d0 



(General tariff. 


Minimum tariff. 


Francs. 


Centimes. 


Francs. 


OeotimM. 


40 
49 
57 
05 
73 


06 
14 
33 
62 
71 


30 
36 
42 
48 
54 















United 

States 

currency 

(cents). 



2.70 

4.36 
4.91 



RiLSsian tariff on rope, twine, etc, 
52} cents per 32 poundsssl.64 cents per pound. 
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CaiuuHan tariff on ropt, etc. 





"'se- 




a«n«nd. 






Trm 




Twine and cordage of all kinds D.o.p 

■a:^3-^'' ■■■ 


20^ cent.... 


^percent... 


1^^'-., 


da 


do 


Do. 
Do. 



ExmBiT C. 

[Customhouse flguTBB.l 

Ropt exparudjnm l}u United StaUt. 



July 1 to July 1— 


Atlantic 
ports. 


OuU.Mei- 
ic»,P»ifl« 
ncrtbera.. 


TotaL 




i ™ 


Pound.. 

3^ 229^637 
1,991,190 

2,134,092 
1,587,273 
2,000,629 

i;»4o;iM 


Poumh. 




\ 

i 


49; 

oa 

2M 

T7! 


s 






•a 

19 


































70,(M0,«M 


20,818,119 


90,860,775 



Binder twine exporUdfrim. the United StaUi. 

1910 60.823,000 

1911 86,741,221 



146,564,221 
Previous to 1910 binder twine was included with aU other twines and values only 
given. 

Exhibit C-2. 

[Customhonae Ognres.1 

Import* of rope and binder twine into the United Stales. 



V-,.. 


Bop«. 


Binder 
twlna. 


Years. 


.„., 


twine. 




Pounds. 

tS:T, 

is 

978^204 
849,674 


FowO: 
0,085,431 
e,484,t7S 

l:S:S 

3,718,042 

2:4le;4^ 




Pound.. 

is 


Pound.. 
12,007,000 










^;u^;4M 








T 






6,643,301 


86,622,000 
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Exhibit D. 
Imports and exports of manila Tump. 



January 1 to Jan- 
uary 1 — 



1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 



Imports from 


Exports. 


Manila 


Europe. 


Bales. 

305,790 

518.984 

377,035 

517,826 

384,470 

507,054 

401,792 


Bales. 

112,557 
13,188 
43,538 
12,261 
12,908 
6,681 
675 


Bales. 
7,933 
6,026 
6,137 
6,194 
14,154 
5,270 
5,511 



January 1 to Jan- 
uary 1— 



1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 



Exports from 


Manila. 


Europe. 


Bales. 

775,643 

504.724 

554,912 

629,110 


Bales. 

10,563 

2,736 

986 

46,017 


5,567,340 


262,010 



EiQK>rts. 



Boies. 

20,688 
8,509 
8,041 

11,705 

100, 22S 



Exhibit E. 
Receipts manila hemp at all Philippine parts— Production manila hem.p. 



Bales. 

1902 892, 000 

1903 993, 000 

1904 905, 000 

1905 922,000 

1906 761, 000 

1907 968,000 



Bales. 

1908 1,052,000 

1 909 1 , 270, 000 

1910 1,331,000 

1911 1, 262, 000 

1912 1, 419, 000 



Exhibit F. 

Statement of amount of bonus paid to Canadian mjanufacturers on manila fiber, 

[As furnished by Mr. F. C. Holmes.] 

For 9 months ending March 31, 1907 $13, 595. 49 

For year ending March 31 — 

1908 41,983.77 

1909 34, 561. 08 

1910 61,506.83 

1911 49,784.29 

Total 201, 431. 46 

The total bonus is 75 cents per 100 kilos of 2\ pounds per kilo. The 9 months' period 
above is on account of Government changing tne end of their fiscal year from June 30 
to March 31. 



Comparative cost of labor in a mill at New Castle^ England (in roman)j and one at Auburn, 

N, Y, {in italic), 54 hours per week in both countries. 



Piece price for opening manila hem {5/^^^', bJfe. 



Average wage per 
week. 



Female. 



Preparing room 
Spinning room. 

Rope room 

Engineer 

Machinist 

Carpenter 

Oilers 




3.43 
6.60 
3.43 
7.60 
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Chicago, Janucary 18^ 19JS, 
€ol. E. D. Metcalf, 

Columbian Rope Co.^ AvJbwm, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your letter of the 14th and thank you for calling 
our attention to the hearing on Schedule J, on January 24, and note your attitude on 
^e subject and your suggestion that we send a representative to the hearing. 

This law went into effect before the organization of International Harvester Co., and 
we have never taken any action for or a^inst it. Your letter was submitted to Uie 
officers of the company, and after full consideration, they instruct me to say to you that 
while we regret to refuse your request, we do not in this case see our way clear to change 
our position and will not, therefore, send a representative to the hearing. 
Very truly, yours, 

International Harvester Co. 
By H. L. Daniels, 

Manager Fiber Department, 



Average price of sisal. New York, during the following years: 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907, 
1908. 



Cents. 

7.78 
7.57 
7.61 
7.26 
6.61 
5.40 



1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 



Cents. 

5.75 
5.12 
4.39 
5.60 



Average 6.309 



Average price of manila, New York, during the following years: 

Cents. 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 



8.77 
9.34 
9.60 
9.97 
9.98 
6.39 



1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 



Cents. 

6.33 
5.70 
5.13 
7.44 



Average 7.865 



United States Department op Agriculture, 

Bureau op Plant Industry, 
Waakington, D. C, December 27 , 1912, 
Mr. Wm. Ers. Lamb, WashingUmy D. C. 

Dear Sir : Your request for information regarding the production of American hemp 
addressed to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has been referred to this 
office. 

Hemp is regarded as one of the minor cro|)s, and no attempt is made to gather ac- 
curate statistics regarding its production, as is done in the case of wheat, com, oats, 
cotton, and the other important crops. 

The most reliable data that we have is based upon the reports of the commissioner 
of agriculture of Kentucky, where most of the nemp is grown, and upon personal 
investiRations and statements received at this office from hemp growers. The follow- 
ing table gives the statistics based upon these sources from 1898 to 1912, and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the importation during the same years. 



Year. 



1888 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903. 
1904 
1905. 



Produced 
in Ken- 
tucky. 



Tons. 
4,024 
2,333 
2,416 
1,589 
3,830 
6,319 
2,747 
3,776 



Imported. 



Tons. 
4,017 
3,941 
3,400 
4,067 
6,054 
4,919 
5,871 
3,987 



Year. 



1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 



Produced 
in Ken- 
tucky. 



T(m3. 
2,529 
2,981 
3,000 
3,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 



Imported. 



Tons. 
5,317 
8,718 
6,231 
5,208 
6,423 
6,278 
6,007 
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The figures for production in Kentucky from 1898 to 1907 are taken from the biennial 
report of the commissioner of agriculture of Kentucky, 1908-9. The figures for the 
years since that date are based entirely upon the statements received at this ofiice. 
The production for 1912 is, of course, a mere estimate, for very little fiber has thus 
far been prepared from the crops of last year. From 100 to 500 tons ol fiber are pror 
duced each year in States outside of Kentucky. The production during the pas( 
year in Indiana^ Wisconsin, and Ohio will probably amount to nearly 200 tons. The 
low production in 1911, in Kentucky, is due in part to reduced acreage, but still more- 
to unfavorable weather conditions. During the past season the acreage has been 
somewhat larger and the weather conditions have been more favorable. 
Very truly, yoxurs, 

Ly^tbe M. Dewey, 
Botanist in Charge of Fiber Investigations. 



[Figures from statements of Hanson & Orth.] 

Amount of refund of export duty paid by the Philippine Government from 1902 to 1911 
(inclvMve)j basea on imports ofrrumua hemp into the United States from Manila. 

Number of bales imported 4, 938, 230 

Less imported in January, February, March, and April, 1902, the act 
providing for the refund having been approved March 8, 1902 64, 648- 



4, 873, 582 
Less exports 88, 52S 

4, 785, 05» 

■ • "^ 

4,785,059 bales, at 93J cents per bale $4,466, 056. 07 

Statement of above except the use of customhouse records of exports. 

Number of bales imported 4, 938, 230 

Less January, February, March, and April, 1902 64, 648 

4, 873, 582 
Less exports, 29,191 tons, at 8 bales to ton 233, 528 



4, 640, 054 

: ... I 'i a = 

4,640,054 bales, at 93J cents per bale |4, 330, 717. 07 



SALES OF PROPERTIES OF THE STANDARD CORDAGE GO. 

New York, April 2, 1912. 
Mr. Edwin D. Metcalf, 

Auburn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: The properties of the Standard Cordace Co. recently sold under fore- 
closure were bought in by the bondholders at the following prices: 

In Elizabethport, N. J. : Land only; no buildings on property $25, OOO 

In Boston, Mass. : Sewall & Day and Pearson, mill and machinery 150, OOO 

In Brooklyn, N. Y.: Waterbury and Morgan Avenue, mill and machinery. . 100, OOO 

The above, $275,000, is practically 10 per cent of the bond issue covering said 
properties. 

Yours, very truly, H. W. Grimwood, Secretary. 
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* CoLimBiAN Rope Co., 

Auburn, N. Y., February 6, J913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman CommiUei on Wayt and Mtans, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Incloaed please find Htatemenl; of tlie vaiioiu amounts of ""ftnilit 
hemp uaed by the manuiacturerB of the United States since the refund law passed in 
1902. _ 

I wish to call your attention specially to this: In view of the joint reeollition intro- 
duced by Mr. Jones, in the preamble oif which he saya: "It is chained tiiat the Inter-, 
natioaal Harvester Co., and other American importers of manila hemp, have iil tie 
last 10 years collected more than $4,000,000 in refunds of export taxes on manjla 
hemp." It is decidedly unfair to the indusliy, as a whole, and to the l^itimate manit 
facturera of rope and cordage in this country that their interests should be prejudiced 
by as(a(«meatof thiskind. 

This inclosed statement shows just what the International Harvester Co. have used 
of manila hemp, which they have manufactured entirely into binding twine, and have 
been obliged, the same as other manufacturers, to give their customers the benefit. of 
this decreased coat of hemp. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., of North Plymouth, Mass., are the largest users of manila 
hemp in the United States, using more than double the amount used by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. Theymanufactureropeaswellasbinding twine, and they hav« 
a mill in Canada, and the Canadian Government refunds to the manufacturers of that 
country, by means of a bonus, a sum equal to the rehmd to Uie m«oufacturers in fix 
States. 

This statement of receipts also shows the manufacturers who are closed up and gone 
out of business, by reason of competitive conditions in this country. There are 11 
blank spaces for the year 1912, which shows there are 11 different manufacturers whe 
have retired from the use of manila hemp in the manufacture of binding twine or rope. 

Every manufacturer in the United Slates of rope, cordite, or binding twine, needs 
free raw material to not only hold their ahare of the domestic business, but to get a 
share in the foreign bueiness; and such statements as contained in the resolution re- 
ferred to are misleading and injurious to legitimate manu^turers. 
Yours, truly, 

Edwhj D. Metcalf, President. 



Mam^faeturert' rtctipU of manila hemp in baUi. 
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Manufacturera* receipts of manila hemp in bales — Oontinuei. 





1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Morley Twine & Machinery 
Co 














350 








Miamisburg Twine & Cordage 
<3o 


125 


0) 
















Lyman Cordage Co 












6,776 


7,761 


6,152 


Nkgara Cordage Co 








1,088 


1,550 
500 








Overman & Scnrader Cordage 
Co 








2,799 


4,407 


1,320 
735 
200 
370 


1,073 

1,161 

785 

1,000 




Rinek Cordage Co 




500 






4,364 


E. T. Rugg£ Co 








1,020 


210 


800 

300 

2,805 


866 


J. Bauschenburger & Co 










1,160 


Standard Cordage Co 


52,688 


44,422 


10,784 
14,200 


26,801 

15,423 

7,475 

7,475 


11,619 


5,198 




Travers Bros. Co 








T>(iTier TnftkAn? ..... 
















22,590 


"PnVnown , 


4,291 


1,282 


614 


95 


630 


542 


260 


303 


282 


Destroyed by fire, American 
Dock 


















* 








522,538 


417,612 


486,920 


423,131 


490,846 


418,179 


766,949 


588,381 


549,064 


666,666 



1 Retired. 

MEMOBIAL OF THE ITALIAIT GHAMBEB OF GOMMEBGE IN 

NEW TOBK BEGARDIira HEMP. 

Hon. O. W. Underwood, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington f D. C. 

Sir: The exempting from duty of textile raw materials necessary to American 
industry should be an underlying principle in the framing of our tariff. This principle 
has, however, received in the past only partial indorsement for such of the textile 
materials as, for instance, raw silk, not produced in this country, or cotton, for which 
this country is the main source of supply, on which the necessity of the exemption 
from duty is obvious, and on which duties would be injurious and not only superfluous, 
as they would prevent the importation of either the raw material or of certain grades 
not produced in this country, and indispensable to American manufacture. 

On other important textiles — for example, raw wool, flax, and hemp-— duties have 
been levied under the guise of protection to domestic production, in a measure, 
however, which has, as a rule, always been higher to that which reasonable protec- 
tion would justify, and always more or less burdensome to manufacture, and dearly 
paid for by the consumer. 

Hemp, altliough in comparison with the above-stated textile materials of lesser 
importance, has certain specific uses in which it can not conveniently be replaced by 
other materials. 

While manila hemp, istle, jute, and other kindred fibers of cheaper cost which have 
substituted hemp in certain uses, such as the manufacture of hard cordage, have been 
exempted from duty, thus giving them, besides the advantage of lower cost of produc- 
tion, that of exemption from fiscal burdens, hemp proper, such as imported from Italy 
and Russia, which is a material of higher cost, has been made to bear a duty of $22.50 
per ton, which has contributed, by enhancing its cost, to further restrict its use. 

The duty on hemp was established as a protection to domestic production, this 
fiber being produced in Kentucky, where, however, production has declined for rea- 
sons other than want of protection. 

Kentucky is the only State of the Union where this crop is raised to any appreci- 
able extent. According to the census report on agriculture for 1909, the quantity of 
hemp produced in that State was of 2,866 tons, valued at $348,386, out of a total of 3,326 
tons, valued at $410,986, for the entire United States. It has been stated that once this 
country used to grow from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of hemp, which illustrates the striking 
decrease of this production. 

This decrease can not be imputed to want of protection, because during the last 15 
years domestic production has enjoyed the privilege of a protective duty of $20 per 
ton, increased to $22.50 at the last tariff revision (1909), without any special demand or 
necessity for such advance. 
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The real causes why this fiber is not raised to a greater extent in this countrv are the 
unfamiliarity of farmers with the requirements of this crop, the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable machinery for separating the fiber from the lint, and the rather insanitary 
operation of retting in order to prepare the stems for the machine. 

At any rate the fact remains that production of this fiber in this country has declined 
to such an extent as to make the present duty on the foreign article the more burden- 
some to American manufacturers, who are of necessity compelled to obtain it from 
abroad, where more favorable conditions exist for its supply. 

Italy furnishes about four-fifths of the imported hemp, or 4,420 tons, against a total 
importation of 5,278 tons in the fiscal year 1911. 

That the last increase of duty on this fiber did not materially improve the condition 
of home supply, which marked a further decline, is shown by the statistics of produc- 
tion, from 5,245 tons, valued at $546, 338, according to the census of 1899, to 3,326 
tons, valued at $410,986, according to the census of 1909. 

The increase of duty discouraged importations, which from a total of 8,718 tons in 
1907 fell to 5,007 tons in 1912, shown by the following table: 



Value. 



1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 




11,534,371 
1,086,805 

700,164 
1,039,838 

938,338 
1,273,000 



Quantities of hemp entered for home consumption in 1907, which were 7,963 tons, 
valued at $1,452,428, yielding a revenue to the customs of $159,267, fell to 4,827 tons, 
valued at $747,759, and yielding in duties only $108,614 in the fiscal year 1911, not- 
withstanding tne increase of the rate from $20 to $22.50 per ton. 

Under the present conditions not only have manufacturers been compelled to pay 
a higher cost for this raw material but revenue has also failed to produce, notwith- 
standing the higher duty, even an equal income, which shows that the limit of taxa- 
tion, from the standpoint of raising revenue, has been passed, and that the present rate, 
instead of responsive, has proven inconvenient. 

The admission of manila hemp, sisal, istle, and jute free of duty, which has encour- 
aged the substitution of these nbers in certain uses in which hemp was formerly 
employed, has, together with the lower prices of hard cordage fibers and the increasing 
use of cotton for twine and yarns, been the cause of the unsatisfactory conditions of 
both domestic production as well as of the importation of this article, and confines the 
market possibilities for imported hemp to the higher grade of cordage and to the man- 
ufacture of certain fabrics such as carpet yarn, rough cloth, and hi^-grade twines, in 
which line it occupies a unique position, without competing with domestic production. 
The latter, owing to its different color and strength, is destined to uses different from 
those in which imported hemp is employed. 

Freights on this commodity have increased of late years over 68 per cent, and this, 
together with increased cost of production of the article and higher duty, has further 
prejudiced the consumption and demand of imported hemp, thus increasing the 
dimculties of manufacturers^ who have been compelled to raise the cost of the fabrics—^ 
many of them necessities — in which it is employed. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that hemp is a raw material indispensable to the 
American textile industry, the use of which is a source of profit to American labor; 
that it bears upon the cost of commodities which are necessities; that imported hemp 
does not compete, owin^ to its different uses, with the domestic production; that 
while no benefit has derived to the latter from the duty, this has worked unnecessary 
hardship to the manufacturer and loss to revenue: wherefore this chamber respect- 
fully recommends that hemp be exempted from duty, or should a duty be deemed 
unavoidable for reasons of revenue, that it be reducea to a more reasonable rate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LuiGi SoLARi, President^ 
For the Italian Chamber of Commerce. 
G. R. ScHROEDBR, Secretary, 
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BRIEF OF KENTUGKT HEMP GROWERS. 

Paris, Ky., January 24, 19 tS, 
Hon. Oscar Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means y House of Representatives. 

Sir: The undersigned as a grower of hemp, and representing those Kentuckians 
engaged in that pursuit, begs leave to submit through you to the committee a briei 
argument in favor of retaining the duty on hemp and hemp tow as existing at present,. 

THE DUTY IS PURELY A REVENUE TAX. 

Hie tax as now imposed is in no sense a protective dut^, as will appear from an 
examination of the statistics as to domestic production and imports. The duty und^r 
the present law is $22.50 per ton, and the aggregate of imports, including hemp not 
hackled, hemp dressed, and tow, for the year 1912 amounted to 4,997.52 tons. The 
total value of these imports amounted to $1,097,058, and the total duty paid amounted 
to $116,107.88. The equivalent ad valorem duty would be 10.58 per cent. 

We have not at hand the exact figures covering domestic production for 1912, but 
the amount twroduced in the United States was less than 10,000,000 pounds, and cer- 
tainly would not exceed the amount imported, which, as above stated, amounted to 
4>997.52 tons. Imports therefore were just about 100 per cent of the home production. 
The duty has not prevented importation, but has merely served to prohibit absorptioa 
of the American market by the cheaper-grown fibers of Russia, Italy, Hungary, and 
Roumania. 

American-grown hemp under the present duty is on a competitive basis with fibers 
from the above-named countries, so radically competitive indeed that half the Ameri- 
can market in the past year was appropriated by foreign products. 

WE SHOULD PRODUCE AMERICAN HEMP. 

It is not difficult to submit an argument to the effect that no industry should be 
maintained that can not live without governmental aid, though aid be merely indirect. 
The duty on hemp, however, is a revenue dutv, and a tariff for revenue must be main- 
tained, or will be maintained, to meet the ends of government, ^ince this is true the 
farmers of Kentucky and other States engaged in hemp production, are not certainlv 
unreasonable in asking that thiB purely revenue duty be retained. They do not asfc 
an increase of the duty. They only desire to be placed upon a footing with other 
citizens engaged in other pursuits, and whose industries will not be disturbed by 
removal of duties purely of a revenue nature. 

An important reason why the growth of our hemp should be fostered, if possible, i» 
that the fiber is stronger, superior by any test, to that ^own abroad. But the labor 
and rent items entering into production make the cost higher. The revenue duty now 
existing would by no means cover the difference in cost m our country and abroad. 

SOME HISTORY OF HEMP CULTURE. 

Hemp has been an important element of commerce since the beginning of historical 
records. Indeed, Chinese literature refers to its growth as early as 2,700 years B. C, 
and it has always been grown in China for fiber purposes, the seed being used for food 
and oil and the stalks for fuel. Centuries after it seems to have appeared in China its 
cultivation was maintained in Persia, not for its fiber, but for the production of medi- 
cine and narcotic drugs from the seed. For these purposes the seed were transported 
to India in about the tenth century A. D., but later the Hindus made use of the fiber, 
in the same manner as the Chinese. 

According to Herodotus, the Scythians beyond the Caspian Sea cultivated hemp, 
and it was probably introduced by them into Europe. We know that Hiero II bougnt 
hemp in Gaul in 270 B.C., using it as cordage for his ships, and for this purpose it has 
been employed from that day to now, and it will no doubt be always in demand for the 
same purpose. 

Witnin 10 years after the settlement by the Puritans in New England the cultivation 
of hemp was introduced, and it is recorded that it grew ** twice so high " as it did in old 
England, as an evidence of the superior soil of the new colony. And, similiarly, within 
10 years from the settlement of Jamestown the Virginians were growing hemp, and it is 
not unreasonable to affirm that hemp growing is the oldest of American agricultural 
pursuits. 
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The first crop of hemp grown in Kentucky was cultivated near Danville in 1775, and 
from that date until the present it has been a very important feature of the agricultural 
history of Kentucky. It is true that in tonnage the amount produced is negligible a» 
compared to the production of former years; but, taking into consideration the great 
numbers of people whose interests are concerned, the possibility of growing or not 
^ growing hemp becomes of serious importance. 

THE DECLINE IN TONNAGE. 

It is not purposed to affirm here that retaining the duty will restore American hemp 
culti'jre to tne position it once occupied . Between 1840 and 1860 the amount produced 
occasionally reached 75,000 tons, while the production of 1912 was a mere fraction of 
that amount. Nor will it be claimed that tariff variations have been entirely respon- 
sible for this situation. The high cost of labor in this country, as compared especially 
to that of India, was chiefly responsible for the falling off of production. Indian jute 
was first imported in about 1870, and this foreign fiber, costing practically nothing to 
produce, quickly absorbed the market for cotton bagging and was appropriated to 
other uses where strength and wearing qualities of the nber were not necessary. The 
duty on jute was entirely removed in 1890, and from that date American hemp has not 
been a competitor with jute where cheaper and weaker fibers could be employed. 

The cost of production in this country, however, apparently will within a short time 
be largely reduced. We already have machines for cutting the hemp instead of re- 
lying on hand cutting, as in former times, and at least three machines, it is claimed » 
will soon be placed at the disposal of the grower for breaking hemp and flax. Should 
these machines prove successful, of which there is every assurance, the cultivation of 
hemp would be largely increased, not only ifi Kentucky, but extended to many StateSi 
for hemp may be grown succe^uUy .wherever limestone underlies the soil. 

For these reasons, a| farmers, paving a duty on practically everything we buy, and 
deriving little, indeea, from any of the schedules of tariff taxation, the duty on hemp 
being one of the few that is of benefit, we earnestly request that this duty be retained. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

The Hemp Growers of Kentucky,, 
By Claude M. Thomas. 



Washington, D. C, Janiuiry 25 ^ 19 IS, 
Hon. Oscar Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

House of Representatives y Washington, 

Sm: I had the honor this morning to file with the committee a brief argument in favor 
of retaining the duty ($22.50 per ton) on hemp and hemp tow. Since then I am 
advised that a statement was made to the committee at its session held yesterday thai 
the representatives of the hemp growers, Messrs. Scott and Rogers, when they appeared 
before the committee in 1909 did not request a duty of $22.50 per ton, but only asked 
for a duty amounting to $20 per ton. Tnis statement, I beg leave to assure the com- 
mittee, is absolutely incorrect. 

Hon. J. Percy Scott and Mr. C. R. Rogers, who are residents of Fayette Coimty, Kjr., 
a county whose people are largely interested in hemp growing, came to Washington in 
the early part of 1909 and submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means a proposal 
as to duties on hemp and an argument in favor of tlmt proposal. I find, fortunately, 
that I have with me a copy of the argument made by these gentlemen at that time, ana 
which contains the proposal presented by them, and I file this paper hwewith as aa 
exhibit marked "Scott and Rogers Proposal.*' 

The committee will observe that inst^id of favoring a duty of $20 per ton (the duty 
existing at that time was $20 per ton), these gentlemen asked of tne committee an 
increase of practically 100 per cent, and in these words: "We ask that a duty of 2 cents, 
per pound be placed on Russian and Italian hemp and tow, flax, and flax tow, and alt 
other soft fibers except India hemp or jute and jute butts, upon which we ask a duty 
of li cents per pound." 

These gentlemen, far from making a statement that they would be satisfied with 
merely retaining the duty of $20 per ton, asked that the duty be practically doubled 
on hemp, flax, and tow, and went much further and requested of the committee the- 
placing of a duty of IJ cents per pound on jute and jute butts, the latter being at that 
time, and are yet, on the free list. 
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The argument of Messrs. Scott and Rogers was an excellent presentation from tiieir 
viewpoint and imder conditions then controlling, in favor of a projbective duty on 
behalf of this agricultural product. The writer is not a protectionist and does not ask 
that the dut^r be retained as a protective tax, but because the statistics touching the 
matter convmcingly show that if there is a tariff impost in any schedule that may be 
looked upon as of a purely revenue nature the duty on hemp must be so r^arded. 
During tne past year imports just about equaled the aggregate amount of our hemp 
production. There is no monopoly involved in the industry, and, in the nature of 
thinjgs, there can never be. Fanners are not disposed to combine, and were they so 
inclmed they would be unable to do so because of their isolated environment. The 
price can not be controlled by the American producer or by others who might even 
flecure possession of the entire American product. It is claimed by some authori- 
ties that an importation equivalent to 10 per cent of an American commoditjr will fix 
the price of the latter in the home market. Members of the committee will know 
whether or not this contention is correct. Certainly it will be admitted by every 
one that, as to any given commodity, if the amount imported equals the home pro- 
duction the price is determined by that of the foreign competitor. 

For these reasons and for those presented in the statement filed with the committee 
iMa morning, I earnestly trust that the duty of $22.50 per ton will be retained. 
Respectfully, 

Claude M. Thomas. 



Scott and Rogers Proposal. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committeef Washmgtont D, C. 

Dear Sir: A duty of $20 per ton is now levied on Italiaa and Russian hemp 
and tow. 

A duty of 1 cent per poimd is levied on flax and a duty of $20 per ton on flax tow. 
^ India hemp or jute, the strongest competitor of American-grown fiber, is free, and 
has been since the tariff law of October 1, 1890. 

We ask that a duty of 2 cents per poimd be placed on Russian and Italian hemp 
and tow, flax and flax tow, and all other soft fibers, except India hemp or jute and 
jute butts, upon which we ask a duty of IJ cents per pound. 

We ask for a corresponding increase in the duty on the manufactured goods made 
from these fibers so tJiat the American manufactiirer and mill worker may be amply 
protected. 

Prior to the introduction of India hemp or jute into the American market, in about 
the seventies the hemp industry in America had grown to formidable proportions — ^the 
total tonnage in 1860, the banner year, being about 75,000 tons. It has been grown 
«uccessfully in Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
California, while experimentally it has been grown in many localities extending as 
far south as the GuK of Mexico. Following mis period the hieh price of Amencan 
labor, and the absence of machinery for cutting the hemp and separating the fiber 
^m the stalk, made the production of hemp in America unprofitaole in the face of 
the large importations of India hemp or jute^ which by the year 1880 had completely 
robbed the American industry of the baggmg trade for covering the cotton of the 
South and had taken away a large part of the general twine and rope business. Under 
these conditions the production steadily declmed imtil in 1880 the entire production 
-of hemp in America was less than 2,000 tons. It being apparent that the mdustry in 
America would be completely destroyed. Congress, in the tariff act of March 3, 1883, 
put a duty on all fibers. Under this stimulus the production of American hemp 
steadily increased until 1890, when the production was about 6,000 tons. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, the tariff act put on the free list manila, sisal, jute, and jute butts, with the 
result that Ae industry has steadily declined since, notwithstanding the largely 
increased demand for fibers. With the increase in price, however, land rents ana 
labor have also advanced, and the American farmer who is producing hemp is in no 
better condition. The fact is that he is forced to meet on equal footing the pauper 
labor of India — labor that is satisfied with 2 cents to 5 cents per day. Or, to make 
the comparison in another way, the preliminary report of the department for 1908 
shows importation from India to be 107,533 tons, which was valued at $6,504,920, or 
$60.50 per ton. The American production averages about 1 ton to 2 J acres^ and figur- 
ing on $60.50^from India, the American farmer must compete with a gross mcome per 
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acre of $24.20, while in America seed and labor will cost the American farmer from 
$22 to $25 per acre, and to this must be added land rent, averaging probably $1& 
per acre. 

Now, to make the comparison for a more imfavorable year, would call attention to> 
the report of the Agricultural Department for 1898, when India sent us 112,306 tons 
of fiber, valued at $2,543,498, or an average of $22.70 per ton. Making the same 
comparison as above of 2J acres to the ton, the gross income per acre would show 
only $9.10, which would in America be insufficient to pay eilher the land rent or the 
labor charge against an acre of hemp. As a result of this American hemp fell below 3 
cents per poimd, which is below the cost of production. 

Within the last 10 years machines have been perfected for cutting hemp and flax, 
and there are before tiie public to-day three or four machines for breaking the hemp 
and flax which are meeting with deserved success, though not receiving the financial 
backing which would come to them if the American hemp and flax industry was 
properly protected and encouraged. 

The perfecting of these machines will solve the labor problem for the producer of 
American hem and flax. 

The uses of American hemp are varied, ranging from fine twines, where it is often 
mixed with flax, up to heavy cordage, such as is manufactured at the Charleston 
Navy Yard, Boston, for use in the United States Navy. But the volume of business 
in fiber must be done on medium and low priced raw material, and the present duty 
on Italian and Russian hemp, flax, and flax tow only protects American hemp in so 
far as it enters into the manufacture of the high-grade products, the tonnage of which 
always has been and always will be small. 

Under present conditions any time the American production should rise above the 
present level the price of American hemp would be forced down to the level of India 
hemp or jute, and could not live now even in a small way if unprotected from Italian 
and Kussian hem and flax and flax tow. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas and throughout the great Northwest himdreds of 
throusands of acres are sown in flax annually, the seed saved, and then the million 
tons of flax straw are burned, which could go into the manufacture of bagging, burlap, 
binder twine, and various kinds of cord and ropes, but for the enormous influx of 
cheap foreign fibers, the product of the world's pauper labor. 

With a duty such as we ask on foreign fibers, it would be but a few years until 
American-grown hemp and flax, together with manila hemp from the Philippines, 
would supply the demand for coarse fiber in the United States, making the American 
people independent of the outside world for their fiber supply both in peace and in 
war; would greatly enhance the value of farm lands; would supply lapor to many 
thousands of men, and would result in a boom in this coimtry in the agricultural dis- 
tricts beyond anything that has heretofore been known. 

Hemp and flax can be and have been successfully grown throughout the South and 
Middle West, as far north at Minnesota, as far south as the Gulf of Mexico, and on the 
Pacific slope. There is every reason why America should grow all her own fiber; 
there is every reason why the American farmer should be encouraged to produce it; 
and in producing it, there is every reason why he should be protected from the pauper 
labor 01 India as well as from the Italian and Russian laborer, who is willing to work 
for a mere pittance in comparison with the wages demanded and deserved by the 
American workingman. 
Yours truly, 

BBIEF OF THE POBTLAim GOBDAGE CO., PORTLAim, OREG. 

Portland, Oreg., January 17^ 191S. 
Senator George E. Chamberlain, 

United States Senate Chamber ^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Under the present law governing the Philippines there is an export 
duty on manila hemp of 95 cents per bale, but when the hemp is shipped to the United 
States and consumed in the United States export duty is refundea on same. This 
gives the United States manufacturer, and consequently the consumer, that advantage 
over all foreigners which does not seem to be at all unreasonable, taking intp con- 
sideration what the United States has done for the islands. The natives have more 
liberty and more justice shown them than they ever dreamed of, and there has cer- 
tainly been a phenomenal material advance in the islands. 
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We understand there is a movement on foot to have this export duty removed from 
all hemp, and this inovement is lar^fely fostered by the foreigit exporting houses, ^tsd 
most of the exporting houses are foreigners. We fail to see where there is any states- 
manship in such a move as this, as it reduces the income of the islands and omy tends 
'to help the foreign consumers, and we do not feel that the preference Shown thfe 
United States manufacturers and consumers is an unreasonable or unjust one. 
We trust if this subject comes up in Congress that you will not favor any change. 
Yours, truly, 

The Portland Oordag^ Co., 
By S. M. Mears, Ptesident. 



[Telegram.] 

Portland, Orsg., January 2$, t9tS, 
Hon. A. W. Lafperty, 

House of Representatives f Washington, D, C. 

Referring Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute, we think present small duty necessary 
•tof protect us against cheap labor in cordage factories China and Japan, and we believe 
*'lhe United States cordage manufacturers do not aveftige profit per pound over present 
amount of duty three-<^uarter cent. We understand r^und of export duty on manila 
hemp shipped from Philippines also under discussion for withdrawal. Certainlv this 
small concession to Unitea States manufacturers, and ultimately the consumer, snould 
be retained considering country's past sacrifices in lives and money for real benefit 
of Philippines. Why should foreigners be on same basis when they have made no 
sacrifices? Trust you will work for retention of present schedule. 

S. M. Mears. 
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Single yams made of jute, not finer than five lea or number, one cent per 
pound and ten per centum ad valorem; if finer than five lea or number, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem ; yams made of jute not otherwise specially 
provided for in this section, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

JUTE YARNS. 

BBIEF SUBMITTED BT HENRT D. GOOPEE, PRESIDENT LUTEIT 

ASSOCIATION OF NEW YOBK CITY. 

New York, Janiuvry $, 191S, 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

House Of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Through you I wish to put forward a request that the following changes 
be made in Schedule J. 

On frequent occasions in previous tariffs a number of linen and jute importers had 
many suggestions to offer which were very often conflicting, althoi4fh the ideas of the 
individuals were quite similar . Linen and j u te importers were requested on more than 
one occasion to get together and thrash out their small differences and unite on one 
presentation of their views, which would tend greatly to clarify the situation and 
impress more favorably the members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Linen Association of New York was in consequence formed, and as its presi- 
dent I am requested to make the following suggestions: 

Schedule J, paragraph 338. We would suggest the following: "Jute yams, made of 
jute, jute waste, jute butts, free." Jute yam oeing the biasis of jute cloth and employ- 
ing less labor in its production, should logically pay a lower rate of duty than the 
finished cloth. 

Paragraph 340. "Threads, twines, cords composed of flax, hemp or ramie, or of 
which those substances or either of them is the component material of chief value, 
25 per cent." 

Paragraph 341. "Yams in the gray, on beams, cops, cones, tubes, spools or man- 
drels, or in bundles or skeins, made of flax, hemp, or ramie or a mixture thereof, 20 
per cent." This request is made because linen yams, being an intermediate state of 
manufacture, shouldf be accorded a lower rate than linen cloth. 
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Paragraph 345. "Hydraulic or flume hose, made in "whole or in jmrt of cotton, flax, 
hemp, ramie, or jute, 25 per cent." 

Paragraph 352 . * * Woven fabrics of jute yam by whatever name known, not excee4- 
ing 44 threads to square inch, free; counting over 44 threads and not exceeding 66 
threads, one-half cent per pound." The article that would be most important in this 
paragraph is known as burlap, which is used in the manufacture of bags to sack grain 
4nd its various productions, feed for cattle, fertilizers for farmers; is used by meat 
packers, by manufacturers of textile articles, and many millers and carpet manufac- 
turers as a covering for their various products. It is also a raw material for oilcloth and 
linoleum manufacturers, which is a very large and growing industry in this country. 
P^ttin^ these goods on the free list injures no existing industry. The industries men- 
tioned above do exist and would be benefited by this reduction. The farmer of grain? 
h^ m many rights as the farmer of cotton, which we understand is to be put upon the 
free list. 

it has long been contended by people living in the South and by the Democratiq 
Party that cotton bagging should be imported free for the benefit of the cotton planter. 
The farm^ growing grain has exactly the same right to free burlap to provide cheap 
sacks for farm products of all kinds as well as grain. 

Paragraph 354. "Bags or sacks, made of jute cloth, as described in paragraph 35J?. 
not dyed, colored, stained, tinted, printed, or bleached, not exceeding 44 threads to 
the square inch, coimting warp and filling, one-half cent per pound." 

Paragraph 355. "Bagging or sacking made of jute, jute waste, jute butts, or hemp, 
not exceeding 18 threads to the square inch counting warp and filling, and bagging for 
cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for covermg cotton, composed of jute, 
jute waste, jute butts, or hemp, not exceeding 18 threads to the square inch counting 
warp and filling, free." This benefits the farmer and all users of cotton and cotton 

? foods. It cheapens the cost of putting cotton upon the market and enables the manu- 
acturer of the fiber into its various articles to offer goods to the consumers at a lower 
price. Two threads have been added to the square inch to the count of bagging cloth 
in this paragraph, as it was not always easy to avoid the extra yarn or two in hasty 
weaving of sucn a cheap material. 

Paragraph 357. We would request that you strike out paragraph 357 and substitute 
one similar to 277 in the tariff of 1894, which reads as follows: 

"All manufactures of flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, or of 
which tliese substances or either of them is the component material of cnief value, not 
specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent. 

"Woven articles composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these materials or 
a,ny of them is the component of chief vame, if scalloped or embroidered or both, 40 
per cent. 

"Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, whether in the piece or other- 
wise, and whether finished or unfinished, not hemmed or hemmed only, 35 per cent; 
if hemstitched, or imitation hemstitchea, or revered, or with drawn threads, or em- 
broidered, or initialed, 40 per cent." 

It will be necessary to aele from paragraph 349 in the present tariff, or whatever 
flimilax paragraph takes its place in the new tariff, all reference to goods made of flax 
or other vegetaole fiber, except so far aa lace or lace effects are concerned. 

There has often been a conflict between importers and cutsoms ofi^cials on fabrics 
made of a union of cotton and Imen as to whicn was the component material of chief 
value. You have already proposed an act, known as H. R. 25034, where, in section 
14, page 6, you propose cotton table damask, etc., should pay a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. This would obviate, therefore, all discussion oetween the Government 
«nd the importer as to whether linen or cotton was the chief value, as the>r would 
b6th pay title same rate of duty. These proposals will go a long way toward simplify- 
ing the existing tariff, will take much that is confusing out of it, and make the matter 
olear and understandable, not only to the Treasury officials, but also will make it so 
simple that importers who are not extremely skillful will stand an even chance in 
int^reting the law with those who are. It will relieve the Treasury and customs 
officials frcNm manv trials and discussions and wiU result in an immense saving of 
time and also result in a much more econcnnical administration of the tariff act. 

The tariff on linens has been by degrees and by indirect methods advanced to a 
point which is prohibitive. Thus the coarser and commons: grades of table daindsk 
nave been driven out of the country by the very high duty imposed on all linens 
weighing over ^ ounces to the square yard. 

There is no reason why a higher duty should be charged on linens weighing more 
than 4^ ounces to the square yard, as it serves no purpose of any kind and causes 
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those in moderate circumstances who ynst a serviceable fabric to be compelled to 
buy a lower and thinner cloth, weighing under 4 J ounces to the square yard. These 
are unserviceable and unsatisfactory to the housekeeper. It also compels the impor- 
tation of towels BO thin that their absorbent qualities are largely rednced and tneir 
usefulness diminished. This demarcation in weight also causes a practically pro- 
hibitive duty on the commonest, coarsest, and simplest kind of cloth known as crash 
for roller toweling, wherein a duty of more than 50 per cent is exacted, which prevents 
less prosperous people from buying a heavy, serviceable linen roller toweling or 
crash, because of the excessive and imjust duty placed upon these cheaper linens, 
which are made by the simplest process of spinning and weaving. There is no reason 
why the poor diould pay a nigher rate of duty on the commoner linens than do those 
who are m more affluent circumstances, who use the finer grades, yet the present 
tari£f makes such unjust discrimination. 

We ask for this reduction in linen goods because much of it is raw material for dress- 
makers, and for cloak and suit makers, for clothiers who manufacture in large quan- 
tities the more reasonably priced ready-made clothing; it gives cheaper necessities 
to the poor and in no way injures any industry of any size in this country. 

A prominent Republican Senator of the recent Finance Committee in the Senate, 
in pnvately discussing duty on linens, admitted that it was purely a revenue matter, 
and that the oftmade contention that it was protecting a linen industry in this coun- 
try was im sound and unjustified. 

During each period of tariff discussion there are a number of linen industries pro- 
posed and statements are made that these industries are just about to be opened up 
m a large way in this country, but that it will be impossible to create this industry 
unless amply protected. These industries are mere stalking-horses paraded at the 
time for the ulterior purpose of serving those who do not wish to come out in the open 
and is a scheme to demand rates of duty which will prevent consumers of this country 
from using linens of the commoner grades owing to the prohibitive tariff which they 
are proposing for their own secret ends. 

A reasonable rate of duty on linens will benefit every household in the country 
and many industries using linen as the raw material in their manufactures. The 
Stevens Linen Works, established in 1846, has existed through several lower tariffs 
tiian the present one, and this proves it does not need the present high rates. It is 
the only manufacturer of linen goods in this country of any size. The enormous rates 
of duty charged on linen goods m the present tariff have failed to establish any impor- 
tant linen industries manufacturing linen goods. A few have imported linen yams 
and used them in conjunction with cotton yams to manufacture a lew goods. 

It is probable that the Oxford Linen Co., which has occupied a prominent poiition 
in the newspapers recently, is still fresh in the minds of your members. We ask 
that you give earnest attention to our moderate requests. 

Our reasons for making above statements are based on the experience of houses 
belonging to this association, one of which has been in the linen business since 1845, 
and others nearly as long. 

This reduced duty should increase the revenue, as at present the importation of 
many grades of linens has almost ceased owing to prohibitory rates. A moderate 
tariff will undoubtedly greatly increase the revenue in these articles and will also 
cause a larger revenue from those goods which are imported at present only in moderate 
quantities because of high rates. 

Very respectfully, yours, Henry D. Cooper, 

President Linen Association of New York. 

Address: Henry D. Cooper, care of James F. White & Co., 54 and 56 Worth Street, 
New York City. 

BBIEF SITBMITTED BT DOLPHIN JITTE MILLS, PATERSOIT, N. J. 

Gentlemen: The Dolphin Jute Mills at Paterson, N. J., is one of the oldest mills 
in the country. It was established in 1850 and has been operated with varying 
results ever since. It manufactures jute yams and twines, and is now employing 
about 600 people. It earnestly protests against any lowering of the present duty on 
jute yarns, for the reason that yams manufactured abroad, chiefly at Dundee, Scot- 
land, are now being imported under the present rate of duty in direct competition 
with its yams, and if there be any lowering of the dutjr, it will be compelled to close 
its mill and discharge its hands. This competition of imported yams at the present 
duty is made possible by the difference in rate of wages paid in Dundee and in 
America. 
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The present rate of dutv on jute yams not finer than 5 lea or number is 1 cent per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if finer than 5 lea, 35 per cent ad valorem; and 
onjute yam not otherwise specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The wages paid in Dundee, as reported by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
plus 5 per cent increase since the rei>ort was made, in comparison with the wages 
paid in this cotmtry in manufacturing jute yam are as follows: 



Batching 
Carding.. 
Spuming 
Winding. 
Packing. 
Foreman 



Average 

rate in 

Dundee 

per week. 




Average 

rate in 

America 

per week. 



17.80 
6.1ft 
84)0 
8.20 
8.40 

20. £0 



As shown by the above table, the average wages in this coimtry are 260 per cent of 
the Dimdee wages. 

The difference in the cost of production of 14 poimds of jute yam (3} lea and basil 
size) between Dundee mills ana American mills is about 1} cents per pound, and the 
average duty paid during the past three years from customhouse records has been: 
1910, $0.0148 per pound; 1911, $0.0150 per poimd; 1912, $0.0160 per pound. 

Never in the last three years has the duty equaled the difference m cost of produc- 
tion, and the competition from abroad works harm to the American spinner. We have 
no advantage over our foreign competitors; the hours of labor are the same; the produc- 
tion is limited to the speed of the machinery; the spindles can ihn no faster here than 
they do in Dimdee. 

Tne importations of jute yam during the past three years have been 10,041,010 
pounds. This will indicate to you the seriousness of the foreim competition. 

It is because the difference in cost of production between Dundee and America is 
greater than the duty as shown above, and the competition very keen, that we respect- 
fully request that the rates be not lowered. 

During the continuance of the Wilson bill, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897, when the duty 
on jute yam was 20 per cent ad valorem, the business was very unprofitable. This was 
entirely due to the competition from abroad, for during that time our yam sales fell 
off 35 per cent in spite of the fact that we sold some yam for less than cost in order to 
meet foreign competition and hold our custom^s. 

We did our best to reduce cost by reducing wages and all salaries, and practicing 
rigid economy, but in spite of this were shut down, and compelled to run short time a 
great deal during 1894, 1895, and 1896. 

The jute-yam business in this coimtry is absolutely dep^dent on a protective duty 
equal to the difference in cost, and we trust you will help this long-established industry 
to keep its employees at work and earn a fait return on our investment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dolphin Jutb Mills, 
S. 8. Evans, Treamrer, 

SXTBHITTED IS BEHALF OF SUHMEBS LINEIT CO., POBT HUSOIT, 

MICH., AND HILFOBD, N. H. 

Ways and Means CoMiiiTTEE, 

Eotise of RepresentativeSf Washington^ D,C, 

Gentlemen: Relative to Schedule J, covering flax, hemp, jute, etc., we beg to 
submit the following brief: 

The committee is imdoubtedly aware that nearly all linen yams and woven goods 
manufactured in America are made from foreign-jscrown flax. This company's posi- 
tion is somewhat imique, as they are concerned with the American-grown flax. 

The utilization of American-grown flax has recently received ver^r serious atten- 
tion. There is every reason to believe that the industry will thrive if given proper 
protection. While it is tme that most of the American flax is inferior m quality to 

75262— J— 13 5 
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Ike foreign, there are some parts of the country that have produced flax of a quality 
fully equal to the foreign. 

It is. f^thermore, quite certain that as the American farmer is induced to bestow 
u|>on uie crop more care and foreign methods of cultivation with f^ilizers are util'* 
ized nearly the whole range of household linens can be manufactured from the native- 
grown plant. 

The American manufacturer isttt a serious disadvanti^ compared witii his foreign 
competitor. This is equally true whether he spins his yams out of imported or native- 
f^wn fibet. This di^vantage is present in the three main consioerations govern- 
iB^<the cost of production, i. e., labor, machinery, and material. 

LABOR. 

Tte Amettcsin labor is not only much more costly, but owing to the peculaiitied 
ci'tbe industry, it is in most cases, not as productive. It is true that ^e Ammcan 
ejbe^tor is moi^ efficient i^ certain lines of work, but in most of the operations having 
to do with the production df Unen gpods this is not true. The foreign operator eUtets 
Hie linen mill when he or die is quite j^ung, and becomes skilled in me particular 
op^tion they are concerned with at a period of their lives when expertness is easily 
acquired. Tm6 is impossible in America, not only on account of tne restlessness of 
labor, but also owing to severe labor laws. In Michigan, where we are now spinning 
ofer mix, we are not pertnitted to hire either girl or boy under 16 years of age. This 
labor cothes to us efatirely unskilled and is very high priced. Where we pay ftroni 12 J 
tb 14 Cetitft an hour for female help, in some parts of Russia the same class of help is 
paid from 2 to 4 cetits, and in the foreign countries paving the highest wages the scale 
1$ seldom 6ver 50 per cent of our wa^e. The quality of the work is such that the opera- 
tor has no great opportunity for initiative, such as usually gives preference to American 
Iikbor, but must fceej^ the machinery to full operation by manual dexterity. In this, 
the foreign labor excdls our native nelp. We are therefore at a double disadvantage 
as regards the item of labor. 

MACHINERY. 

The mac^ineiY concerned in the manufacture of linen goods is almost wholly 
foreign built. This is particularly true of the spinning machines, practically none of 
wtiun am kmUt in this comitry . Nearly all the improvements in this class of madun^y 
has been of fol*ei^ origin, and if any advantage hes in the machinery, that advantage 
id with the foreign manufacturer. It is true that with weaving machinery, the 
Amencan manufacturer is akie to supply some, at least, of his needs with the American^ 
made looms, but these looms are more adaptable to cotton than linen. 

Itt the w«y of material, 1^ Atnerican manufacturer who does not utilize imported 
Mkx JB apt to blB at a particular disadvantage^ and even though he imports his fiber 
he is at a disadvantage owing to the cost of importation and the neea of obtaining 
material of the proper quality. The mills nearer the source of supt>ly have naturally 
Ihe advanft^ige'cx sdeotion, unless the American manufacturer's business is sufficiently 
laige to p^ndt him to have an agent on the ground. 

NATIVE GKOWN FIBKR. 

The incentive for endeavoring to utilizre American gtown flax in this art is due to 
Ihe fact that the flax straw itself can be grown cheaper than abroad. The serious 
aspect of the case, however, has to do with the cost of converting the flax straw into 
gpinning fiber. Here again the labor item is excessive. The main operation of con- 
vei^tion has' to do with an operation called scutching. These operators are difficult 
to get, and when obtained earn about $2 per day. The foreign operator concerned 
wi& this op^ataom is much more efficient and in many cases earns out a third of i^ia 
worn; There is, hov^ver. every reason to believe that if this native industry is en^ 
eouraged, nkkchinei^ will be found to overcome this disadvantage. 

IJBJdoubtedly the importers and towel xmlla that buy their yams abroad Will malde 
reproewtati&n before your committee looking toward a reduction of the duty on 
eoiO'se flax yams: If such reduction w«re made it would greatly retard flax Gq[>inniiig 
in America. It is largely such yams that would be made on this side, either from 
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foreign of domestic flax, for weaving purposes. Indeed, th^ only spinning that would 
be done would be at those large mills equip|>ed to produce fine yams. 

In view of the above facts, we ask the duties relative to flax yams and linen goods 
remain undisturbed. We would, however, call the committee's attention to the 
duty of $5 put on flax straW. This duty we do not consider necessary for the protec- 
tion of tjie American farmer. American grown flax straw costs less than Canadian. 
Canadian straw is the only straw it wotild be possible to import on account of cost. 
The Canadian straw would only therefore be imported when the American crop was 
<l^fii6ient, either in quantity or in quality. If, therefore, this duty were removed, it 
would help the industry through oad seasons, without working to the detriment 
cf the farmer. 

StJMMERS Linen Co., 
By Bbbtrand S. StrMMERS, Vice Prmdefit, 

BiStEF StJBMXtfiiD B^ IITDIOW MAinTFACTUBIira ASSO'* 

QIATES. 

In view of the proposed revision of the tariff, the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
present this statement why the jute industry should receive special consideration. 

Jute is a long vegetable fiber, the cheapest commercial fiber in the world. It is 
grown in India only. The chief products of jutie manufactured by the Ludiow Man- 
ufacturing Associates, and the duties levied on each uhder the present United States 
tariff, are as follows: 

JUTE YARN (used IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CARPETS). 

Jute yams are made from free raw material, and the duty on the manufacti^ed 
product under Schedule J, paragraph 338, of the present tariff law is as follows: 

"Single yams made of jute, not finer than five lea or number, 1 cent per noimd and 
10 per cent ad valorem; if finer than five lea or number, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
yams made of jute not otherwise specially provided for in this section, 35 per ctent 
ad valorem." 

Jute yarn is used principally in the manufacture of carpets, and the duties levied ' 
do not afford a large measure of protection against Dundee, the principal competitor, 
or Calcutta, the prospective and ultimate one, as shown by the tabulation of wages 
given in the following pages. 

BAGGING FOR COVERING COTTON. 

This bagging is used exclusively for covering the American cotton crop. It is 
made from free raw material, and is dutiable under Schedule J, paragrapn 355, of 
the pre^nt tariff law, as follows: 

"feagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering cotton, 
composed of single yams made of jute, jute butts or hemp, not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threaas to the square inch count- 
ing the warp and filling, and weighing not less thin 15 oimces per square yard, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per square yard.'* 

As nearly all bagging used for covering cotton is made 45 inches in width, the above 
duty is equivalent to three-quarters of 1 cent per rimning yard. 

We give below a table compiled from the United States Treasury statistics showing 
for the years 1903-1912 the amount of bagging imported, the value, duties paid, price 
per running yard, and the equivaleM ad valorem rate of duty assessed. 
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ImporUUitnu of hogging uTufer duty of lix-tentht cent per eqiutre yard, 190S-191t. 
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The fabrication of jul« was first begun in Dundee, which for many years held a. 
monopoly of this form of manufacture, and is etill the largest center of manufacture 
with the exception of Calcutta. 

According to Consular and Trade. Report No. 3302, October 12, 1906, the greet 
manufocturtng centers of the jute industry are Calcutta, Dnndee, Dunkirk, Ham- 
burg, Vienna, Turin, Brooklvo, and Ludlow, Mass. Calcutta, however, overahadowo 
them all, and it is ^inst toe competition from this bqutco that the American jute 
mills most need tariff protection. 

The American mills have in Dundee a competitor paying less than one-half the 
American rate of wages. The machinery used in the American mills is from the 
same English shops as the Dundee machinery, but the machinery and machine sup- 
plies imported into the United States have to pay a duty of 30 per cent. 

Thia Dundee competition is similar to that met by other American industries, and 
against which others have a protection of from 35 per cent ad valorem upward, as 
compared with an average of 11.65 per cent ad valorem protection to American man- 
ufacturers of jute bagging for covering cotton. 

In Calcutta, now uie greatest jute manufacturing center of Ihe world, the American 
mills compete with a rival mucn more dangerous than Dundee. The Calcutta milU 
are situated alongside the exporting press houses, on tide water, at the port of shipment. 

They can buy their jute as it is received looso from the upcountry farms, thus 
saving the coat of export packing. The Calcutta manufacturers can also buy from 
week to week as their needs require and can select their iute most carefully. 

The following table shows the remarkable growth oF tne Indian mills, especially 
since 1900. A list of the mills, with the number of looms in each, is given at the end 
of this pamphlet: 

Looms in milLi in and around Calcutta. 



B,854 



1901 15,336 

1902 16,640 

1901 17,597 

1904 19,901 

1905 21,318 



1906 33,884 

1907 26,799 

1908 29,074 

1909 30,824 

1910 31,75& 

1911 32,711 

1912 32,632 

1913 34,831 



with 1,300 looms additional, and it is generally understood in Calcutta that tl 
number of looms in that section will be increased in the course of the next two years 
by fully 10 per cent. 

The Calcutta mills are now employing about 250.000 operatives. 

These mills are largely owned by Dundee manufacturers, who find their Calcutta 
mills more profitable than those of Dundee, and in consequence Calcutta has grown 
at the expense of Dundee. 

The Calcutta mills are of the very best conatruction and are equipped with the 
best English machinery, imported free of duty. They are managea ny the most 
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experienced English managers, while the working people are paid about one-twelfth 
the wages paid in America, in some cases as low as 7 or 8 cents a day. (See diagram, 
p. 7.) 

The American manufacturer has to contend not only against these advantages of 
location, cheaper plant, and exceedingly low labor cost, but he is also handicapped 
by certain limitations put on him by laws of his own State or the United States. The 
contract labor law of the United States places restrictions on the American manu- 
facturer in his efforts to obtain operatives^ which are unknown to the foreign manu- 
facturer. This is a handicap to tne American manufacturer who is subject to foreign 
competition. 

In Massachusetts we are restricted in the number of hours per week we can rim our 
mills by the law which forbids the employment of women and minors more than 54 
hours in one week and except between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

In» India the jute mills run 13i hours per day and 81 hours per week. 

Furthermore, it seems probable that before long the hours of labor for women and 
children will be reduced in Massachusetts to 48 hours a week. This will mean 48 
hours for men also when employed in the same mills as are women and children. 

Judging from past experience, there will be no corresponding reduction in wages; 
probably^ eventually, a rise, if other industries are to be affected as is ours. 

A consideration of our cost figures for the past 15 years shows that the cost to us of 
manufacturing a yard of bagging has increased since 1897 (when the present duty of 
six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard was established) by over 70 per cent. 

In most industries the lowering of the price of an article increases its consumption, 
and hence competition, which reduces the price of a commodity, stimulates the 
consumption and enables the manufacturer to operate his machinery full time, thus 
keeping down the cost. This rule does not apply to bagging. 

Cotton bagging is used only for covering the American cotton crop. The moment 
the last bale is covered the demand ceases. No more is needed until the harvesting 
of the next year's crop. All bagging unsold must be carried over into the next sea- 
son. It is a very bulky article, requiring great expense in storage, as well as the 
expense of interest and msurance. 

WAGES AND COST OF MANUFACTURING. 

We have previously referred to the extremely low wages paid in the Indian jute 
mills, a comparison of which with the wages paid for similar classes of work in our 
mills at Ludlow we give in the diagram on the opposite page. 

We have obtained the figures of Indian wages tnrough our own agents in Calcutta, 
as well as from other sources, and their correctness may be checked by reference to 
United States Consular and Trade Reports Nos. 2872, 2897, 3302, and 3330. 

From examination of the figures given in this diagram it will be found that the 
actual pay for similar work in Calcutta amounts to from 5 to 18 per cent of the wages 
paid at Ludlow, or an average of 8.3 per cent for the 10 occupations given. 

Statement showing wages paid for different classes of work in Ludlow and Indian jute mills. 



Occupation. 


Ludlow 
wages. 


Indian 
wages. 


Jute softeners 


115.00 
7.25 
8.00 

10.00 
7.76 
6.60 
7.75 
6.60 

12.60 
9.00 


$0.65 


Jute cutters 


.70 


Dust shakers 


.61 


Breaker cards: 

Spreaders 


.49 


Tenders 


.49 


Finishers 


.49 


Rovinp tenders 


.70 


Doflers 


.49 


"Weavers 


2.26 


Laborers - - - - 


.61 








Average 


9.03 


.75 
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A comparison of the cost of manufacturing I yard of 2-pound bagging in Ludlow and 
in the Calcutta mills is given below: 

Cost of rnanyfacturing 1 yard of t-pound bagging 45 inches in widths in Ludlow and 

Calcutta jute mills. 



Labor cost 

Supplies and machinery renewal. 

Administration 

Plant charges 



Total cost 

A difference in iavor of Calcutta of. 



Ludlow. 



CefntM. 

1.118 

.366 

.218 

.640 



2.342 



Calcutta^ 



Cent*. 
0.191 
.2ffr 
.20» 



• 1.235 
1.107 



2.34^ 



Present duty equivalent to three-fourths of a cent per running yard. 

An examination of the above shows that, as compared with Calcutta^ Ludlow has a 
handicap of l.I cents per running yard 45 inches wide. To offset this difference in 
cost in favor of Calcutta bagging requires a duty of 1.1 cents per running yard, or 0.& 
cent per square yard. 

Thus, it will readily be seen that the duty of 0.6 cent per square yard (or three- 
fourths of a cent per linear yard of 2-pound baggine), which was designed to protect 
American manufacturers under the conditions ana relative costs of manufacturing 
in 1897, is not now protective. 

Regarding the relative efficiencies of American and Indian labor, Sir John Leng, 
in his ^'Letters to the Dimdee Advertiser/' page 99, estimates that in the Calcutta 
mills one-third more hands are employed for tne same work than are in Dundee. We 
employ practically the same number of hands as the Dimdee mills, and their efficiency 
is certainly no greater than in the Scotch mills. 

In a report made at the instigation of the Dundee Social Union in 1905, entitled 
"A Report on Housing and Industrial Conditions in Dundee,^' it states as follows: 

"The jute brought 6om India to be spun and woven in Dundee has to compete in 
the world's markets with the product of the native labor at Calcutta. The unequal 
fight has gone on for the past 30 years or more, with the advantage always in favor 
of Calcutta, which has grown from small beginnings in the manufacture of jute until 
to-day its production is double that of Dundee. 

" It is true that efficient labor and cheap labor are not interchangeable terms, but it 
is an open question whether in the ordinary processes of jute manufacture the white 
workers have any special advantage in brain or skill in a contest with the Indian 
workers. If they have not, they must in time ^ield place to cheaper workers, unless 
a way is foimd to develop aptitudes in the white workers for more specialized forma 
of production." 

AMERICAN VERSUS INDIAN STANDARDS OP LIVING. 

Let us compare living conditions in Calcutta with those in Ludlow. 

We quote from United States Consular and Trade Report No. 2897 of June 17, 1907: 

"The wages paid to men in the mills range from $2 to $3 per month, women from 
$1.50 to $2, and boys and girls from $1 to $1.75. These people subsist principally on 
rice and vegetables made up in the form of curry, whicn is a peppery and sweetish 
mixture of rice and vegetables, with now and then chicken, ducK, or goat meat. 

*' They all chew betel nut constantly as a stimulant. They eat two meals a day afl 
a rule, one before beginning work and one after the day's work is done. The men 
and boys wear breechclouts or dhooties, »nd the women and girls saris, which consist 
of 40 yards of thin muslin wrapped in a peculiar way about the loins and shoulders. 

PRIMITIVB MODE OF LIVING. 

*'The people of a mill, or several mills if the mills are nearly located together, oc- 
cupy a village, which is made up of huts made of mud, bricks, and palm leaves woven 
into sheets and tacked onto bamboo poles. All are thatched with a long, tough grass 
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used throughout India for covering huts and bungalows, and which makes a tight, 
cool, and durable roof. The floor is made of clay tamped down hard, which roijces 
a very good floor. On this floor is spread in places matting made of bamboo grass. 
On this matting many of the natives throw down a cotton blanket, or possibly « 
thin mattress, for beds. Some have a rude bed made of four posts 16 inches hvgfBL, 
with crosshead and side pieces pinned together and then crisscrossed with bedcords. 
Th«fe may be a few rude benches, but little or no other furniture is to be seen in the 
huts. The natives eat on the flo(»:, squatted around a pot or pan containing the food. 
The men and boys eat first and the women and girls afterwards, taking what is/laft. 
The mode of life is thoroughly primitive. No knives, spoons, or forlra are used in 
eating, the fingers answering all purposes.'' 

Oh pages 23 and 25 we give pictures taken by our agents of such huts as are refemd 
to in tne above quotation, and, for comparison, pictures of cottages in which our oper- 
atives live in Ludlow. 

We also give a number of pictures taken of operatives at work in a Calcutta mlM 
and others at work in our mills at Ludlow. 

The United States receives Eiiropeans of all nations, but Asiatics and Indians, 
such as are here pictured, it bars out. 

If the competition of the Asiatic laborer is so feared that he is forbidden mitranoe 
to the Unltea States, is it unreasonable for the manu^tureis of the United Stalest to 
ask for protection against the importaticm of goods manufactured by him? 

In the United States Census of 1880 three New England villages were selected m 
representing the highest type of housing for manufacturing employees, and Ludlow 
was one of the yill^es selected. We give on pages 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 a 
number of views of Ludlow aa it is to-day. 

A great deal is ^id about infant industries that never out;grow their infancv, but 
seem to grow weaker as they grow older. We do not claim to be an infant inaustru. 
We have been able to compete, and believe we can continue to compete, successfully 
.with any American mill, but we do fear the combination of English capital, ent^ 
prise, and management, Asiatic labor, and cheap ocean freights. 

We know of no oriental industrjr competing with Europe and the United States 
that has grown as has the Calcutta jute industfy, or that so threatens the life of mills 
Mm)loying white labor. 

The manufacture of jute has been and is one of the least protected of all American 
industries. We do not ask for more than the present low percentage of duty, althou^ 
realizing fully that increasing importations may be made. 

If the competition of the American mills were eliminated as a result of the removal 
of the duty, in all probability the price of cloth for covering the American cotton 
crop would be higher than at present. 

The foreign control of the American market, without any return of revenue to the 
Federal Government, would be the result, and as burlaps, or light jute cloth, have been 
increased about 70 per cent in price during 1912 by the foreign mills, having no Ameri- 
oap- competition, the same result may reasonably be anticipated in bagging, which ifi 
the same period advanced less than 9 per cent. 

We do not believe it is the duty of our Congress to put a premium on inefficiency and 
incompetency, or that the rate of duty should be high enough to protect the same, but 
that only such a measure of protection as will enable a mill equipped with the latedfc 
and best machinery, and managed with the greatest skill, to contmue as an American 
industry. 

Can any intelligent person contend that the conditions in Ludlow can be maintain/^ 
unless the village industry is given protection against the competition of Calcutta 
mills, which receive their jute direct from the farms, are equipped with the very best 
English machinery, and managed by the best technical talent m England, employing 
the lowest-paid labor, and shipping at the very lowest rates directly from their mills 
to southern seaports, where the Constitution of the United States exempts their mer- 
chandise from local taxation? (Art. 1, sec. 10, United States Constitution.) 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
Cranmore N. Wallace, President. 
Jakuabt, 1913, 
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JT7TB MILLS IN INDIA, 1913. 

In 1909 the capitalization of the jute mills herewith eiven was |50,.032,246. 
These mills are now employing about 250,000 operatives. 



Looms. 

Alb ion 340 

Alexandra 396 

Alipore 48 

Alliance 1, 002 

Anglo-India 1, 982 

Auckland 400 

Bamagore 2, 040 

Belvedere 400 

Briggs 16 

Budge-Budge 782 

Central 579 

Ohampdany 494 

Champdany, Wellington Branch. 300 

CUve 868 

Dalhousie 830 

Delta 570 

Fort Gloster 1, 100 

Fort William 519 

Ganges 1,298 

Gondolpara 354 

Gourepore 1, 255 

Hastings 810 

Hooghly Upper 455 



Looms. 

Howrah 1,550 

India 1,003 

Kamarhatty 1,278 

Kanknarrah 1, 467 

Kelvin 600 

Khardah 1 , 370 

Kinnison 1, 150 

Lansdowne 870 

Lawrence 432 

Naihati 430 

National 611 

Northbrook 528 

Reliance 1, 000 

Samnuggar 943 

Soorah 176 

Standard 640 

Titaghur 1,718 

Union 525 

Union South Mill 650 

Victoria 1, 053 



Total 34,831 



In addition to the above machinery the following mills are now being built: 

Looms. 

Angus 400 

Samnuggar 506 

Empire 400 

We understand from reliable authority that the Bamagore Co. is also planning a 
large extension to their plant, and that it is generally understood in Calcutta that me 
total number of looms in India will be increased in the course of the next two years 
by fully 10 per cent. 

Supplementary to the Brief Filed by the Ludlow Manufacturing Arsociatkr 
WITH THE Ways and Means Committee, REFERRme to Schedule J. 

Neither the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates as an organization, nor by its officials 
nor in any other way, has any financial interest in any other mill or organization of 
any kind, either in the United States or elsewhere. Nor has any other mill or its 
officials any financial interest in the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates. Neither has 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates ever had, nor has it now, any interest in any pool 
or other device for controlling prices or profits, but is an absolute free lance. * 



January 24, 1913. 



Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
By Cranmore N. Wallace, President. 



BEIEF SUBMITTED. BY CHELSEA FIBEK MILLS, BROOKLYIT 

N. Y. 

January 23, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

House of Representatives y Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: The following is in reference to Schedule J, with particular reference 
to paragraphs 338, 344, and 354, and in free list paragraph 578, and submitted bv tha 
Chelsea Fiber Mills, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ^ "^^ 
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''Par. 338. Single yams made of jute, not finer than five lea or number, one cent 

ger pound and ten per centum ad valorem; if finer than five lea or number, thirty- 
ve per centum ad valorem; yams made of jute not otherwise specifically provided 
for in this section, thirty-five per centum ad valorem.** 

The above paragraph covers description of the main product manufactured in jute 
mills in this country, and anj reduction in the rates specified would at once further 
increase competition, and with importations lessen demand from factories here. It 
is a fact that during a considerable portion of the period covered by present tariff 
prices have been materially below cost of production, and one jute miU in this dis- 
trict has been liquidated. ' 

We recommend that consideration be given to the following wording for paragraph 
338, so that same will read as follows: 

''Single yams (in hanks or in skeins), in the gray, made of jute, and not finer than 
&ye lea or number, one cent per pouna and twenty per centum ad valorem; if finer 
than five lea or number, thirty-five per centum ad valorem." 

Importations imder tnis clause would cover the ordinarv yams required in laige 
bulk as raw material for subsequent manufacture, but would make it clear that spe- 
cialties usually required in small amounts and yams which require additional labor 
and particular manu^ture would be classified under paragraph 358. At present, 
paragraph 334 does admit plied, twisted, cabled, polished, colored, or bleached jute 
yams, and in any form of final "put-up condition" or package which may be de- 
sired. It would appear to us that product with this additional labor and increased 
cost should be subject to higher classification. The siiggeeted chaise, i. e., in ad 
valorem portion of duty would tend to more nearly maintain the dinerential which 
may be available through the very wide ranges of the price of the raw material. 

ParaGraphs S44 and S54. — Importations have been on basis of material increase, as 
covered by the above, and during the operation of present tariff schedule we have 
been forced to abandon weaving machinery formerly operated, and product is now 
practically limited to such specialties and to such limited requirements as must 
necessarily be suppUed through direct and near-by connections. 

Under the free list we would submit the following: 

**Pae. 578. Grasses and fibers, istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, manila, 
nsal grass, sunn, and all other textile grasses or fibrous vegetable substances^ not 
dressed or manufactured in any manner, and not specially provided for in this section." 

We would recommend that raw material remam, as at present, on the free list, as 
no similar fiber has possibility of production on our high-valued land and with labor 
conditions as found m this country. 

The Chelsea Fiber Mills (operating since 1876) directly furnishes employment to 
about 1,500 operatives, in stddition to the number required for the handlmg of its 
raw material stored outside of its factory property. 

Products made from jute and hemp, covered oy following list, are produced: Jute 
and linen carpet yams, mattings and floor coverings, Sm3nma rugs, seamless bags and 
specially woven fabrics, twines and cordage. 

A very considerable portion of the product is for subsequent further manufacture in 
other properties, and only to a very limited extent is the product in its final condition 
for consumption by or for direct delivery to the consumer. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chelsea Fiber Mills, 
Frank L. Pierce, 

General Manager^ 

BEIEF OF HENKY W. T. MALI & CO., NEW YOKK CITY. 

New York, Jamiary 23, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Sir: We are importing French linen threads made of flax yams, and are interested 
in the erection of a mill in this country where these threads could be made, under 
suitable conditions, of the imported single yarns. These yams are now listed under 
Schedule J, paiagraph 331, paying 40 per cent ad valorem, and we beg to submit to 
the consideration of your committee a revision downward, in keeping with the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacture here and abroad, which difference is now by far 
exceeded by the present duty; we would suggest a revision to 20 per cent ad valorem, 
which would give ample protection to the amalgamated manufaturers spinning their 
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yam from raw flax paying only 1 cent per pound; create healthy competition and yield 
a better revenue to the State than the raw flax; at the same time providing for Ameri- 
can labor, as under reasonable conditions a rather extensive business could be 
worked up. 

Yours respectfully, 

Henry W. T. Mali & Co. 

STATEKEITT SIJBHITTEI) BT THE STEVEITS USTEIT WOBI^S. 

January 2.5, 1913. 
The Ways and Mbans Committbe. 

Qbntlemen: As the name of our company, the Stevens Linen Works, has been 
brought prominently before your committee m the hearing on Schedule J, we desire 
to submit the following statement: 

Fifty per cent of the yams used in our goods are not finer than 8 lea and pay a duty 
of 6 cents per pound, which is equivalent to about 50 per cent ad valorem on our 
American cost. The other 50 per cent are finer than 8 lea, and under the present 
tariff pay a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. (See par. 341.) This is an average of 
45 per cent ad valorem on yam which represents only 56 per cent of our conversion cost* 
Tne other 44 per cent of cost of conversion is covered by a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 
The present duty under paragraph 357 equals about 50 per cent on the finished goods. 

It can be readily seen that with the present duty equivalent to about 50 per cent on 
cra^h toweling, paragraph 357, it leaves only 5 per cent between the duty on yam and 
that ipaposcd on the goods. 

This insufficient duty between the yarns and woven goods is one of the causes why 
the woven linen industry has not been further developed in this country. We mwiu- 
facture our own yams, and this fact alone allows us to compete under the present rate 
of duty. 

Yours, truly, 

Stevens Linen Works, 
Nathaniel Stevens, President, 

BBIEF OP THE BOCHESTEB TSBEAD CO., BOCHESTEB, N. T. 

Rochester, N. Y., January 21 ^ 19^15. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

House of Representatives y Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: We beg to submit for the consideration of your honorable committee 
reasons for a reduction of the present rate on single-linen yams, "Schedule J, part- 
graph 331," on which the present tariff is 40 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cenj 
ad valorem, and a retention of the present rate on twisted linen yams and linea 
threads. 

A reduction of the present rate on twisted linen yams and finished threads would 
open the American market to a flood of cheap, foreign threads, with the inevitable 
result of wage cutting in the American mills. 

A reduction of 20 per cent of the present rate on single yams would not only permit 
the erection of mills in this country, giving employment to American workmen, but 
would force the foreign manufacturer to do the same — that is, erect mills in this 
country and employ workmen here, in order to compete. 

It is a fact worth noting that while the consumption of linen thread has kept pace 
with the growth of the country, in the past 10 years (from 1901 to 1911) not a smgle 
new manufacturer of linen threads has entered the field in this country, due paruy 
to the large amount of capital required to process thread from the raw flax to thle 
finished article and partly to the prohibitive tariff on single yams. 

With a reasonable tariff on single yams it would be possible for those anxious to 
enter the field to start in in a yiodest way — twisting, finishing, and tubing yams — 
^d with care to gradually work up to a complete mill. 
Yours, very truly, 

Rochester Thread Co. 
Theodor Schelling. 



\ 
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PABAGBAPH 339. 

Cables and cordage, eomposed of istle, Tampioo fiber, manila, sisal grass 
or sunn, or a mi^clure of tnese oi any of them, Ihree-fourttus ol 1 cent per 
pound; cables and c^ifd^e made of bemp, tarred or untarr^, 2 QeQts per 
pound. 

CORDAGE. 

STAT]E;|[E]rT OF HICHJMCOKD BOCH£ST£;;|t, OV 9PKHAI.F OF THE 

HEW YOJIK qORDAGja CO. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr* HocHBSTEE. Mr ChairiJi^^ ^^d gentlemen of the confunittee, I 
am representing the New York Cordage Co., of New Yorjs: City. I 
eyppose ^e would be known as jobbers, or factors and importers of 
cordage. 

The particular item in whiqb yie are interested and here to ^peak 
to you about is the item known under your Schedule J, paragraph 
339, as "cables and cordage made of hemp, tarred and untarrea."^ 
There are two divisions under that paragraph 339. 

Wlule my training aj^d breeding and tendencies have alwavs been* 
toward free trade, i am qnly adyocatix^ or asking for the aoolitio^ 
of the duty on the last item mentioned in the paragraph, known aa 
"cables and cordage made of hemp, tarired and untarred.'' 

The untarred cables and cordage made of hemp are known i^ the 
cordage trade as "dumb-waiter rope or elevator rope." In the large 
cities, and especiallv is it true in New York City, nearly every apart- 
memt hquse tnat is built pr that exists, of almost any class except the 
very bigh-class apartme^ts, is equipped with dumb-waiters, and 
these dumb-waiters, of course, have to be run with ropes; and it has 
been foimd that the rope best suited to that purpose is the rope 
known commercially as xlussia rope, which is the same as that item,, 
"cables and cordage, vintarred." 

This rope we have been importing for several years, to a greater or 
less extent, depending somewnat upon the number of new houses that 
go up and somewhat upon the relative value of other ropes made ip 
this Qountry ai^d somewhat upon the general trade conditions, etc.; 
so that I say the principal consumption for such rope, if not almost 
the exclusive consumption, is for dumb-waiter and levator use, and 
our trade in that line is with the ppor carpenter and the dumb-waiter 
and elevator maker who, as a rule, is a man of not v^ry much means 
and who makes his living by his daily wage. 

Mr. Harrison. In what respect is this dumb-waiter rope different 
from the rope that is used in building construction and for a thousand 
other purposes ? 

Ii(lr. KocHESTER. The rope used in building construction is manila 
rope, made from *he hemp that comes from the Philippine Islands,, 
which withstands the weatner and is very much stronger. This dumb- 
waiter rope does not require tensile strength, but it needs to be round 
and needs to be smooth, both of which characteristics this hemp^ 
untarred rope possesses. 

Mr. Harrison. How do you suppose it originally came to be in a 
separate classification like this? Why are not imtarred cables tbe^ 
same thing as any oth^ kind of rope ? 
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Mr. Rochester. For the very reason that the untarred cable is not 
made in this country. We tried diligently for a long time to get some 
manufacturer here to make this particular rope for us, but we have 
been unsuccessful in doing it. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. How do you account for the fact the imports are 
BO small ? 

Mr. Rochester. The business is small. It is a small business, at 
best. I think we have to-day paid most of the duty that appears 
in that schedule, some $7,000 or $8,000 a year. 

Mr. Long WORTH. Between $7,000 and $8,000; yes. 

Mr. Rochester. I am sure we have paid as much as $6,000 of that 
duty on the rope, if not more. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. The equivalent ad valorem is only about 17 or 18 
per cent. It is not a high duty. 

Mr. Rochester. It is 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. The equivalent ad valorem would only be about 
17 or 18 per cent of the import value of the rope, so that is compara- 
tively a small duty. 

Mr. Rochester. On the other items under the same paragraph 
you will see they are assessed at three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. Rochester. Those things are made in this country — that 
manila rope, sisal grass or sunn, etc. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. There are other exports of those. 

Mr. Rochester. All those things are made here in this country, 
and under the theory of protection I can see some justification for a 
tarijBf on those particular items; but on the others that we do not 
make 

Mr. LoNGWORTH (interposing). It is purely a revenue duty? 

Mr. Rochester. Purely revenue, and the revenue is negligible. 

The other part of the rope — that is, the tarred — is used principally 
\>j the Government itself. We sell quite lai^ely to the different 
posts and forts this tarred hemp cordage, so that it seems to me it 
would be the height of folly to be putting a duty on there to tax 
yourselves. The Government puts 2 cents a pound duty on, and 
goes down into its pocket and pays the 2 cents back to itself. They 
are the principal users of that stuff here. 

Mr. Ix)NGWORTH. None of it is made in this country at all ? 

Mr. Rochester. As Mr. Metcalf stated in his speech yesterday, 
there is a very little of it made, very little of the tarred, and so far 
as I know none of the untarred. You could not buy a coil of it any 
place. 

Mr. Harrison. In what respect does the phraseology ''cables, 
tarred or untarred'' denote a different article irom the next phrase 
''cables and cordage composed of manila'' ? 

Mr. Rochester. I have just attempted to explain to j'ou that 
^' cable and cordage, tarred and untarred, made of hemp," is a piece 
of cordage made of what we know in the trade as Russia hemp, 
iemp grown in Russia and Prussia and Belgium and other countries 
in that particular section, where the climatic and other conditions 
are conducive to the growth of such fibers. The manila rope, on the 
^contrary, is made of a fiber known as abaca, which grows exclusively 
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in the Philippine Islands and never grows or is imported from any 
other country. The sisal that you see noted there is a species of cactua 
which grows in Mexico and Yucatan, and is imported here principally 
from Merida. Simn hemp comes from India, I believe. 

Mr. Harbison. Surely the bulk of this Yucatan product does not 
come here ia the shape of cables and cordage ? It is a sort of binder 
twine, is it not ? 

Mr. RocHESTEE. The Yucatan product comes in as hemp alto- 
gether. There is no finished rope or twine imported from Yucatan. 
All of the sisal cordage we have anything to do with is made there. 

The Chairman. Russia hemp is soft hemp ? 

Mr. Rochester. Russia hemp is a soft fiber. Sisal and manila 
are classed as hard fiber. They are separate and distinct entirely 
with us. 

I would certainly be content if you could see your way clear ta 
abolish the duty on tins stuff, which I think is iniquitous, which ought 
to be on a parity with manila and sisal and other things which are 
made here, and which are maintained at three-quarters of a cent a 
pound for the sake of protection. 

The Chairman. That sounds reasonable. 

Mr. Rochester. It does to me; yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Even I will admit that. 

Mr. Rochester. I would state, Mr. Chairman, that I have seen, 
and I think your committee will see, if they have not abeady, several 
overtures from several people in our trade to the same purport and 
effect to which I am speakmg, showing you how thev feel about it, 
and you will recall that of all the witnesses you have had before you, 
only one has touched on this particular paragraph at all, namely, 
Mr. Metcalf, who stated there was little or no cordage made in tms 
countiy "cables ^d cordage, tarred and untarred/' 

Thank you, Mr. Chauman. 

BBIEF SUBMITTED BT THE PLTMOIJTH (MASS.) COBDAOE CO. 
Why the Protection on Rope Should not be Removed. 

For 89 vears the Plymoutib Cordage Co. has maiiitamed in the town of Plymouth^ 
Klass., a factory for liie manufacture of cordage made from manila, sisal, and other 
fibers. This industry has grown from a small beginning until in its present condition 
it constitutes a New England institution, and we might say a national institution^ 
worthy of a good deal of consideration. 

This company has an enormous investment in its property at Plymouth — ^not only 
strictly for manufacturing purposes but in ways which amount really to public 
improvements and means of furnishing highly desirable living conditions for its 
employees, things which are witliout question of great benefit to the community. A 
living wage is paid even to the most unskilled laborer, and the company has recognized 
the increased burden of the cost of living by making such increases to the compensa- 
tion of its employees as conditions from time to time have j)ermitted. 

Here is an enterprise which really forms a community m itself, with all practical 
modem improvements in its factory equipment, making for the safety, contentment, 
physical and moral welfare of its people; with churches, schools, public libitry, places 
devoted to recreation and social purposes, free nursing, free instruction in domestic 
science and manual arts; in short, a community where high regard is given to the 
welfare of its people along every line of human need, where the younger generation is 
given every opportunity to tram itself for good citizenship. All these thmgs are car- 
ried on without paternalism, although their maintenance so far as expense is con- 
cerned comes from the proceeds of the industry around which the community is 
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centered. While, in order to make the situation clear, we have thus frankly describe 
this feature, it should be understood that this work is calxied on in a cooperative ^^>irit 
and without ostentation or commercial exploitation. 

When it is stated that the present number of employeies in this institution now 
nearly numbers 2,000, it can be seen at once what the scope of the influences above 
described must be, and one need but compare for one instant the conditions jUst 
described With those commonly understood to eiist in connection with similar lifinu^ 
facturing establishments abroad, to realize the importance to the community and 
to the Nation of maintaining such an attitude in regard to forei^-made goods as shall 
absolutely preclude the possibility of this difference in conditions beii]^ done away 
"^th. 

We do not need afgue that the reduction of the duty on rope and cordage would 
•endanger this situation and imperil these advantages to the public which the con- 
ditions of the past and the present have made possible. But we do most strongly 
'Contend that there is a possibility of such a danger, and we respectfully submit that 
no reduction should be made Without the most searching and careful examination 
-of all conditions here and abroad in order to be perfectly sure that no action may be 
ta&en which would have the etfect of reducing the condition of American employees 
ih this industry to or toward that of similar employees in other countries. Cer- 
tainly such investigation should be carefully and scientifically made before imperiling 
fiuch desirable conditions as we first described. Some years ago, at the voluntary su^- 

fBstion of members of the trade, the duty on certain classes of rof)e, comprising the 
ulk of production^ was reduced to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. It shouEi be 
understood that this protection is seemingly increased by the remission to the Ameri- 
can people of the Philippine export duty upon manila hemp. This remission, while 
it may act as a protection against forei^ goods, certainly acts definitely and imme- 
diately to the aa vantage of the consuming public. This being a question somewhat 
apart, we shall refer to it latter. 

If the effect of still further lowering the duty on rope should be to allow the importa- 
tion of rope made by English and European manufacturers, would such a condition 
be of benefit to the American consumer? It is generally admitted that th6 rope 
made by such manufacturers is of a quality inferior to that ol a gi^eat part of the rope 
made by manufacturers in the United States. 

In the cordage industry there is no such thing as a trust or combination. The busi- 
ness is strictly competitive among a considerable number of manufacturers, and 
profits in individual cases have depended entirely upon questions of superior organi- 
zation, business ability, and economy of factory methods instead of upon any condi- 
tion of control of prices, limitation of supply, or artificial regulation of any phaia of 
the business. 

There is always a supply of rope equal to the demand, and prices are based upon 
the cost of the goods undet the most favorable manufacturing conditions. Th6s6'- 
things seem to mean that if it were possible for foreign manufactuers to introduce 
their rope into the United States the market would be oversupplied, a surplus of 
goods would be provided which would tend to depress the market below the point 
where the American manufacturer could continue to do business, he beitig already 
close to the dividing line through domestic competition. It is difficult to see how 
this situatioil would benefit our consumer. It is true that the price of rope mig^t 
be temporarily reduced, especially on the pooter grades of goods. This lower price, 
however, being one at- which the American manufacturer can not make goods at a 
profit, he very naturally will stop manufacturing. This action will curtail the sup- 
ply of high-grade rope, which is made by the American manufacturer but not by the 
foreigner. A very large class of American buyers demand this grade of rope, and it 
seems natural to suppose that in this case, while the price of the poorer goods may drop 
to the advantage of certain buyers, the price of the high-grade goods will advance, 
because the opportimity to use his facihties to advantage has been taken from the 
American manufacturer. The curtailment in his production will make the cost of 
the high-grade rope, which must be made in this country, greater than it is at the 
present tinje. Thus, as we have indicated, if a certain class of buyei^ will be beh^- 
nted, probably a larger class will be injured, thereby mor'e than neutralizing the 
advantage gained. At the same time, American bualness will be severely injured 
and ideal industrial conditions rendered impossible. 

It therefore seems fair to Judge that the introduction of foreign rope into the Amer-* 
ican market would be to tne disadvantage of not only the American manufactut^t 
and his thousands of employees but of the American consumer as well. 

A question which we nave previously mentioned as having a connectibh with th0 
protection of this industry is mat of t^ exemption from the export duty on manila 
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hemp now enjoyed by the American public. The opinion has been advanced in 
certain quarters that ibia exemption should be done away with, but it seems to us 
that sucn a contention is based upon a false conception of fects. It is true, as we 
have indicated, that this exemption acts as a protection to American goods, but 
for reasons previously described it is obvious that it does not operate as a benefit 
to the maniuacturer but as a benefit to the purchasing public. 

Tthe cost of manila hemp to the American manufacturer is, of course, reduced by' 
the amount of the export duty from the price which his foreim competitor mueit pay. 
We have shown, however, that selling prices of rOpe in the United States are det&t*- 
nlin^ by the highly competitive conditions, in which this reduction in cost of fiber 
is fully tfeiken into account. Were the American user of hemp to be compelled to pay 
this export duty, it would immediately and fully be reflected in the price of the 
finishea product to the buyer of manila cordage. 

Aflduming that the imposition of the export duty on hemp is the accepted and 
proper manner for raising a part of the funds for the support of the Philippine Grovern- 
ment, it would seem that the exemption from this auty, so f ar afi it applies to die 
people of the United States, is a benefit which should properly flow to tnem through 
their ownership of the islands. To put the matter bluntly^ such a course results m 
imposing upon the people of other countries who use Philippine products a part of 
the burden of maintaining the Philippine Government, to the relief of the American 
people. 

It is understaod the opinion is held in certain quarters that the exemption from this 
import duty operates for the benefit of some so-called * 'fiber trust. ** We respectfully 
supmit that tne Plymouth Cordage Co. is the largest user of manila hemp in the 
United States, and so far as we are aware, there does not exist any such thing as a 
fiber trust, nor indeed such a thing as any trust or combination in the cordage business. 
The only concern importing manila hemp that is commonly known as a trust is the 
International Harvester Co., sometimes referred to as the Harvester Trust. It needs, 
however, only reference to the statistics of importation to learn that the cordage 
manufacturers take the bulk of the fiber and that the company just referred to receives 
less than 10 per cent of the total importation, using it in the manufacture of binder 
twine for their harvesting machines, and not for making rope. 

As we have explained above, the benefit of this free trade with our island possessions 
goes not to any manufacturer, but to the Atiierican public . This is a thing, concerning 
which the people's Representatives should thoroughly post themselves before taking 
action which would deprive their constituents of a benefit which properly is now 
theirs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., 
By F. C. Holmes, Treasurer. 

BRIEF OF THE CONTINENTAL CORDAGE CO., NEW TORK> N, T. 

New York, January 9, 19\S, 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

WoMngtoTif D. C, 

Dear Sir: We efeould like to have yon lay before the coming session of Congree^, 
which is to take up the question of tariff revision, the proposition of removing the 
present unnecessarjr and detrimental duty which importations of tarried and dry Rus- 
sian rope are compelled to pay when brought into this country from abroad. 

Cables and cordaee made of hemp, tarred or untarred, jM^sent tariff, page 339, 
is flame as tarred ana dry Russian rope here referred to. 

So far as we know, there is absolutely no untarred Russian rope made in the United 
States and never has been. The United States Navy is perhaps the largest individual 
user of Russian rope. What logic there can possibly be in taxing the people of the 
country and the Government itself, on a matter which needs no protection, as there is 
no one to protect^ is something we have never been able to fully comprehend. 

Such dry Russian rope as we handle for our trade we are compelled to import, and 
we know the cordage manufacturers in general, and large and small distributors, 
w^ld certainly welcome the removal of the onerous duty. 

If there is any additional information you would like to have, we should be pleased 
to furbish it. 

Respectfully yours, 

Continental Cordage Co. 
By Chas. M. Albertson. 
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San Francisco, Cal., January 20, 1913, 
Congressman Julius Kahn, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

We are advised that a hearing will be given in Washington on January 24, on Sched- 
ule J, flax, hemp, and jute manufacturers, at which hearing will come up tne matter 
of reduction in the tarin rate on Manila and sisal rope, and the refund of the present 
export duty on manila hemp from the Philippine Islands. We can not too stroii^ly 
oppose any action looking to a reduction of the present tariff and refund of export 
duty. It would work a great hardship to us and the entire cordage industry of the 
United States, and would absolutely leave our industry unprofitable and at the mercy 
of foreign manufacturers. 

TuBBS Cordage Co. 

PABAGBAPH 840. 

Threads, twines, or cords, made from yam not finer than five lea or num- 
ber, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, ten cents per pound; 
if made from yam finer than five lea or number, twelve cents per pound, 
and three-fourths of one cent per pound additional for each lea or number,, 
or part of a lea or number, in excess of five. 

PABAGBAPH 841. 

Single yams in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of 
any of them, not finer than eight lea or number, six cents per pound; finer 
than eight lea or number and not finer than eighty lea or number, forty per 
centum ad valorem; single yams, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a ndx- 
ture of any of them, finer than eighty lea or number, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; ramie sliver or roving, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

LINEN THREAD AND YARN. 

BBIEF SUBMITTED BY T. S. TODD, NEW YOBK. 

New York, January 2S, 191S. 
The Wats and Means Committee, 

Washington, D, C. 

Gentlemen: We beg to direct your attention to the duties on flax threads, which 
seem to us unwarranted, and in many cases, absolutely prohibitive. (See particu- 
lars in par. 340 of Schedule J.) 

In most cases it is impossible to land such merchandise without a loss, and in mamr 
cases are the duties so excessive that, based on the domestic price, there is not suffi- 
cient mar^ to warrant a consumer in importing such threads, or an importer in 
engaging m this business. 

The manufacture of these goods in this country at this time, as in 1908, is controlled 
by a syndicate or trust, which embraces about 90 per cent of the production throughout 
tiie United States. (See pp. 4647-4678, tariff hearings, testimony of Mr. G. F. Smith). 

The product of the mills comprising the sjoidicate is sold in the United States 
exclusively through the Linen Thread Co. of New York. 

We do not object to the American producer having a reasonable protection, which 
we submit should be represented by the difference in cost of labor abroad and in 
America. British labor, comprising spinning and twisting of linen threads, has been 
paid for several years past 20 per cent advance on former schedules and another 10 
per cent will be added March 1, 1913, although we believe there has not been any 
material change in the rates of similar labor prevailing in this country. 

The prevailmg difference in cost between American made threads and those made 
in Europe is almost entirely the difference in the cost of labor, which we understand 
runs about double the rates in America to the wages paid in Europe. 

The raw flax, from which linen threads are made, is higher to-day than it has been 
for years. Its cost, however, is practically the same to the American as to the foreign 
manufacturer. The elements of loss and waste are also the same. In some instances^ 
dyestuffs and chemicals are cheaper abroad than here, and in other instances, the 
reverse is the case. 
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Flaxes from which these goods are made are chiefly grown in Ireland and Belgium 
Unfortunately, no flax is grown in this country which is suitable for manufacture into 
linen threads, which require the strongest and best flaxes the world can produce. 

The annual American production of linen threads is fully 90 per cent of the entire 
trade in this country, leaving only 30 per cent for importations of foreign manufacture. 
The latter are largely composed of special brands, the production of the foreign houses 
with which the American combine is affiliated. 

These linen threads are very largely employed in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
clothing, harness, and fishing nets, ana these manufe-cturing interests should not 
pay more than a reasonable tariff on their raw material. 

In making 1 pound of thread No. 60 yam quality, the labor abroad costs 7.97 
pence per pound, equal to $0.1594. If we double this, to equal the American labor, 
add thereto 25 per cent additional making thereby a very liberal allowance to cover 
extraordinary expenses, which may or may not accrue, and 4 cents per pound te 
cover duties on raw material, both manufacturers are then placed on a parity, and 
you find the labor cost in this country, together with the auty on raw flax, to be 
|0.3986 per pound. (This assumes that 1 J pounds of dressed line flax are required 
to make 1 pound of finished threads. We, therefore, add 4 cents per pound, whick 
covers tiie present rate of duty of 3 cents per pound on dressed line flax.) The duty 
on No. 60 Imen thread, which is assessed on finished thread of 66 lea to the poimd, la 
10.5775 per pound, so that the American manufacturer has a protection equal to the 
duty on raw material, plus two and one-quarter times the entire foreign labor cost and 
44 per cent additional, which is practically prohibitive. 

Taking 1 pound of No. 40 yam quality, on which the duty is assessed, as of No, 
44, the roreign labor cost is $0.1196 per pound. If we double this to equal American 
labor, add 25 per cent additional, also 4 cents per pound for duty on raw material, we 
have entire American labor cost of $0.3091 per poimd; the duty is $0.4125, or 33 per 
cent, over the full American labor cost. Taking this same thread on the foreign 
value, packed in condition ready for shipment, the ad valorem duty is more than 50 
per cent. This quality of thread is used extensively for fishing nets, which is an 
important industry in this country. The manufacture of these nets is also largely 
controlled by a company aflUiated with the same linen-thread combination or trust. 

These illustrations, based solely on labor, show an abnormal and apparently wholly un- 
warranted protection. It may therefore be desirable to analyze the situation from an- 
other standpoint, namely, the relation of duty to the whole foreign cost, and we will there- 
fore take the figures of the Government for the year ending July 1, 1912, as the basia, 
wherein we find imports of 254,698 pounds, valued at $162,916, of numbers 15 to 20, 
which is such a wide range as to work against our (Contention, nevertheless we accept 
it and point out for your consideration that tJie average value per unit in the above 
ran^ is $0,639 per pound, packed in condition ready for shipment from abroad. 
Taking No. 19J, probably the number of largest import, assessed as No. 20, the duty 18 
$0.2325 per pound, equivalent to more than 36 per cent, and shows cost of imported 
thread of this number, duty paid, and 2 cents to cover ocean freight, insurance, and 
landing charges, of $0.8915 per pound, against which the corresponding American 
product sells for, one quality 89 and another 98 cents net. 

Taking a specific and actual case we find 19^ lea costing abroad 52 cents per pound 
and assessed for duty at No. 20 lea at $0.2325 per pound, which shows an ad valorem 
duty of more than 44.7 per cent. 

Lmen threads, three-cord, put up on 200-yard spools, such as are used in every house- 
hold for domestic purposes, are sola in all sizes at a net price of $0,805 per dozen spooky 
corresponding foreign threads would pay a duty, on a liberal average, of 23 cents per 
dozen spools, or a protection of more than 42 per cent, which is prohibitive. 

The information as to the cost of foreign labor has been given to us by a gentleman 
of the highest standing, who has been for many years engaged in the business abroad^ 
and, if desired, proofs can be given as to the accuracy of the figures submitted. 

The control of this business by combination has brought about much economy of 
operation, by reason of the fact that the mills have been assigned to produce different 
brands of similar character, formerly made in several mills, which concentration 
obviates the necessity of readjusting machinery to make several types or numbers. 
It has also lessened administrative and selling expense, and given territory is supplied 
from and by one distributing house as against several. These economies of operation, 
however, hiave not been manifest in any lessening of price to the consumer. 

In view of the above, we would suggest that a specific duty of 10 cents for No. 5 
lea, with three-eighths of a cent for each additional lea, woula give to the American 
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'th^«^d Qianiifacturer ample protection and at the same time give us, as manu^turers 
of other lines of goods, tne advantage of the world's markets for our raw materiab, to 
'^tach, after affording full protection to American labor, we leel ourselves entitled. 

The above figures are predicated on the present duty of 3 cents per poimd cm the 
la^ material as dressed Ime flax, and if the duty on such material is reduced it would 
change to the extent of such reduction our calculations, and we should hope woiild 
correspondingly reduce the duty on the finished article — ^thread. 

We feel that the liberality of our contenticm will commend our cause to the equitable 
eonsideration of your committee. 

We have the honor to be, yours, respectfully, 

T. S. ToixD. 

(For Joseph M. H^mnan & Co., Boston, Mass.; L. Lichtenstein's Sons, Bichmond, Va., 
Teniaon Bros. Saddlery Co., Dallas, Tex.; Eisendrath Glove Co., Chicago, lU.; 
Jqhn A. Griffith & Co., Chicago, 111.; Schoenbrun & Co., Chicago, 111.; Keyston Bros., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dean & Sherk, Detroit, Mich.; B. H. Schnur & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Caesar & Pratt, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cummer-Jones Co., Boston, Mass.; 
F. A. Lederle <^ Co., Chicago, 111. ; Los Angeles Saddlery <fe Finding Co., Los Angela, 
Cte-l.; Kellogg Switchboard <& Supply Co., Chicagp, 111.) 

STATEMEHT OF SMITH & DOVE MANUFACTIJBINe CO., ANDO- 

VEB, MASS. 

The Committee on Ways anp Means, 

Waahingtonj D. C. 

Gentlemen: The Smith & Dove Manufeicturing Co., of Andover, Mass., are manu- 
fjK^turers of linen threads, yarns, and twines. This concern was the nrst in this 
eoimtry to manufecture linen threads, having been established in 1835. From the 
very b^inning it has been fully equipped to take the raw flax as produced by the 
^m^*s along the Hudson River, as well as in Russia and other foreign countries, 
hackle it, and carry it through all of the subsequent processes into the finished thread. 
Buring these 78 years it has been growing constantly, and to-day it is doing a very 
large business. 

Years ago the growing of flax for fiber on a commercial basis ceased to exist in Hiia 
country, and we have been compelled to depend entirely upon its importation from 
foreign countries. During the greater part of this time there has been a duty on raw 
flax, and there is to-day a duty of 1 cent per pound on raw flax, $20 per ton on flax 
tow, and $22.50 per ton on hemp and hemp tow. The duties on flax and flax tow 
^e really revenue duties, as there is practically no flax suitable for spinning produced 
m this country. From our standpoint as manu&kcturers it is immat^ial to us whether 
&ese duties on our raw material are continued or not, so long as we are compensated 
lor them in the duties on our finished p»roduct8. If, however, it seems iiesiral>le tp 
allow raw fiber to come in free, a proportionate reduction could be made in the duties 
on the finished products covered by paragraphs Nos. 340 and 341. This reduction} 
however,. should- not be greater than the eqiuvalent of the reduction on the raw ma- 
terial, as even under the present rates of duty laige quantities of linen yams and 
threads are being imported. 

Should it be decided to put flax, hemp, and tow on the free list, the duty on hacked 
flax and hackled hemp should be reduced, but only by the equivalent of the reductiqii 
on the raw flber. Slu)uld hackled flax and hackled hemp be placed on the free list 
as is being^ advocated by certain manu^turers, it would operate most unfavorably 
against manufacturers in this country who hackle their own flax. A fully equipped 
fix-spinning mill includes hackling and sorting amon^ its other processes, and those 
who advocate free hackled flax are either not fully equipped in this particular or must 
-d^ire to maintain hackling establishments abroad, where they can avail themselves 
el cheaper labor. The Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co. has always maintained 
•hackling and sorting departments as part of its plant, and should hackled fl^ an4 
hackled hemp be pkced on the free list would be obliged to establish a hackling and 
sorting plant abroad, thus discontinuing the use of a large and expensive department, 
as w^ as throwmg out of employment a large number of men. In fact, the amount 
paid by this concern in wa^es in its hackling and sorting departments amounted la^t 
year to over 13 per cent of its total wage disbursements. 

Concluding, we would point out tlmt any reduction in the existing tari^ on mur 
products, excepting such pro rata reduction as might be brought about by the admis- 
sion of free raw fiber^ would seriously affect the flax manufacturers in tnis country. 
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Our cQpts in thia businaEp sur^ increaaipg Qnormously; nearly all of our m^hjuery l^s 
1^ be inapprted at a dut^ of 45 pQr cent; our labpr co^ts ub from two and one-h^U if> 
three times what it costs in Irelwid, Belgium, or jGrfermany ; our supplies are constantly 
advancing in price; and the added cost due to legislative requirements in the line of 
shorter hours, costly ventilating systems, workm^n's compensatipn laws, etc., is very 
•eonsid^rable. There should therefore be no reduction in our net protection^ if the 
diS^eujce in the cost of xna^ufacture here and abroad is to be giveu co^siderativOn and 
tit^e succeeeful operatipn of this industry is to be maint^ii^ed. 
Yours, very truly, 

SiUTH & PovB Manufagtubinq Go.t 
By GsoBOE F. Smith, PresulenL 

J^KJJ/LRY 2p, 1913. 
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Washington, D. C, Jantuury $4, 191S. 

SOi&. OsCAB U^iDEBWOOD, 

Choirrnan of the CommitUe on Ways and Means j 

House of Representatives t Washingiony D. C. 

My Deab Sib: We inclose you herewith two briefs, one by Mr. John H. Meyer, who 
has been greatly interested in the raising of ramie, as well as its manu&.cture, and one 
by the Superior Thread <& Yam Co., through the president of the company, Mr. John 
W. Hiltman. 

We regard these briefs as furnishing your committee information on the growing and 
the manufeicturing of a product which may in the future, and we hope will develop 
into a great industry, and we know that we can confidently expect from you and your 
associates a careful examination of the facts presented therein. 
We are, with great respect, yours, very truly, 

Hull & Reeve. 



Bbibf Submitted by John H. Mbyeb, of the Sfbinodale Fibbb Go. 

BAMIE YABNS and FIBEBS. 

Ramie, or China grass, as known to the trade, is a fibrous plant which srows in 
China, India, the Amlay Islands, and, in fact, can be grown in most warm climates, 
and our Agricultural Department has for several decades past made most exhaustivjB 
experiments and tests in several parts of the United States of America, and has con- 
clusively proven that ramie, or China grass, can be most successfully grown in our 
Southern States, or in any part of this country where there is no ground frost. It is 
also grown in Mexico, and in almost all parts of Central America and South America. 

lElamie is unquestionably the linen of the Bible, as flax, or linen, is absolutely 
indigenous to the more temperate climates of northern Europe and can not be grown 
in hot climates. Therefore, the mimuny cloth of the ancient Egyptians was made of 
the ramie fiber, and, in fact, so named after one Eamesis, Pharaon of Egypt. Some 
of these mummy cloths are in a perfect state of preservation, which only serves to 
prove the encnrmous durability of this fiber — ^fcir superior to any other. 

Ramie is a most wonderful fiber, almost as glossy as silk, much stronger than linen 
or any other fiber; it is absolutely mildew proof, does not stretch, can be spun into 
very fine yarns, and can be succeflsfuUy manufactured into any fabric of clothing, 
table linen, napkins, dress goods, threads of all description, mixed silk fabric of great 
beauty, underwear, hose, ga^ mantles, and many other goods whose names are legion. 
Therp is no doubt but what, if the oriental nations had been as progressive in the manu- 
facture of goods, and in particular of textile fabrics, in a measure the same as 1^ 
occidental nations were for the past 800 years, ramie fabrics would have flooded the 
European countries of the patrt and present ages, and would now not be a comparatively 
unknown article. This shortcoming will undoubtedly be remedied in the near future, 
and particularly in the United States with the assistance of our Government. 

The only very large mill where ramie is most successfully processed and spun into 

SEims is the one owned by Mr. Baum^rten, at Emmendingen (Grand Duchy of 
aden). This factory, however, is subsidized by the German Government, and is 
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therefore in a position to import Italian and French labor (particularly skilled in the 
spinning and manipulating of spun silk yams) at very low wapres, whose children again, 
form a very formioable quota of still cheaper but very useml labor. 

Mr. Baumgarten is practically the only manufacturer whose yams are now shipped 
to this country, and are mostly used for the manufacture of gas mantles. 

It is further a fact, with reference to the importation of yams or woven fabrics, that 
the main quantity of yam imported into this country is produced at Emmendingen^ 
Germany, and a deerease of duties would but serve to create a practical monopoly fcr 
the concern in Germany, who would have little or no competition whatever from other 
sources. And further, the only person who would directly benefit' in this coimtry by 
the decrease of duties would be the representative for the foreign producers. 

Gas mantles manufactured from ramie yam are perhaps only 2 to 3 per cent of the 
entire gas mantle production of this country, which, however, may fee enormously 
increased on account of the great superiority of ramie over those of cotton gas mantles. 

It is further noteworthy mat Mr. Baumgarten has been decorated by the German 
Government, for the reason, as the writer understands, that the ramie yams supplied 
by him are especially adapted for the manufacture of dirigible balloons and aeroplanes. 

The few nulls now existing in the United States, which have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars (not to speak of past ventures in this same direction by others, 
which undoubtedly have run into the millions) are now on the high road to producing 
a perfectly satisfactory article, and are willing to make still furmer sacrifices in the 
direction of importing the latest and most improved machinery in order to attain 
equal perfection to the foreign product. 

It is therefore the prayer of the undersigned, and on accoimt of the entire American 
ramie industry: 

(a) That the classification of ramie yarns, or fabrics, is taken out of tarifif schedule J, 
where they are now placed with flax, hemp, jute, etc., and that ramie be put into an 
entirely separate schedule, as none of the other fibers can possibly have the same 
claim in any way whatsoever. 

(&) That the duties are readjusted in a manner to further offset the enormous advan- 
tages of low-priced and skillful labor, of foreign Government subsidy, and also making 
certain allowances for the great struggle incidental to all infant industries. 

(c) That in order to do mil justice to the American ramie manufacturer, and to at 
once help the planters of our Southem States, to develop an entirely new and most 
profitable business, the undersigned prays the honorable committee to consider the 
following schedule: 

Percent. 

The China grass in the raw state as now imported Free. 

The fiber degummed; that is, after the removal of all wood and gummy sub- 
stances r 40 

Combed sliver '. 50 

Roving preparatory to going on the spmnmg frame 55 

Spun yams, metric Nos. 5 to 12, inclusive 60 

Over NO. 12, up to No. 20, inclusive 62i 

Over No. 20, up to No. 28, inclusive 65 

Over No. 28, up to No. 35, inclusive ■- 70 

Over No. 35, up to No. 65, inclusive • 75 

Over No. 65, up to No. 100, inclusive 80 

Noils 30 

The Chinese manufacture their very finest garments from the ramie, such as samples 
herewith submitted (Exhibition No. 5) will snow. 

The Japanese are also largely using ramie mixed with silk, and should the ramie 
schedule be readjusted in the maimer pointed out there is no question but what this 
country will build up an immense industry, making some of the most beautiful and 
serviceable goods; also insuring to the southem farmers, where there are millions of 
acres open for the cultivation of ramie, with its three yearly crops, a profit unprece* 
dented and far greater than cotton, which will add to our country one more most 
flourishing industry, starting up from the soil to the finished product. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Springdale Fiber Co., 
John H. Meter, Owner, 
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State op New York, County of New Yorhf ss: 

John H. Meyer, owner of the Springdale Fiber Co., being dul>r sworn, deposes and 
eays that he is the petitioner in and has read the foregoine petition and knows the 
contents thereof, and that the same are true of his knowledge, except as to matters 
tiierein stated to be alleged on information and belief, and as to those matters he 
believes it to be true. 

[seal] ^ Chas. Hulsman, 

Notary PubliCy New York County, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of January, 1913. 



Brief Submitted by the Superior Thread & Yarn Co. 

ramie yarns and fibers. 

To the tariff revision congressional committee: 

Reasons why the tariff on yams and fabrics made from ramie or China grass should 
be increased rather than reduced. 

First. The ramie industry in the United States is still in its infancy and needs the 
fostering care of the Government at this time more than it ever needed it before. 

A short survey of the history of this industry in the United States shows conclusively 
that neither time nor skill nor money were spared to make it a commercial success 
and that tJie retardation of this process was not due to causes which could be attrib- 
uted to our manufacturers. 

Recognizing at an early date that the climatic and atmospheric co^dition8 make it 
impossible to grow flax and manufacture linen goods in the United States which 
could compete with the European products, manufacturers and textile men began 
experimenting with ramie as far back as 1860, with the view of usin^ it as a substitute 
for flax. Bruckner's early experiments having shown in our botanical gardens what 
soil and climate were necessary to bring the plant to its full growth and develop to 
the utmost the fiber which it contains, attempts were made to raise it commercially 
by Emile Lefram, who began operations in Camden and Newark, N. J. This enter- 
prise failed because the climate of New Jersey was not well suited to the cultivation 
of the plant. Felix Fremerjr introduced it then into Texas, and the Agricultural 
Department opened an experimental station at New Orleans under the management 
of rrof. Hubbs. It was soon found that ramie could be grown successfully in the 
Southern States and that its cultivation could be made more profitable to our southern 
fanners than the cultivation'of either sugar cane or rice if they had a market for it. 

At the same time manufacturers began experimenting with the fiber, some to make 
<iecorticating machines in order to free the fiber from me stem upon whic h it grows, 
otiiers to spin it into yam and to weave it into cloth. While in foreign countries, 
especially in Germany, France, and England, the Governments subsidized this infant 
industry, in our country it was left entirely to individual initiative and in the hands 
of inventors, manufacturers, and capitalists. But though the financial risks and 
initial failures prevented systematic work and retarded the growth of the industry, a 
steady progress was made toward solving the difficulties and surmounting the obstacles 
which presented themselves from time to time. Among the manufacturers of decor- 
ticating machines mention must be made of the Kauffman Fiber Co. ; of the Collyer 
Fiber Co.; of Leruth & Myers, of New Orleans, La.; of Fremery, of Galveston, Tex.; 
of Green & Co., Versailles, Ky.; Sanford, of Brooklyn; Van Buren, of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Rothermel & Ix)rimer, of Philadelphia; Spence, of Providence, R. I.; and quite 
recently G. W. Schlichten, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

In the last 10 years several companies were organized to spin this fiber to the exclu- 
sion of all others, some of which failed either from insufficient funds or lack of knowl- 
edge. In fact, there is scarcely a silk or cotton manufacturer in the United States 
who has not, at one time or another, spent time and money in attempting to spin or 
^eave this fiber, and thus directly or indirectly help to bring this industry to success. 
Dobson, of Philadelphia; Cheney Bros., of South Manchester; Fleitman & Co., of 
l^ew York; the Phoenix Silk Mills, of Paterson; Jenckes & Co., of Pawtucket, R. I.; 
are but a few names in the long list. 

To-day the Superior Thread & Yarn Co., of New York, and the Springdale Fiber 
Co., of Springdale, Mass., are working ramie exclusively. 

It is very aifficult, pernaps impossible, to get at exact figures or statistics, as manu- 
facturers are loath to speak of losses which they suffered in chasing rainbows, but 
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the most conservative estimate will show $50,000,000 at the Ifeast as the amdunt 
expended so far, and there is not one manufacturing com|>any in the United States 
to-day manufacturing ramie yams or ramie goods that is on a paying basis. 

Second. American ramie products can not be manufactured as cheaply as the 
European products are. The only really sncceeeful ramie enterprise in Europe ifi 
located at Emmendingen, in Germany, and is called ^'Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesell- 
Bchaft. " This company emplovs Italian labor of the cheapest kind. Children of 
the operatives are employed to do the assorting and cleaning of the fibers preliminary 
to their treatment in the mill, for which work ihey are paid a nominal sum per day. 
In this country such work is done by boys, who earn $1 to $1.25 per day* In spinning 
and finishing the yam, experienced girls earn from 20 cents to 35 cents per day at the 
German factory, while here $1.25 per day is paid to unskilled hands. 

American manufacturers have recognized the fact that they must use superior 
machinery in order to be able to compete with the German ramie yam, and they are 
constantly improving along such lines. But inasmuch as ramie stands in a clsCss of 
its own as a textile fiber, and can not be worked successfully on systems such as are 
used in the spinning of cotton, wool, silk, hemp, or jute, considerable time and large 
sums of money have been expended in order to reach a satisfactory solution of this 
problem. 

A reduction of the tariff at the present time would therefore be equivalent to the^ 
paying of a subsidy to the one successful company in Germany and put the American 
manufiuiturers absolutely out of business. 

Third. The chief use of ramie in the United States'so far is, first^ fbr hat braids;^ 
second, for incandescent gas and kerosene mantlfes, and all efforts to introduce ramie 
yams lor other textile purposes have been unsuccessful. While every indication 

Eoints to a large field at some not very remote day, nothing of a substantial nature 
as as yet been accomplished. Everything, therefore, with the exception of the 
two items here named, may be disregarded. So far as hat braids are concerned the 
market is not large enough to keep a small mill busy, and braided hats being subject 
to the dictates of fashion can not be depended upon as a continuous market. The 
superiority of ramie yarn in the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles has been 
fully demonstrated, but its adaptation by mantle manufacturers depends upon their 
skill and knowledge of the fiber to such an extent that 98 per cent of all incandescent 
mantles manufactured to-day in the United States are still made from cotton yam. 
Manufacturers of ramie yam in this country will have to spend time and money in 
educating mantle manufacturers before this market is secured, and until such ^ 
time they should be protected by the Govemment. The present duties are entirely 
inadequate, and the tariff on ramie mantles and ramie yams for mantle purposes 
shouldf be materially increased. 

Fourth. The report of Mr. Charles Richard Dodge, fiber expert of the United States 
Agricultural Department, made in 1890, and the report of his successor, Mr. Lyster 
Dewey, made very recently, show tliat the southern farmer can raise ramie success- 
fully, and is; for many reasons, anxious to do it if a market can be opened up for hi^ 
Sroduct. The American Cane-Sugar planters, in their meetings at New Orleans, 
eliberated upon this subject repeatedly, and it is their unanimous opinion that the 
raising and cultivation of ramie would he more profitable to them and to the South 
in general than the raising of cane sugar. They can make money from sugar cane 
only once in seven years, Siey claim, owing to climatic conditions, and that one yedr 
has to pay for the other nondproducing years. They attempted to cultivate rice,^ 
but witn no better result. On the other hand those who had grown ramie for experi- 
mental purposes were enthusiastic in speaking of its possibilities, especially so because 
its cultivation, after the first two years, requires but little work and attention, and 
because three crops can be grown in a year, the product of which, at half the price of 
ike imported Chmese ramie, would yield a larger profit than anything whicn tiiey 
now grow. The only way this can be accomplished is by encouraging the American 
rbanufacturer to use ramie. Large sums of money have been spent and are still being^ 
spent in experiments with ramie on southern plantations; farmers have devoted tinae 
and money to the study of this question, mainly by reason of the encouraging report* 
which they received from the Agricultural Department. The reduction of uie tariff 
on ramie yams and ramie goods would, therefore, very materially and very seriously 
affect the interests of the southern farmer who keeps his eye on our ramie manufac- 
turer with care and anxiety. 

Fifth. Ramie occupies a sin^lar position among the textile fabrics, inasmuch as 
it requires a treatment preliminary to spinning different to all other fibers. Thi» 
treatment consists of separating the fibers frffna 3ie adhering woody matters and from 
the gums which hold them together. The German company invented a simple fet- 
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mentation process, the cost of which is a negligible quantity, amounting to less thaj^ 
i cent per pound; but though this process is not patented in the United States, it 
can not be used here. The fermentation produced by ramie is the source of suck 
stench that it is most offensive to people livmg in a radius of 4 miles around Enimen> 
dingen. The German government having issued to this company a license to manu- 
facture, had to issue special grants and privileges to enable this com|)any to Work 
under its charter. 

No community in America would tolerate such a nuisanccL consequently American 
manufacturers of ramie are compelled to have recourse to chemicau to fiee the fiber 
from wood and gums. This chemical process is not the same in all the mills, and its 
cost varies according to the uses to which the fiber is to be put. Thus, the cost of the 
chemical process in the case of yams used for incandescent mantles is nearly three 
times the cost of the chemical process ordinarily used, and exceeds the cost of iiaw 
material and manual labor. 

The Emmendingen Co., of Germany, subsidized by their Governiiient, is tjie Only 
concern that has so far made a commercial success of the manufacture of ramie yam, 
and their product in one form or another is almost the only import of ramie to^thii 
country. . Consequently any reduction that may be made on the present duty is in 
effect a subsidy by this Government of the German concern that is already subsidized 
by their Government. 

Our recommendation is that ramie (china grass) be taken from its present classifica- 
tion ^ lin^n, be gi^en a separatiB class under its proper naine, and that the dntf <iii 
ramie yarns, sliver, and noils, as well as on articles manufactured therefrom, be made 
70 per cent ad valorem. 
Kespectfully submitted. 

Superior Thread A Yarn Co., 
John W. HiltMan, President. 
Stai-b op Nbw York, 

County of New Yorh, M.- 
John W. Hiltman, president of the Superior Thread & Yam Co., being duly sworn. 
deposes and says that he is the petitioner in and has read the foregoing; petition and 
knows the contents thereof, ana that the same are true of his knoWleage, except as 
to matters therein stated to be alleged on information and belief, and as to those maUeit 
he believes it to be true. 

John W. Hiltman. 

Strom to and subscribed before me this 17th day of January, 1913. 

[seal.] Landon W. L. Edmonds, 

Notary PvhUc^ Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
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PABAGBAPH 842. 

Flax gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines shall pay the same duty per 
pound as is imposed in this schedule upon the thread, twine, or cord of 
which they are made, and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad valorem. 

PABAGBAPH 843. 

Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round 
or split, or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for in this 
section, and having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, 
including what are commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw 
matting, three and one-half cents per square yard. 

PABAGBAPH 844. 

Carpets, carpeting, mats and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or other vege- 
table fiber (except cotton), valued at not exceeding fifteen cents per square 
yard, four cents per square yard and thirty per centum ad valorem; vsdued 
above fifteen cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard and thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

FLOOR MATTINGS, ETC. 

TESTIMONY OF MTBOIT W. BOBIlTSOir, PBESIDEITT OF THE 

OBEX CARPET CO., NEW YOBK CITY. 

Mr. Robinson. In presenting this case I wish to say that I not onlv 
represent the Crex Carpet Co., but I am here as a committee on behalf 
of the American manufacturers of carpets, mattings, and ru^ manu- 
factured from vegetable substances, which come under sections 343 
and 463 of Schedme J. 

This committee recommends that the present tariff on imported 
mattings and rugs which are sold in competition with our products 
be maintained. There are two kinds of mattings and rugs manufac- 
tured from vegetable substances in the United States. One is made 
from wire grass, which is grown in the States of the Northwest, the 
other is me^de from a so-called fiber, which is a paper product. I 
shall have to deal with them separately. 

In the industry of manufacturing carpets and rugs from grass there 
are four distinct companies, none of which is in any way connected 
with the other, and it is only by the strictest economy that we are 
able to make this business profitable and to pay our stockholders 
6 per cent. In fact, in the nrst two or three years of this industry 
it was carried on at a loss. 

Our brief, which we have prepared and would like to go on record, 
will show you that we use considerably over 100,000 acres of thereto- 
fore waste lands; we use this wire grass, which is absolutely useless 
for any other purpose, and we employ in the grass fields over 2,000 
men, and in the lactory over 1,500 operatives, paying annually in 
wages $700,000, and producing about six and a naif million square 
yards of carpet, of value of about $2,600,000. 

We are the largest individual users of domestic cotton warp, the 
two industries using about 4,000,000 pounds a year. The freight 
charges to and from our mills every year amount to something over 
$200,000. 

Competition in this is entirely a question of wages. The wages 
come in twice in our manufacture, you might say, in that we have to 
employ men to cut the ^rass first and then we employ people in our 
mills to make the grass into nigs, so the competition between these 
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rugs and the Japanese and Chinese matting is entirely a question of 
labor. The average wages paid at our miff is $1.85 and $1 .90 a day. 
and the average paid to the weavers is $3.46 a day, whereas the total 
wages in Japan are from 17^ cents to 25 cents. The average labor 
cost of a square yard of rug in the United States is 11 cents, and in 
Japan it is eight-tenths of a cent; in China it is somewhat less than 
in Japan. So that the difference in the labor cost between Japan 
and tne United States, figured on a 9 by 12 rug, is $1.22, while the 
present duty on this rug is only $1.09. These figures do not take 
mto account the great difference in the cost of labor of harvesting 
the grass and the higher taxes paid in this country in overhead 
charges. Our brief will go further into detail in regard to some of 
these goods, and will show you conclusively that under the present 
tariff we have the strongest competition not only in this country but 
abroad. 

In regard to the paper manufacture, we will say that is a paper 
product; a twisted thread is prepared and it is then woven mto 
mattings and rugs. Those rugs, together with the grass mattings, are 
intend^ as a cheap substitute for me ordinary woolen carpet. 

There are 12 conipanies engaged in this business in this country 
and, as in the matting industry, their interests are entirely apart and 
there is the strongest kind of competition. 

This is a very new industry, and I think you can readily see the 
necessity of sustaining the present tariff and that any reduction 
would simply be so much more for the importers without any change 
in price to the consumer. 

Either this, or if there was any further reduction in price it would 
mean a considerable reduction in labor which we emplov in the United 
States in order for us to compete at aU. In other words, taking away 
the rate 9/ duty would not only be a great injury to the whole industry, 
but it would not improve the revenue. 

I understand that the importers ask for a specific duty on grass rugs 
of 5 cents. The present duty is an ad valorem dutv of 35 per cent, 
which amounts to from 8 to 12 cents. We would recommend on 
this, if the committee thought that a specific duty was better, that this 
duty should be placed at 12 cents. 

The statement was made here yesterday by the importers that they 
did not consider that we are in competition with them. In view of 
that I brought some samples that will show you very conclusively 
there is the keenest kind of competition and that this [exhibiting rug] 
is practically an imitation of our goods. I also will show you the 
prices if I may be permitted. 

This [exhibiting rug] is our grass rug, and this [exhibiting rug] a rug 
which the Japanese make. This rug we sell at 93 cents, and they pay 
the present tariff and sell this rug [indicating] for 90 cents. 

Mr. Payne. What is that Japanese rug composed of ? 

Mr. KoBiNSON. It is made from some sort of a grass fiber produced 
on the other side. I do not know exactly what it comes from, but it 
is a sort of grass fiber which they twist. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is there any difference in the lasting qualities of the 
two rugs ? 

Mr. Robinson. We consider our rug the best rug. 
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Mr. Patnb. What paragraph does that Japanese rug come under? 

Mr. Robinson. Things manufactured of straw, other than mattings* 

Mr. Harbison. It comes imder the basket clause^ does it not ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harbison. They pay 36 per cent customs duty in order to get 
into competition with you. 

Mr. Robinson. They pay a 35 per cent duty, which amounts to 
from 8 to 12 cents. 

Mi". Habbison. The specific rate of 5 cents a yard which the 
importers suggested is the same as 20 per cent ad valorem ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Habbison. This is one of the three kinds of floor covering^ 
which is made out of straw or gtass ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir; there are three kinds. 

Mr. Habbison. There are rugs made out of one piece, with a cotton 
warp^ and then there are rugs made out of matting sewn togetiier. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes^ sir; the regular width of matting sewn together 
making a rug. 

Mr. Habbison. The one-piece rugs whifch come into competition 
with your grass products pay a rate of 35 per cent ad V^alorem, undfer 
the basket clause ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Harbison. And on the other two classes the rates are specific ? 

Mr. Robinson. Three and one-half cents a square yard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Habbison. That was raised in the Payne law, and it worked 
out to an ad valorem equivalent of about 49.51 per cent. 

Mr. Robinson. I understood that they were reduced in the Payne 
law. 

Mr. Hill. They were reduced by being cut in two. 

Mr. Harrison. The specific rate was 3 cents a square yard under 
the Dingley law and 3i cents a square yard imder the Payne tariff. 

Mr. Hill. The Payne tariff made it 3 J cents a square yard, without 
the ad valorem. 

Ml*. Harrison. The fact is the Payne law abolished the differential 
of 10 cents, so that the duty is no longer assessed at different rates^ 
whether it is worth more or less than 10 cents a yard; but the cheaper 
or commoner kinds that used to come in imder 10 cents a yatd 
now actually have the duty raised upon them from 3 cents to 3} centd 
a square yard. It was only on the Kind formerly imported aboVe 1^ 
cents a square yard that the duty was reduced. On the cheapet 
kind the duty is raised, and on the more expensive kind the duty is 
now reduced. I think I am correct in that contention. 

Mr. Robinson. It is my imderstanding that it was formerly 7 
cents and was reduced to 3i cents. 

Mr. Harrison. Those that were imported under 10 cents a yard 
were formerly imported under the Dingley law at 3 cents; that was 
raised by the Payne law to 3^ cents a yard. Those are the oned of 
which there are tne most importations. The only effect the rate has 
had has been to take about $2,000^000 worth of imports with con- 
sequent revenue away from us that we used to have m 1905. 

Mr. Robinson. The matting is not used as much to-day, no matt^ 
whether there is any competition or not. 
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Mr. HasrI^on. I do not wish t6 make your teBtimony far you or 
to take your time. You can testify only as to these one-pieoe rugd 
woven with a cotton warp, made out of grass, twisted straw, or some^ 
similar fiber? 

Mr. Ro:^iNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harbison. That is only a small item. The most important 
ptot is the question of mats or matting. 

Mr. Robinson. We also make a matting of the same width ad the* 
rugs but of heavier substanee. 

Mr. Habbison. Do you contend that the mats and matting made^ 
in China and Japan are sold at prices anything like the mats anc} 
mattings which are made-in the United States? If they are not, if 
they are sold at much lower prices, do they really come in competition 
witn you 1 

Mr. Robinson. The importations, according to the records, are over 
twice as much as the combined amount in square yards that is made 
by these two industries, the fiber industry and the grass-carpet indus- 
try. It is impossible to find out whether the higher^priced^Japanese 
matting is inmorted or the lower priced. In fact, wnen you get up 
to matting which costs them 22 cents, why then they come in com- 
petition with us. The cheaper ones do not come in such direct com- 
petition, although any mattmg will come in competition 

Mr. Habbison (interposing). In your judgment is it not true that 
the bulk of the importations which come in and which are restricted 
by the raise in the Payne rate to 3J cents a yard, are the cheaper 
kmds of Chinese and Japanese mattings, which do not come inta 
competition with the American made product? 

Mr. Robinson. No, sir; I do not think that is so. I think they do 
corner in competition. 

Mr. Habbison. It seems that they used to be imported to the ex- 
tent of $3,000,000 worth under the Dingley tarin, and now they 
import less than $2,000,000 worth of the Kind that were valued not 
exceeding 10 cents a square yard. Those did not come in competition 
with you, did they ? 

Mr. Robinson. There are all sorts of different prices. You can noi 
tell how much of any one price is imported. 

Mr. Harbison. As to the grades which fell under 10 cents a yard 
the effect of raising the duty nas been to decrease the revenue, and at 
the same time in what way do you think it has benefited you ? 

Mr. Robinson. In regard to the revenue, in the whole carpet trade^ 
it is a recognized fact that the matting and three-fourtns of the 
carpets are not used any more to the same extent that they used ta 
be used. They used to have the floors entirely covered by carpets.. 
If you will go into any house to-day in which they have a decent noor,. 
you will find that they use rugs. The carpets are not used, so there is 
a certain decrease in importations on that account any way. It is a 
question of the people^s wishes, and they are using rugs instead of 
carpets. 

I do not believe that any decrease in the tariff on the cheaper goods^ 
would be of any benefit as to revenue to the Government, because if 
they undersell us so much already, they are surely not going to sell 
any cheaper to the consumer because of the difference of I cent a yard 
decrease lor which they ask. 
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^ Mr. Harrison. Thev do not undersell you if they sell to any en- 
tirely different class or consumers ? 

]V1t. Kobinson. We are selling to the same class of consumers. We 
«ell our goods at a higher price, because we have to. We can show 
very conclusively in the figures in the brief that it is only by the 
strictest economy that we are able to make the small margin of 8 per 
cent that we do make. I simply want to impress the committee with 
the thought that competition exists. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Does this competition come from any other countries 
except China and Japan, where you have described the difference m 
wages? 

Mr. Robinson. Only from these countries. 

The following communications signed by the witness were at a 
later date filed with the committee: 

New York, January 15y 1915. 
Hon. John J. Esch, 

Washington^ D. C. . 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in inclosing you a little pamphlet ^ on the story of 
Orex. The story interests your State very much, in that this industry has turned 
heretofore useless wire-grass lands into something profitable. It has given employ- 
ment to a great many of your constituents, and, m addition to that fact, we employ 
all the farmers we can get in the different sections at a time between their seeding 
and harvesting, when, otherwise, they would have nothing to do. This has resulted 
in keeping up the farming lands very materially. 

We also furnish to the people of the United States a very cheap, sanitary, durable 
grass covering, and it is only by the greatest economy that we are able to pay 6 per 
•cent to our stockholders. In fact, the first three or four years we lost considerable 
money. 

I would ask that you kindly put this matter up to the Ways and Means Committee 
in the proper light, as I do not believe they care to do anything that would injure 
the American manufacturer and the public at the same time. On the other hand, 
I do not want to leave any step untiuned to bring this to their attention, and I thought 
you would appreciate it, in the interests of your State, that I bring it to your atten- 
tion to do what you can in the matter. 

There are four distinct companies in the countrv — the Willow Grass Matting Co., 
at Green Bay, Oshkosh, the Grass Matting Co., and Waite Grass Matting Co., at Osh- 
kosh, and the Crex Carpet Co. at St. Paul. All of these companies own a very large 
acreage throughout Minnesota and W^isconsin. The Japanese and Chinese mattings 
are already able to undersell us, on account of the cheap labor on the other side, 
even with the present tariff^ and we might conscientiously and consistently ask for 
additional tariff; but knowmg that there is a tendency to cut down on the tariff, 
we ask that you take the matter up very seriously and maintain the present tariff, 
at least, and we ask, both on accoimt of the labor we employ, not only ourselves, 
but we are the largest users of paint in the Northwest, very large users of cotton yam, 
and, in fact, many other things would be indirectly affected by any injury to this 
industrjr. 

We wish to saj^ that there is not a single stockholder in any one of these competing 
•companies that is a stockholder in another, and we have a thorough competition, 
not only on this side, but with the Japanese and Chinese mattings and rugs imder 
the present tariff. 

I would be pleased to answer any further questions, and I trust, in behalf of not 
only your State, but the people of the United States, that you will look into this 
matter and do all in your power to have it properly presented and considered. 
Yours, truly, 

Myron W. Robinson, President. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ !■■ ■^■■■■■1 ■■»■■■ ■!■ — ^■^■^■^^— ^—1 ^-^i^— ^^M^— ^M— — — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■» ■ I ■ ■ ■^^i»^i^^»^^ — ■■■ I ■■■■Mlll ^ ll l^M ■ ■ ^^■—i■ — ^ 

1 Not printed. 
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New Yoke, Janvjary 27 \ 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Sir: I presented the brief in regard to the Crex Carpet Co. and grass 
twine industrjr on Saturday, but this matter is so important to a strictly American 
industry that if there was anything that I possibly could answer further I would be 
pleased to do so. 

I know that it is not the intention of yourself or the Ways and Means Committee 
to do anything that is going to injure American manufacture and the American people. 
At the same time and for this reason we have tried to state our business very clearly 
in our brief and are very proud of our industry and have every reason to believe of 
still more benefit to the American people in the future if allowed to grow. 

Any decrease in the tariff would simply mean a decrease in the revenue to, the 
Government and an injury to our manufacturing business. I have tried every rule 
of tariff that I have gathered through different people and I can not see one that does 
not show that this company deserves every protection. The belief is, that I think this 
importation should be at least one-third in order to have the proper competition. 
In this instance, although we are growing steadily, we have not made one-third of 
the goods on this side, which would indicate that the revenue should be increased 
and the tariff increased on this in order to get to the right proportions. I believe on 
account of the cheapness of the Japanese and Chinese labor that these tariffs could 
be increased Mid revenue of the United States increased without injury to the manu- 
facture or the people. 

In going through our brief we have openly put every bit of our business from or- 
ganization to the present time and if there is anything that is not clean I will be pleased 
to use every endeavor to place the matter properly before you . The tariff really should 
be increased and I really have no doubt but what it should be maintained, but I want 
to use every endeavor I think that you have every information at hand for your 
consideration. 

Yours, truly, Myron W. Robinson. 



Brief on Behalf of American Manufacturers of Carpets, Mattings, and 
Rugs Manufactured from Vegetable Substances — (Sections 343 and 463, 
Schedule J). 

We, the imdersigned, a committee representing the domestic manufacturers of 
mattings and rugs made from fiber and grass, respectfully recommend that the present 
tariff on imported mattings and rugs which are sold in competition with our products 
be maintained. 

There are two kinds of mattings and rugs manufactured from vegetable substances 
in the United States: (1) Mattings and rugs made from wire grass grown in tJie States 
of the Northwest; (2) mattings and ru^s made from so-called fiber, which is a paper 
product. We shall aeal with these articles separately. 

FLOOR MATTINGS AND CARPETS MANUFACTURED FROM GRASS. 

There are four companies engaged in this industry, with a total capitalization of 
$3,300,000, namely, the Crex Carpet Co., capitalized at. $3,000,000; the Willow Grass 
Rug Co., the Waite Grass Matting Co., and the Oshkosh Grass Matting Co., capitalized, 
respectively, at $100,000 each. These companies manufacture exclusively a cheap 
rug and matting made from wire grass that grows in certain swamps and marshlands. 
Previous to the inception of this industry these swamps or marshlands were of little or 
no value — in fact, treated as waste lands, being unsuitable for grazing — while the 
practical impossibility of killing off the wire grass and of draining the land precluded 
its cultivation. This is well illustrated by the price of these lands in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, which a few years ago before use had been discovered for the wire grass 
were selling at from $2 to $3 an acre, whereas to-day the average selling price is from 
$20 to $25 an acre, the rise being due almost entirely to the growth of the new industry. 

The above-mentioned companies are all of recent growtli, the Waite Grass Matting 
Co. having been operating since 1905, the Oshkosh Grass Matting Co. since 1902, the 
Willow Grass Rug Co. since 1911 and the Crex Carpet Co. since 1908. The latter, 
however, was the successor of the American Grass Twine Co., which be^an the manu- 
facture of rugs in 1900. The industry is a new one, and all the companies engaged in 
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it are on a strictly competitive basis, havii^ no common directors or interests in coni- 
mon. 

The article produced is in no sense a luxury, but is intended lor and used by families 
of small or moderate means as a substitute for more expensive woolen ra^ and carpets. 
It is clean and durable, and, to the great extent, that it has succeeded m auppl^ting 
the cheaper and less durable and cleanly Japanese and Qiinese straw mattu^:. it has 
heen a distinct advantage to the less prosperous American people who use sucn rugs. 

The above-mentioned companies own 77,000 acres of grass lands and lease 80,000 

additional acres from the farmers, who are mus enabled to resize a return on that part 

-of their land whidi had heretofore been treated as unproductive. They operate four 

mills, situated, respectively, Waite company and O^kosh company at Oshko^, 

Wis., Willow urass company at Green Bay, Wis., and Crex company at St. Paul, 

Minn. ; employ in the grass fields 2,000 men, and in the factories 1,600 operatives; pay 

-annually in wages $700,000; produce annually 6,500,000 square yards of a value of 

$2,600,000; use annually in tne manufacture of their imxluct goods c^ the value of 

*over $750,000. the greater percentage of which are produced in this country; and wy 

annually to tne railroads m freight charges approximately the sum of $40,000. ^FluB 

^capitalization in each case represents money actually invested in the companies, 

there being no so-called water in any of them . We cite os t3rpical the Crex Carpet Co. , 

the largest concern. 

The Crex Carpet Co. was organized in 1908, with a capital of $3,000,000, as a succesaor 
to the American Grass Twine Co., whidi hais been capitalized at $15,000,000, and did 
mot prove successful. The assets of the company, as of December 31, 1908, were as 
iollows: 

St. Paul plant — land, buildings, machinery, etc $1, 316, 150. 82 

Superior plant — ^land, buildings, machinery, etc 125, 000. 00 

Osnkosh plant — land, building, machinery, etc 35, 000. 00 

Grass department — ^land, buildings, sheds, machinery and camp equip- 
ment, live stock, etc 638, 885. 85 

2, 115, 036. 67 

Franchise, lice" se, shop rights, good will, etc 589, 963. 48 

Manu&ctured product, at cost $183, 201. 71 

Material and supplies, at cost 193, 059. 88 

Furniture and nxtures 2, 500. 00 

Accounts receivable 99, 235. 68 

<Ja8h 186,441.65 

664, 438. 92 

3, 869, 439. 07 

The company's annual statement for the year 1912 has not yet been prepared, the 
^various inventories not being completed. Its assets, as of Decemb^ 31, 1911, were 
as foUows: 

St. Paul plant— land, buildings, machinery, etc $1, 260, 723. 69 

Superior plant — ^land, buildings, machinery, etc 93, 221. 50 

Osnkoah plant — ^land, buildings, machinery, etc 18, 897. 67 

-Grass department— land, buildings, macniiiery, camp equipment, 

live stock, etc 801,775.01 

2, 174, 597. 77 

Franchise, license, shop rights, good will, etc 583, 710. 10 

Manufactured product, at cost $368, 004. 30 

Material and supplies, at cost 291, 118. 52 

Furniture and fixtures 3, 373. 63 

Bills and accoimts receivable 154, 811. 09 

Cash 166,816.87 

984, 124. 41 

3, 722, 43?. 28 

The company in these four years has produced 13,005,481.14 «iuafe yards of material, 
valued at $5, 146, 227 . It has paid in dividends $550,000, while its siuplus has ixunrensea 
f450,553.67; or, in other words, on a capitalization which represents actual invest- 
iment it has earned but 8.4+ per cent. 
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The company kas disposed of its Oshkoeh and Superior plants, and at present 
operates one mill at St. Faul, Minn., while a second mill between St. Paul and Miit- 
neapolis is about to be constructed. It owns in Minnesota and Wisconsin 47,000 acres 
of grass lands, and leases from the farmers an additional 40,000 acres. It employs 700 
men in its mill, paying annually in wages $300,000, and in the camps during the sum- 
mer months it employs a thousand men, paying them in wages $90,000 and furnishing 
them in addition board and lodgings. Furthermore, it employs farmers and farm 
hands during the grass-cutting season, with their horses and wagons, to whom it pays 
the sum of $100,000 annually. The rate of wages of operatives is $1.85 to $1.90 per 
day. Foremen get $4 per day. The average rate of wages to laborers in the grass 
fields is $1.76 per day, including board and lodging. 

The Ores C^urpet Go. uses in the manufacture of its products 1,796,000 pounds of 
domestic cotton annually, valued at $315,000. It consumes in its grass camps domestic 
foodstuffs of the value of $42,000 annually. The Crex Co. is one of the largest single 
users of harvest machinery, mowers, reapers, binders, etc., in the United States, 
which are used in the harvest of the ^rass grown upon 87,000 acres of land. It ships 
annually 1,400 carloads of goods, and itself pays the sum of $22,544.23 in freight rates, 
while its customers pay over $150,000 to the railroads for the carriage of these goods. 

WUlow Grass Rug Co. was incorporated in 1911, has a capital of $100,000, and oper- 
ates one mill at Green Bay, Wis. Its product is a woven grass rug and matting similar 
to that manufactured by the Crex Carpet Co. It employs in its plant in the manu- 
facture of goods 100 employees. It uses 1,500 tons of grass and 150,000 pounds of 
cotton yam annually. This company owns and rents 2,500 acres of grass land from 
which It cuts the grass used in the manufacture of its product. It employs 100 people 
in harvesting the grass. 

Waite Grass Matting Co., operating since 1905, and Oshkosh Grass Matting Co., 
operating since 1902, own mills in the ^tate -of Wisconsin and produce a grass rug 
and grass matting similar to that manufactured by the Crex Carpet Co. and the Willow 
Grass Rug Co. The operations and product of the Waite Grass Matting Co. are about 
twice that of the Willow Grass Rug Co., and the operations and product of the Oshkosh 
Grass Matting Co. are about four times that of the Willow Grass Rug Co. The two 
last-named companies own and lease about 65,000 acres of grass land in the State 
of Wisconsin ana employ about 700 men in their mill. The mattiflgs and rugs piade 
by these companies compete with grass and straw mattings and rugs imported from 
China and Japan, the duty being 3i cents per square yard on mattings and 35 per cent 
ad valorem on rugs. The great disparity m wages which obtain in China and Japan 
and in the United States is a matter of common knowledge. There are no' importa- 
tions of these products hrom other coimtries, and a comparison of the wage scale of 
China and Japan and of the United States alone justifies the retention of the present 
tariff on ^ese commodities. 

The average wage paid in the American mills is $1.90 per day, and the aven^ 
wage paid to weavers is from $3 to $4 per day, whereas the average daily wage in 
Japan for weavers is from 17i cents to 25 cents; the average jabor cost of a square 
y^rd of rug in tiie United States is 11 cents, and in Japan ^ cent, while in Cnina 
it is somewhat less than in Japan; so that the difference in the labor cost between 
Japan and the United States, on a standard 9 by 12 rug, is$1.22A, while the present 
duty on such a rug amoimts to $1,093. These figures do not take into account the 
^reat difference in the cost of labor of harvesting the grass, or the higher taxes paiji 
m this country, and overhead charges, the exact data as to which is not available. 

The cost, landed in New York, of a 9 by 12, one color, Japanese grass rug, such as 

competes with the rug made by the manufacturers of Minnesota and Wisconsin, is as 

follows: 

Yon. 

Bale containing 4 Japanese rugs, 9 by 12, cost 24. 60 

Packing 72 

5 per cent commission 1. 23 

26. 55 
At exchange 51 



Gpy , .e.. $13.54 

Duty, 35 per cent ad valorem 4. 375 

Fr^t 1.80 

Marme insurance 1354 



Total for 4 rugs (gol^) 19. 85 
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The landed New York cost for one rug, 9 by 12, is $4.9625, or 41 cents per square 
yard. 

The average selling price to the jobber of the American giass rug, 9 hy 12, is 44 cents 
per square yard; so mat, after receiving a 5 per cent commission, the importer is able 
to earn 2 J cents per square yard, or 28 cents per rug, making a total of over 10 i per 
cent and still undersell the American manufacturer who, as we show above, in the 
case of the Crex Carpet Co. (the largest American company), is earning but 8.4+ per 
cent on its investment. 

The domestic rugs sell at $5.51, 4 per cent for 10 days, in carload lots, to points not 
taking a freight in excess of 38 cents per hundredweight; in less than carload lots, 
f. o. b. the mills. The competitive Japanese rug sells for $5.50, 4 per cent off 10 days, 
delivered to common overland points; carload lots not necessary. The difference oe- 
tween tiie selling price of $5.50 and the price received by the manufacturer as given 
above is accoimted for by the jobbers' commissions. 

Furthermore^ the American grass rug comes into competition with the so-called 

Japanese stenciled rug, the cost of which landed in this country is as follows: 

Yen. 

Bale containing 6 stenciled, 9 by 12, rugs 11. 10 

Packing 92 

12. 02 
5 per cent commission 601 

12. 621 
At exchange 51 

Gold $6,437 

Duty 2. 002 

Freight 9625 

Marine insurance 064 

9.47 

The landed New York cost for one 9 by 12 rug is $1.57^, or 13 cents per square yard. 
This rug sells for $1.80, less 4 per cent. 

MATTINOS. 

As to as the matting is concerned, there are a very great number of grades of 
Japanese and Chinese straw mattings. 

The following is the cost of the lowest and highest grades of Chinese and Japanese 
mattings: 

40 to 46 pound China matting. 

First cost, a roll of 40 yards ^ $2. 40 

Less 2 per cent trade discount 048 

2.352 

River freight 15 

Inspection, 1 per cent 023 

Incidentals, that is: Consular invoice, bill brokerage, customs, stamp duty, 
approximately one-fourth of 1 per cent 006 



..«_ 



2.531 
3 per cent commission 076 

2.607 
At exchange rate, 6-month8* draft 5187 

Gold 1.353 

Duty 1.40 

Freight, Suez to New York 38 

Marine insurance, 2 per cent 027 

.Landed cost. New York (square yard=»$0.07i) 3.16 

1 Mexican. 
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100 to 120 pound Linton China matting. 

First cost, a roll of 40 yards » |12. 00 

Less 2 per cent trade discount .24 

11. 76 

River freight .15 

Inspection, 1 per cent .: . 118 

Incidentals, tnat is: Consular invoice, bill brokerage, customs, and stamp 
duty, approximately one-fourth of 1 per cent . 02^ 

12. 057 
3 per cent commission . 362 

12. 419 

At exchange, 0.5187 rate, 6 months* draft gold. . $6. 442 

Duty 1.40 

Fre^t, Suez to New York 1.014 

Marine insurance, 2 per cent . 129 

Landed cost. New York (square yard=22i cents) 8. 99 

80^ warp Chirugo short-straw Japan matting. 

Yen. 

First cost, roll of 40 yards : 5.10 

Packing and incidentals , 52 

5.62 
3 per cent commission .17 

5.79 
At exchange, 0.5111 rate, 4 months' draft , 6111 

Gold $2. 959 

Duty L40 

Fre^ht 50 

Marme insurance, 1 per cent 03 

Landed cost. New York (square yard=12i cents) 4. 89 

460-waTp plain white Japan matting. 

Yen. 

First cost, roll of 40 yards 27.00 

Packing and incidentals 72 

27.72 
5 per cent commission 1. 386 

29.106 
At exchange, 0.5136 rate of 6-month8' draft : 5136 

Gold $14,949 

Duty , L40 

Freijght 55 

Marme insurance, 1 per cent 16 

Landed cost'. New York (square yard=42f cents, or an average selling price 
for these 4 mattings per square yard of 21 cents) 17. 05 

Onlv one grade of American grass matting is made. The price received by the 
manumcturer for this is 30 cents per square yard. This is superior to the imported 
matting, but is sold in competition with the Japaneae and Chinese article. 

iMeicipan* 
75262— J— 13 -7 
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The great bulk of tlie Japanese a|id Chinese matting sold in this country are of 
the cheaper grade, in which, in spite of the duty, the tereigner is well able to under- 
s^ ^e domestic product. Although this is due, to a certain extent, to a poorer 
giad^ of material, in the main it is the residt of the gre^t difference in ttie cost oflabor* 

As we have hereinbefore pointed out, the American operative in a mill earns on 
an, average $1.90 per day; the Japanese weaver and foreman, who are skilled work- 
n^en and the best patd, earn daily irom 17) cents to 25 cents. The labor cofrt on, a 
square yard of matting in Japan is but eight-tenths cent, while in the tfnited Statet 
It is &]% ce^ts. The difference in labor c^ is thus ,5^ cents per square yard, 'nrliilo 
^e present duty is but 3) cents per square yard. 

FLOOR MATTINGS, CARPETS, AND RUOS MANUFACTURED FROM FIBER. 

Fiber is a paper product so treated that a twisted thread is prepared which is then 

S;pven into mattings and rugs. These mattings and rugs compete in the market with 
_ie ^ticles manufactured from grass and straw in China and Japan and in this country 
^4 ^M^ generally used for the same purposes. They, as well as the ^^ass mats and 
li^ttings, are intended as a cheap substitute for the ordinary woolen carpet or rug.for 
p^6ple of moderate and small means. There are 12 companies engaged in this industry 
m me United States, namely: Plymouth Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Hodges Fiber Caipet 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass.; Harvey Fiber Carpet Co., Philadelphia, JPa.; 0. H. Mas- 
li^d (& Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bradley, Ricker Co., Plymouth, Mass.; H. Nelson 
& Co., Rycker & Co., William T. Smith & Sons, Swyre, Herring & Co., and William 
Scholes & Co., all of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Joseph Wild <!( Co., New York City ; and Laurel 
Mills, Frankfort, Pa. 

yhe industry is a new one, having originated with the Hodges Co. in 1894, which 
company was alone engaged in the business imtil 1905, with the exception of William 
Scholes & Co., a small concern. In 1905 were organized the Harvey Fiber Carpet 
Co. and the Plymouth Mills. These three are the principal companies manufacturmg 
fiber mats and mattings in the United States. The other concerns above enumerated 
are all of very recent origin, four of them having been started in 1912. The approxi- 
mate number of looms respectively operated is as follows: 

Plymouth Mills 275 

Hodges Fiber Carpet Co 225 

Harvey Fiber Caipet Co 154 

C. H. Masland & Sons 17 

the remaining coinpanies in the neighborhood of 10 looms each, with the exception 
of Joseph Wild & Cfo. and William Scholes & Co. with approximately 20 looms each. 

The exact figures with reference to the various smaller concerns are not availi^ble, 
but the total capital invested is computed at 11,400,000 and the annual production 
at over 12,000,000 worth of goods. 

We cite as typical two of the largest concerns, namely, the Plymouth Mills and the 
H^i^ey Fiber Carpet Co., which do approximately 50 per cei^t pf the ^ber busii^^. 
Their combined annual production is 3,941,056 square yards of th^e yajue 6t 
$1,126,510:72. They eiriploy 579 employees, male and female; pay annually in wages 
#317,93^.02; consume annually 4,256,749 poimds of fiber; and utilize in me manu- 
lap^ure of their product 568,524 poimds of domestic cotton. The average weekly wa^e 
or operatives is $11.41. The Plymouth Mill Co. has since 1908 paid dividends at 6 
pijr cent, while the Harvey Fiber Carpet C-o. has as yet paid no dividends. 

aU of the above-mentioned companies are on a stric^tly competitive basis and hayo 
no common directors or interests in common. 

Ilhe fiber mattings and rugs manufactured by these companies compete with ^the 
gra$s products imported from China and Japan. There are no othier importations mto 
this cbimtry of mattings and rugs with which the fiber products come in competition. 

Ttbe average wage paid in the American mills is $1.90 per day, whereas the average 
daily wage in Japan is from 17i c^its to 25 cents, or from 800 to 1,000 per cent lower. 
A weaver i;n Japan earns, ?5 cents per day, while a weaver i^ the united States ef^7» 
an average of $3.50 per day, or 1,400 per ceAtmore. The average. labor cost per s^ip^ 
yard of rug is in the United Staties 8^ cents and in Japan A cent, while in China it 
n domeVmit less than i^ J^Etpan, so that the difference i^ the labor cost between Japan 
and the United States on a standard 9 by 12 Qber rug as compared wit±i iHne Japimi^ee 
competitive straw mg is 92^^ cents, while the preset duty on the Japanese stencifed 
straw rug of m^ium^ quality is 33^ cents. 
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RUGS. 

Tbe iw with which the American fiber rug comes iuto chief c<Hiipetition ifl the 

BQ-called Japanese straw stenciled rug, the cost of which landed in this coimtry is as 

follows: 

Yeo. 

Bale containing 6 stenciled 9 by 12 rugs 11. 10 

Packing 92 

12. 08 
5 per cent commission 601 

12.681 
Ai exchange 61 

Ck*d $6.4»7 

Duty 2.002 

Frojpht 9626 

Manne insurance : 064 

9.47 

The landed New York cost for one 9 by 12 rug is |1.57|, or 13 cents per square yard. 
The average production cost per square yard of tJie American article is S(^ cents; 
so that after i)aying the per cent ad valorem dutv and the 5 per cent importer's com- 
mission, the imjrarter of the Japanese product nas an advantajj^e of 17^ cents per 
square yard over the American manu&,cturer, while the duty is but 2^ cents per 
square yard. The average selling price of the American fiber rug is 37i^ cents per 
square yard. 

The cheapest fiber niR sold in the United States, basis 9 by 12. is $4.80, 4 per cent 
off at 10 dayiB, f. o. b. the mills, Philadelphia or New England, lor which the manu- 
&,cturer receives $4.20. The competitive imported rugs, manumctured of grass, are as 
follows: Japanese stenciled matting rugs, $1.80; Chinese woven rugs, $1.75; Japa- 
nese woven rugs, $2.17; all 4 per cent 10 days, delivered to any common overland 
point in the United States. The difference in the case of the Japanese rug between 
|l.57|, which is the landed New York cost of the Japanese rug, and the selling price 
of $1.80, represents the importer's profit, while the difference between $4.20, received 
by the American manufacturer for the fiber rug, and $4.80, the so-called selling price, 
is accounted for by jobbers' commissions. 

ICATTINGS. 

When we come to mattings, as already stated in that portion of the brief covering 
gnu» mats and mattings, there are a very great number of grades of Japanese ana 
Chinese straw mattings. We give again the fi^[ures showing the landed cost of the 
lowest and highest grades of Japanese and Chinese mattings, for purposes of com- 
parison with the fiber product. 

40 to 45 pound China matting. 

First cost, a roll of 40 yards » $2. 40 

Less 2 per cent trade discount 048 

2. 362 

River freight 15 

Inspection, 1 per cent 023 

Incidentals, that is: Coniular invoice, bill brokerage, customs stamp duty, 
approximately one-fourth of 1 per cent 006 

2. 531 
3 per cent commission 076 

2.607 
At exchange rate 6 months' draft 5187 

■■-■■— — — -^ — — ■ —^.^^ 
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Gold $1.35S 

Duty 1.40 

Freight, Suez to New York 38 

Marine insurance, 2 per cent 027 



Landed cost. New York (square yard— 7} cents) 3. 16 

110 to 120 pounds linton China mailing. 

First cost, a roll of 40 yards *$12. 00 

Less 2 per cent trade discount .". 24 



IL 76 

River freight 15 

Inspection 1 per cent 118 

Incidentals, that is: Consular invoice, bill brokerage, customs, and stamp 
duty, approximately one-fourth of 1 per cent 029 



» 12. 057 
3 per cent commission 362 



> 12. 419 

At exchange 0.5187, rate 6 months' draft, gold 6. 442 

Duty L40 

Freight Suez to New York L 014 

Marine insurance 2 per cent 129 



Landed cost New York (sq. yd.=22J cents) 8. 99 

SO-warp Chikugo short straw Japan matting. 

Yen. 

First cost, roll of 40 yards 5. 10 

Packing and incidentals 52 



5.62 
3 per cent commission 17 



5.79 
At exchange 0.5111, rate 4 months' draft 2111 

Gold 2.959 

Duty L40 

Freight 50 

Marme insurance 1 per cent 03 

Landed cost New York (sq. yd.=12J cents) 4. 89 

460 warp plain while Japan matting. 

Yen. 

First cost, roll of 40 yards 27. 00 

Packing and incidentals 72 

27.72 
5 per cent commission 1. 386 

29. 106 
At exchange 0.5136 rate of 6 months draft 5136 

Gold 14.949 

Duty 1.40 

Freight 55 

Marine insurance, 1 per cent 15 



Landed cost, New York (square yard equals 42f cents) 17. 05 

or an average selling price per square ysuxl for the four mattings of 21 cents. 



•" 



iHezietti. 
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The average production cost of American fiber matting per square yard is 15.8 cents. 
The average price received by the manufacturer for tnese goods per square yard is 
17.6 cents. The American operative in a mill earns on an average 11.90 per day. 
The Japanese operative earns daily from 17i to 25 cents. The labor cost on a square 
yard of matting in Japan is but ei^ht-tentbis of a cent, while in the United States if 
averages 4.2 cents. The difference in labor cost alone is thus 3.4 cents per square yard. 
By fai the g^reatest proportion of Japanese mattings sold in this country are of the 
cneaper variety, of a grade on which the importer, as shown above, is well able to pay 
a duty of 3 J cents ana still undersell the American manufacturer. 

The cheapest fiber matting made in this country is plain goods, sold at 14J cents a 
equare yard. The next grade is 17.1 cents per square yard, also plain, manufactured 
for the use of the makers of suit cases and utility boxes. The cheapest woven goods 
competing with Japanese fancy mattings are 18 cents per square yard . All these goods 
are subject to 4 per cent for 10 days, and are sold f . o. b. the mills, Philadelphia and 
New England. The competitive imported mattines are as follows: Japanese mattings 
to be us^ for suit cases and utility boxes, plain white, 120 warp, 13| cents; 150 warp, 
14 cents; 4 per cent off, 10 days. Japanese carpet patterns competing with the fiber 
^oven goods, 15i cents up, and the Chinese mattings somewhat cheaper. The prices of 
the imported goods are f . o. b. common overland points. 

The above figures demonstrate clearly that the present tariff is in no sense pro- 
hibitive, as is further evidenced by the fact that in 1912 25,787,752 square yards of 
matting, worth $1,750,618, were imported, on which a duty was paid of $902,571.78. 
The figures as to the number of mats imported under section 463 are not available. 
That imports have diminished since 1908 can not be attributed to the present tariff, 
the rates of whiclf are lower than those of che tariff of 1897, but is accounted for by the 
entrance of the American manufacturer in the field and by his energy and industry 
and the better quality of his goods. 

Moreover, it is apparent that in the ^eat majority of grades of both mats and matting 
the importer of the Japanese product is able under the present rate of duties to under- 
sell the American manufacturer by a very considerable margin. In fact, in the lower 
f^des the margin is so great that there is practically no competition, and the latter, 
in order to sell his goods, must appeal to those desiring a somewhat higher quality, 
and in so far as this class of goods is concerned, must rely on the tariff to protect him 
from the foreign competitor. A reduction of the present rates will x^robably have a 
two fold result. In tne first place there will be an increase of imports in the higher 
class of Japanese and Chinese goods, particularly in those whose price more nearly 
approaches the price of the American product and which, therefore, come into more 
direct competition with the latter, to the great detriment of the home industry which, 
as we have seen, is still in its infancy and at a tremendous disadvantage in so far as 
wages are concerned, and whose pront is so narrow (8.4 per cent) as not to warrant a 
cut in price without a corresponding reduction in wages. In the second place, in 
«o far as the lower grad3s of mats and mattings are concerned, a reduction will not mean 
an increase in import-s, since the price to-day, even with the present duty, is well 
below that of the American product. Such a reduction, then, merely means the trans- 
fer of the duty now paid to the United States Government to the pockets of the 
importer who, as already stated, will have no inducement to reduce the price to the 
public. It is doubtful whether the increased imports of the higher class of goods will 
equalize the loss on the lower grades, which are by far the larger part of such imports. 
But in any event we submit that such action would be doing u grave injustice to an 
American industry in favor of the importer of foreign goods. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grass and Fiber Rug and Carpet Manufacturers, 
Myron W. Robinson, 
I. Solomon, 
Samuel K. Harvey, 

Committee, 
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TESTIMONY OF J. C, WIETZ. 

Mr. WiRTZ. Gentlemen, I will file my brief, and I wiU not read i4 
detail. I will state in a general way that we have three distinct 
propositions. 

The first proposition is that on floor matting, commonly known as 
Chinese and Japanese floor matting, the duty snould be reduced. At 
the present time the duty is 3^ cents a square yard, which varies from 
108 per cent on the low grades to about 30 per cent on the high 

trades. It is the opinion of the importer that this is an excessive 
uty on that class of floor covering, because it competes practically 
with nothing made in this country, and that in the interest of the 
consumer it should be reduced. For the purposes of revenue I pre- 
sume it will be necessary to retain some duty on matting, and it ia 
the concensus of opinion of the importers that 2^ cents a square yard 
would produce a reasonable revenue without being a hardship. 

Our second proposition is that on rugs 

Mr. Harrison (interposing) . Before we leave the question of floor 
matting, I would like to ask you a question. Have you any figures 
giving the production in the United States and the amount of imports t 

Mr. WiRTz. There is no floor matting made in this country similar 
to that which is imported from China and Japan. 

Mr. Harrison. Is .there no production of any kind of floor matting 
in the United States ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Not straw floor matting. There will be a contention 
made by one of the gentlemen who was called, but who has not yet 
appeared, that floor matting to some extent competes with fiber 
matting made in this country, which is a product of twisted paper^ 
but not of straw. Their own figures will show that their lowest cost 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 15 cents on the product that 
they sell mostly in the neighborhood of 20 cents. That is their 
manufacturing cost, or, perhaps we had better say, that is the selline: 
price to the joWs. 

Mr. Harrison. Then you mean to inform us that there is no 
American production of straw floor mattmg? 

Mr. WiRTz. That is a positive fact; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. And tnat our imports of this article come from 
China and Japan. 

Mr. WiRTZ. All of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. For what reason have the imports so largelv fallen 
off? 

Mr. WiRTZ. It is a question of taste and hardwood floors. As the 
floors in the homes improve, people are loath to put them full of the tacks 
that are necessary to keep the matting together. When they can 
afford it they put in a good flooring, pamt borders, and put on rugs. 
Floor matting nas greatly decreased in use on that account. 

Mr. Harrison.^ What is the ordinary matting made of that we see 
in so many houses ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Of a reed specially grown in China and Japan for the 
purpose of manufacturing straw matting. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there any other fiber except straw from which 
that matting which is in common use in the United States is made i 

Mr. WiRTZ. No, no other fiber for ordinary floor matting.. 
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Mr. Payne will remember that during the last session there was a 
contention made that floor mattings could be produced in this 
country, but it was proven that there was absolutely no industry at 
all. Since that time nothing has been heard of it. While there were 
about a million rolls imported in 1909, when we had the last tariff 
hearing, there were perhaps 50 or 100 rolls produced in this country 
and their cost was five or six times the cost of the imported article. 

Mi*. Har&ison. So when you are discussing the effect of this spe- 
cific rate, which you said runs from 30 to over lOt) per cent, you are 
discussing that merely from a revenue standpoint and there is no 
question of protection involved ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Of course, being an importer, I naturally do hot look 
on the side of protection. Nevertheless, there is nothing of a like 
nature made in the United States. Floor mattings are used very 
largely in the South, where the houses stUl have the broad board 
floors and where the rooms are large, and where they must have a 
low-priced floor covering to use over the entire floor. The roll mat- 
ting serves that purpose and, I repeat, interferes with nothing thlEtt 
is manufactured m tnis country. 

Our second proposition is that rugs made of strips of floor matting 
should come in at the same specific duty as the floor matting itself. 

Mr. Harrison. Are any of those rugs made in the United States ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. No rugs of that matierial are made in the United 
States. There are domestic rugs of wire grass, and also fiber rugs, 
the 9 by 12 size, retailing at something over $8, whereas a matting 
rug of the same size wul retail for something in the neighborhood 
of $2 to $2.25. The imported rug costs, laid down in this country, 
from $1.50 to $1.75, whereas the cheapest price of grass riigs is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5.50 to $6. 

They will give you their figures on that, of course. The fiber rug, 
a^ I understand it, the cheapest one is now in the neighborhood of 
$4.50, 100 per cent more than the straw rugs are being sold for. 

Mr. Harrison. Of what material is the fiber rug made ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. The fiber rug is made of paper, twisted paper, not 
straw, and very much higher in cost. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it made in the United States ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Made here in the United States. Our contention is 
that the rugs which are made in Japan of strips of floor mattiiig 
sewn together and then stenciled should carry the same rate of 
duty as the floor matting does, and it was the intention in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill; but due to the ruluigs of the Board of General Appraisers 
they were finally put down as manufactures of straw not specially 
provided for, at 35 per cent, and that causes a great deal of difficulty 
in collecting revenue because of the fact that the market in China 
and Japan fluctuates considerably, and it is a questfon of the market 
value at which they should be entered. We have to contract for 
theiti some months in advance of the shipment, in order to get them 
riiade, and we contract for them at one price, and the market at the 
time of shipment may be another price, and consular invoices have 
to be made out and sent to our purchasers at the purchase price, 
and it necessitates informing them of the market price at the titne 
we ship them. 
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Those fluctuations may not be more than 5 to 10 per cent, but 
they are suificient to impose a penalty on the importer, and it is to 
do away with that that we want a specific. 

Mr. Harrison. You want them taken out of the basket clause 
and given a special mention themselves ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Given special mention; and in our brief we say that 
the clause should in our opinion read as follows: 

Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round or split, 
or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for in this section, and having 
a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are commonly- 
known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 2 J cents per square yard. >fat8 
and rugs manufactured from straw, round or split, having a warp of cotton, hemp, or 
other v^etable substance and made of the same material as what is commonly known 
as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 2 J cents per square yard. 

That would cover it and take it out of the possibility of going into 
the basket clause. 

Mr. Harrison. What would that be, ad valorem ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. That ad valorem would be in the neighborhood of 29 
per cent. 

Mr. Harrison. That is an actual reduction of 6 per cent in the 
rate? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Yes; it wouJd be some reduction in the rate; but our 
contention is that as there is nothing that approaches floor matting 
from the point of cheapness, and those who buy floor matting oi 
necessity wanting something cheap and having to consider the 
almighty dollar, it should not be unnecessarily taxed, because any 
tax within reason would be sufficient to amount to a protection to 
the domestic industry. 

Then our third contention is that the duty should be reduced on 
rugs made of so-called binder twine, which are very similar to the 
Crex rugs and other rugs made in this country similar to the Crex. 

For ^out five years we have been experimenting in Japan with 
the manufacture oi a rug similar to this. It is not made of the same 
material, and it is probably not, at least at present, as good an article. 
It costs laid down here, duty paid, at the present time, practically the 
same as the domestic. 

Mr. Harrison. What are those made out of? 

Mr. WiRTZ. The domestic are made of wire grass, so called. The 
foreign are made out of waste rice straw and waste barley straw, and 
also from some fiber that is imported into Japan from Formosa and 
there turned into a rug. 

Mr. Harrison. Are they competitive, or do those prices differ a 
great deal ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. In five years the total import, I think, has probably 
not exceeded in value $250,000 to $300,000 in five years. 

Mr. Harrison.' Why is that ? Is it because they are not the style 
in this country? 

Mr. WiRTZ. No, they are the stjrle in this country. The domestic 
manufacturers have been increasing their business by leaps and 
bounds ; they have been under the necessity of increasing their plants 
right straight along. At that, during the busy part of the season, 
tJiey are unable to keep up with their orders. 

Mr. Harrison. Are those under the 35 per cent duty? 
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Mr. WiRTZ. Those are under the 35 per cent duty. Under that 35 
per cent duty, foreign competition has not been a factor. * 

Mr. Harrison. What figure do you suggest ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. We suggest 5 cents per square yard. 

Mr. Harrison. What is that ad valorem ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Those rugs cost about $3, and 5 cents per square yard 
would be 60 cents, equaling about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Hammond. Is this paragraph 344 ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. No; paragraph 343 and the paragraph under which 
they come in, the basket clause, is in Schedule N, paragraph 463. 

We claim that if the consumers are to have the benefit of foreign 
competition — and I believe the idea is to make the duty a competitive 
one — that it will have to be reduced, because at 35 per cent it has 
been shown that the manufacturers in foreign countries are not able 
to produce an article at a price that will compete with the domestic. 

Mr. Harrison. How would you describe these binder-twine rugs? 

Mr. WiRTZ. I would say that the committee of which I am chair- 
man, and which represents the matting importers, drew up the fol- 
lowing: 

Rugs, mate, or matting, plain, fancy, or figured, made of straw or other vegetable 
substances, so twisted or wound with a binding thread or other material as to produce 
a rope or twine, and then woven into rugs, mats, or matting, with a warp of cotton or 
other vegetable substance, five cents per square yard. 

That, to our minds, seemed to cover the point. 

Mr. Harrison. You think that would increase our revenue ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. I think it would, because I think it would permit of 
the manufacture of some of these goods in foreign countries to come 
in here. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Hill. I would just like to ask a question. 

Here is something I do not understand at all: Schedule J, para- 
graph 343, under the act of 1909, reads: 

Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round or split, 
or other vegetable substances, not omerwise provided for in this section, and having a 
warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are commomy 
known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, three and one-half cents per square 
yard. 

Mr. WiRTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. I do not see how it is possible that matting averaging 
10 cents and up, with 3^ per square yard^ could have a 78 per cent 
duty. The comparison here in tnis book gives two rates whicn do not 
read the same as the tax here in the law. 

Mr. Palmer. It is 7 cents per square yard. 

Mr. WiRTz. That is in the previous bill. It is now 3^ cents per 
square yard. Under the previous bill it was 7 cents, with 25 per cent 
ad valorem on high^ades. What you speak of was in the previous bill. 

Mr. Hill. The tax which is given here in the statistics which gives 
78 per cent duty provides for 7 cents per square yard and 25 per cent 
ad valorem, whereas the Payne bill is a straight 3i cents per square 
yard. 

Mr. WiRTZ. Quite right. 
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Mr. Hill. And this is evidently a serious mistake, and I wondered 
at it when I heard the gentleman from New York talking about the 
tariff being 

Mr. Harrison (interposing) . Mr. Wirtz told us on the first class of 
articles of which he was testifying, namely, these Chinese and Jap- 
anese floor mattings, that the specific rate under the present law, as tae 
entered value decreased, mounted up to over 100 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. If it got down, to 1 cent a yard it would be oVer 300 per 
cent. 

Mr. WiRTz. Six cents Mexican is equal to 3 cents of our moneys 
because exchange is 50, and when we pay 3J cents duty on a 3-cent 
article, and the duty is always reckoned at the market value at the 
tiine of shipiiient in the country of shipnient, you will see that that is 
over 100 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. Those figures that are given here are given, not in 
Chinese and Mexican money; they are given in United States money. 

Mr. WiRTZ. In my brief I gave the averages. 

Mr. PA'tn^. This matting that you speak of is matting made of 
vegetable substances, split straw, or something of that kind, and 
cotton or hemp or some other vegetable fiber or fabric ? 

Mr. WntTZ. Yes. 

Mr. Payne. And you say it is not made in this coulitry ? It is 
highly colored, some of it, and some of it plain, is it not? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Yes; some of it is dyed. 

Mr. Payne. Is it not a fact, however, that it comes in direct com- 
petition with the cheaper mattings made in this country, woven from 
vegetable fiber, from tne jarn ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. I do not think so. 

Mr. Payne. A floor covering ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. It was the contention before the committee of which 
you were chairman, Mr. Payne, that ingrain carpet interfered with 
it, that it interfered with ingrain carpet, but ingrain carpets have 
steadUy declined and their greatest period of decline was during the 
time when the manufacturers Of ingrain carpet enjoyed that 7 cents 
and 25 per cent ad valorem which they had put onto our rates in, 
order to protect them. The people in the South want matting, and 
they do not want anything made of wool in place of it. 

Mr. Payne. How do you account for the fact that when this mat- 
ting you speak of came in free there was a very large importation and 
very small manufacture in this country of the other matting of wluch 
you speak, made from these vegetable products ? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Mr, Payne, I do not know of the matting made of 
vegetable fiber, of which you speak. I am not familiar with any- 
thing similar to matting that is made or sold in this country. 

Mr. Payne. You spoke of the woven cotton matting or the woven 
fiber matting in this country, which is manufactured here, which is a 
pretty cheap article. 

Mr. WiRTz. There is a paper fiber matting here, in which the 
wholesale price is 20 cents, but the retail price of imported straw mat- 
ting varies from 10 to 25 cents. There is very little of it above that. 

Mr. Payne. I am speaking of matting under paragraph 344. 

Carpets, carpeting, mats and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable 
fiber (except cotton), valued at not exceeding fifteen cents per square yard. 
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That is not in excess of the second class ^ou spoke of yoursdf ,. and 
which comes in direct competition, or with which that imported 
matting comes in direct competition when it comes to this country,, 
so mu6h so that you are driving out the manufacture 6t that, and when 
this duty was put on there was a large importation; there were about 
$2,000,000 worth imported and about $2,000,000 manufactured of 
this 6ther kind in this country. 

Mr. WiBTz. You say that you are gradually driving out these* 
things, but if you will look at the statistics you wiQ find that in 1910^ 
2,400,000 square vards were imported, and in 1911, 1,900,000 and m 
1912, 1,800,000. 

Mr. Payne (reading) : 

Fara^ph 343, floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, round 
or i^it, or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for in this section, and 
having a warp of cotton, hemp, oi* oth^r v^etable substance, including what are 
commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, three and one-half centa 
per square yard. _ 

I find that in 1905 the import value was three million and a half. 
That is the kind you spoke of. 

Mr. WiRTZ. That is the kind I spoke of, and we barely do half the- 
bu&iness we used to. 

Mr. Payne. That has decreased under the present law, until there 
was $1,750,000 in 1912. 

Mr. Harbison. That is because the rate was raised. That is what 
decreased the imports. 

Mr. WiRTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. That is what I am trying to get to the witness. 

Mr. WiRTz. It would favor our contention to say that, and it is 
our hope that a lower rate will stimulate the imports, eke we would 
not be appearing before you, but on the other hand the greater part 
of the decrease m the importation of matting is due to a change in 
the tastes of the public. 

Mi*. Payne. What is that ? 

Mr. WiBTZ. I say that the greater part of the decrease in the im- 
portations is due to a change in the pubUc taste. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, I think that would make a change in the taste^ 
and people would get a little better floor matting and for that reason 
our manufacture seems to have kept pace with the importation of 
this cheap stuff. 

Mr. WiRTZ. The manufacture of the domestic material has increased 
with leaps and bounds, and some people prefer it when they can 
afford it ; but you ought not to tax excessively the foreign and only 
cheap floor covering that there is in the market. 

Mr. Payne. There does not seem to be much difference in the 
price of the article per yard in the foreign stuff you want to come in 
nere free of duty and the domestic article. 

Mr. Harrison. There is a considerable difference iq the amount 
of revenues we got in 1905 under the old rate. We got $1,465,000, 
and then you raised the rate, and in 1912 we only got $902,000. 

Mr. Payne. Gentlemen, if that is all you are after, you may be able 
to raise the revenue in this particular. If you get a law under the 
operation of this present law that will raise the revenue you will da 
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a great deal better than I think you will. We have got to have busi- 
ness here in order to get it. 

Brief for Importers op Mattings prom China, Japan, and India. 

Schedule J, paragraph 343. 

New York, January £2, 191S, 
The Committeb on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives y Washington y-D, C. 

Gentlemen: As importers and distributors through the jobbers to the retailers, and 
<con8equently coming m close contact with the consumers, of what are known as China 
and Japan mattings and matting rugs, we ask your consideration of a readjustment of 
the present tariff on these articles, which reads as follows: 

Schedule J, paragraph 343: "Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for 
in this section, and having a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, 
including what are commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 3^ 
■cents per sauare yard." 

_ We ask that the duty on mattings be reduced to 2 J cents per square yard. The 
present duty, as shown by our exhibit of samples, varies from 108 per cent on the 
low grades to, say, 38 per cent on the high grades, averaging about 49 per cent, as 
shown by the Government statistics, and is too great a burden on the consumer. By 
lar the larger part of mattings sold is to those in moderate circumstances, as evidenced 
by the fact that fully 75 per cent of the importations cost from 8 cents to 14 cents per 
square yard all charges landed, duty paid, and are retailed at from 10 cents to 25 
-cents per square yard. The better grades of mattings are rapidly going out of con- 
sumption, because when consumers can pay a moderate to a high price and are not 
lookmg for something "cheap" in the way of a floor covering, they do not consider 
mattings, as their tastes lead them to something else. The class of matting imported 
to-day proves it to be essential^ the poor man's floor covering, and the tariff should 
not tend to increase the price of it more than necessary to produce a reasonable amount 
of revenue for the Government. 

It will probably be claimed by certain manufacturers of domestic floor coverings 
that the imported straw mattings interfere with them, but their own figures wul 
show that their first cost on practically every grade is almost equal to, if not above 
what straw mattings retail for. 

' There is no commodity made in this country that takes the place of straw mattings. 
Straw mattings do not compete with any floor covering made in the United States. 
Mattings were on the free list from 1890 to 1897. Then through the claims of manu- 
facturers in this country that mattings were interfering with the sale of domestic 
•goods, a very excessive duty was imposed by the Dingley bill of 3 cents per square 
yard on low and medium grade mattings and 7 cents plus 25 per cent aa valorem 
on the higher grades. The duty imposed by the Payne-Aldricn bill is 3i cents per 
squEwe yard for all grades. Thus the consumer, .in order to use straw mattings, nas 
been paying an excessive premium for a period of 16 years. 

We repeat, that mattings and matting rugs are articles of necessity and should not 
bear the present excessive rates of duty. Matting^s should be free; but we realize 
that the Government must have a revenue from imports, hence our suggestion of 
2 J cents per square yard, which equals an ad valorem of 35 J per cent, this figure 
being arrived at by using the Government statistics of imports for the year ending 
June 30, 1912. 

Plain white Japanese matting is used to some extent by manufacturers of furniture, 
fancy boxes and suit cases as a covering. Manufacturers of a domestic substitute are 
making great strides in supplanting the imported for suit cas?8, etc., due to certain 
natural advantages which their product has for this purpose — owing to its uniformity 
of make, flexibility, etc., inh9rent in the article itself and which can not be obtained 
in the Oriental product; and this natural difference plus the 2J cents per square yard, 
which the importers suggest as a revenue to the Government, will give the manufac- 
turers of the domestic article all the protection they can reasonably expert; the great 
increase in the volume of their business within the last five or ten years showing that 
they have nothing to fear from the importers' competition. 

We suggest that the phraseology of the paragraph be as follows: 

** Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straWj round or split, 
or other vegetable substances, not otherwise provided for in this section, and having 
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a warp of cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are commonly 
known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, two and one-half cents per square 
yard. Mats and rugs manufactured from straw, round or split, having a warp of cotton ^ 
hemp, or other vegetable substance, and made of the same material as what is com- 
monly known as Cnina, Ja})an, and India straw matting, two and one-half cents per 
square yard." 

This change in phraseology will take in matting rugs which are now assessed at 
35 per cent under Schedule jN, paragraph 463, as manufactures of straw not specially 

Provided for. Inasmuch as they are made of identically the same material as th& 
oor mattings covered by paragraph 343, and in reality are merely strips of this matting 
sewn together, as demonstrated by our exhibit No. 23 and No. 24, they should bear the 
same rate of duty. This was the original intention, the change coming about through 
the methods of administering the law. This will also be in keeping with the carpet 
schedule, which provides that rugs made of the same fabric as carpets should bear 
the same rate of duty. 

In our opinion, to simplify and improve the administering of the law, as many 
duties as possible should be made specinc rather than ad valorem. It is not an uncom- 
mon practice for some importers to attempt to increase their volume of business by 
cutting prices and making it up by the lower duties obtained by undervaluation. 

In a separate brief we refer to rugs now being imported, made of straw or other vege- 
table substances, so twisted, or wound with a binding tnread or other material as to 
produce a rope or twine, and then woven into rugs, mats, or mattings, with a warp of 
cotton or other vegetable substance, as per exhibits No. 25 and No. 26 — as it is not 
the intention of this committee that they should come under the paragraph covering 
straw mattings. 
Respectfully submitted. 

John N. Boyd, of Joseph Wild de Co.f 
T. RuBHMORB, of Carlowitz de Co.^ 
John C. Wibtz, oJ Smith, Baker Co., 

Committee. 
J. C. WiRTZ, Chairman^ 85 Wall Street, New York. 

This committee represents the following firms: ♦Amhold, Karberg & Co., Akawo. 
Morimura & Co., Carlowitz & Co., Dowler, Forbes &. Co., F. S EUenberg & Co., Alfred 
Richter, Shewan, Tomes & Co., Smith, Baker Co., Jos. Wild & Co. 

RUGS OB MATTINO MADE OF STRAW OR OTHER VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, TWISTED OR 

BOUND WITH A BINDING THREAD OR OTHER MATERIAL. 

Addition to Schedule J. 

New York, January 22, 1913, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Bouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: We wish to present the following feicts regarding imported rugs made 
of straw or other vegetable substances, so twisted or wound with a binding thread 
or other material as to produce a rope or twine, and then woven into ru^, mats, or 
matting with a warp ofcotton or other vegetable substance, as per Exhibits No. 25 
and No. 26. 

At the present time the duty is 35 per cent, equaling from 8 to 12 cents per square 
yard, which is very excessive. While we do not want to see the manu&u^turing 
mterests of the coun.tr]^ jeopardized, and realize that the country must be prosperous 
if we are to have a satiskctory outlet for our importations, we do feel that the con- 
sumer is entitled to the price regulating force of reasonable competition, and we ask 
that the present excessive duty be reduced to a reasonable one. 

Foreign manu&kcturers have been working for four or five years in ah attempt to 
produce an article of this nature. The business in that time has been so small that the 
revenue to the Government on imports probably does not exceed $25,000 per annum, 
if that; whereas the 4omestic industry started about 20 years ago and has been growing 
with leaps and bounds, a constant increase in facilities being necessary, the manufac- 
turers not being able to keep pace with the demand. All the indications are that the 
profits in the business are large, and the present protection of 35 per cent more than 
necessary, while five years oi effort in foreign countries with the present handicap 
of the duty has prevented any material progress. 
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In order to provide a revenue for the GoTemment, and to put the duty on a rea« 
iK>nable bask, we a^ that the duty on this class of rugs foe made 5 cents per square 
yard and that the tariff read as follows: 

''Rugs, mats, or matting, plain, fancy, or figured, made of straw or other vegetable 
substances, so twisted or wound with a binding thread or other material as to produce 
•a rope or twine, and then woven into rugs, mats, or matting with a warp o£ cotton or 
other vegetable substance— 5 cents per square yard." 
Respectfully submitted. 

John N. Boyd, of Joseph Wild ds Co., 
T. RusHMOBE, ojCarhwitz ds Co., 
John C. Wirtz, ofSmith, Baker Co., 

Committee. 
J. C. Wirtz, Chairman^ 

85 Wall Street, New Yorh. 

This committee represents the following firms: Arnhold, Karberg & Co.; Akawo> 
Morimin^ & Co.; Carlowitz & Co.; Dowler, Forbes & Co.; F. S. fiUenberg & Co.i 
Alfred Richter; She wan. Tomes & Co.; Smith, Baker Co.; Jos. Wild & Co. 



Supplementary Brief for Importers op Mattings from China, Japan, and India. 

Schedule J, paragraph 343. 

New York, February 6, 191S. 
The Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives J Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : On January 24, this committee filed a brief with you with reference 
to Schedule J, paragraph 343, covering mattings from China, Japan, and India: and 
on January 25, Mr. Myron W. Robinson filed a brief on behalf of the American manu- 
facturers of carpets, mattings, and jrugs manufactured from vegetable substances. 

The brief filed by him gives a proforma invoice of China mattings weighing 1]0 to 
120 pounds, and landing duty paid at 22i cents; and also gives a proforma invoice of 
Japanese white matting containing 460 warps and landing duty paid at 42 j cents. 

The importation of both of these grades is practically nil and has been for years. The 
firms which we represent do business in all grades, and not one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
their business is done in grades of this description or approximating them in cost. 

The Government import figures for the 12 months ending June 30, 1912, show that 
the dutiable value of the importations was $1,819,224 for 25,870,411 square yards, or 
tin average of 7 cents per square yard. With freight, duty, and incidental charges 
added^ the landed cost does not exceed 14 cents per square yard. In the light of these 
statistics the average of 21 cents mentioned in the domestic manufacturer's brief is 
shown to be entirely misleading. 

Tiie argument of the domestic manufacturers to the effect that the better grades of 
matting interfere with their business falls to the ground, for the reason that the impor- 
tation of such grades is infinitesimal and declining. 

The domestic manufacturers further say that the reduction in duty would not bene- 
fit the consumer, but would go into the pockets of the importers. Competition is so 
keen that the jobbers and distributors of matting are alwajrs kept informed of the 
slightest fluctuation by circulars sent by the various importing houses, and any re- 
duction in duty would at once be deducted from the quotations and would ultimately 
reach the consumer through the keen competition of the retailers. 

In our original brief we referred to exhibits which were filed with Mr. Daniel C. 
Roper, clerk of the committecL but were not shown to the committee when we were 
before them. We would ask that they be examined and considered when paragraph 
343 of Schedule J is being taken up, as they are ticketed to show in detail the percent- 
age of the present excessive duty, andj furthermore, the distinct difference in charac- 
ter between the imported straw mattmg and any domestic manufacture (including 
the domestic paper fiber matting) will at once be apparent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Wirtz, Chairman. 
John N. Boyd, 
T. Rushmorb, 
John C. Wirtz, 

Committee. 
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This committee represents ^e following firms: Amhold, Karberc & Co., Akawo, 
Morimura & Co., Carlowitz & Co., Dowler, Forbes & Co., F. S. EUenberg & Co., 
Alfred Richter, Shewan, Tomes & Co., Smith, Baker Co., Jos. Wild & Co. 



BBIEFS Oir MATTIITGS, KUGS» ETC. 

SCHULTZ & BrO., 

Baltimore J January 18 y 19 IS. 
Hon. Oscar W. Undbbwooi>, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, as importers of Chinese and Japanese mattings and as manufac- 
turiers of domestic carpets, have been called upon by committees representing bpth 
of these interests in this country to express our views to you on the matter 6f duty 
«n mattings. 

. While being in favor of lower tariff, generally speaking, we feel that the duty on 
fltraw matting does not carry any great hardship to the people of this country, as it 
is still very cheap merchandise. We would suggest, however, that a great many 
•complications have arisen by reason of the ad valorem duty on the matting rugs, 
and we think it would be very much better for all concerned if this duty was made 
a specific duty, the same on all grades. Our own opinion is that 3 cents per square 
yard on all matting and matting ru^ would work to the best interest of all concerned. 
Thanking you for your kind consideration of this suggestion, we remain. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

ScHULTZ & Bro. (Inc.). 



LoRENTZ Bros. Co., 

Cincinnati J January Bl, 19 IS. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, Washington ^ D. C. 

-Dear Sir: Our attention having been called to the tariff on mattings and matting 
rugs imported from China and Japan of approximately 3 to 3i cents a square yaid, 
we wish to state that we do not consider said rate either excessive or prohibitive. 
TJhis will only average about 75 cents to $1.25 for an ordinary room or a rug for an 
ordinary room, and we believe that this slight additional cost to the consumer will 
be more than offset by the additional labor afforded American workmen on such 
other floor coverings as this additional cost may be the cause of influencing the con- 
sumer to buy. We therefore ask your committee to retain the present rate or nearly so. 
Very truly, 

The Lorbntz Bros. Co. 



Gbrshon Bros Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., January IS, 191S. 
Hon. Thomas M. Bell, M. C, 

WashhTygton, D, C. 

Dear Sir: We are advised that on January 24 the Ways and Means Committee will 
have a hearing in the matter of mattings, an article which we have imported in con- 
siderable quantities during the past 10 years. Matting art squares and rugs and also 
matting in rolls are used in consiaerable quantities in the South, owing to their lightness 
and, until recently, owing to their reasonable cost. At one time there was a specific 
duty on all of these goods which was changed to an ad valorem duty, which raised the 
price quite a good deal and consequently the cost to the consumer. We believe that a 
^ecific duty should be placed on matting rugs just as same as it is on matting carpet, 
and we would appreciate your investigating me matter and using your efforts to have 
the most advantageous rate placed on these goods for the benefit of the consumer and 
consistent with your ideas in regard to the tariff. 

Assuring you of our very best wishes for a happy and prosperous year and our personal 
r^;ard and esteem, we remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 

Gershon Bros. Co., 
Ira Gershon, President. 
S. Freitao, Secretary. 
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J. <Se A. D. Grimond (lyrD.), op New York, 

mw Yorhf January 18^ 1913. 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington^ B.C. 

Dear Sir: J. &. A. D. Grimond (Ltxi.), of Dundee, Scotland, used to ship to this 
country large quantities of jute carpeting. I, personallv, sold and invoiced tne goods 
in 1895, when jute carpetii^ under the Wilson bill paid only 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The advance in duty on this commodity under the Dingley bill stopped the importing 
trade entirely, and consequently must have caused a great loss of revenue to the 
Government. The present bill reduced the duty a little, but it is still almost impos- 
sible to import cheap jute carpeting. Goods worth 8 pence per square yard cost 20 
cents to land under the Wilson bill. To-day they cost 30 cents to land. So far as I 
know, there are not many manufacturers of jute carpeting in this country, and the 

Srotection afforded to them amounts to almost 200 per cent. A reasonable ad valorem, 
uty similar to the Wilson bill would work no hardship to any manufacturer here and 
would most assuredly provide revenue for the Government. As things are at present 
there can be no revenue worth talking about^ the importations being so trifling. With 
the present duty the cheaper woolen carpetmgs can be sold in competition with jute 
goods. The result is that the ultimate consumer gets no really cheap carpeting at all. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. & A. D. Grimond (Ltd.), op New York. 
H. N. Gildea, President. 



Lamond & Robertson Co., 

Paterson, N.J. 
The Committee on Ways and Means j 

Hotise of Representatives y Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen : We herewith beg to submit for your consideration brief of our opinion 
and experience on Schedule J in reference to the carpets, mats, etc. 

We recommend that the duties on the above be retained as at present, and our 
reasons for recommending same are as follows: 

1. (a) That during a time in the jute business when the demand for burlap and 
linoleum foundations sue off the manufactures of the other side, when devoting their 
time to floor covering products, can in every instance compete, and in some cases 
(on light-weight carpets), undersell the American manufactures. 

(6) Also the condition of the Calcutta market should be kept in mind, as at the pres- 
ent time the India mills are making at or about 60 per cent of the burlap used, and 
practically all of the lighter weight burlaps are made in India. To our minds it is but 
a question of very short time when the introduction of the floor coverings will be intro- 
duced in the India mills, as the class of help used are becoming very proficient in 
working on this fiber. If such should be the case, and knowing the condition of labor 
(extremely low wages) the American manufacturer, even at an increased tariff, would 
be at a great disadvantage to compete, and his business would be reduced to a point 
of simply being able to secure business owing to the fact of prompt shipments. 

(c) Also tiie manufacturer whose goods are made entirely of jute is at a great dis- 
advantage, as the fiber is the cheapest used and is universally known as such, and he 
must therefore base his price according as it is necessary for him to compete a^inst all 
carpet floor coverings made, not only the imported, but domestic, and nis price on all 
grades must be under every known fiber, which does not allow for any fancy prices^ 
but merely a legitimate return on his investment. 

(d) Also the last revision of the tariff, when carpets, mats, etc., were reduced to 
value under 15 cents per square yard to 4 cents per square yard, 30 per cent ad valorem, 
and value over 15 cents per square yard to 8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 
ad valorem, making average deduction of slightly over 10 per cent, we felt a decided 
decrease in business due to the increased imports, and in a great many cases were 
unable to meet the competition, due to the fact that the cost of production is ever on 
the increase. From our last experience, do not feel that the line could stand further 
reduction of the tariff. ^ 

4. In the present tariff as now written, specific duty on all carpets is figured from 
a square yard basis. From our experience we wish to assure you that the cost of 
TOftlriTig the narrow widths such as 2/4, 18 inch; 2/5, 22} inch; and 3/4, 27 inch, is 
higher. From records you will find that in jute goods the larger proportion of imports 
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are the narrow widths, and would therefore recommend that the change be made ac- 
cordingly in specific duty, so change of duty will o&et the increased cost of manu- 
facturing on narrow widths. 
We trust you will give the foregoing due consideration, and b^ to be, 
Respectfully, yours, 

The LaAond & Bobebtson Co., 
By Gbobob B. Bobebtson, Vice PrmdenL 

BARAQBAPK 846. 

Hydraulic or flume hose, made in whole or in part of cotton, flax, hemp, 
ramie, or jute, fifteen cents per pound. 

FIRE HOSE. 

BBIEF OF WM. & CHAS. BECK, LAWBENCE, MASS. 

Lawrence, Mass., December 2S, 1912. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D, C, 

Gentlemen: We understand that you are to give a tariff hearing on January 24 on 
Schedule J, in which we are vitally interested and as we* are unable to have one of our 
representatives present at the hearing we wish to take this opportunity of protesting 
against the present high rate of duty on single linen yam on which we are paymg a duty 
of 45 per cent, whereas there is no concern in this country who can make suitable 
yams, so we can not see where it would hurt any concern in this country if the duty on 
this raw material was lowered. 

Two or three years ago, when the tariff was revised, the committee saw fit to recom- 
mend a reduction on the manufactured goods, namely, linen fire hose, and the reduc- 
tion of 5 cents per poimd on these goods was put through and the duty on the raw 
material was left as it was, namely, 45 per cent ad valorem. This, in our minds, was 
hardly fair and was not consistent with the needs of this country. 

It certainly appears to us a just and reasonable request that the duty on the raw 
material, which will not conflict with the United States spinners, should be reduced 
and the duty on this material should only be reckoned for revenue purposes. We 
i^ould be glad to give any further information and we stand at your disposal. 

T^nkine you for your kind attention and consideration, and hoping you will see 
your way clear to recommend a reduction in the duty on the raw material, we remain. 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. & Chas. Bjsgk, 
A. E. Beck, Manager, 
75262— >-13 8 
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PAKA^ttAPH '846. 

^ Tapes composed iiiiioUy or in part of ^Iflaz, woven wtth or without metel 
threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed ei^ressly for nse in^e 
manufacture of measuring tapes, forty per centum ad valorem. 

PABAqaiABH>B47. 

;]MB^le«m, iMCtte6ne,'«nd all «tt»r fabrics or coverings for floors, made in 
part of oil or any similar product, plain, stamped, painted or printed, only, not 
specifically provided for herein, if nine feet or under in width, ^^Ight ^^nlfts^r 
Huare ywrd ^aiid ^fifteen.per centum <ad valorem;. overcame feet in cwidth, 
twelve cents per square yard and fifteen per centum ad valorem; and any^f 
the foregoing of whatever width, the composition of which forms designs or 
patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, by wlMltever name known, and cork 
carpets, twenty cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad valorem; 
mats for. fioQK& made of oilcloth, Jinoleum, or coj^cene,^ shall- be- subject to 
the same rate of dutjr herein provided' for oilcloth, linoleum, or corttcene; 
oilcloth for floors, if nine feet or less in width, six cents per square yard and 
"fifteen per centum ad valorem; over nine feet in width, ten cents per square 
yard and fifteen per centum ad valorem; waterproof cloth composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, whether composed in part of India rubber or other- 
^wlte,>'ten cents per- squure yard and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 

fiTATBHBlfT OF OEOROE STABE!R» BEPBESElTTnrG THE CHHt- 
HAVIA IHPOBTINO CO., 41 UNION SQUARE, BTEW TOBE CITY. 

^Mr, Stabbr. I appear in behalf of a number of New York houses 
<5engaged'ki the business of selling floor covering. They are not only 
importers, but they are also deSers and jobbers in domestic goods, 
f mid to a certain extent are exporters of domestic goods. 

The GaAiRMAN. To which para^aph do you refer? 

Mr. Staber. Paragraph 347— oilcloths and linoleum. 

I came here to advocate a radical reduction in the duties on these 
articles, as we beUeve these duties are entirely unnecessary and exces- 
sive,-and we know that on certain articles included in this paragraph 
that* they are prohibitive. 

The duties on oilcloth and linoleum are compound duties, partly 
specific — so many cents per square yard — plus ad valorem auties. 
Like all specific duties they weigh most heavily on the cheaper grades 
of goods, or are even prohibitory on those grades of goods which are 
us^ by the masses, while they allow a moderate importation of the 
high-priced goods which are used by the well to-do people. 

Speaking first of oilcloth. The last census shows that the produc- 
tion of domestic oilcloth for floor covering was, in the year 1909, 
$3,777,000y while the imports of the same article in 1911 were $68,000, 
and in 1912, $52,000. In other words, the domestic manufacturers 
had 98.5 per cent of the market and the imports were only 1.5 per 
cent. 

Now, you probably all know that oilcloth is not used in the houses 
of the wealthy, and not even in the houses of the middle classes. The 
farmer's wife uses it to cover the floor of her kitchen or her bathroom, 
if she has one, and the poorer classes in the cities use it. Therefore 
the heavy tax on an article of general use among the poorer classes 
falls entirely on those classes and not on the wealthy. 

The Chairman. Do the figures which you have just given include 
linoleum or do they just refer to oilcloth ? 
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Mr. Staler. Just oilcloth, for floor covering. They, are acQOi^dij^g 
to the census. 

The making of oilcloth in this country is net an infant industry. 
fThe leading house in the business in FhilaaelphiaadYeFtises, with just 
^pnde,' that. their business .was established more. thaai< 100. years ago. 
"They have grown wealthy and powerful in the business,, and certainly 
. they have outgrown the inffent stage. 

I Gentlemen, every time that Congress is in session and tariff matters 
^are ^jonfiid^ed there .8q)p^*"^ ti^^^re you that very house over IQD 
.years old, appealing, for more protection and more protection,, and sp 
' lar they have gotten it every tim^. 

iMr. Hill. The import businesses not any chicken, is it? 

Air. SxABBR. No; and I. am not any chicKen either. 

Mr.: Hill. I say the import business generally is nj^t an infant 
ioidustiy , is it ? 

Mr.'STABBR. What industry ? 

Mr. Hill. The import business t 

Mr. Stabisb. No; 1 do not consider a merchant!s businees an in- 
dustry, although we have to be industrious. 

Whatever reduction Congress in its wisdom may make in the rates 
on oilcloth, it will bring an increased revenue to the^ Government, 
because the entire revenue that the Government received in 1912 on 
this article was $23,130. 

I will go to Unolemn 

Mr. Palmer. Brfore you leave oilcloth, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Stabbr. Certainly. 

^ Mr. Palmer. There is a section, in the cotton schedule which pro- 
vides for cotton clolJi, filled or coated, oilcloths, cotton window 
hoUands, etc., 3 cents a square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
-That is not the section you aie speaking of? 

Mr. Stabbr. No; that is another section. 

Mr. Pali^b. :That paragraph I have read was intenddd to cover 
what we know as shell oilcloths, was it not i 

Mr. SfTABBB. I beUeve so. 

Mr. Palmbb. Do you know whether this is tarue, that inatead of 
shelf oilcloths coming in under that section, they have been held to 
come in under section 347 about which you are now talking, as water- 
proof cloths? 

Mr. Stabeb. I do not know. 

Mr. Palmeb. Is shelf oilcloth a waterproof cloth ? 

' Mr. Stabeb. I am not familiar with tnat. 

Mr. Palbosb. What kind of oilcloths are you talking about? 

Mr. Stabeb. Oilcloth for floor covering, under paragraph 347. 

Mr. Palmeb. That is the lineoleum paragraph ? 

V Mr; Stabeb. Yes. 

Mr. Palmeb. That is the same paragraph that provides for ''water- 
proof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether com- 
posed m part or India rubber, or otherwise, 10 c^its a square yard, 
and 20 per cent ad valorem." 

' Mr. Stabeb. 1 1 am not f amdUar with that article. 

Mr. Palmeb. I would like to find out whether imder that clause 
cheap oilcloths have been coming in or .whether it has been kept out, 
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because the duty would be from 150 to 175 per cent. There may be 
other oilcloth people here who can teU me that. 

Mr. Staber. Yes, sir. 

Speaking of linoleum, that is an industry that is not as old as the 
oilcloth industiy, and yet it is not an infant industry. Linoleum 
was invented about the year 1870 in England, and the first miU in 
this country was started in 1875 by the American Linoleum Co. 
Linoleum is sanitary, it is easily kept clean, and is long wearing, and 
is, in the long run, the cheapest floor covering. As the public found 
out these merits of the article, the demand for linoleum increased^ 
and during the last 15 years the linoleum industry has made wonder- 
ful progress. The census figures show that in the five years of from 
1904 to 1909 the production of linoleum in this country, of plain 
linoleum and cork carpet, increased 78 per cent in quantity and 86 

Ser cent in value, and the production of inlaid linoleum in the same 
ve years increased 110 per cent in quantity and 171 per cent in 
value. That is certainly a prosperous mdustry. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. How about the importations during that same 
period? 

Mr. Staber. The importation also increased up to the year 1907, 
for the reason that the American industry could not supply the de- 
mand. The importations in 1907 are the maximum. 

Mr. Long WORTH. What were they ? 

Mr. Staber. $2,314,000. Since then the importations of linoleum 
have steadily declined, and in the year 1912 they were $1,918^000. ^ 

The Chairman. What is the total production of linoleum in this 
country ? 

Mr. Staber. The total production of linoleum ? 

The Chairman. I do not think you gave that in your brief, and 
that is the reason I am asking you now. 

Mr. Staber. According to the census, in the year 1909 the pro- 
duction of linoleum, including plain linoleum and cork carpet, was 
$7,850,000, and of inlaid linoleum, $2,994,000, and others, $279,000 — 
between eleven and twelve millions in 1909. 

Mr. Long worth. So that according to those figures to-day, the 
importations are nearly 25 per cent of the total consumption ? 

Mr. Staber. No, sir. Since 1909 the production of linoleum in 
this country has very much increased again. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Those figures were for 1910? 

Mr. Staber. Excuse me; I am speaking of to-day. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I understand you. The amount 
of cork linoleum and carpet produced for 1909 was $7,850,000; inlaid 
linoleum was $2,944,000, and for all other linoleum about $279,000, 
making a total of linoleum produced in this country of about 
$11,000,000. Now, you say the importations were how much? 

Mr. Staber. The total importations in 1912 were $890,000 for 

J)lain linoleum; $71,000 for linoleum over 9 feet wide, and $905,000 
or inlaid linoleum. 
Mr. LoNGWORTH. Maying a total of very nearly two million ? 
Mr. Staber. Yes, sir; $1,800,000. 

Mr. liONGWORTH. So that the total production was eleven miDiona 
in round numbers and the importations over two millions? 
Mr. Palmer. Under two million. 
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Mr. Staber. $1,800,000. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then your figures show that about 20 per cent 
is imported. 

Mr. Staber. No; I figure $1,800,000 and $11,000,000 a good deal 
less than 20 per cent. These fibres are for 1909 and since then the 
production has been materially mcreased. 

Mr. Harrison. I notice the production jumps from a little over 
five million in 1905 to $10,800,000 in 1910, and if it is keeping on 
at that rate, it is reasonable to suppose that the production is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $13,000,000 now. 

Mr. Staber. H the production during the last four years has 
increased at the same ratio as it did increase for the five years from 
1904 to 1909, then of course the figures for linoleum would be about 
$20,000,000. That is what I beheve they are. I beheve the total 
production of linoleum in this country is about $20,000,000. 

Mr. Harrison. As to these imports, are they of the higher grades 
of linoleum ? 

Mr. Staber. Only the higher grades; the lower grades can not be 
imported. The duty is too high. 

Mr. Harrison. As to the lower grades the duty is prohibitory? 

Mr. Staber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Are the lower grades of linoleum the kind that we 
export in such comparatively large quantities ? 

Mr. Staber. The export of linoleum is moderate, $700,000. 

Mr. Harrison. It is increasing very fast, is it not ? 

Mr. Staber. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Harrison. It nearly doubled from 1910 to 1912. 

Mr. Staber. I am not well posted as to whether it is the lower or the 
higher grades. I would suppose it was the lower grades, because the 
hirfier grades would be furmshed from Europe. 

The Chairman. Are you talking about the lower grades in linoleum 
or oilcloth ? 

Mr. Staber. Linoleum. We consider the duties on linoleum 
entirely too high, for the reason that the materials in this country, 
with one exception, are not higher than in Europe. Good hnoleum 
is made of ground cork and the best grades of oxidized Hnseed oil, 
to which is added what are called driers and pigments and some clay 
and other stuff, which do not figure much in yShxe either way. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Have the importations of linoleum increased or 
decreased since the adoption of the Payne tariflf ? 

Mr. Staber. They have decreased. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They have decreased ? 

Mr. Staber. Yes; they reached their maximum in 1907. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What do you attribute that to — the higher rate of 
duty? 

Mr. Staber. To the higher duties imder the Payne Act. 

Mr. Hill. It was lower than it was under the Dingley law. 

Mr. Staber. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Under the Dingley law the rate on the widths under 
12 feet was 8 cents a square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem; imder 
the Payne law, 6 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem; 
that is^ imder 9 feet in width. 
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Twelve feet in width under the Dingley law, it was 20 cents per 
square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem; imder the Payne law, 10 
cents per sauare yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. They are very 
material reouctions. And here is what happened, my friend, and as 
an importer you may remember something about this: Under the 
Dingley tariflF law the widths of linoleum, as I understand it, ranging; 
from 3, 6, 9, 12, and 15 feet widths, and in the intermediate widths it 
doubled and tripled, and 'so on; and under the Dingley law widths- 
under 12 feet were S cents a square yard and 15 per cent axl valorem; 
12 feet and wider, 20 cents and 20 per cent ad valorem. But* the 
importers, taking advantage of a clerical error, perhaps, in the writing 
of that law, imported linofeum 11 feet, 11 feet 11^ inches, and 11 feet 
11 1 inches — a traction imder 12 feet — and brought it in under the' 
lower rates as 9-foot linoleum. 

Mr. Staber. They did. 

The Chairman. Before vou answer the question I would like to 
have the record show the change in the law. I have a book compiled ^ 
by the Ways and Means Committee which shows a comparison or the 
tariflFs. Under the act of 1897, the Dingley bill, the tax on oilclotha- 
and linoleums was, under 12 feet, 8 cents per square yard and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I stated it that way, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Pardon me a moment. I would like to make this- 
statement: Twelve feet and over in width, 20 cents a square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem; inlaid linoleum, 20 cents per square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem. When the Payne bill was enacted you wrote 
into the bill '^9 feet or under in width, 8 cents a square yard and 15^ 
per cent ad valorem.? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I am reading this fronk 
your own book. 

Thfe Chairman. It is 6 cents in my book. Nine feet and under in 
width 8 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem; over 9 feet 
in width 12 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem; and of 
different widths, composed of different forms or designs or patterns^ 
whether inlaid or otherwise, 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Up to that point the Payne bill corresponded identically with the 
Dingley biU on linoleums. Then the Payne law went on ''oil cloth 
flooring, 9 feet in width or less, 6 cents a square yard and 15 per cent 
ad valorem.'' But so far as linoleum was concerned there was ik>« 
reduction. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. There was a reduction in the 12-foot linoleum 
from 20 cents to 12 cents. 

Mr. Staber. In the 9-foot linoleum? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And in the ad valorem duty from 20 to 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. I think I read that correctly. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You did, but there is a reduction. I had this item 
wrong. Let me say to the gentlemen that these changes were made 
in the langua^ to overcome the claim of the importers who had 
imported the hnoleum a quarter of an inch and a half an inch under 
12 feet in width to take advantage of the 9-foot rate. Our custom 
collectors had held that that was 12-foot linoleum. The importera. 
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paid the duty under protest, went to the Supreme Court, and the 
Supreme Court held that Imoleum llf feet wide was not 12 feet wide* 

Mr. Staber. That is right. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Now, the importers or manufacturers made a Imo^ 
leum that sold for 12 feet wide, but which was not 12 feet wide, and 
it was an evasion of the law. 

Mr. Staber. I admit that, but the buyers were aware that the' 
goods were half an inch less than 12 feet wide. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The language of the law was changed, the rate of 
duty was lowered, and you say the imports have fallen oflF ? 

Mr. Staber. I ^ admit that it was an evasion of the law. 
^ Mr. FoRDNEY. The duty has been lowered on the 12-foot aud wider, 
linoleum, or on all linoleums over 9 feet in width? 

Mr. Staber. Yes, sir; on 12 feet and over which was not imported, 
but on 9 feet to and including 11 feet 11 i inches it was raised from 
8 cents to 12 cents, and these were the widths that were largely 
iinported. The present law also raised very materially the duty on 
so-called granite and oak plank linoleum. These paid, under the 
Dingley law, 8 cents and 15 per cent ad valorem, an equivalent of 40' 
per cent ad valorem. They have to pay now 20 cents and 20 per 
cent ad valorem, an equivalent of 80 per cent ad valorem, which is 
prohibitive, and has stopped importations completely. 

Under the Dingley law about $200,000 of these goods were im- 

gorted, yielding a revenue of $80,000. Under the present law the 
rovernment gets no revenue whatever from these goods. When ihe 
present law went into effect, the domestic mills raised their prices of 
of granite and oak plank linoleum 8 to 10 cents per square yardj 
which means for the consumer about $60,000 per year increased 
cost. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And you say the importations'have fallen off? 

Mr. SxABEJfe. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That was not because of the increase in duty, because 
ihey were lowered, and on the lower grades there was no change in 
the duty at all. You understood that the duties had been raised^ 
did you not ? 

Mr. Staber. Will you allow me to make an observation ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. Staber. I would Uke to observe that this lower duty which 
you quote works out 62.30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But it is a specific rate. 

Mr. Hill. Let me call your attention to the committee's statistics, 
which show that the rate on this paragraph in 1905 was 56.54; in* 
1910 it had fallen to 52.32; in 1911 to 49.68; and last year it was 
45.52 ; so that the ad valorem would show that the contention of the 
gentleman from Michigan is pretty nearly correct. 

The Chairman. He was talking about a specific rate. This rate 
that the gentleman from Connecticut has read puts them all together. 

Mr. Hill. Certainly, 

Mr. Staber. I have here the official figures of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Chairman, these goods paid both a specific and 
ad valorem duty. Now, the only way, under the Payne law, that the 
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9,6. valorem duty could increase would be because of the lower price 
of the imported article. It could not otherwise increase, could it ? 

Mr. Staber. I have here the official figures of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How can the ad valorem duty on an article imported 
pay a specific rate? How can the ad valorem advance unless the 
article is reduced in price ? 

The price of the imported article must have gone down if the ad 
valorem is higher than it was before if there was no lowering of the 
duty. 

Mr. Staber. Before the present law went into eflfect no goods 12 
feet and over that ought to have paid 20 cents and 20 per cent ad 
valorem were brought in. The law was evaded by the bnnging in of 
goods 11 feet 11 inches and a fraction. Since then goods over 9 feet 
are not brought in to any extent, and the average rate of duty on 
goods over 9 feet was, in the year 1911, 62.3 per cent. 

Mr. Fordney. Goods which paid 12 cents per square yard specific 
duty and 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Staber. That is right. 

Mr. Fordney. When you figure all the duty as ad valorem, then 
the price of the linoleum must have gone down in order to raise the 
ad valorem ? 

Mr. Staber. Certainly. 

Mr. Fordney. It could not be otherwise ? 

"Mr. Staber. No, sir. 

.Mr. LoNGWORTH. Have you figured as to the retail price of the 
linoleum ? 

Mr. Staber. I have never been in the retail business in mv life. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You were complaining a moment ago tKat this 
duty was oppressing the consumer. 

Mr. Staber. Of course. The wholesale price has gone up, and I 
suppose the retail price will go up. 

Mr. IjONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that the retail price has gone 
down substantially ? 

Mr. Staber. I do not believe it has. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do you deny it ? 

Mr. Staber. I know that the people to whom I sell the goods 
wholesale do not sell the goods they buy from me at less than thev 
pay for them, and I know they are in the habit of making very fair 
profits. 

Mr. Fordney. Under the lower rate of duty, with lower importa- 
tions, you have advanced the price to the jobber, have you ? 

Mr. Staber. I have never handled that kind of goods, goods that 
were over 9 feet in width, in my life. 

Mr. Fordney. Well, in any other way ? 

Mr. Staber. The importations at the present time are insignificant. 
They amounted to $82,000 in 1911 and $71,000 in 1912. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Have vou raised your price recently ? 

Mr. Staber. Not recently. The price of linoleum has gone down 
because the price of material has gone down. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Of course they have. Linoleum has gone down, 
too; that is what I said. 
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Mr. Stable. The reason is that linseed oil has gone down over 50 
per cent. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. The consumer is paying less for linoleum to-day 
than he did five years ago ? 

Mr. Staber. That depends on the market price. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You said it depended on the tariff. 

Mr. Staber. Certainly it does. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. But the price has gone down. 

Mr. Staber. It has gone down because the price of linseed oil has 
gone down. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where does the consumer come in on the price of 
linseed oil ? Has the consumer gotten the benefit of it ? 

Mr. Staber. The benefit of the price on linseed oil? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The cost has not oeen affected by the price of linseed 
oil or the tariff, but because the merchants put the prices up just 
because they could 

Mr. Staber. The merchants do not put the price up any. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then, why has it gone up ? 

Mr. Staber. It went up when the price of materials went up- 



Mr. Fordney. If the price of the raw material has gone down and 
the duty has been lowered, how is it that the price to the consumer 
has gone up ? 

Mr. Staber. I did not say it had; I said it has gone down. It has 
gone down a little within the last two or three months because the 
price of linseed oil has declined. 

Mr. Fordney. I understood you to say that the price to the con- 
sumer has not gone down. 

Mr. Staber. 1 beg your pardon; I never mentioned the price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Fordney. That is what I was trying to find out. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired, Mr. Staber, but a good deal 
of time has been taken up by questions from the committee. 

Mr. Staber. May I continue, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. About how much time will you require ? 

Mr. Staber. I suppose about 10 minutes, if I am not interrupted. 

The Chairman. The committee will allow you five minutes. 

Mr. Staber. So far as other materials are concerned, the question 
of tariff does not enter into the other materials except burlap. Under 
the Dingley tariff burlap had a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem, and 
the linoleum manufacturers considered the specific duty simply as a 
compensation for the duty which they paid on burlap. Under the 
present tariff the rate on burlap was reduced from 45 per cent ad 
valorem to nine-sixteenths cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem, which amounts to about 21 per cent. In other words, the duty 
on burlap was cut in half, but the specific dutv on linoleum was not 
reduced; it is the same, except on the over 9 feet proposition. 

The burlap is very nigh in price to-day and consequently the 22 
per cent or 21 per cent duty which it pays amounts to about li 
cents per square yard, outside. 

We assert, with the exception of labor, the materials out ol which 
linoleum is made are not higher in this country than in Europe. 
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As to labor. Linoleum is an article in the manufactuse of which 
practically no skilled labor is employed. It is all made by machinery, 
and in that machinery this country had made immense progress m 
the last five years; in fact the machinery making Unoleum here is^ 
ahead, in the amount of production, certainly, of the machinery 
used in Europe to-day. Outside of a few skilled workmen only the 
cheapest grade of immigrant labor is employed. I am told that 
when you go into some of these mills there is hardly a man that 
speaks En^sh. They employ imported cheap labor. 

The census states that in 1909 m the production of oilcloth and 
linoleum of a value of $22,805,000, the manufacturers paid out in 
salaries to the officers of the thirty companies, and the clerks and 
salesmen and office force, I suppose, $3,482,000, which amounts to 
15i per cent of the production. Of course the census does not show 
what part of this sum the officers of the companies drew out as sala- 
ries, but everybody who is familiar with the close industrial corpora- 
tions in this country knows very well that when they make money 
it is the fashion to divide a good deal of the profits m the shape of 
salaries to the officers, even if it is only done to itieike the dividends 
which are paid the stockholders and which are pubhsbed, appear 
moderate. 

If I estimate very moderately the salaries and bonuses, and so on, 
of the 340 officers and clerks, etc. — if I estimate that at only about' 
$500,000 — that would amount to 21 per cent of. production. That 
would leave 13 per cent as paid to the workmen. According- to the' 
census there are 5,198 men employed in the 30 mills in this industry, 
and it shows an average wage per man of $571, about $1.90 per day 
for each working day. 

We assert that the cost of labor per square yard for the manufac- 
ture of linoleum in Europe is about the same as it is here — 13 per 
cent of the production. We do not claim that the wages that they 
pay here are as low as they are in England or Germany, but I do 
claim that the manufacturers here get out of their men a ^eat many 
more square yards per day than they do out of their men in Europe; 
and besides, it is well known that the machinery" in the American 
mills has to run 25 to 50 per cent faster than in Europe. 

Mr. Hill. You said that the wages in Europe were the same ? 

Mr. Staber. About the same; 13 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. You do not mean that their cost was 13 per cent of our 
cost? That would make quite a difference in the wages. 

Mr. Staber. No, I did not say that at all. I have stated here that 
I believe that the materials for making linoleum, with the exception 
of burlap, do not cost any more here than they cost in Europe; and 
that the cost of labor is about 13 per cent of the production, both 
here and in Europe, consequently the cost of production jiere is 
increased only by the duty on burlap, amounting to about H cents 
per square yard. 

Mr. Hill. Are you familiar with the process of making oilcloth? 

Mr. Staber. I have seen it. 

Mr, Hill. You are not a practical manufacturer? 

Mr. Staber. No, sir; and I do not pretend to be. 
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Jifc. Hill. I want to ask you whetherit has come to be thepraetice 
to make narrow oilcloths on wide looms and then split tnem up> 
afterwards. Do they do that at all ? 

Mr. Stabbr. I do not know. 

Mr. Hill. Or is- the wide loom used exclusively for the wide oil- 
cloth? 

Mr. Staber. I do not know. I am confining my remarks just now 
to linoleum. Some representative manufacturers of Europe have 
travded in this country and have thoroughly investigated ccmditions. 
They told me that they believed that if they employed a hundred men^ 
the American nriU would turn out the same quantity with 70 men, or^ 
in other words, when a man in Europe gets a day's wage of $1, and we^ 
pay here a. wage- of Sl^SO, it would not be more expensive pw yard or 
per pound. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is not that the only industry in existence where 
that factor is true ? It is the only one I have ever heard of, if it is 
true. 

Mr. Stabeb. There are other* industries: 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I have never heard of it except from the cotton 
men. Thev are getting ready to go into bankruptcy if they get whfet 
they- are asking for. 

Mr. Staber. I have heard it. I have imported to some extent 
from some leading paper manufacturers. Some leading foreign manu- 
facturers came here and thw traveled around the country and saw 
the leading mills m this country, and they told me that if their men 
worked as hard as they have to over here^ or if they could turn out 
so many potmds of paper with so many men, they could pay much 
higher wages. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The Tariff Board report shows just the reverse. 
They stated that the present rate of duty on paper, at the time the- 
investigation was made, was just about enough to offset the differ- 
ence in the cost of production — $4.70 per ton. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Mr. Staber, did you not say, a moment ago, that 
so far as you knew the labor in the linoleum manufacture here was 
cheap imported foreign labor ? 

Mr. Stahbb. I did not say all of the labor. I said very little 
skilled labor is employed which gets good wages; but the majority 
of their labor is cheap. 

Mr. LoNGWOETH. 1 et you say that our labor is twice as efficient 
as it is abroad. 

Mrl Staber. That is because the machinery is nm so much f aster .^ 
We have so much better machinery, and we run the machine so much 
faster. 

Mr. LoNWVORTH. Do you know that to be a fact ? 

Mr. Staber. Yes, sir. 

Mt. Lo^FGWORTH. HaAT^e you the %ures to support it ? 

Mr. Stabler. I am' not a^ technical man, but I Imow it is a fact that> 
in all of the industries here 

Mr: LoN'GWORTH (interposing). I am not talking about all indus-- 
tries^; lean talking about the linoleum industry. 

Mr: ^ABEK. Yes ; the machinery is run faster. 

Mr . Ix>NGWORTH. How much faster? 
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Mr. Stabbb. I am not a technical man, but I was told by manu- 
facturers 

Mr. LoNGWORTH (interposing). Who told you it was run faster? 

Mr. Stabeb. I have seen it in the advertisement of companies in 
Philadelphia, that are building linoleum machinery, and they claim 
that then* machinery is far superior to any in Europe and turns out^ 
A great deal more per hour or per day ? 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Have they exported any of that machinery ? 

Mr. Stabbb. I believe they have exported those machines to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. So that the English have the same machines 
that we have here. 

Mr. Stabbb. They may have one or two machines. The English 
are go-ahead people. When they see a better machine in America 
they buy it. 

Mr. Ix)NGWOBTH. Thank you very much. That is the first real 
information that you have given me. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. You say you saw in the papers where a certain 
machine is more efficient ? 

Mr. Stabeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. And you say the labor is more efficient than abroad ? 

Mr. Stabeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fobdney. There was a New York gentleman here the other day, 
a jeweler, who testified that he had piu*chased Waltham watches and 
sold them for less money than he paid for them. If you saw a retail 
price advertised by that gentleman in the newspaper you would say 
that he was entitJed to some profit, that the jobber is entitled to a 
profit, and that the Waltham Watch Co. could sell watches far below 
the prices that they did sell them, and that this man was maldng a 
profit at the price at which he was selling them. Would you believe it 
if you saw it in the newspaper ? 

Afr. Stabeb. When I see the advertisement of a machine-building 
firm of high standing, I generally give credit to the advertisement 
until I know to the contrary. 

Mr. Fobdney. How mucn of the machinery used in the linoleum 
manufacture in this country is foreign and how much domestic ? 

Mr. Stabeb. In this country ? 

Mr. Fobdney. Yes. 

Mr. Stabeb. I do not know. I believe there is a little foreign 
machinery in here. 

Mr. Fobdney. But you do know that the machinery here is more 
-efficient than it is abroad ? 

Mr. Stabeb. Yes 

Mr. Fobdney (interposing). You say there is foreign machinery in 
our linoleum factories run by foreign labor, which, you say, is a 
<5heaper class of labor, but which turns out twice as much as that 
«ame machine and that same class of labor can turn out abroad. 
That is hardly consistent 

Mr. Stabeb (interposing). I did not say that. You do not quote 
me right. I said that experienced manufacturers who are well able 
to judge have told me that they got out of 100 workmen in Europe 
^n the average no more work than the American manufacturer gets 
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out of 70 men. That is not twice the amount. That is a difference 
of 30 per cent. 

The Chairman. Mr. Staber, I do not like to interrupt you, but I 
will have to ask you to extend the balance of your remarks in tho 
record. 

Mr. Staber. May I go on ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Staber, we have so manv witnesses here that 
I shall have to ask you to extend the balance or your remarks in the 
record. 

Mr. Staber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

Hoxise of Representatives^ Washington^ D, C. 

Sir: In behalf of seven New York houses, importers and dealers in foreign and 
domestic floor coverings, I be^ to submit the following: 

We consider the duties on oilcloth and linoleum unjust and excessive. The duties 
are compound duties consisting of specific rates per square yard plus ad valorem 
duties. Like all specific duties, they are heaviest on the cheaper qjuaiities and lighter 
on the high-priced qualities. As a matter of fact, they are prohibitory on all oilcloth 
and prohibitory on the cheaper grades of linoleum. 

According to the census in the year 1909 the production in this country of oilcloth 
for floors was $3,777,000, and the imports in 1911 were $68,000 and in 1912 $52,000; or 
the American factories supplied 98.43 per cent and import 1.57 per cent. 

Oilcloths for floors is an article which is not used in the houses of the wealthy, but 
only by the farmers and the poorer classes of the population; and these are the con- 
sumers who must pay for the noor coverings of their kitchens and bathrooms the prices 
that a small number of manufacturers who have grown wealthy in the business choose 
to dictate to them. . 

The making of oilcloth is not an infant industry in the United States. A leading 
firm in the business points in its advertisements with just pride to the fact that ito 
business was establisned over 100 years ago. Surely they have outgrown the stage 
where they have to depend on tarin favors of the Government. They are not infants, 
nor are they old men in their dotage needing protection, but although 100 years in 
existence tney are to-day young and vigorous giants, financially aod otherwise — 
yet everjr time that Confess is in session considering tariff rates they appear at your 
doors asking for more tariff favors. 

I appeal to you in the name of my associates for a radical reduction in the duties 
on oilcloth for floors. Whatever reduction Congress in its wisdom may make is bound 
to bring an increase of revenue to the Gqveniment, for in 1912 the total revenue from 
imports of oilcloth amounted only to $23,130. 

Linoleum. — This industry is not as old as that of oilcloth. The invention was 
made about 1865 in England. The first factory here, the American Linoleum Co., 
was started in 1875, so it may not be considered an infant industry either. However, 
it is only in the last 15 years that it has made a marvelous progress. The United 
States census shows that in the five years from 1904 to 1909 the increase of production 
was: Linoleum, including cork carpet, 77.6 per cent quantity, 85.8 per cent in value; 
inlaids, 109.8 per cent quantity, 171 per cent in value. This wonderful increase 
was due to the large demand for the article aiter the public had foimd out that lino- 
leum is the most sanitary, cleanest, and in the long run the cheapest floor covering. 

Up to 1907 the American factories could not supply the demand, and importations 
naturally increased until 1907, when they reached $2,314,000. Since then they have 
declined to $1,918,000 in 1912, or a decrease of 17 per cent, while exports of linoleum 
and oilcloth have increased from $354,000 in 1907 to $711,000 in 1912, or an increase of 
over 100 per cent. 

We consider the duties on linoleum also as unjust and excessive, for the following 
reasons: Linoleum is made of ground cork and oxidized linseed oil on a foundation 
of burlap. As a binder certain so-called pigments are used, viz: Coloring matters, 
clay, ocners, wood flour, etc. Now, it has oeen claimed that the specific duty on 
hnoleum of 8 cents, respectively, 20 cents square yard, is to compensate the manu- • 
facturer for the duties he pays on the imported articles he uses. But cork comes in 
free from Spain and Portugal, where Great Britain and Germany also must buy it. 
Flaxseed is not groi^ in England and Germany. They must import it from the 
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'United States, Euaaia, India, and ^Ajjgentina to make itl^s linseed oil. FJaiueed is 
an important crop in this country, estimated for 1912 at 28,000,000 bushels, of a value 
of $37,000,000, and in normal years this country exports |9,000,000 of flaxseed. lin- 
seed oil ovight to be cheaper here than in England and Germany, except, perj^aps, 
when the United States naxseed crop i& exceptionally shorty as ft t has been imf^lO 
and 1911. 

The so-called pigments are not higher here than in Europe; oohre is in fact exported 
^<Hn here. Only wood flour, which is an adulterant and neV a necessary ingredient of 
linoleum, is imported to some extent, paying 35 per cent duty. 

The onljr other article entering into the manufacture of linoleum which is dearer 
here than in England and Germany is burlap, which is imported from Dundee or 
Calcutta. The rajme-Aldrich tariff reduced the duty on this article, pf which the 
linoleum manufacturers complained at the time, from 45 per cent to ^ cent a poimd 
and 15 per cent ad valorem, or to about 22 per cent ad valorem, without xeducins the 
^eciflc duty on linoleum. At the present prices of burlap the duty amounts to about 
IJ cents per square yard. 

We assert that, except burlap, the cost of materials for linoleum is the same here as 
abroad. 

Labor. — Linoleum is made for the largest part by machinery and involves little 

•skilled labor. In the special machinery used m the mills here very great {>ro^e8s has 

been made, and this country is in this regard ahead of Europe to-day, especial^ in uie 

laige and extremely ingenious machines making inlaid linoleum, which take the place 

of many human hands. Very little skilled labor receiving high wages is employed in 

.a linoleum mill. The majority employed is the cheapest Kind of inmiigrant labor. 

The census states that in 1909 on a production of oilcloth and linoleum of yalue 
$22,805,000, salaries to the officials, employees in the offices and the selling force, 
and wages to the workmen amounted to 13,482,000, equal to 15} per cent of the yalue 
of the production. The census does not show what part of this sum represented the 
salaries of the oflScers and managers of the 30 mills in the industry, but everybody 
knows that in these close industrial corporations generally a large part of the profits 
is paid out as salaries to the officers and managers, if only to make it appear that the 
•dividends earned are moderate. But estimating the salaries of officials and clerks, 
reported to number 340 persons, as only $513,000, or 2} per cent of the output, that 
leaves 13 per cent going to wage earners out of a production of $22,805,000. 

We assert that the cost of labor in the linoleum mills of England and Germany is 
not under the American cost of 13 per cent of the output. Wages in Germany and 
England have steadily increased during the last five years,. and while day's wages 
are still lower than here, it is conceded that machinery here is run much faster and 
the output per hand employed greater. An American mill employing 70 hands turns 
out as many yards as a European mill employing 100 hands. \Ve assert that the 
•cost of labor per yard here is not greater than in England or Germany. 

Expenses. ^-^Aa to other expenses. Coal in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

and New York, where the linoleum mills are situated, is very. much cheaper than m 

England and Germany to-day. The mills here have to pay very light State, and 

municipal taxes, and no direct taxes to the United States Crovemment at all except 

.a trifling corporation tax. In Europe taxation of industrial establishments is very 

•heavy. 

In this country th&re is no legal compulsion to provide funds for sickness^ acci- 
dents, and old-age pensions of the workmgmen, whereas in England and Germany 
these pavments entail a v«ry heavy expense on the mills. 

Oon^dering all these fa(^ entering into the cost of production- we believe 4tet the 
present rates of duty on linoleum are ^itirely excessive. 

For some reason that nobody in the trade has been ever able to und^'stand, the 

Dingley tariff fixed the duty on cork carpet at the practically prohibitive rate of 20 

cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valiH>em. Cork carpet is in^e of the pame 

•materials and by the same process as linoleum, only the oor k is ground coarser and 

less linseed oil is used. It costs to produce rather less than linoleum. There is abso* 

lately no reason why it should pay any higher duty than linoleum. ' Liaoleum* Iqiown 

^M- granite and linoleum known as oak plank linoleum have to pay under 'the •present 

tanff 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem although the courts had 

• decided, during the existence of the Dingley tariff, that they are not inlMd,linoleiim, 

but properly taxable the same as plain linoleum at 8 cents per square yard aad 15>per 

•cent ad valor^n. These two kinds are not made by the same process or en tbe saoae 

machines as inlaid. There are no patterns or designs in them, repeated at regujlfur 

'intervals, but simply effects produced by linoleum mass of d[i£Eerent eokata, b^ng 
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spread haphazard on the burlap foundation and treated like plain linoleum. We 
jequest tnat ihese two kinds of linoleum be put figain in the same class as.|dain 
linoleum in compliance with the decisions by the United States courts after exhaustive 
lestimoQy was taken. 

Since the present tariff went into effect, importations of these two kinds of Unoleum 
ihave entirely ceased and the Government has derived no revenue from them. 

Over 9 feet wide linoleum pays xmder the present tariff 12 cents per square yajtd 
imd 15 -per cent ad valorem, and we claim that this is an unjust duty aimed tQ prevent 
importations or 12 feet wide goods, which in effect it does prevent. Every manu- 
facturer charges somewhat more per square yard for 12 feet wide than for the ordinary 
6 feet wide, and goods of the larger width pay therefore a higher duty per square yard 
than the narrower width, but there is absolutely no reason for imposing a higher rate 
«f duty on linoleum over 9 feet wide, except to shut out competition. 

On mlaid the rate of duty is 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem, 
.amounting on the importations of 1911 to 55,03 per cent. On cheaper.grades the duty 
.is 65 to 70 per cent. 

When linoleum making was. an infant industry in this coxmtry, there may have been 

.aome reason for imposing high duties on inlaid. Since then the machinery for making 

inlaid linoleum has been so perfected here, and the whole industry has reached such 

a state of efficiency, that there is no reason to-day for maintaining an excessive duty, 

which is driving out competition and diminishing revenue. 

According to the census the American manufacturers produced, in 1009, oilcloth and 
Jinoleiun, $22,805,000, or 92.3 per cent, and import was $1,895,000, or 7.7 per cent. 
These official figures confirm the statement of the importers made before your com- 
mittee on November 30, 1908, that production was 90 per cent and imports 10 per cent, 
and flatly contradict Mr. H. A. rotter, who asserted on November 30, 1908, most 
positively that production was 80 per cent and imports 20 per cent, and reasserted 
these figures when questioned by Mr. Undenvood. 

Geo. Staber, 
President Germania Importing Co.y 41 Union Square^ New York City. 

Nbw York, Jemueary 24^ 19 IS. 



New York, January 15, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and MeanSj 

Houst of Representatives J Washington, D. C, 

Sir: The undersigned, importers and dealers in foreign and domestic floor coverings, 
<ndBb toiMresent to you their views on suggested changes in Schedule' J, paragraph 347, 
cov^sing linoleunL and floor oilcloth. These Iwoartioles are used opiore or lesd in ^ksamt 
•erery house in the land, but principally by the poor elaasesef the population. Import 
iduties which, increase especially the cost of the^ cheaper gzades of these articles are 
ther^oreataxonagreat majorityof consumers, and benefit eoiyav^Ty lewmanufactur- 
«r8. We submit that the present high duties on Unoleum.i^ floor oiltloth are unrea- 
eonable and unnecessary. Linoleum is properly and principally composed of ground 
-eopk, linseed oil and jute burlap as foundation . The cork wood is produced principa^y 
in Spain, Portugal, and Algiers, and the cost of it in the United States isnot higher than 
in Gieat Britain or Germany, practically the only countries competing witii the United 
States in' the manutacture of linoleum. Flax^ded is not raised in Great Britain or 
Geianany but it is imported from the United States, the Argentine, East Indies, aEfed 
Bussia)' whereas in theUmted States it is raised on a laige scale and is r^ukurly expoi)ted 
to a large extent, altlmugh for the last two years, owing to the failure of the crop, 
«i^rts were less than formerly. This year, however, the crop is v«ry heavy, and 
rpnces have again reached a normal level. It va&y be asserted that under normal con- 
ditions linseed oil is produced cheaper in the United States than in Great Britain or 
Germany. The other important item in the manufactiu*e of linoleum and oilcloth is 
the burlap or jute canvas which forms the foundation of both. Thia article has to pay 
«n import iduty of ninensixteenths cent a pound and 15 per centad valorem, and as it is 
used m eo many American industries me existing ^duties if lowered in the coming 
ehanse should give an additional reason why the duties on the manu^tured article of 
twhien it forms a part should be further reduced . So far as labor is concerned, this is a 
comparatively small item in the productive cost of linoleum and oilcloth, as thework 
is done almost entirely by machines, in the perfection of which the American manu- 
feu;turers have excelled those of Europe. Only a few skilled workmen are employed 
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in a linoleum factory, and the majority of the employees of the American linoleum 
manufacturers are of the cheapest kind of immigrant labor. 

We believe that the present duties can be greatly reduced and still afford ample 
protection to the American industry, which, in the first place, is protected to the extent 
of 10 per cent or more by freight insurance, and other necessary expenses incurred in 
importing foreign goods. As the present Payne- Aldrich bill and the Dingley bill have 
worked out, the specific duties have borne most heavily on the cheaper grades used 
principally by the poorer classes, and for that reason the undermention^ proposals 
eliminate allspecinc duties and substitute only »d valorem rates. We therefore sug- 
gest the new schedule should be as follows, in comparison with the present schedule: 



PRESENT SCHEDX7LE. 

Paragraph 347, Schedule J. 

Linoleum, corticene, and all other 
fabrics or covering for floors, made in 
part of oil or any similar product, plain, 
stamped painted or printed only, not 
fpecially provided for nerein: 

If 9 feet or under in width 8 cents per 
square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem; 
over 9 feet in width, 12 cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent ad vg-lorem. 

Any of the foregoing of whatever width, 
the composition of wmch forms designs or 
patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, by 
whatever name known, and cork carpets; 
20 cents per square yard and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mats for floors made of oilcloth, lino- 
leum, or corticene shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty herein provided for oil- 
cloth, linoleum or corticene. 

Oilcloth for floors, if 9 feet or less in 
width, 6 cents per square yard and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Over 9 feet in width, 10 cents per square 
yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 



SUGOEfiTED NEW SCHEDULE. 

Paragraph 347, Schedule J. 

^a) Linoleum, stamped, painted, or 
printed, including corticene and cork 
carpet, figured or plain, also linoleum 
known as granite and oak plank, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

(6) Inlaid linoleum in which the com- 
posing colors go solid through from the 
surface to the back to form a design or 
pattern confined in space, and repeated at 
regular intervals throughout the fabric, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 



Mats or rugs made of oilcloth linoleum, 
corticene, cork carpet shall be subject to 
the same rate of duty herein provided for 
oilcloth, linoleum, corticene, or cork 
carpet. 



(c) Oilcloth for floors, stamped, painted 
or printed, 15 per cent ad valorem. 



(a) Cork carpet, so called, being simply a variety of linoleum, the ingredients beins" 
exactly the same, the only difference being in the chemical treatment of the linseed 
oil, there never was any reason for its being classified apart from ordinary linoleum. 
Cork carpet is cheaper to produce than equivalent thickness or quality of ordinary 
linoleum, and therefore it should carry no higher rate of duty. We mclude in this sec- 
tion linoleum known as granite, also linoleum known as oak plank, because neither 
of these are inlaid linoleum. 

(See Treasury Decision No. 25075, Hunter v. U. S. re Granite, Feb. 7, 1904; Treas- 
ury Decision No. 29208, Scott v. U. S. re Oak Planks, July 27, 1908.) 

(6) Inlaid linoleum: The rate of duty on inlaid linoleum under the present law has 
been continued for the past 16 years, during which time great developments and 
improvements have been made in this class of goods by the American manufacturers. 
Lower grades than formerly produced are now being made and the cost of production 
has been greatly decreased, whilst as the outcome of the lowering of the qualities the 
consumption has greatly increased . On the other hand , the importation 1ms decreased 
since 1907. The proposed rate of 25 per cent ad valorem is ample protection imder the 
present conditions. 

It is impossible at this time to give figures as to the probable increase of importa- 
tions under the herein-suggested changes. It is believed by us that the American 
manufacturers can meet by a reduction of their prices a substantial lowering of the 
present tariff, but, believing that the abolition of the specific duties would permit 
of the resumption of imports of low-priced linoleums and oilcloths as used by the 
masses, it ia reasonable for us to state that these increased imports would offset the 
lowering of the present rates and could be expected to result in an increased revenue 
for the Government. 
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According to the last United States census the production of oilcloth and linoleum 
by 30 mills in ihe year 1909 amounted to 122,804,000, of which f 10,844,000 was lino- 
leum. Since 1909 up to the present time the production of these articles, especially 
of inlaid linoleum, has increased very much, as a number of large new mills have gone 
into operation. 

Assuming that the ratio of increase of production prevailing from 1904 to 1909 has 
been maintained during the last four yearSj the total production of oilcloth and lino- 
leum to-day would be $35,855,000 and of Imoleum alone 120,330,000, as per table at 
foot. The exports in 1911 of oilcloth and linoleum were 1493,902, whereas the imports 
of oilcloth in 1912 amounted to the insignificant sum of $52,246 and of linoleum 
$1,866,185, or for oilcloth an insignificant fraction of the United States production 
and for linoleum amounting to 9.18 per cent of the United States production. 



Production. 



Oilcloth, floor 

Oilcloth, enameled 

Oilcloth, table 

Linoleum including cork carpet 

Inlaid 

Others 







Estimated 


1909 


Increase 


increase, 


over 1904. 


1913 over 






1909. 




Percent. 


Percent. 


$3,777,000 


5.9 


4.7 


2,265,000 


46.9 


37.6 


5,639,000 


59.3 


47.6 


7,860,000 


85.8 


68.6 


2,994,000 


171.0 


137.0 


279,000 


165.3 


152.2 


22,804,000 











Estimate, 
1913. 



S3, 964, 003 
3,114,000 
8,323,000 

13,235,000 

7,095,000 

134,000 

35,865,000 



Respectfully submitted. 



1 Decrease. 

Henry Beuttell & Sons, New York. 
Germania Importing Co., New York. 
Greenwich Linoleum Co. (Inc.), New York. 
P. O. JuDSON & Co., New York. 
A. & M. KA.RAGHEUSIAN, New York. 
Scott & West Co., New York. 
C. H. Weber, New York. 



BEIEFS OF THOMAS POTTEB SONS & GO. 



oilcloth and LINOLEUM. 



[Schedule J, paragraph 347.] 



There are three distinct articles of manufacture under this heading, all using linseed 
oil as a basis. 

First. Table oilcloth, which is made on a cotton base and appears under paragraph 
321 in the cotton schedule. 

In all previous tariff laws these goods were specified as oilcloth not otherwise pro- 
vided for and took a duty of 8 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem, 
which made an equivalent ad valorem of over 150 per cent, but in the present law 
were transferred to the cotton schedule, paragraph No. 321, and the duty here is 3 
cents per square yard and 20 per cent, or an equivalent ad valorem of about 45 per cent. 

Second. Floor oilcloth, paragraph 347. (Exhibit A.) 

Third. Linoleum paragraph 347. (Exhibits B, C, D, E. F G, H, K.) 

Floor oilcloth and Imoleum appear in the flax and jute scnedule because the founda- 
tion on which they are made is burlap made of jute. 

Floor oilcloth is made on imported burlap. (Burlaps, par. 352.) The process is 
to take linseed oil in its liquid state mixed with ochre and other pigments and build 
up the fabric with successive coats spread on the burlap with a knife. After the de- 
sired thickness is obtained the patterns are printed on the surface and when dried and 
varnished is ready for the market. These goods, imder the Dingley Act, if under 12 
feet in width, were 8 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem and under the 
Payne Act were reduced to 6 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. If 
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over 12 feet in width, were reduced from 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent 
ad valorem to 10 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The commercial widtns of floor oilcloth are all practically under feet. 

Linoleums are made on a burlap foundation, but the linseed oil is oxidized and 
brought into a solid mass (Exhibit 1) and is then mixed with ground cork (all cork 
being imported, but free of duty) and other pigments. This composition is then 
rolled onto the burlap by passing the burlap and oil compound through heavy calends 
rolls, the quality and thickness of goods being determined by how far apart the cal- 
ender rolls are placed. 

Linoleums are divided into three classes: Plain, printed, and inlaid. The defi- 
nitions of these classes are : 

First. Plain is a uniform surface of composition of one color rolled on burlap. 
(Exhibit B.) 

Second. Printed is a plain with a design or pattern printed on the surface either 
by a flat block or roller. (Exhibit C.) 

Third. Inlaid: The composition is similar to the two foregoing, but the pattern or 
design is made of different colored compositions, which go through, or practically 
through, to the burlap foundation. (Exhibits D, E, F, G.) 

The changes in the present law on this class of goods from the Dingley Act were 
j^incipally m the phraseology. 

The two commercial widths of linoleums are 6 and 12 feet. The Dingley Act made 
the division in width at 12 feet. It was intended that the 12-foot goods snould pay a 
higher rate of duty than the 6-foot goods, but the importers took advantage oi this 
language and cut the 12-foot goods (commercially known as 4-yard sheets) to 11 feet 
11 inches and thus imported them under the lower rate of duty. To prevent this 
palpable evasion of the law Congress made the dividing line 9 feet, thus preventing 
the fraudulent entering of goods by cutting them 1 inch narrower. 

Under 12 feet in width, the duty in the Dingley Act was 8 cents per square yard and 
15 per cent ad valorem. The present law did not change this rate of duty. 

Twelve feet in width and over in the Dingley Act, the duty was 20 cents per square 
yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the present law the duty on 9 feet and over 
was reduced to 12 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

From August 6, 1909, toJune 30, 1912, under the Payne Act, there were imported 
into the United States linoleums under 9 feet in width, 7,504,945 square yards, valued 
at $2,320,740.97, and the Government collected in duties $898,505.29. (Exhibits 
B, C, H, K.) 

Inlaids (Exhibits D, E, F, G). — The Dingley Act fixed the duty on these at 20 cents 
per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. There was no change made in this duty, 
but the phraseology was changed to correct two decisions of the circuit court, one m 
Boston and one in New York. After the passage of the Dingley Act there were two 
new kinds of inlaid linoleum introduced to the trade, known as Plank (Exhibit E) 
and Granite (Exhibit F) inlaid linoleum. The importers claimed that these were not 
inlaids, but plain goods. The appraisers at New York said that Granite (Exhibit F) 
was inlaid linoleum and should pay a duty of 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The importers appealed to the Board oi General Appraisers, and they 
sustained the appraisers. Then the importers appealed to the circuit court in New 
York, and they decided that these goods were plain and admitted them at 8 cents per 
square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The Plank inlaid (Exhibit E) was entered at Boston. The appraisers at that port 
classed it as inlaid. On appeal, the Board of General Appraisers sustained the apprais- 
ers. On appeal, the circuit court in Boston reversed the board and. allowed the goods 
to come in as plain at 8 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem instead of 
20 cents and 20 per cent. 

The same question has come up again under the present law. The appraisers in 
New York classed Granites as inlaid and were sustained by the Board of General 
Appraisers. On an appeal to the Customs Court, the decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers was sustained. 

The changes made in the rates on these goods from the Dingley Act were as follows: 

Linoleums under 9 feet in width are 8 cents per square yard, 15 per cent. No 
change. Equivalent ad valorem under present law, 38.7 per gent. 

Linoleums over 9 feet in width, reduced from 20 cents per square yard and 20 per 
cent ad valorem to 12 cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. Equivalent 
ad valorem, 61.5 per cent. 

Inlaid linoleums are 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. No change. Equiva- 
lent ad valorem, 54.4 per cent. 
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There was imported into the United States, under the present law, up to June 30, 
1912, 14,316,508 square yards of floor oilcloth and linoleum, valued at $5,745,207.10, 
from which the Government derived a revenue of $2,762,448.15. 

Besides this, the American manufacturers imported ahoirt 60,000,000 square yards 

.'of burlap per year, all made abroad. For the threeyears of the present law they would 

have imported 180,000,000 square yards, at an average foreign value of 5 cents per 

square yard, and with an equivalent ad valorem of 28 per cent, the Government 

would Have derived an additional revenue from this industry of $2,500,000. 



Imports in year— 


Square 
yards. 


Foreign value. 


Duty. 


1909 


5,351,521 
4,943,381 
5,317,651 
4,439,078 


11,909,339.46 
1,845,046.75 
2,070,747.35 
1,918,431.00 


8984, 396. 73 


1910 


956,901.50 


1911 


1,026,883.03 


1912 


868,879.51 





Under the last year of the Dingley Act, equivalent ad valorem 51.5 per cent. Under the three years of 
the Payne Act, equivalent ad valorem 48 per cent. 

When you take into consideration the fact that this is one of the smaller industries 
of the country, employing about 5,000 men, and a capital of about $15,000,000; that 
the Government derives a revenue from the industry of nearly $2,000,000 per annum; 
it would not appear that the duties are either excessive or prohibitive. 

Linseed oil nas a duty of 15 cents per gallon, and the pigments that we use average 
considerably over 25 per cent ad valorem. We do not question the right of the com- 
mittee to place what duties they see fit on the manufactured products of others, which 
are our raw materials, but when these duties are fixed, we think we should have com- 
pensation for this and for the difference in labor and overhead charges. 

In regard to labor and overhead charges, we in the United States pay double that of 

England, and labor is even less on the Continent than it is in Great Britain. A recent 

^advertisement for the sale of a linoleum plant in Antwerp says, among other induce- 

*ments: "Wages are moderate; on an average of 3 francs for a day's work of 10 hours." 

The cheapest labor that we can get is from $1.75 to $2 for 8 hours. 

Since 1894, when the Wilson bill was passed, labor conditions in this country have 
entirely changed. At that time we could get all the labor we wanted at from $1.10 to 
$1.25 a day for 10 hours, with no extra charge for overtime, but now we have to pay. 
from $1.75 to $2 for 8 hours, and time and half time for overtime. 

Therefore, since that time labor has doubled in the United States and Europe has 
not kept up this pace. This increase in labor applies to wages paid for manufacture 
and affects also the overhead charges, such as building operauons, salesman expenses, 
insurance, etc. 

The sales and consumption of floor oilcloth are decreasing, but of linoleum are 
increasing. 

Over 80 per cent of the imports are on lineolums having a foreign value of more 
than 36 cents per square yard, and over 40 per cent of this quantity is on inlaids hav- 
ing a foreign value of over 60 cents per square yard. These goods are not consumed 
by the masses, but are used by the people who have money to pay for a good, service- 
able article, and they compete with hardwood and mosaic floorings. The introduc-^ 
tion of cement floors has largely increased the consumption of linoleum and inlaids. 
They are used largely by the Government on all vessels in the Navy and Government 
buildings, and also for courthouses, hospitals, libraries, churches, theaters, restau- 
rants, and hotels. 

The act of 1890 (McKinley) was the first act to recognize linoleum by name, as 
distinffuished from floor oilcloth. The dividing line in this act was on value. Goods 
valued below 25 cents per square yard were 40 per cent ad valorem; over 25 cents per 
square yard the duty was 15 cents a square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The act of 1894 (Wilson) used the same language as the act of 1890, but placed the 
duties for goods under 25 cents per square yard at 25 per cent ad valorem, and over 
25 cents per square yard at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The act of 1897 (Dingley) did away with the value and made the division on the 
width, because the wide goods were used exclusively by the rich, the manufacture of 
which was small in the United States, and the duties under all previous acts did not 
compensate us for the difference in material and labor used in tnis product. 
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The most ageressive manufacturer in England is Jas. Williamson & Son, of Lan- 
caster England. The American representative of those goods is Lyon Bros. & Co., 
of Baltimore, and their activity in trying to break down tne American tariff on lino- 
leum was undoubtedly inspired by their principal in order to make a larger market 
in the United States for his product. 

The British manufacturers have an association which is very much in the nature 
of a trust, to control prices in Great Britain ana her colonies. Our agent in Great 
Britain writes us as follows: 

"The following are the facts relating to the association of linoleum manufacturers 
in this country (Great Britain) : 

**The greatest secrecy is enjoined on all connected with the association, even in 
small matters, so that it has been diflficult to get at the actual facte. 

**Each firm issues two price lists, one applicable to Great Britain, British colonies, 
and possessions, the other to foreign countries, excepting France, Austria, and the 
United States. The two latter countries are regarded as open markets, and there is 
a special list for France. 

Qualities are fixed by micrometer gauge; weights are specified for each piece of 
50 square yards each gauge ; manufacturers employing their own designation of quali- 
ties. The price lists are subject to 10 per cent discount, except Government and 
railroad contracts, these being strictly net. 

"No orders are to be accepted wheie delivery exceeds six months, except in case of 
Government and railroad contracts. 

"New pattern books are to be issued once annually, on September 1, and no jobs 
or rejects to be offered during that month. Any member having a complaint bnngs 
the matter before the notice of the secretary, and in event of the matter not being 
adjusted, and a dispute arising, the matter is then placed before the arbitrator. He 
inflicts all penalties, and his decision is final. 

"The arbitrator is a man outside of the business and is a prominent member of 
Parliament." 

In conclusion^ we submit that the duties in the present law are fair, both from the 
view of moderate protection and for a revenue basis, and would therefore ask that 
this paragraph be not disturbed. But in any event, we would ask that the dutie? 
be left compound rather than reduce them to all ad valorem. 

Thomas Potter Sons & Co. (Inc.). 
H. A. Potter, President. 

Since the enactment of the Payne Act, August 6, 1909, there has been imported 
into the United States up to June 30, 1912 : 

* 

LINOLEUMS UNDER 9 FEET IN WIDTH. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 



Square yards. 



2,328,427.79 
2,713,149.74 
2,463,368.32 



7,504,945.86 



Foreign 
value. 



1605,716.50 
825,169.47 
889,855.00 



2,320,740.97 



Duty. 



$227,131.71 
340,826.78 
330,647.71 



898,506.20 



Equivalent ad valorem, 38.7 per cent. 

LINE0LEUM8 OVER 9 FEET IN WIDTH. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 



181,423.95 

326,772.87 
261,473.16 



769,669.98 



$44,382.00 
82,894.00 
71,243.00 



198,519.00 



$28,429.26 
51,646.81 
42,063.23 



122,139.30 



Equivalent ad valorem, 61.5 per cent. 
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INLAID LINE0LUM8. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 



Square yards. 



1,899,477.13 
1,916,963.33 
1,406,544.62 



5,222,985.08 



Foreign 
value. 



$1,068,335.00 

1,094,378.50 

905,087.00 



3,067,800.50 



Duty. 



$593,562.39 
602,428.03 
473,126.31 



1,669,116.73 



Equivalent ad valorem, 54.4 per cent. 

FLOOR OILCLOTH UNDER 9 FEET IN WIDTH. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 



198,050.66 
358,525.00 
251,596.00 



814,171.66 



$37,3.36.25' 
66,861.38 
50,822.00 



155,019.63 



$17,483.48 
31,540.71 
22,719.06 



71,743.26 



Equivalent ad valorem, 46.3 per cent. 

FLOOR OILCLOTH OVER 9 FEET IN WIDTH. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 



399.00 
2,241.00 
2,096.00 



4,736.00 



$259.00 
1,444.00 
1,424.00 



3,127.00 



$78.75 
440.70 
423.20 



942.65 



Equivalent ad valorem, 30.1 per cent. 

Grand total for the Payne Act to June SOy 1912. 



Lineoleums imder 9 feet ^ 

Linoleums over 9 feet 

Inlaid lineoleum 

Floor oilcloth under 9 feet 

Floor oilcloth over 9 feet 

Total 



7,504,945.85 
769,669.98 

5,222,985.08 

814, 171. 66 

4,736.00 



14,316,508.57 



$2,320,740.97 

198,519.00 

3,067,800.50 

155,019.63 

3,127.00 



5,745,207.10 



$898,506.20 

122,139.30 

1,669,116.73 

71,743.25 

942.65 



2,762,448.13 



Equivalent ad valorem, 48 per cent. 



Sundries. 



Red lead 

Litharge 

Peruvian ocher. 

Wood flour 

Whiting 

Pigments 

Varnish 

Lithapone 

Driers 

Gums 

Linseed oil 

Burlap 

Cork 

Glue 

British gum.... 
French ocher. . . 



Duty. 



2f cents per pound 

2^ cents per pound 

I cent per pound 

35 i)er cent ad valorem. 

i cent per pound 

25 per cent ad valorem. 

do 

\\ cents per pound 

25 per cent ad valorem. 

Free 

15 cents per gallon 

28 per cent ad valorem. 

Free 

25 per cent ad valorem. 

li cents per pound 

I cent i)er pound 



Equiv- 
alent ad 
valorem. 



Per cent. 
64.55 
53.32 
46.85 
35.00 
43.98 
25.00 
25.00 
41.85 
25.00 



27.11 
28.00 



25.00 
48.52 
46.85 



American ocher 

China clay 

Fish oil 

Benzine 

Linseed oil 

China wood oil. 

Bone black 

Lampblack 

Chinese blue . . . 
Prussian blue . . 
Chrome yellow 

and green. 
Venetian red... 

Barytes 

Umber 



Duty. 



I cent per pound 

$2.50 per ton 

8 cents per gallon 

Free 

15 cents per gallon 

Free 

25 per cent ad valorem. 

do 

8 cents per pound 

do 

A\ cents per poimd 

30 per cent ad valorem. 

$5.25 per ton 

I cent per pound 



Equiv- 
alent ad 
valorem. 



Per cent. 
46.85 
36.97 
29.72 



27.11 



25.00 
25.00 
44.23 
44.23 
35.25 

30.00 
21.58 
25.84 
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PARAGRAPHS 346-347— OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 
Supplemental Brief of Thomas Potter Sons & Co. (Inc.). 

The importers of linoleums assert that the present duty will only permit the importa- 
tion of high priced goods and tends to shut out all low priced goods. 

. We have been unable to obtain any figures from any of the treasury reports pub- 
lished to show what the various prices of the linoleums were entered in 1912 on the 
2,463,368 square yards, but we know that in this quantity were included Battleship 
linoleum, Plain A linoleum and cheap printed linoleums. 

If the imborters were honest and invoiced these goods at the price in tJie home 
market on the day of shipment, which is required by our laws. Battleship linoleums 
should have been invoiced at 88.45 cents per square yard. Plain A linoleum at 43.35 
cents per square yard and D and E printed linoleum at an average of 26.06 cents per 
square yara. 

All linoleums over 9 feet in width are sold in Great Britain at 5 cents per square yard 
over the price of linoleums under 9 feet in width, but the treasury reports of 1912 show 
that linoleums under 9 feet in width had a foreign value of 36.1 cents per square yard, 
while over 9 feet in width the foreign value was 27.2 cents per square yard. 

The figures and prices herein mentioned are taken from the foreign price list, copy 
of which is attached. 

If you analyze the imports of 2,463,368 square yards of linoleum at various prices to 
arrive at the unit of foreign value per squarje yard for the vear 1912, it would figure as 
follows: 2,463,368 square yards; valued at 1889,855; duty, $330,546; foreign value, 36.1. 



Battleship 

Plain A 

Printed linoleum 

V 

Total 



Square 
yards. 


Foreign 
price. 


Value. 


369, 625 

100,000 

1,993,743 


88.45 
43.35 
26.06 


326,933 

43,350 

519,568 


2,463,368 


36.1 


889,851 



Percent. 



15 

4 
81 



loa 



This would show that 81 per cent of the linoleums imported are the cheap linoleum 
made in Great Britain. 

According to this division, which we believe to be practically correct, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem would be on Battleship linoleum, 24 per cent; on Plain A linoleum^ 
35.7; D and E printed linoleum, 45.6. The equivalent ad valorem for 1912 for all 
linoleums over and under 9 feet in width was 38.7 per cent. 

In regard to inlaid linoleums the manufacturers in the United States are not yet 
able to supply the demand for this class of goods, and any duty that is placed on mis 
article wOl bring a good revenue to the Government. The equivalent ad valorem on 
this class of goods for 1912 was 52.2 per cent, and for the year the Government derived 
a revenue of $473,126.31. 

Floor oilcloths. — On account of climatic conditions the material made in Great 
Britain would not sell in this market at any price. The foreign oilcloths have a soft, 
leathery feel as against the hard, firm feel of the American product. 

The imports on this class of goods are confined almost exclusively to a new product 
under the various names of Palruba, Parquette cloth, Woodgrain, etc. (Exhibit No. 1), 
which has come in extensively with the increased demand for carpet rugs. These 
goods sell at retail in the United States at about the same prices as cheap linoleums. 

The foreign value of oilcloths imported for the year 1912 is 20 cents per square 
yard. The average price of floor oilcloth in the United States is below 20 cents per 
square yard. 

We wish to correct the figures as given by the importers as to the American produc- 
tion as per census of 1909. Of the $22,804,000, only $14,904,000 is under paragraph 
347. The balance, $7,904,000, is under paragraph 321 in Schedule I. The exports of 
oilcloth are confined almost entirely to table and enameled oilcloths. We are unable 
to compete with Europe in the world's market on account of the low prices of the 
foreign manufacturers. The labor and expense on floor oilcloth is about 20 per cent; 
on linoleum about 30 per cent, and on inlaid linoleum about 40 per cent. 

Thomas Potter Sons & Co. (Inc.). 
H. A. Potter, President . 
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[All under 9 feet in width.] 
PLAIN LINOLEUM. 



Oauge. 


Weight 
(pounds 
50 yards). 


Grade. 


Nairn. 
Walton. 




Barry. 




^lor. 

d. 



2 

11 


Shepley. 


Taylor. 


Grade. 


Walton. 


Ta> 

8. 

5 
4 
3 


Grade. 

XXX 
XX 


Taylor. 


8 millimeters 

6.70 millimeters 

6.35 millimeters 


800 
690 
650 
610 
480 
430 
385 
320 
250 
225 
185 
165 


XXX 
XX 

Med. X 

Med. X 

X 

AA 

A 

B 

C 

E 

X 

No. 2 


8. d. 
5 2 
4 4 
4 1 


8. d. 
5 
4 2 
3 11 


XXX 
XX 


8. d. 
5 6 
4 7 
4 1 


*. d. 
5 
4 2 
3 11 


6 millimeters. . 








4.60 millimeters 

4 millimeters 

3.60 millimeters 

3 millimeters 

2.40 millimeters 


2 Hi 
2 7i 
2 3 
2 


2 10 
2 6 
2 2 
1 11 


X 

AA 
A 
B 
C 
E 
X 


3 2 
2 9 
2 5 
2 Oi 
1 6 
1 4i 
1 2i 


2 
2 
2 

1 


10 
6 
2 

11 


T 

AA 

A 

B 

C 

SC 

M 

SM 


2 10 
2 6 
2 2 
1 11 
1 bh 


2.20 millimeters 








1 i 
1 


1.90 millimeters 








1.70 millimeters 








1.20 millimeters 


















2 d. extra 
1 d. extra 


blue, 
other CO 


lors. 


2 d. extra blue, scarlet. 
1 d. extra other colors. 


2 d. extra blue. 
1 d. extra other 
colors. 



Discount; 10 and 2^ per cent. 



PRINTED LINOLEUM. 







A 
B 
C 
E 
X 
No. 2 


8. d. 
2 10 
2 4i 
1 8 

1 2I 
1 1 






8, d. 
2 10 
2 4i 

1 8 

1 2I 
1 1 




A 
B 

C 

SC 

M 

SM 


8. d. 


3.60 millimeters 


A 
B 
C 
E 
X 
No. 2 


2 7 


3 millimeters 




2 3 


2.40 millimeters 




1 7* 


2.20 millimeters 




1 4^ 


1.90 millimeters 




1 2 


1.70 millimeters 




1 1 


1.20 millimeters 
















1 









Discount, 10 and 2i per cent. 



CORK CARPET, PLAIN. 





Weight 

(pounds 

50 yards). 


Nairn. 


Barry. 


• 


Shepley. 


Other 
colors. 


Gauge. 


Grade. 


Brown. 


Other 
colors. 


Grade. 


Brown. 


Other 
colors. 

8. d. 
3 8 
3 1 
2 4 
2 1 


Grade. 

8M'M 

A 

B 

C 

Art 


Brown. 


8 millimeters 

6.70 millimeters. . 
4.60 millimeters. . 
3.60 millimeters. . 
2.40 millimeters. . 


500 
430 
295 
230 
155 


8M'M 

A 

B 

C 

Art 


8. d. 
3 6 
2 11 
2 2 
1 11 
1 5i 


8. d. 

■3 "i' 

2 4 
2 1 
1 6i 


8M'M 
A 
B 
C 


8. d. 
3 6 
2 11 
2 2 
1 11 


*. d. 
3 6 
2 11 
2 2 
1 11 
1 5i 


8. d. 
3 8 
3 1 
2 4 
2 1 
1 64 













Discount, 10 and 2^ per cent. 



INLAID. 



Gauge. 



3.30 millimeters 
2.40 millimeters 
2iiiillimeters... 



Nairn. 



Grade. 



Super parquet A , 
Super parquet B . 
Super pEirquet A 
Super parquet B , 
Super parquet C . 







Value. 


8. 


d. 


4 


6 


3 


6 


3 


6 


3 





2 


4 



Barry. 



Grade. 



Super parquet, 

&st. 
Super parquet, sec 

ond. 
Super parquet, 

first. 
Super parquet, 

second. 
Super parquet C . . 

MottleC 

Plank 

Granite.'. 



Value. 



8. i. 
4 6 



3 
3 



6 
6 



3 



2 
2 
2 
2 



6 
4 
4 
3 



Discount, 25 and 2^ per cent. 
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PASAGBAPH 348. 

Shirt collars and cuffs, composed of cotton, forty-five cents per dozen pieces 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, 
forty cents per dozen pieces and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

TESTIMOXTT OF E. H. BETTS, BEPRESEITTINO THE COLLAB AND 
CXTFF MANUFACTXTBINO ASSOCIATION OF TBOY, N. Y. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. What paragraph do you desire to speak on? 

Mr. Betts. I wish to speak on paragraph 348 of Schedule J. 
Mr. Chairman, may I ask that copies of this orief [indicating] be put 
in the hands of each member of the committee ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Betts. Mr. Chairman, I come from Troy, and I suppose when 
I say that you will recognize that I want to talk about collars and 
cuffs. I want to talk principally about collars, and you may under- 
stand that when I say '^ collars'' I mean collars and cuffs. 

I have the good fortune to be the vice president of Earl & Wilson, 
a New York State corporation, which with its predecessors, a copart- 
nership under the same name, has been in the business of manufac- 
turing collars and cuffs for 45 or 50 years. 

But I did not come here to represent my own company. The 
Collar Manufacturers of Troy, and when I say ''Troy," I practically 
say the collar manufacturers of the L nited States, have appointed a 
tariflF committee of five members, whose names you will see signed to 
the brief, and I am only the spokesman of that committee. 

As is stated in our brief, in one of the earlier pages, in fact, I think, 
on the first page — our city, Troy and its outlying community, is 
dependent in a peculiar way on one industry, namely, the collar and 
shirt business. I do not wish to talk about shirts to day, however, 
as they are not in this schedule. But in our factories they are so in- 
terwoven with each other that we are all of us in both the collar 
and shirt business. I wish, however, to devote my remarks to col- 
lars. I think it is fair to say that half the population of our com- 
munity depends for its livelihood on the pay rolls of the shirt and 
collar factories, and that the city has no other very apparent means 
of support.. We think our industry, therefore, is entitled to con- 
sideration because of its relation to the community as well as for 
its own sake. 

I am afraid that there is a good deal of misunderstanding about 
collars. I think I can explain the facts very briefly. We may say 
that the collar business of the United States can be divided into two 
main groups. There are collars that retail for 25 cents each and 
more. Then there are collars which retail at two for 25 cents and 
less. Broadly speaking, the 25-cent collars are Unen and the cheaper 
collars are cotton. When I say ''a linen collar" I do not mean a 
collar that has every thread linen. In speaking of collars, a collar 
which has one ply of linen is known as a linen collar, and comes 
under the classincation of linen in importations and in trade. 
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I wish to talk briefly about the two-for-a-quarter collars, not the 
linep collars. I should like to say here, if I may, iix explanation of 
the attitude- which some of you gentlemen maj be familiar with, 
of the representatives of our industry at previous tariff hearings, 
that we have always asked that the present high rate of duty be 
maintained. We come before you to-day and concede that a lower 
duty would not bring great disaster upon us, and therefore I wish to 
talk with you not as to whether there shall be a reduction in duty, 
but how much reduction in duty. We have prepared our brief with 
that in mind. 

Mr. Palmer. You mean how little? 

Mr. Betts. It depends upon whose point of view it is. We pre- 
pared our brief, following the instructions of this committee, very 
carefully, and hope that we put it in a light to show you that we have 
tried to get your point of view, and we want to give you our point 
of view. 

Our business has undergone a change in recent years, and, as I say, 
we are able to get along with less protection, if I may use that offen- 
sive word, Mr. Chairman, than wn^ we formerly had. But I wish 
to make this point verv plain, sir. I noticed that some of you gentle- 
men are lookm^ at bulletins probably of importations, and if you will 
look, I think it is the second page of our brief, you will see that infor- 
mation is transcribed, you might say, in A B C language. You will 
notice that there are some importations of cotton collars, but that they 
do not amount to anything. I think it is something like 7,000 dozen 
a year. If you will look at the average value of those collars you will 
see that they come in at a value of a little less than 92 cents per dozen. 
. Collars brought into this country at 92 cents a dozen and paying a 
rate of duty of 45 cents and 15 per cent, as they do, their price would 
be so raised that it would be impossible to sell them at a popular 
price. By that I mean two for a quarter. Therefore, those cotton 
collars must not be considered as the cotton collars that will come in 
under any competitive rate of duty, whether it is the one which you 
suggest or the one which I suggest, or something else. I want that to 
be very clear. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact, and I will have samples — unfortunately 
they have been delayed in transit; they are on the water somewhere — 
which prove the statement I make that collars of a quality that will 
favorably compete with our two for a quarter collars can be manu- 
factured and sold at a manufacturer's profit, and are to-day being 
manufactured and sold in Germany and other European countries 
not at 92 cents a dozen, the present average import price, but at 
prices ranging from 50 to 60 cents a dozen, a price at which we can 
not compete because of the great difference in the cost of production 
due to the difference in the rate of wages. 

Mr. Harrison. How do you account for the unit of value being, 
as you say, 92 cents a dozen. Is that because only some special kinds 
come in ? 

Mr. Betts. I think it must be so, Mr. Harrison. Those collars are 
being sold not at a popular price, but at 25 cents apiece, and more, 
and they compete not with cotton collars, but with Imen collars. 

Mr. Harrison. The popular price in Germany being about 45 or 
50 cents a dozen ? 
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Mr. Betts. The manufacturer's price, yes; at his factory door. I 
might say, by w^y of explanation, that you might notice that if you 
go into a store in Germany you pay practicafly as much for a collar 
as you do in America, and yet there is a diflFerence of substantially 
30 cents a dozen in the cost of production. But it is a fact that the 
German and Enghsh and other European methods of distribution eat 
up all that 30 cents which they save in production. That is a differ- 
ence, which I will explain if you like, but I beUeve you will not care 
to hear it. 

The Chairman. That is a rather remarkable condition. Most of 
the witnesses who come before us contend that even the cost of dis- 
tribution is higher in this country than abroad. 

Mr. Betts. Their system of distribution is totally different. 
Twenty-five or 30 years ago in this country we made collars to order 
for every haberdasher. We carried a stocfc for all the customers on 
our books with their brand on them, and when they wanted collars 
they sent for them, and when they did not want them we kept them, 
sometimes two or three years, and when they went out of business we 
could not sell them to anyone else. That was an enormous drain on 
the cost of manufacture. 

In America collars are sold by trade-mark. Aggressive business 
methods, advertising, have forced that condition on the retail dealer, 
and any one of you gentlemen has on, I dare say, a weD-known trade- 
marked collar. That is where we make a big saving over the foreign 
method of distribution. 

Mr. Harrison. At what prices are the American collars sold by 
the manufacturer with which these German collars selling for from 
40 to 50 cents a dozen would come in competition in our market ? 

Mr. Betts. Sold by the manufacturer? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Betts. If, as some of us are, we are strictly manufacturers, 
and sell our collars to the jobber, the customary price of these collars 
is 85 cents a dozen. Most of us, however, act as our own jobbers, 
and then we sell our collars at $1.10 a dozen, less 6 per cent. Of 
course it costs us money to sell them, and we are substantially not 
much better off than the man who sells to a jobber. 

Mr. Hammond. Is that custom of distribution maintained in Ger- 
many now the custom of which you speak ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Hammond. Of manufacturing for individual dealers? 

Mr. Betts. Yes; in Germany and, so far as I know, in all European 
countries. So, I wish to make it very clear that when you come to 
sit down and make a rate of duty on collars, if you look at 92 cents 
a dozen, the present average import price, and you say, ^^Well, 26 

?er cent on that ought to be all right,'' you will be making a mistake, 
ou want to remember — and I can prove to the committee, and I 
propose, if you wiU let me, to file samples — that the average pric© of 
importation is going to be about 55 cents. I hope that is perfectly 
clear. It is the most important thing I have to say to ttis com- 
mittee, but I have some more to say. 
The Chairman. Will you say it over again, Mr. Betts ? 
Mr. Betts. When you proceed to put a rate of duty on cotton 
collars, and you look at 92 cents as the import price, and you say fi5 
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Ser cent is 23 cents per dozen and a fraction, that looks reasonable, 
►ut if you look at it with 50 or 55 or 60 cents as the import price, 
and then say 25 per cent, you are going to give us something between 
13 and 14 cents a dozen protection. 

Mr. Palmer. You mean under the reduced rate of duty on the 
cheaper collars that come in ? 

Mr. Betts. No; any competitive rate of duty which will allow for- 
eign collars to come in to be sold for popular prices. They are going 
to come in here at about 55 cents a aozen. 

Mr. Palmer. According to the figures I have before me, the unit of 
imports is about $1.37. 

Mr. Betts. That is on linen collars. I am not talking about linen 
collars. 

Mr. Palmer. You are talking now about cotton collars ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir; about cotton collars, retailing two for a 
quarter. 

Mr. Hammond. Where did you get your figure of 92 cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Betts. That is the average value of the present importation. 
That is, the average value of the present importation is 91.7 cents per 
dozen. There are about 7,000 dozen a year being unported. 

The Chairman. What do you say the cost price is to the manufac- 
turer ? Coming from Trov, I suppose most of it is being manufac- 
tured in your own city and the cost price ought to be pretty uniform ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is the cost price for cotton collars in Troy ? 

Mr. Betts. Seventy-nine cents is a fair average price. 

The Chairman. Seventy-nine cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir; that is, without any manufacturer's profit. 

The Chairman. You say on that same class of collars the manu- 
facturer's price in Germany is how much ? 

Mr. Betts. I think it is 50 cents, but I am prepared to say that it 
will run from 50 to 60, and that is the statement 1 wish to make — an 
average of 55 cents. 

The Chairman. Then, according to that statement, if it was 60 
cents, 20 cents a dozen on cotton collars would absolutely equalize 
your difference in cost, or, to be exact, if it was 60 cents, 19 cents 
would equalize the cost ? If they cost 50 cents, 29 cents will equalize 
the difference in cost ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

The Chairman. That would be less than 40 per cent ad valorem, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Betts. If you do not mind, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pro- 
ceed with this, because there are some other factors that make up 
this matter of competition, and I think I can answer questions as 1 
proceed. 

Mr. Hammond. I do not understand that 92 cents yet. How does 
it happen that the import price is 91 cents and a fraction if the collars 
are actually bought at 55 cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not say they are the 55-cent quahty; they are 
higher priced but are classified as cotton. 

Mr. Hammond. I see. The chfeaper goods do not come in now ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir; they are prohibited from coming in by th^ 
tariff. 
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Mr. Hammond. I see. 

Mr. James. What would be the effect of the rates you advocate before 
the committee ? 

ilr. Betts. I am coming to that. Can I answer that when I come 
to it, or shall I answer it now ? 

Mr. James. You may answer It now, if you prefer. 

Mr. Betts. I would rather answer it a httle later on. As we under- 
stand the purpose of your committee, it is to draw a bill with a com- 
petitive rate of dutv, and the Underwood bill carries a* rate of 25 per 
cent. Now, naturally, we tried to find in our own minds why you made 
it 25 per cent instead of something else, and we looked back over the 
history of tariff legislation on collars, and we saw that under the Wil- 
son bm, 20 years ago, there was a rate of 40 per cent on cotton collars. 
Under the Wilson bill a good many collars came into this country, but 
no cotton collars, even at 40 per cent, and the reason of that is that 
there were no cotton collars; that is, no great quantity of cotton collars 
made either at home or abroad in those days. The collar business 
was a linen-collar business in those days. So that if the Wilson bill 
rate of 40 per cent were now in force we would see an. abundance of 
cotton collars seeking our market. 

Mr. Hull. Have you said what proportion of the cost of production 
is labor cost? 

Mr. Betts. I think we have stated in there the labor cost, in cents 
per dozen, and it would be easy to figure it in per cent of total cost — 
42 cents. The statement in our brief is that the cost of labor is 

Mr. FoRDNEY. 42 cents out of a total cost of 79 ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. It is a simple matter of arithmetic to work 
it out. I believe that this rate proposed in the Underwood bill — 25 
per cent ad valorem or 13| cents per dozen, would bring a severe 
misfortune to our community. We could not sell collars of an eoual 
(juality in competition with the foreign collars that come in. The 
importer would have his pick of our market. He would not have it 
all, of course. He would have his pick and we could take what he 
did not want. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you there right on this p6int. You 
gave 50 cents as the lowest rate, but you said you would guarantee 
they could be bought at 60 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. No; I beg your pardon, Mr. Underwood. At an aver- 
age of 55 cents I am prepared 

The Chairman. I am just figuring it at 60 cents. If you can 
make them at 79 cents a dozen and it cost 60 cents a dozen to make 
them over there, excluding any cost of transportation and insurance 
coming in here, 19 cents a dozen would equahze the diflFerence in cost 
of production at home and abroad, and it is covered absolutely by 
a 24 per cent ad valorem tariff rate. A 24 per cent tariff rate would 
exactly cover that difference, would it not ? 

Mr. Betts. As I figure it, 25 per cent on an average valuation of 
55 cents a dozen would give us 43f cents a dozen protection. 

Mr. Palmer. Let me put it in this way: If the 19 cents would 
cover the difference in cost of production, why do you ask for a rate 
which would be equivalent to 38 or 40 cents a dozen, just twice as 
much? 
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Mr. Betts. I have it here in my argument, but I will answer it 
now. 

Mr. Palmer. It would add to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction a reasonable profit to the American manufacturer? 

Mr. Betts. Seventy-nine cents includes no profit to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Mr. Palmer. But 19 cents covers the difference in cost of pro- 
duction, according to your statement ? 

Mr. Beits. No; 24 cents — 55 cents average value. I am pre- 
pared to see those coUars come in at 50 qents. I am sure that they 
will come in at 55, but I expect them at 50. 

Mr. Palmer. If they come in at 55 — of course, that is the foreign 
cost, is it ? * 

Mr. Betts. The manufacturer's profit is in there. ' 

Mr. Palmer. Can you not give us per dozen the difference in 
labor cost here and abroad ? 

Mr. Betts. I have it in my brief, sir. It is 30 cents* 

Mr. Palmer. Thirty cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. Then, if in fixing your rate* at 30 cents a dozen and 
15 per cent ad valorem you are equalizing the difference in cost of 
production with the 30 cents, why are you putting a 15 per cent ad 
valorem in ? Is that to cover your cost ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. The American public, in my opinion — and I 
feel sure I am right in saying that the American public — is less pre- 
judiced against purchasing foreign articles than anv purchasing pub- 
lic in the world, and a collar stamped '' imported '^ has a caU in many 
stores and by many consumers or wearers o£ collars. 

Mr. Palmer. And that you do not want to come in ? 

Mr. Betts. We are willing, sir, under the policy which we suppose 
is to be followed in framing this bill, to see a reasonable amount of 
collars come in. 

Mr. Palmer. You have said that 30 cents a dozen will cover the 
difference in cost of production ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr Palmer But you have suggested a rate of 30 cents per dozen 
and 15 per cent ad valorem ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. If the 30 cents per dozen covers the difference in cost 
of production, why do you ask for the 15 per cent — to keep the for- 
eign article out ? to make the rate prohibitive ? 

Mr. Betts. It is the opinion of the committee which I represent, 
and we have given it careful thought, that at the rate we recommend 
there will be importations within a year or so of at least 300,000 dozen 
coUars and that there wUl be a margin enough of profit in it for the 
foreign manufacturer and for the retailer to put them in his store 
alongside of our coUars, and they will be sold at two for a quarter. 

Mr. Palmer. Why do you not just fairly and frankly answer my 
question ? 

Mr. Betts. I thought you wanted an explanation, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. You say the difference in cost of production is 30 
cents a dozen ? 
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Mr. Bbtts. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. You have suggested a rate of 30 cents per dozen, 
plus 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. The 30 cents a dozen is evidently made to cover 
the difference in cost ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. What is the 15 per cent ad valorem intended to dol 

Mr. Betts. That is intended^ to offset somewhat the importer's 
advantage of us in merchandising his product in this country. 

Mr. Palmer. In other words, it is intended to make the rate 
prohibitive 1 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. James. I suppose you asked that 15 per cent, following the 
Bible saying, ''Ask much that your joy may be full." Is that right 1 

Mr. FoRDNEY. May I ask you, to see if I understand you right — 
you say that the import price, which is 55 cents, includes a profit 
to the foreign manufacturer ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Your cost is 79 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The difference in cost here and abroad is 30 cents. 
Did I get that right? Therefore, their foreign cost is 49 cents a 
dozen, and when mey sell at 55, that gives them 6 cents per dozen 
for deUvery and profit ? 

Mr. Betts. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Forty per cent on their cost of production would 
come nowhere near onsetting the difference in cost here and 
abroad, would it ? * 

Mr. Betts. Of course, we would regard 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That would be practicalljr 20 cents. 

Mr. Bet ts. We would figure it on their invoice price. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Forty per cent ad valorem, or 40 per cent of their 
cost. If you base it on their cost, 49 cents, or say, 50 cents, 40 per 
cent of that would be 20, and that would run it up to 70 cents, i ou 
are still 9 cents behind them, then ? 

Mr. Betts. I am willing to concede that these collars will be 
invoiced at 55 cents, and to figure on the basis of 55 cents invoice 
• price. Forty per cent on 55 cents — I am not much on mental 
arithmetic — ^would be 

Mr. Palmer. Twenty-two and one-half cents. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Twenty-two and one-half cents. That would be 
77. Then your actual cost being 79, you are still behind them, then, 
because this 55 cents includes their profit 1 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But the 79 cents cost does not include your profit ? 

Mr. Betts. That is right. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Therefore jo\i have got to have more than 50 per 
cent to offset the difference m cost and put you on a fair competitive 
basis with them in our market. Is not that right ? 

Mr. Betts. That is why we have asked for the rates we have, 
to get on a fair competitive basis. 
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Mr. Hammond. I can not see how you can make it possibly more 
than 45 per cent. If the goods cost 55 cents a dozen, that is, the in- 
voice price, and you can make them for 80 cents a dozen, the differ- 
ence is 25 cents. 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Hammond. And 25 cents is 45 per cent of the 75 cents — the 
invoice price ? 

Mr. Betts. But our German friend has had his profit out of the 
55 cents, but we have had nothing out of the 79 cents. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That was the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Hammond. You mean that the cost of production is below 
55 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes; I say that is his selling price, not his cost price. 

Mr. Hammond. And 80 cents is your sellmg price ? 

Mr. Betts. No, 79 cents is our cost price, 85 cents is our selling 
price. ' 

Mr. Hammond. Do you know what his cost price is ? 

Mr. Betts. I can not swear to it, sir. I beUeve that it is about 
50 cents. 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. Fordney need not be unduly alarmed, because 
the rate that you suggest, SOients a dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem, 
is 69 per cent on the 55 cents. 

Mr. Betts. I have not figured it out yet. 

Mr. Fordney. I did not know what rates he had suggested. I 
was not speaking on that. 

Mr. Palmer. 1 thought you were fearing that the 40 per cent rate 
would not take care of nim. 

Mr. Fordney. I did not know what rate he had asked for. 

Mr. Betts. If you do not mind, I should rather talk in cents per 
dozen on account of this difference in the present import price and 
probable import price. 

Mr. James. You want just twice as much as the difference between 
the import price and the cost of producing the articles ? 

Mr. Betts. I did not so figure it. 

Mr. James. Thirty-eight and one-fourth per cent. Our friend 
Fordney figures you out twice as much as you want. 

Mr. Fordney. No; I have not figured out any more than I should 
like to see him have. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Mr. Betts, to get at this industry, what it meaas 
and what it is, I wish to ask you some questions. How much is the 
ajmual American output of cotton collars and cuffs, in your best 
judgment ? 

Mr. Betts. In my best judgment it is about $12,000,000. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. $12,000,000. That is just the amount made in 
Troy, is it not ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir; but that is practically all there is. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. They make about 95 per cent ? 

Mr. Betts. They make about all of it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Are there any made in New York City ? 

Mr. Betts. There are a few. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Ihere are some big establishments in New Yorjc 
City, are there not ? 
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Mr. Betts. I do not think there are, making that class of collar, 
sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I understood that the production was about 
$15,000,000 annually of cotton collars and culls. \ou say it is about 
$12,000,000? 

Mr. Betts. I think that is it. 

Mr. KiTCHix. It has been running for the past 15 or 20 vears 
between $8,000,000 and $12,000,000, has it not? 

Mr. Betts. I have not compiled any figures of the past history, 
but that sounds reasonable. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. There has not been at any tune within the last 20 
years as much as S25,000 worth of collars and cuffs imported 
into this country in any one year, has there ? 

Mr. Betts. Not cotton collars. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I mean the articles we are talking about now. So, 
actually in the last 25 years the home manufacturer sold out of every 
$500 worth about $499.50, and the foreigner sold in the last 25 years 
less than 50 cents out of every $500 worth. That is about right, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Betts. It sounds reasonable. I have not figured it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And last year they imported a little less than $7,000 
worth and your industry made here $12,000,000 worth? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. So that out of every $2,000 worth of collars sold to 
the American people the home manufacturers sold about $1,999 and 
the importer sold about $1 ? The Troy manufacturers sell to Canada, 
do they not? 

Mr. Betts. Somewhat. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. And England and France also compete with your 
collars, do they not ? 

Mr. Betts. In Canada ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Betts. There are English collars in Canada. I do not know 
of any French collars. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. England makes collars ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You sell a pretty good product in Canada, do jou 
not ? You sell a great many more m Canada than are imported into 
this country from all the world ? 

Mr. Betts. Of cotton collars. 

Mr. Kjtchin. That is what I am talking about. If it costs you so 
much more to make them here than it does anywhere else, say, in 
England, how can vou compete with England and sell anv collars to 
Canada when England has a 33J per cent preferential duty in her 
favor against us? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Does that preferential rate apply to collars and 
cuffs? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Everything. 

Mr.* FoRDNEY. No ; it is not on everything. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Yes; on collars and cuffs, too. We want to know 
the facts. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. But pardon me, my dear friend, if the rate is 33J 
per cent 

Mr. KrrcHiN. This gentleman should know the facts. I am just 
asking these questions because he is willing to tell us. You do com- 
pete with England. Now then, if England is making cheaper goods 
than you say it is possible for you to make, how can jo\i compete 
over in Canada when England has a preferential duty in her favor 
when you have to pay the whole tariff and she has to pay only two- 
thirds of it? 

Mr. Betts. I do not think it is fair to say that we compete with 
England. I do not think the amount of our business in Canada is 
sufficient to justify that statement. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Ihey have a pretty high tariff on goods going into 
Canada. 

Ivfr. Betts. Thirty-seven and one-half per cent. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. And yet you can sell your collars in Canada to the 
consumers there, you paymg 37^ per cent tariflF, in competition with 
all the world ? 

Mr. Betts. They pay more for our two-for-a-quarter collars in 
Canada than they do in America. 

Mr. Kitchin. They pay more for your collars because they are 
superior to their collars ? 

Mr. Betts. I would not say that. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Do not our people here buy your collars in prefer- 
ence to the foreign collars because they are superior ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not think our business going into Canada is suflBi- 
cient to talk about. Let me explain. Pemaps this will throw a lit- 
tle light on it. There are many Americans, united States citizens, 
who move to Canada, and no aoubt they take their preference for 
American goods with them. 

Mr. Kitchin. If they take their preference for American goods 
with them when they move to Canada, why would not the Americans 
who live here have a preference for American goods also over foreign 
goods ? 

Mr. Betts. We hope that they will. 

Mr. Kitchin. It looks as though about nine hundred and ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths out of every one thousand of them have been 
having a preference for your collars under this tariflF. 

Now, there is another thing I wish to ask you about: What part 
of the American output of cotton collars and cuflFs is exported ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not know it in fibres. 

Mr. Kitchin. We do export considerable, do we not ? 

Mr. Betts. No considerable quantities. 

Mr. Kitchin. Has not the Troy Association of Collar and Cuflf 
Manufacturers a house in London ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitchin. Have they not an agency in London ? 

Mr. Betts. There is one Troy manufacturer who has an agency in 
London. 

Mr. Kitchin. But he sends collars to London, and they are dis- 
tributed from there to the export trade of the world, wherever he can 
get sales, are they not, and he sells everywhere, does he not ? 

75262— J— 13 10 
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Mr. Betts. He sells everywhere he can. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Everywhere he can ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And so he sePs them in London in a free-trade market 
in competition with German goods, French goods, and goods made in 
any other country, does he not ? 

Mr. Betts. He sells very few. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Oh, I know, but He would not have this agency over 
there if he did not make money out of it, and he would not make money 
out of it unless he was competing with other nations, would he ? 

Mr. Betts. I beUeve he has figured a profit, but I know his business 
is very small. 

Mr. KncHiN. Is it not a fact that we export collars into Germany, 
into France, into England, and other countries every year, and they 
are sent right from Troy there? 

Mr. Betts. Not that I know of, into Germany or France. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. But they do in free trade England, where Germany 
and France have the same terms of competition that we have. They 
all go there together and compete with each other. Now, then, if 
we can compete with them in France, send our collars across the 
water, pay the freight on them, have a commission house there, pay 
a commission, and sell there in competition with Germany, France, 
and other nations, why is it not possible that we can sell right here 
at our own doors to our own people, in competition with Germany, 
France, and England, when they have got to come over here and pay 
the freight across the water, establish their agencies, and pay their 
commissions ? That is a proposition I have never been able to under- 
stand in regard to manuiacturers. I know there is some reason for 
it, but how can they do it ? If you can compete there and pay the 
freight, how can they come back here in our home market and com- 

Eete with you ? I understand we are not putting this on the free list, 
ut I want to ask you how they can compete with you even if they 
were on the free list ? 

Mr. Betts. The answer is that we really are not doing it. The 
amount of our business that we are doing that way amounts to 
nothing. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. It amounts to enough to keep an American agency 
over there, or an American house over there, from Troy. How long 
has it been estabUshed there ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not know. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. For years and years, has it not ? 

Mr. Betts. I thinK not over two years. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. So, then, our exports are so increasing in the last few 
years that we have estabUshed an agency there, and it is not an old 
thing? 

Mr. Betts. Not an old thing. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. So it looks like our powers of competition have been 
increasing of late. 

Mi". Betts. Mr. Kitchin, I am a manufacturer, and I could never 
figure out a profit in doing that. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Then you all do it as a matter of philanthropy f 
You do not lose any money on it, do you ? 
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Mr. Betts. It is not my establishment there. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. You do not mean that they lose money on it over 
there? What is your judgment? I know you do not run the 
estafeUshment. 

Mr. Betts. I do not think they have made any money on it yet. 
I doubt if they will for a long time to come. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. If we keep this tariff up so prohibitive that nobody 
can have any competition with you here, you will make enough profit 
here at home after awhile to estabUsh agencies all over the worla and 
give foreigners in other countries cheaper collars and Cuffs than to 
our own people, will you not? 

Mr. Betts. But do not forget that we have competition among 
ourselves. 

Mr. KncHiN. Suppose we were to reduce this 25 per cent, in your 
judgment how mucn would it increase importation? 

Mr. Betts. We have made an estimate in our brief that within one 
or two years there will be foreign importations of substantially 
1,000,000 dozen, and that within a very few years after that it would 
increase rapidly. I do not know how far it would go. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Is Germany your greatest competitor ? 

Mr. Betts. I think Germany would be our greatest competitor. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. I know, but is it your greatest competitor, say, in 
England, or where you are exporting — to England or Canada ? 

Mr. Betts. I am not very familiar with conditions in England, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you have any idea how many collars and cuffs 
Germany exports to England ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Do you have any idea how much she exports at all 1 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. KiTOHiN. So you do not reallv know whether Germany is 
making collars cheaper than anybody else ? You do not know whether 
she is competing with you in England ? You do not know whether 
she is exporting a dollar's worth, do you ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You say vou do not know what her total exports 
were to France or England ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not know how much. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you know whether she is exporting as much as 
$100,000 to all countries of the world? 

Mr. Betts. I believe she is exporting a good deal. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you believe that Germany is exporting half as 
much as America is in cotton collars and cuffs ? 

Mr. Betts. I think they are exporting much more than America. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Where do thev go to ? 

Mr. Betts* Thev go to England. 

Mr. KncHiN. They go to England, some of them, and that is where 
you meet their competition? And you export to other countries? 

Mr. Betts. Some of them go to South America. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Does not your Troy factory send some to South 
America ? 

Mr. Betts. Not to amount to anything. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. But you do not know whether Germany sends any 
to amount to anything? Whatever you do send down there meets 
German competition in South America, does it not ? 

Mr. Betts. I would not say so. "• 

Mr. KrrcHiN. You send some down there? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. South America does not give you any better terms 
to get into her country than it does Germany ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not believe we sell to anyone but the American 
tourists there in South America. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. It looks like we are selling them in Canada in 
competition with Germany; we are selUng them in England in com- 
petition with Germany; and we are selUng them in South America 
m competition with Germany. Do you nob think you could stand 
a Uttle bit lower cut than you have suggested in your brief? 

Mr. Betts. It all depends on how much you want to take away 
from us. I do not come here with any scare story, that we are going 
to go into a decline, and will have to put up the shutters. But'all the 
foreign collars that come in here are going io take them away from 
Troy. You have the making of the duty; I have not. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Have you ever thought about this: You know you 
have not had any competition in 25 years — maybe you have not 
had any in 50 years, but I know that in 25 years you nave not had. 
You have sold $2,000 worth here to the foreigners $1. Have you 
ever thought about this, that if you had a little more competition at 
home you gentlemen would not have to be looking to gentlemen like 
my friend Brother Fordney, Brother Payne, and Brother Hill to fix 
a law to guarantee jour profits and keep your profits up, but would 
have to look to your own mdustry and your own resources — and com- 
petition would make you do that — the prices would fall a little and then 
more people would buy collars, and your volume of business would 
be greater because of tfie competition that would be forced upon you ? 
Although you would be making less per dozen you would make more 
on the volume of your business, because the cheaper price would make 
people buy more, and consume more? Have you ever thought about 
that? 

Mr. Betts. We liave competition among ourselves which furnishes 
all that stimulation. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I know; but when you have a tariff law that abso- 
lutely prohibits foreign competition and where all the production is 
by aoout 30 factories in one town, like Troy~I do not say that you 
have done it, but you can do it — with the telephonic communication 
so accessible, if you wanted to take advantage of any tariff rate you 
could in 24 hours phone to every one of tliem and have the prices 
fixed, and thereby hold up the American consumer to the world's 
market price, plus the tariff. This would be so easy. 

Mr. Betts. In my time, and that is about 15 years, there has been 
no attempt 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I do not say there has. 

Mr. Betts. There has been no attempt of any kind in the collar 
business to do that, and it has always been regarded unfavorably. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. But it would be mighty tempting, would it not ? It 
is mighty tempting when you have not any foreign competition, and 
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you are all so close together you could do it; and sometimes it has 
tempted you people to do it, has it not ? 

Mr. Betts. Not in my time. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I am glad you have not. I believe you have compe- 
tition there and have given us a cheap collar, and I think you can 
make your collars so cheap that you need not fear destruction of 
your industry under the Underwood tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
but that you will have a little more competition. 

Mr. Betts. That is where you are mistaken. That rate is too 
low. That does not give us a chance. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I am afraid you are unduly alarmed. You have had 
the markets here for 25 years absolutely, as a monopoly. It does 
not look to me like you people should worry. You might let $1 out 
of every $200 go to the foreigner. That is all that would probably be 
done, i think,. under this 25 per cent duty; but it will prevent you 
people from getting together sometimes and piking up the price to 
the public. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, who is the witness here? The gentle- 
man from North Carolina is talking a great deal, it seems to me. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Troy is in your State, is it not? I was just trying 
to find out about an industry in your State. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Since Mr. Kitchin has finished, you and I can get 
in a word edgewise. 

Mr. Kitchin. I have learned a good deal about the industry. I 
did not know anything. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You have told him a great deal about the industry. 
He started out to tell you that the differential in the tariff on English 
goods going into Canada was 33 J per cent lower than yours. It i« 
12^ per cent. I tried to tell Mr. Kitchin that at that time. I have 
the. English tariff law here, and that is it. 

Mr. Kitchin. How much is it, brother Fordney ? 

Mr. Fordney. Twelve and one-haK per cent difference. Twenty- 
five per cent is their rate, and ours is thirty-seven and one-haK per 
cent. 

Mr. Kitchin. Is not that 33 J per cent difference ? Is not that just 
what I said ? 

Mr. Fordney. That is not what you are talkmg about. 

Mr. Kitchin. It is. England pays 25 and we pay 37^. That is aU. 

Mr. Fordney. I did not understand. Thirty-three and one-half 
per cent 

Mr. Kitchin. Difference. 

Mr. Fordney (continuing). Of the value of the goods. 

Mr. Kitchin. No; a 33 J per cent differential in her favor. That 
is, we pay the whole tariff and England pays two-thirds. 

Mr. Fordney. If that is j^our contention that is right. But when 
he speaks about your association I will say there was a gentleman 
here a little while ago from the South who makes oil cakes. . 

Mr. Kitchin. Are you an expert on oil cakes ? 

The Chairman. I will ask the gentlemen to confine themselves to 
the subject matter, the question before us. 

Mr. Kitchin. I wish to see whether it is pertinent or not. 

Mr. Fordney. The gentleman said nothing to a Southern man who 
was asking for free trade material going into bags for bagging oil 
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cakes or corn meal. He said nothing about that, although that 
gentleman represented an association. But every time a man comes 
on the witness stand that belongs to an association that has an annual 
or semiannual dinner it is said he is haying those dinners for the 
purpose of conspiring to put up prices, when he is asking for protec- 
tion. He has referred to Mr. rayne and myself as keeping your 
pockets lined with the silver and the gold and the greenback. I 
would say to you. and I would say to Mr. Kitchin this: At all times, 
if it were in my power, I would give adequate protection not only to 
my industry but to Mr. Kitchin's industry if it were in any business — 
except in politics. I would give adequate protection to your industry 
to offset the diflFerence in your cost here and the cost abroad. 1. 
would not by my vote turn over to foreign importations the American 
markets and destroy American industry and rob American labor of its 
right to work, etc. Is it true, or is it not true, that under existing law 
the consumers of this country are getting collars cheaper than they 
ever got them before ? 

Mr. Betts. That is an absolute fact, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then, therefore, this robber tariff which Mr. Payne 
and I advocate, which Mr. Kitchin refers to as having been given to 
you to keep your pockets Uned with gold, etc., has lowered the cost of 
your product to tne consumers of this country ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes; and improved it in quaUty and raised the rate of 
wages to our employees. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And if the old maxim and the old facts and the old 
precedents were brought here, and if your industry is destroyed, and 
we are wholly dependent upon forei^ production, the chances are that 
the price would go up to the American consumers ? 

Mx. Betts. Certainly. 

Mr. Kitchin. Let us see if this tariff has done that or not. You say 
that collars are cheaper in this country than they have ever been 
before ? Are they not cheaper in free-trade England than they have 
ever been before, and are you not shipping there ? If the tariff has 
made them cheap here, free trade must have made them cheap in 
England. What have you got to say about that ? 

Mr. Betts. The tariff is not; the only thing that is making them 
cheaper. 

Mr. Kitchin. That is right; that is not the only thing. That is 
what we are trying to convince you of. 

Mr. Betts. May I have just a word ? 

The Chairman. I will say to the witness that it is not necessary to 

fet yourself mixed up in this discussion. That is hardly fair to you. 
^ut I wished to say oefore you left the stand — you have been on the . 
stand some time and you have been discussing cotton collars. I 
should Hke you to go into the hnen side of the industry. 

Mr. Betts. I would hke one word more on this matter we have been 
discussing and I want it in the record. That is, that the forei^ busi- 
ness, the export business of American collar manufacturers, is what 
we might call a sentimentality. A haberdasher in free-trade England 
wants something different, just the same as a haberdasher in Wash- 
ington, and that is one inducement, and a strong one, whereby we are 
able to sell our collars in what Mr. Kitchin calls competition with the 
world. 
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The Chairman. In other words, your trade-mark is a protection in 
itself, to a certain extent, no matter where you are ? 

Mr. Betts. That is not what I said, sir. 

The CHAmMAN. But that is the substance of it? 

Mr. Betts. That was not the thought I meant to convey. 

The Chairman. There is a certain protection that grows out of 
the trade-mark ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. What is your price on cotton collars of the same 
kind that you fear will be imported at 55 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Eighty-live cents a dozen. That is the selling price to 
the jobber. 

Mr. Palmer. That is the manufacturers selling price ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. That includes, of course, the manufacturer's profit? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Palmer. The cost of production and profits ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Now, on that collar you are asking us to write a duty 
of. 30 cents a dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. That is equivalent to a duty of 38.35 cents? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. So that with the duty paid the foreign collar would 
be laid down in New York, say, without considering freight, at 93.25 
cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. A collar which you sell for 85 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Therefore, you are asking us to write a rate which 
will cover not alone the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad, but your profit ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. And 8.25 cents besides? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Well, why are you not ? I thought you told me you 
were? 

Mr. Betts. No; I think you have misunderstood me. 

Mr. Palmer. Well, you said you sell the collar for 85 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Aiid certainly what you sell it for includes your 
profit ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes,- sir. 

Mr. Palmer. The import price of the collar is 55 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. And a duty of 38.25 cents a dozen would make that 
cost the American purchaser 93.25 cents a dozen, would it not? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Wliich would be a protection of 8.25 cents, plus your 
selling price ? 

Mr. Betts. Let me tell you how it would work out. Every retailer 
pays $1.10 a dozen for his collars. The difference between 85 cents 
and $1.10 is the wholesaler's cost of doing business and his profit 
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Now, I maintain that the German collars can pay a rate of 38.25 
cents per dozen and be sold in this country at two for a quarter, and 
will be sold in pretty fair quantities. 

Mr. Palmer. Well, if the import price is 55 cents, they can not 
sell them to the American jobber for less than 93.25 cents? 

Mr. Betts. They will not have to sell to the American jobber? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, they can not sell to anybody in America for 
less than 55 cents, plus the duty, can they? 

Mr. Betts. They can get $1.10 for these collars. 

Mr. Palmer. Then you need not have anything to fear, if they 
get $1.10, and you are selling them for 85 cents. 

Mr. Betts. We get $1.10 when we act as our own distributer, less 
6 per cent. 

Mr. Palmer. For that 85-cent collar, do you get $1.10? 

Mr. Betts. That is the same collar; yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. You mean at retail, when you sell it to the retail 
merchant direct ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. But your selling price from your factory, what you 
must get as a manufacturer to get back your cost of production and 
your profit is 85 cents ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. And you are asking us to write a rate which will 
make the foreign product cost 8i cents more than your selling price ? 

Mr. Betts. i es. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. In other words, you want us to protect not only the 
diflFerence in the cost of production but j^our profits, and something 
more besides ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir; I will not state it that way. 

Mr. Palmer. You are certainly asking us to do exactly that 
thing. 

Mr. Betts. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Chairman, may I give you the rest of my facts ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Betts. I want to say a word about linen collars. It is a fact 
that over 10 per cent of the 25 cent and more expensive collars 
now being sold in this country are imported. A lowering of that 
rate of duty would not increase the sale of the 25-cent collars. It 
would take away some revenue. Collars would in all probability 
not be retailed at any less. Therefore, we have made no recom- 
mendation for a reduction in the tariff on linen collars; but if it is 
thought best by your committee to name a rate substantially equal 
to the rate that we have asked for on cotton coUars from the point 
of view of our industry, we will make no protest. 

Now, finally, Mr. Chairman, our city depends upon this business. 
There is bound to be a reasonable doubt in your minds as to what a 
fair rate of duty is, and I appeal to you not only in behalf of the 
American collar manufacturers, but in behalf of that city which de- 
pends for its livelihood on one industry, to give us the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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If there are any more facts that you want we will be delighted to 
furnish them. 

Mr. Palmer. What does it cost you to produce linen 25-cent col- 
lars per dozen ? 

Mr. Betts. $1.25. 

Mr. Palmer. $1.25? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. What do you sell them for to the jobber? 

Mr. Betts. We do not sell them to the jobber. 

Mr. Palmer. That is your selling price ? 

Mr. Betts. No ; that is our cost price. 

Mr. Palmer. Your cost ? 

Mr. Betts. Our cost price. 

Mr. Palmer. What do you sell them at? 

Mr. Betts. Mj company is the only company selling 25-cent col- 
lars in any quantity. 

Mr. Palmer. I know; you refer to the E. & W. Co. 

Mr. Betts. Yes. I did not come to talk about my company. We 
sell them direct to the retailers and get $1.88 a dozen. 

Mr. Palmer. What is the cost to the foreigner of those collars ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not know. 

Mr. Palmer. Where do they make these 25-cent coUars abroad ? 

Mr. Betts. Germany and England. 

Mr. Palmer. And do you know how much it costs them to make 
them? 

Mr. Betts. I have not any figures; no, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. What do they sell them for ? ' 

Mr. Betts. $2 to $2.25 a dozen in this country. I do not know 
what they sell them for in the old country. 

Mr. Palmer. You do not know ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Then how do you know you need a duty of 40 cents 
a dozen and 40 per cent if you do not know that ? 

Mr. Betts. I just stated that that was more duty than we reaUy 
needed, but we do not recommend a reduction because we do not 
see where it is going to do anybody any good. 

Mr. Palmer. What do they lay the coUars down in New York for ? 

Mr. Betts. The average import value is $1.37. 

Mr. Palmer. That is without the duty ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Forty cents a dozen added and 40 per cent. 

Mr. Betts. Forty cents and 20 per cent. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; 20 per cent. That is $2.04 at the present rate, 
to protect you against a collar that costs you $1.25 to produce? 

Mr. Betts. Well, there are many of them being sold and adver- 
tised for $2 a dozen. 

Mr. Palmer. $2 a dozen, is it ? # 

Mr. Betts. Yes; that is our price, $2 less 6 per cent. 

Mr. Palmer. Is the regular price of an imported coUar $1.37? 

Mr. Betts. That is the average of importation in recent years. I 
think a good many of those collars are sold — I know there are — ^for 
more than 25 cents. They are sold for 40 cents. There are lots of 
40-cettt collars, and there are quite a few of them sold. 
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Mr. Palmer. And the average price of imported collars per dozen 
is $1.37? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. That is the same collar that you are putting through 
your factory, after paying your cost of production and profit to the 
manufacturing concern, for $1.25? 

Mr. Betts. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Palmer. Or 12 cents less than the average? 

Mr. Betts. That is not the same collar, because, as I say, many of 
these collars are gotten up to retail for 40 and 50 cents, and I do not 
think $1.37 is the average price of collars that compete with our 
25-cent collar. 

Mr. Palmer. You just told me that it was the average. 

Mr. Betts. That is the average import value now; yes, sir; but 
the average selling price is not 25 cents retail. 

The Ci^iRMAN. Mr. Betts, I want to ask you one otter question. 
Is a collar like the E. & W. collar all linen, both inside and outside ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It is not all linen ? 

Mr. Betts. It is not all linen. 

The Chairman. When you refer to a collar as an all-linen collar, do 
you mean an all-linen collar ? 

Mr. Betts. I do not think I said ''aU linen," sir, did I? If I did, 
I did not mean to. 

The Chairman. I understood you that way, but you may not have 
used those words. Do you make an all-linen collar? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir.' 

The Chairman. Does anybody make an all-Unen collar ? 

Mr. Betts. Not in America. 

The Chairman. Then, when you refer to a linen collar, what do 
you mean ? 

Mr. Betts. I mean a collar that is part linen. 

The Chairman. The outside part is linen? 

Mr. Betts. The outside part is linen, and, in some cases, the 
inside part, but never the linings. 

The Chairman. Never the linings ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What kind of a collar were you referring to when 
you put your cost price at $1.25 ? Was that the E. & W. collar? 

Mr. Betts. Such a collar as you and I have on, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, there are other grades of linen collars — 
collars that are sold as linen collars. Do tuose have more cotton in 
them than you put into the E. & W. collar ? Is there more cotton 
cloth put into some linen collars than the amount you put into the 
E. ,&. W. collar ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir; I would not think so — about the same. 

The Chairman. Now, if we should have to divide this schedule, 
to follow the usual language of the tarlfif. and say * dollars of which 
cotton is the component material, or chiei part,'' that would cover all 
cotton collars ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 
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The Chairman. And if we did attempt to diflferentiate as to linen 
collars and say, ^Xinen collars, of wnich linen is the component 
material or chief part,'' will that cover the linen collar? 

Mr. Betts. Not always. You would miss some of them, because 
in a collar of this shape [indicating] the relative value of the cotton 
and linen cloth is practically equal, and in some shapes it will be more 
value of linen, and in some more value of cotton. 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestions to make ? 

Mr. Betts. We have suggestions m our brief, and ask that you 
specify a rate for *^ collars entirely of cotton '' and that you specify 
another rate for '^ collars partly or entirely oi linen.'' 

May we file a copy of this argument with our brief ? 

Mr. Payne. I want to ask you a Question, Mr. Betts. In your 
brief do you show that the price of collars and cuflFs to the consumer 
has been cut in the last 20 years nearly 30 per cent ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. From 14^ down to llj? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Is there any other necessity of life that you know of 
in this country that has been cut so much in the price to the con- 
sumer ? 

Mr. Betts. I think it is quite unusual. 

Mr. Payne. On the contrary, they have increased in price? 

Mr Betts Many things; yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Take your raw material. Has the price of that in- 
creased in the last 20 years ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes. 

Mr. Payne. From 30 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. Betts. I could not give yoil the figures. 

Mr. Payne. Have the products of cotton seed increased in market 
price in the last 20 years 5 

Mr. Betts. I think they have; but I have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. Payne. Now, has the decrease in the cost of collars and cuffs 
to the consumer grown mainly out of competition in this country 
along those lines, or largely out of it ? 

Mr. Betts. That is a large factor in it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Those large factories have been running full ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. And the percentage of overhead charge has been less ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. To the unit of production ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Suppose these gentlemen should cut the tariff so as 
to get what they call competition here from abroad, which seems to 
be the importation of an equal amount to this market for domestic 
consumption, get them in here at half 

The Chairman. One minute. 

Mr. Payne. Import half of the 

The Chairman. I will ask the gentleman from New York, for 
whom I have great respect, please not to put that statement again 
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in the mouths of the members of the committee on this side of the 
table. We have never made it, and I, of course, understand 

Mr. Payne. I got that from the gentleman's statement in regard 
to pottery, where it was proved that over half of it was imported, 
and the gentleman said it was competitive. If I am wrong about 
that I win withdraw it. 

The Chairman. I will give the gentleman a chance to withdraw it. 
Of course, when one-half of the pottery was imported, I said it was 
competitive. 

Mr. Payne. I am not going to have any dispute about it, and I 
will withdraw the question entirely. 

The Chairman. Just a minute. I see in some of the Republican 
newspapers, especially in this town, that, as coming from that end of 
the committee, they are trying to give out to the witnesses here the 
impression that we, in establishing a competitive rate, are disposed 
to establish a rate that would be ruinous to the business interests of 
this country. I want to deny that. We have not said at what poiat 
we would fix a competitive rate, because it may be a competitive rate 
on one article at one rate, and on another article at another rate; but 
the members of this committee have never indicated that they 
thought one-third was reasonably competitive or that a half was 
reasonably competitive. As a matter ot fact, we know it would be 
so competitive at that price that it would be ruinous, and I hope the 
gentlemen will not again allow the country at large to suppose that 
we are attempting to make a rate that woula ruin the business interests 
of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Payne. In view of the statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I will let my question stand upon the record in comparison 
with what was said upon the pottery schedule and some other sched- 
ules, and with reference to the gentleman, I will ask this question, 
whether or not, if they should so reduce the rate as to aUow tne bring- 
ing in of one-half or one-third of the collars and cuffs consumed m 
this country, that would produce ruinous competition with those 
large factories by reducing their output one-third or one-half? 

Mr. Betts. It would be a very severe misfortune. 

Mr. Payne. What Is that ? 

Mr. Betts. It would be a very severe misfortune. 

Mr. Payne. That is all. 

Mr. Betts. Am I excused ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I notice that the applause came from men who have 
appeared here as importers asking for a lowering of the duty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania a httle while ago compared the 
amount of protection that you are asking for as 91 cents as against 
your selling price of 85 cents, and so on. It is true that if you are 
asking for a duty that would be 91 cents, with the duty added on 
account of the import cost, it would be above the difference iu cost 
of production of your article and the article that is imported, but the 
price that you give, 85 cents, against 55 cents, includes your profit 
as well as tne profit on the imported article, and you gave the differ- 
ence as. being 30 cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Betts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. Eighty-five cents would be exactly the difference 
in cost, but you are consistent with the platform dictated or written 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1904, for whom so many people voted for 
President last fall, wherein he stated that the Kepublican Party 
believed in a tariff sufficiently high to offset the difference in cost 
in this country and abroad, and m addition there should be a rea- 
sonable profit. I think that is the most plausible and wisest platform 
ever written b\ the Republican Party, and one that I would like to 
see put into effect and kept in effect. 

Mr. Harrison. From that it might be implied that the gentle- 
man from Michigan has voted for Mr. Roosevelt in times past! 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I did not say I was a Roosevelt man. I did not vote 
for him last fall, and I would not vote for him again, because he does 
not belong to my party. Wlien he belonged to my party and was the 
candidate of that party, I voted for him. 

All that you are asking for is a competitive rate, and a rate that 
would permit the foreigner to compete in our markets at the same cost 

Erice as your cost price has no protection in it at all. A party that 
elieves in a rate that would make it competitive does not belong to 
the party of protection. That is all I have to say about that. 

Mr. Betts. Am I excused ? 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Betts, I do not think you gave us the amount of 
production of collars and cuffs composed in whole or in part of linen, 
did you ? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Rainey. Is that larger than the production of cotton collars 
and cuffs? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir; it is much smaller. 

Mr. Rainey. Do you know how much it is ? 

Mr. Betts. I can find out and let you know, sir. Would you care 
to receive that information for file ? 

Mr. Rainey. If you are going to file a brief, you might include that. 

Mr. Betts. I have already filed a brief, but I can write a letter as a 
supplemental brief, if you wish. 

Mr. Rainey. Very well. Thank you. 

The brief and argument filed by Mr. Betts are as follows: 

To the honorable members of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives y Sixty-second Congress. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, representing the collar, cuff, and shirt manufac- 
turers of Troy, N. Y., and vicinity, respectfully present the following brief in regard 
to the tariff rates specified in paragraph 348 of Schedule J of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law. 

Linen collars and cuffs, 40 cents per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton collars and cuffs, 45 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton collars: Expected import valuation, 55 cents per dozen. Present tariff, 45 
cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem equals 53 J cents per dozen. Tariff pro- 
posed m Underwood bill, 25 per cent ad valorem equals 13} cents per dozen. Tariff 
proposed in our brief, 30 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem, equals 38i 
cents per dozen. 

We recommend that no radical changes be made in the above-named rates of duty. 

The collar and cuff industry of the United States is centralized in Troy, N. Y., 
and vicinity. The returns of the last census show that Troy and vicinity produce 
more than 90 per cent of the total output of collars and cuffs and 15 per cent of the 
total output of E^irts in the Ujiited States. 
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Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing is by far the leading industry of our commu- 
nity. The city of Troy, unlike other municipalities, has no great ai versification of 
industries. More than one-half of its population depends for its livelihood on the 
pay rolls of the collar and shirt factories. 

The extent of this industry in what is known substantially as greater Troy is aa 
follows: 

Number of establishments 35 

Capital invested $18,526,006.09 

Value of annual product |28, 049, 493. 43 

Value of cotton cloth used annually $8, 361, 368. 55 

Average number of wage earners 31, 155 

Average wage per week $9. 62 

Population of Troy, N . Y. 76, 813 

(The foregoing figures were compiled from reports received from the respective 
establishments for me year 1912.) 

We call the attention of the committee to the fact that allied to the collar and 
shirt industry in Troy, N. Y., is the industry of manufacturing paper boxes and 
auxiliary laundries, which give employment to hundreds of hands, but which are 
dependent entirely on the operation of the collar and shirt factories. 

That importations of collars and cuffs would greatly increase under a reduction in 
duty is shown by a consideration of the importations under the various tariff laws. 

(A schedule of the annual importations of linen and cotton collars under the Mc- 
Kinley, Wilson, Dingley, and Payne tariffs is annexed to this brief.) 

The fact that the present rate of duty is not prohibitive is conclusively shown by 
the importation into the United States of linen and cotton collars during the year 
1912 of over 50,000 dozen. 

Under the proposed reduction of tariff rates to 25 per cent ad valorem, foreign com- 
petition would rapidly increase, as shown by the importations under the Wilson 
tariff of 30 cents per dozen and 30 per cent ad valorem on linen collars and 40 per cent 
ad valorem on cotton collars. 

Consular reports on file in the Department of Commerce and Labor show that collars 
from Europe and Japan are exported to different countries at prices as low as 43 centa 
per dozen. That is especially true of importations from Austria to Cuba, Brazil, and 
otlier South American markets. 

We hope no action will be taken by your honorable committee which would hand 
over a portion of the home market to the exploitation of the foreigner and deprive our 
wage earners of employment. 

The American manufacturer is unable to compete on equal terms with European 
and Asiatic manufacturers. 

The rate of wages paid in this industry in the United States is the highest in the 
world. The principal competitors of American collar manufacturers are those of 
Germany, Austria, England, Italy, and Japan. 

The following comparison of rates of wages and cost of manufacture is pertinent: 



Weekly rate of wages for this industry 

Weekly hours of labor 

Cost of material » 

Average rate of interest < 

Rentals of buildings percent. 



Troy. 



19. 62 
54 



100 



Oermany 

(Saxony and 

Wurtem- 

burg). 



$2.14-12.42 
Longer. 



66 



England. 



$3.75-14.00 
Longer. 



65 



Japan. 



$1.02-$2.04 
Longef* 



Much ten. 



1 Leas abroad than in United States * About 20 per cent leas abroad than in United States* 

The committee's attention is also called to the following relative disadvantages of 
the American manufacturer: 

First. The age limit in the Troy factories is fixed by law to persons over 16 years. 
The limit abroad is 14 years or less. 

Second. In foreign countries the apprentice System prevails j in some instances two 
years* service being given gratuitously, while m Troy factories apprentices receive 
from $4 to $12 per week. 
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Third. The Troy manufacturer has also to comply with various laws designed to 
promote the health, welfare, and safety of the wage earners; laws which are becoming 
more stringent every year. These requirements, desirable as they arc, nevertheless 
add materially to the cost of our product. 

Fourth. The expense of selling his product has been greatly incrc^ased to the Amer- 
ican producer during recent years, owing to the very keen competition prevailing. 
The importer is able to sell his product in this country at a less expense than the 
American producer, because not only the ultimate consumer but many retail dealers 
prefer to handle an ''imported collar," thinking it conveys the idea of exclusiveness. 

The **^ater efficiency" of American labor can not be urged as an offset to these 
ineaualities, because the same machinery is used abroad as at home in this in'dustry, 
the laborers in Germany and Japan being especially noted for their skill in this wort. 

That both the consumer and wage earner have been benefited by the development 
of the collar business is shown by the following figures: 

1912 



1893 


1907 


10. 15) 
7.60 


$0.11i 
8.47 



Average retail price ofcollars in United States 10.15) 10.11) 10.11) 

Averageweekly rate of wages in Troy, N. Y 7.60 8.47 9.62 

We also call to your attention that in spite of the continual fluctuations and gradual 
increase in the cost of our raw materials and the steady increase in the cost of labor 
and all other expenses, the average wholesale as well as the average retail price of col- 
lars has not advanced, but has shown a gradual decrease from year to year. In this 
connection it should be remembered that never were collars of so high a grade made 
as at the present time, and that the collar that is bought to-day at the average retail 
price of llj cents is superior in quality and contains more material than the 15i-cent 
product of 1893. WTiile the average retail price of collars to-day is llj cents, yet hun- 
dreds of thousands of dozens of collars are on the market retailing at the rate of three 
for 25 cents. 

We respectfully submit that a reduction of the rate of duty and an increase of im- 
portations will not only injure this industry but will not benefit the consumer. 

During the life of the Wilson tariff there was no reduction in the retail price of collars 
to the ultimate consumer. 

We also wish to call to your attention the fact that the rates of the present tariff, 
which we request be changed as moderately as possible, are no greater than those of 
other countries of the world (except England), which are maintained against the United 
States, when the difference in the rate of wages is considered. 

Present rates of duty: United States, linen coUarSj 40 cents per dozen and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; cotton collars, 45 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem; 
Germany, 37^ per cent; France, 42 cents per doaen ; Canada, 37} per cent; Japan, 50 
cents per dozen; Austria-Hungary, 60 cents per dozen. 

In the Payne tariff the average rate of duty for the entire cotton schedule was 
47.5 per cent. In the bill passed by the Sixty-second Congress this average was 
reduced to 27.6 per cent, making a difference of substantially 20 points or an average 
reduction of 42 per cent in the rate of duty. This general rate of reduction did not, 
however, hold true in regard to cotton collars which were cut to an ad valorem duty of 
i5 per cent, which was a reduction of substantially 39 points, amounting to approxi- 
mately 61 per cent. This is the most radical cut in tariff rates on collars and cuffs 
which has ever been made by any Congress. 

We protest against the imposition of a purely ad valorem duty, as experience has 
shown that the foreigner invoices his goods for export at a less price than at home. 
The usual method is to open a branch house or employ an agent in this country and 
sell his goods directly from the factory to the American trade, invoicing them at cost 
rather than at foreign wholesale price. 

We ui^e the committee to follow the lines laid down in the Canadian t^ff act which 
requires every importer among other things, "to certify that the invoice contains a 
true and^ull statement, showing the price actually paid or to be paid for the goods, 
the actual quantity thereof, and all charges thereon. That the said invoice also 
exhibits the fair market value of said goods at the time and place of their direct exjxjr- 
tation to Canada, and ap when sold at the same time? and place in like quantity and 
condition for home consumptioti, in the principal markets of the country whence 
exported directly to Canada without any discount or deduction for cash or on account 
of any drawback or bounty, or on account ofiany royalty actually payable thereon or 
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payable thereon when sold for home consumption but not payarblo when exported, 
or on account of the exportation thereof or for any special considoration whatever.** 

The profits on medium grades of collars, which constitute the bulk of the business, 
are not large to the maiuifacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. Carefully prepared figures 
show the average cost of a dozen collars of this grade to be 79 cents. The wholesaler 
pays 85 cents p( r dozen, loss 3 per cent for cash, sells them for $1.10, less 6 per cent for 
cash, the retailer sells the same for $1.50 per dozen. The respective profits on the 
selling price are — 

Per oent. 

Manufacturer, net : 4 

Wholesaler or jobber, gross 19^ 

Wholesaler or jobber, net (estimated) , 5^ 

Retailer, gross 31J 

Retailor, net (estimated) 9 

The manufacturer who is also a wholesaler makes about 3 cents per dozen net in 
addition to the usual maker's profit. The selling expenses of the exclusive collar and 
shirt jobber are much greater than the general jobber of men's furnishing goods. 

On the cheaper grades of collars the profits are less than the above figures. The 
profit on the finer lines is better than it is on the cheaper lines, but the volume is 
much smaller. The bulk of the business is on the so-called **2 for 25 cents*' collars. 

We are convinced that any reduction in the duty on collars and cuffs will at once 
result in increased importations with a resultant injury to our industry. Nevertheless 
we recoOTiize the sentiment now prevailing in favor of a general reduction in tariff 
rates. We believe that the following considerations should be taken into account in 
fixing the duty in the new tariff law. 

The labor cost of an average dozen of American collars is 42 cents. The same 
amount of labor in foreign competing countries costs 12 cents. This difference of 30 
cents should be offset by a specific duty of 30 cents per dozen. In addition tiiereto 
the difference in all other expenses of American manufacturers in comparison with 
foreign competitors is such that an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent should be added to 
the specific duty above mentioned. Japanese and other foreign collars of a quality 
that will compete with American 2 for 25 cents collars can be landed in this country 
for 50 cents per dozen or less. 

A tariff of 30 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem will raise their valuation 
to 87} cents per dozen. The usual wholesale price of American 2 for 25 cents collars 
is $1.10 per aozen. 

As to hnen collars, we would say that approximately 10 per cent of all the linen col- 
lars sold in the United States at present are imported and that the percenta^ is 
steadily increasing. Therefore, we urge that no change in the present duty on hnen 
collars be made. 

The importations of collars for the ^ear ending June 30, 1912, were as follows: Cotton, 
7,585 dozen, producing $4,445.81 revenue; linen. 45,823 dozen, producing $30,827.14 
revenue; total, 53,408 dozen, producino^ $35,272.95 revenue. 

Should the duty be fixed as proposed by us the amount of revenue realized would 
probably be as follows: 

Cotton, duty 30 cents and 15 per cent, 300,000 dozen, at 50 rents, producing 
a revenue of $112, 500 

Linen, duty 40 cents and 20 per cent, 45,823 dozen, at $1.37, producing a 
revenue of 30, 827 

Total revenue 143,327 

Should the flat rate of 25 per cent ad valorem be fixed for both cotton and 
linen collars, the amount of revenue derived from the importation of 
1,000,000 dozen, at 50 cents, would be 125, 000 

To sum up, we maintain: Any radical reduction in tariff on collars and cuffs will 
greatly injure an important community with no compensating advantage to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The collar and cuff industry is on a strictly competitive basis, giving the best service 
both to its wage earners and to the public at large. 

The present tariff is not greater than the other countries of the world maintain against 
us when the difference in the rate of wages is considered. 

There is no trust nor combination nor agreement in restraint of trade in this industry. 

The keenest competition prevails. 
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We therefore ask that the duty on cotton collars and cuffs be fixed at 30 cents per 
dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem, and on linen collars and cuffs be fixed at 40 cents 
per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Respectfully submitted. J. K. P. Pine, 

Alba M. Ide, 
F. F. Peabody, 
E. H. Betts,- 
Joseph McKay, 

Committee. 

Importations. 

COTTON COLLARS. 



MoKlnley tariff bill, Oct. 1, 1890, cotton collars and cuffs, 15 cents 
per dozen specific duty, 35 per cent ad valorem duty: 
Yearendmg— 

June 30, 1892 

June 30, 1893 

June 30, 1894 

Julv 1 1894 to Aug. 27, 1894 

Wilson tariff bill, collars and cuffs, Aug. 27, 1894. 40 per cent ad 
valorem duty: 
Year ending — 

Aug. 28, 1894, to June 30, 1895 

June 30, 1896 

June 30, 1897 

July 1, 1897 to July 24, 1897 

Dlngley tariff bilL July 24, 1897, cotton collars, and cuffs, 45 cents 
per dozen specific duty, 15 per cent ad valorem duty: 
Year endmg— 

July 25, 1897, to June 30, 1898 

June 30, 1899 

June 30, 1900 

June 30, 1901 

June 30, 1902 

June 30, 1903 

June 30, 1904 

June 30, 1905 

June 30, 1906 

June 30, 1907 

June 30, 1908 

June 30, 1909 , 

Payne tariff bill, act of Aug. 5, 1909, cotton collars and cuffs; 45 
cents per dozen specific duty, 15 per cent ad valorem: 
Year ending- 
June 30, 1910 , 

June 30, 1911 

June 30, 1912 



Dozen. 



1,484.50 
929.00 

2,526.06 
360.75 



23, and. 00 

15,889.92 

4,164.33 

92.00 



20,537.00 

15,036.33 

1,382.00 

329.83 

948.83 

1,493.50 

377.33 

622.17 

696.50 

1,074.92 

1,^0.00 

6,136.67 



12,508.25 
7,014.58 
7,564.83 



Value. 



1621.00 

419.00 

9,862.28 

3,188.00 



Duty. 



1444.03 

286.00 

3,829.86 

1,109.91 



75,061.00 


30,024.40 


23,888.00 


9,555.20 


4,950.00 


1,980.00 


110.00 


44.00 


15,031.00 


11,496.30 


11,159.00 


8,440.19 


1,166.00 


871.80 


258.00 


187.12 


976.40 


573.43 


1,797.00 


941.63 


359.50 


223.72 


760.00 


395.33 


425.00 


377.18 


1,107.50 


649.85 


1,365.00 


843.75 


5,404.75 


3,572.23 


2,430.50 


1,483.29 


6,454.50 


4,124.78 


6,943.68 


4,445.81 



> Including importations July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of July 24, 1897. 
75262— J— 13 11 
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LINEN COLLARS. 




McKinley tariff bill, Oct. 1, 1890, linen collars and cufb, 30 cents per 
dozen specific duty and 40 per cent ad valorem: 
Year ending- 
June 30, 1892 

June 30, 1893 

June 30, 1894 

July 1, 1894, to Aug. 27, 1894 

Wilson tariff bill, collars and cuffs, Aug. 27, 1894, 30 cents per dosen 
specific duty, 30 per cent ad valorem duty: 
Year ending— 

Aug. 28, 1894, to June 30, 1895 

June 30, 1896 

June 30, 1897 

July 1. 1897, to July 24, 1897 

Dingley tariff bill, July 24, 1897, linen collars and cuffs, 40 cents per 
dozen specific duty, 20 per cent ad valorem duty: 
Year ending- 
July 25, 1897, to June 30, 1898 

June 30, 1899 

June 30, 1900 

June 30, 1901 

June 30, 1902 

Jime30, 1903 

June 30, 1904 

June 30, 1906 

June 30, 1906 

June 30, 1907 

June 30, 1908 

June 30. 1909 

Payne tariff bill, act of Aug. 5, 1909, linen collars and cuffs, 40 cents 
per dozen specific duty, 20 per cent ad valorem duty: 
Year endmg— 

June 30, 1910. 

June 30, 1911 

Jime30, 1912 



78,327.83 
89,137.92 
83,078.83 
10,802.92 



100,332.58 

107,849.25 

97,575.17 

3,719.00 



66,839.00 
55,447.83 
48,279.92 
44,230.92 
42,003.08 
43,967.17 
34,075.08 
35,444.08 
35,947.75 
38,470.75 
38,444.67 
33,763.83 



Duty. 



$87,284.50 
93,705.09 
87,583.60 
14,556.00 



118,901.22 

120,016.96 

108,603.60 

3,838.00 



70,002.90 
60,479.10 
'56,388.15 
52,901.75 
55,893.80 
54,584.15 
43,243.00 
45,867.95 
50, 167. 75 
51,992.92 
53,403.50 
46,721.25 



137,969.67 52,719.75 
39,034.33 52,738.25 
45,823.42 62,988.82 



$58,412.15 

64,223.43 

60,245.09 

9,063.27 



65,770.16 

68,359.88 

60,353.61 

2,267.07 



40,736.59 
34,275.02 
30,589.60 
28,272.72 
27,979.98 
28,503.71 
22,278.63 
23,353.02 
24,412.63 
25,786.88 
26,058.57 
22,849.76 



25,73L82 
26,16L35 
30,827.14 



> Including importations July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, under act of July 24, 1897. 

Argument op Edgar H. Betts, Representing the Collar and Shirt Manufac- 
turers OP Troy, N. Y. 

[To be filed with the Ways and Means Committee as supplementary to the printed brief.] 

Let me state in opening that I am the vice president of Earl & Wilson, a New York 
corporation, which, with its predecessor, the copartnership of Earl & Wilson, has 
been engaged in manufacturmg collars, cuffs, and shirts for 45 years. I am here, 
however, not to represent my own company, but as spokesman for a committee of five 
manufacturers, representing the entire collar, cuff, and shirt industry of Troy, N. Y., 
and vicinity. 

As stated in our brief, our city and its vicinity is dependent in a peculiar and vital 
way for its livelihood on this industry. Over half of its population is directly depend- 
ent upon the pay rolls of the collar and shirt factories. I therefore feel, in making 
this appeal to you on behalf of the industry, that I am also speaking on behalf of the 
community. 

The collar business of the United States may be divided into two well-defined groups, 
namely, collars made partly of linen and partly of cotton, known as linen collars. 
The other group is collars made entirely of cotton. Collars retailing at 25 cents each 
and over are almost invariably of linen; those retailing at two for 25 cents and less 
are generally of cotton. The great bulk of the collar business of the United States is 
done on two for 25 cents cotton collars, and that is the part of the industry I wish to 
emphasize. 

In explanation of the fact that at previous hearings on tariff bills our representatives 
have urged that no reduction be made, whereas now we suggest a moderate reduction. 
Let me say that the collar manufacturing business has undergone many changes in 
recent years, due to increased use of madiinery, etc. And is now at not so great a 
disadvantage compared with foreign manufacturers as previously. 
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The imposition of any competitive rate of duty on popular-priced collars will open 
an entirely new condition from anythmg we have ever seen in this country in this 
industry. We can not be guided in fixing a tariff by any figures of present imports of 
collars, for there are no imports of popular-priced collars. I therefore urge you to con- 
sider this matter in the light of the facts as I state them, not as you would see them from 
a study of import figures of quantities and values, which would indicate that the aver- 
age price of a dozen collars as imported into this country is 92 cents. Whereas it is a 
feet that collars of a quality that will compete with our 2 for 25 cents collars can be 
produced and sold with a manufacturer's profit and are being sold to-day in Germany 
and other countries for from 50 to 60 cents per dozen, at which price they will be im- 
ported into this country under any competitive tariff. The collars now being im- 
ported at 92 cents per dozen are retailed, not at 2 for 25 cents, but at 25 cents each or 
more. 

As we understand it, it is the purpose of this committee to draw a bill with competi- 
tive rates of duty that will admit a reasonable amount of importation and produce a 
revenue, but which will not unduly injure home industry. When we ask, ''what is a 
just competitive duty on cotton collars and cuffs," we find room for a difference of 
opinion, depending on how much importation is desired. We notice the Underwood 
bill names a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, which is equivalent at the expected import 
price of 55 cents per dozen to 13} cents per dozen. When we look back at the history 
of tariff rates for this commodity, we notice a rate of 40 cents in the Wilson bill. Im- 
ports of collars increased rapidly under that law, but the quantity of cotton collars 
imported was not great and no considerable revenue was produced. This calls for an 
explanation. At that time cotton collars were not generally made either at home or 
abroad. There were no cotton collars to seek our market. 

Conditions are decidedly different now. Cotton collars are increasing in popu- 
larity both in Europe and in America. There is no doubt that if the 40 per cent 
rate of the Wilson law were now in force German and other foreign collars would be 
imported in very large quantities. 

We believe tne rate proposed in the Underwood bill (25 per cent ad valorem, or 
13} cents per dozen) woula bring about a severe misfortune to our community. We 
could not sell collars of an equal quality in competition with the foreign collars that 
would come in. The importer would have his pick of our market. We could have 
what he did not want. 

Moreover, it is our firm belief that no reduction of the retail price of collars would 
result,, and for these reasons: 

First. Haberdashers in America are having their expenses increased every year, 
consequently they sire looking for larger profits where they can get them wimout 
loss of volume of business. Generally speaking, then, they would not voluntarily 
reduce their margin of profit by selling these goods at a retail price less than two for 
25 cents, but would increase their pront by selling them at the present popular price 
of two for 25 cents, even though they had paid less for them than for American-made 
goods. 

Second. There is no strong popular demand for collars any cheaper than two for 
25 cents. That is the great popular price fixed by custom. There are many 10-cent, . 
or tliree for 25 centSj collars sold in this country oif a fairly good quality but their popu- 
larity is not increasmg. Therefore, we argue that the haberdasher would not be com- 
pelled to sell these collars any cheaper by popular demand. 

We have now shown that a 25 por cent (or 13} cents per dozen) rate of duty is too 
low to afford the American manufacturer a fair opportunity and that the ultimate 
consumer would not benefit by it. We ?8timate, however, that within a year or 
two a revenue amounting to about $125,000 prr annum would be derived from import 
taxation at this rate of duty, based on expected importations of about 1,000,000 dozen 
per annum witliin a year or two. 

We suggest in our brief a rate which la the equivalent of 38} cents per dozen. This 
rate is based on the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. It 
happens to be almost exactly halfwray between the present rate in the Payne law 
and the proposed rate in the Underwood bill. We justify this rate as follows: 

Suppose collars are imported at 55 cents per dozen; add 38} cents duty^ 5 cents 
expenses, making a total cost of 98} cents per dozen. It is our opinion that imported 
collars under the se conditions could be sold in considerable quantities at a whole- 
sale price that would enable the haberdasher to retail them at 2 for 25 cents, and 
that this rate would allow reasonable competition. 

We estimate that there will be 300,000 dozen per annum importations of collars 
under this rate within a year or two, bringing in substantially the same revenue 
as the greater quantity estimated to be imported under the 25 per cent (13} cents per 
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dozen) rate of the Uiid* rwood bill. This would give the public a chance to choose 
between Am« rican and imported collars at tho same retail price and give our indus- 
try and community a chance to live. 

Let me now tell you what the development of this business has done. 

First, for the public. The average retail price of collars in the United States 20 
years ago was 15J cents each: to-day it is practically 11 cents each, a reduction of 
nearly one-third. Moreover, the collar sola at that reduced price to-day is a better 
collar and contains more material than the higher priced collar of 20 years ago. 

Second, for the wage earners. As shown in our brief, the average rate of wages 
in oiur industry has increased nearly one-third, namely, from $7.50 to $9.62 per week 
during the same period. 

Considering now for a moment the higher priced or linen collar, it is a fact that 
more than 10 per cent of all collars retailed at 25 cents each or more in the United 
States at the present time are imported. We think that that is competition enough. 
A lower duty would reduce the revenue and would be of absolutely no value to the 
ultimate consumer. We therefore suggest that no change in the present rate of 
duty on linen collars be made, but if the rate we recommend for cotton collars is 
also applied to linen collars, we enter no protest from the point of view of our 
industry. 

We make in our brief a recommendation as to the administrative features of the 
new tariff law, namely, a clause to prevent undervaluation and the dumping of 
foreign goods into our market at a less price than they bring in their home market. 

We suggest also that the wording of this bill follow the wording of the Payne and 
other previous tariff bills in this paragraph describing collars as "made entirely or 
in part of linen," and ''collars made entirely of cotton," for under the wording oi 
the Underwood bill which refers to collars "made of cotton or of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value," a so-called linen collar could sometimes be 
shown to have linen as its component material of chief value and sometimes to have 
cotton as its component material of chief value. 

Finally, let me say that in view of the fact that there have been no importations 
of popular priced collars in the past and that therefore the records of importations 
ana values are misleading, and we have no sure method of determining what the 
average value of imported collars will be, other than the proof which I submit, we 
urge upon you to give the American manufacturer and the city of Troy and its vicin- 
ity which, as has been said, is peculiarly dependent on this industry, the benefit 
of any doubt that may be in your minds in determining what rate of duty will bring 
reasonable competition 

Supplemental Brief in Reference to the Tariff on Collars and Cuffs Spec- 
ified IN Paragraph No. 348 of Schedule J of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Law. 

At the hearing in reference to the collar and cuff schedule which was held before 
the Ways and Means C/ommittee on January 24, 1913, some questions were asked by 
Mr. Kitchin in reference to the exportation of collars, which seemed to indicate that 
there was an impression in his mind, if not in the minds of the members of the com- 
mittee generally, that the exportation of collars was large, and that the collars made 
in Troy found a ready market in Canada and in England, and fearing that this im- 
pression, which is a false one, might tend to prejudice the interests of the collar and 
cuff manufacturers, the committee of the collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers of 
Troy, N. Y., have deemed it advisable to supplement the testimony of Mr. E. H. 
Betts, which was given before the committee on January 24, 1913, by an aflSdavit 
made by F. F. Peabody, verified February 13, 1913, and hereto annexed and marked 
"Schedule A." Mr. Peabody is the President of Cluett, Peabody & Co., of Troy, 
N. Y., a corporation which owns and operates a factory in Canada and maintains a 
distributing office in London, England. Cluett, Peabody & Co. do most of the export 
business in this industry and theirs is the only concern maintaining a factory or dis- 
tributing office abroad . 

linen collars and cuffs. 

We wish to supplement and clarify the testimony given at the hearing on January 24, 
1913, in regard to linen collars and cuffs. So much time was taken in answering 
questions and in explaining the tariff rate on cotton collars that the duty on linen 
collars and cuffs was almost entirely ignored. There might have been an impression 
in the minds of some of your committee that because $1 .25 was stated to be tne aver- 
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age cost of a dozen 25-cent linen collars in America and $1.37 was given as the average 
value of a dozen linen collars as now being imported, that these two prices referred 
to collars of the same quality and retailing at the same price. Such is not the case. 
In tiie first place^ $1.25 is tne American cost price, whereas $1.37 is the foreigners' 
selling price and mcludes his profit. In addition to that, it should also be saia that 
the greater part of the collars now being imported are sold, not at 25 cents each, but 
at 35 cents, 40 cents, and 50 cents each; that the majority of them are not of the same 
quality nor do they compete with the American 25-cent collars. 

Collars of a quahty to compete with American 25-cent collars can be made in Ger- 
many and other foreign countries for 85 cents per dozen or less, whereas the cost 
here is $1.25 per dozen. The difference in the cost of labor alone is 30 cents per 
dozen and the difference in the cost of linen, due to the American tariff on linen, is 
10 cents per dozen additional. 

We have recommended that no change in the present rate of duty on linen collars 
and cuffs be made for these reasons: 

1. Approximately 10 per cent of the linen-collar business of the United States is 
now being done on imported collars, and that percentage is steadily increasing. 

2. In addition to the 25 cent each and more expensive linen collars, there are also, 
both in Europe and America, many popular-priced linen collars made and sold in 
competition with cotton collars. Placing the duty on lin^ collars at a lower rate 
than that for cotton collars would invite me importation of loreign-made cheap linen 
collars in severe competition with American 2-ior-25-cent collars, bringing about the 
same result as too low a rate of duty on cotton collars., 

3. There would be danger of foreign-made cotton collars being invoiced as linen 
to obtain a lower rate of duty, a form of fraud very difficult to detect. 

We respectfully ask that this supplemental brief and affidavit may be considered 
in connection with the testimony and brief which we have already filed. 

J. K. P. Pine, 
Alba M. Idb, 
F. F. Peabody, 
E. H. Betts, 
Jos. McKay, 

Committee. 
State op New York, 

Rensselaer County j City of Troy^ ss: 

F. F. Peabody, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New York and having its principal office in Troy, N. Y. 

That said Cluett, Peabody & Co. are engaged in the manufacture and sale of col- 
lars, cuffs, and shirts; that said company, in the opinion of deponent, does more 
export business than any other collar, cuff, and shirt manufactiu-ing concern in 
Troy, N. Y. 

lliat deponent knows the export business and knows the conditions under which 
American manufacturers have to distribute their products abroad. 

That Cluett, Peabody & Co. have until recently exported collars to Canada, but 
that their exportation of collars to Canada is not lar^e. 

Canadian merchants are located so near the Umted States that they are affected 
by the advertising done by the Troy manufacturers and that on that account some 
of the Troy products are sold in Canada. They are not, however, sold at the same 
prices as tne Canadian collars of the same qualities which retail at two for 25 cents, 
but at three for 50 cents, affording, as can be readily seen, a small profit to the Cana- 
dian retailer. 

In spite of the fact that our company had been doing export business to Canada 
for a long period of time, we could not establish a business of large proportions, and 
we consequently decided to establish a factory in Canada. Our factory opened in 
October, 1911, but did not get fairly under way until the spring of 1912. Tne decreased 
exportation to Canada, due to the opening of this factory, will not be apparent until 
the records of 1912 are published; then it will be seen that there has been a marked 
falling off in the exportation to Canada. Cluett, Peabody & Co. opened that factory 
in Canada because they could not compete with the Canadian manufacturers and pay 
the Canadian import duty. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. also maintain a distributing point in London, England, and 
do some business in England, and by means of the shipping facilities from London, 
which are the best in the world, we are enabled to sell tneir goods to some extent in 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the east coast of South America. This business 
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is not large in any one place, but in the aggregate it is large enough to enable us to 
keep this distributing office, but in the opinion of deponent this business never can 
be large and never can be put upon a competitive basis with the English manufac- 
turers, because of the difference in the labor costs as far as England is concerned, and 
the high tariff duty imposed by other nations against American made goods. 

Our goods in the opinion of deponent are sold in England, not because they com- 
pete with the English made goods, but because the materials and the construction of 
the collars are different. They are sold only to merchants who want something 
different from the English made article, and the business is therefore small in volume 
and spreads over a very large territory. 

F. F. Peabody. 

Sworn to before me this 13th day of February, 1913. 

[seal.] Everett M. Snyder. 

Notary Public, Rensselaer County, N. Y. 

* 

PEOTESTS AGAINST EEDUCTION OF TAEIFF ON COLLAES 

AND CUFFS. 

The Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 

Boston, Mass., February 5, 1913. 
Hon. James M. Curley, M. C, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to protest a^inst the proposed change in duty on collars and 
cuffs, and we herewith inclose a list of wages wnich we have obtained from foreign 
countries showing the wages of buttonhole makers in these countries. In our coun- 
try the same operators would make from $12 to $15 per week. Now, if the tariff on 
collars and cuffs is reduced the wages of the operators in Troy, N. Y., will have to be 
reduced in order to compete with foreign trade. We make the machines for the Troy 
manufacturers, and therefore our industry would also be affected by any reduction 
in the tariff on their goods. Also, there are large laundry machinery concerns in 
your district who would also be affected in like manner. 

This also applies to our folding company, as they manufacture folding machines 
for the Troy manufacturers. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 
By Francis A. Shea, President. * 

[Inclosure.] 

Average weekly wages paid buttonhole operators in foreign countries: England, $5; 
France, $6.60; Germany, $3. 



Corliss, Coon & Co.. 
Baltimore, January 15, 191S. 
Hon. J. Charles Linthicum, 

217-219 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. Md. 

Honorable Sir: I am a resident of your district, residing at Charles and Thirty- 
first Streets, and heing the Baltimore manager of the above firm I am vitally interested 
in the proposed revision of the tariff on collars and cuffs. 

The stability of this business is now seriously threatened by the proposal to mate- 
rially reduce the tariff on collars and cuffs, thereby placing American and foreign 
manufacturers upon a basis of competition which must necessarily spell disaster for 
the domestic manufacturers. The cost of labor abroad is infinitely Jess than in the 
United States, and in the face of a materially reduced tariff the domestic manufac- 
turers would be almost helpless. For, as a matter of fact, the foreign manufacturers 
pay leas for materials, supplies, rent, interest, insurance, and furthermore their seUing 
expenses are much less than ours. 

There is no hope that this industry can be maintained and prospered unless the 
tariff is continued at very nearly the present rates. Foreign competition, even under 
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our present schedule, has not heen shut out. The imports for several past years are 
as follows: 

Oottoii collars and cuffs: Dozen. 

June 30, 1910 2, 508 

June 30, 1911 7, 400 

June 30, 1912 7, 564 

Linen collars and cuffs: 

June 30, 1910 37, 969 

June 30, 1911 39, 034 

June 30, 1912 , 45, 823 

Under the Wilson bill of June 30, 1896, the importations were: Cotton collars, 15,889 
dozen; linen collars, 107,849 dozen. 

I understand that it is now proposed to reduce the tariff on these goods to 25 per 
cent ad valorem. If this is done, our industries will rapidly decline, because the 
weekly wa^e in collar and shirt manufacturing in foreign countries is about one-third 
of what it IS here. 

If this threatened reduction in the tariff as regards collars, cuffs, and shirts becomes 
a fact, the demand for the imported collar will largeljr increase, and necessarily the 
domestic output will be very much curtailed. We will meet with greater competi- 
tion than ever, will undoubtedly use less goods, and will therefore not have employ- 
ment for as many salesmen and clerks in the selling departments as heretofore. 

The tariff on collars and cuffs under the Payne-Aldnch bill has been: Linen col- 
lars and cuffs, 40 cents per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem; cotton collars and cuffs, 
45 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

I personally believe that it is necessary that the specific rates should be retained. 
I am going to ask you to use your influence and cooperation against a serious reduc- 
tion in the tariff rates on collars, cuffs, and shirts. 

Thanking you in anticipation of this favor, I beg to remain, 

Your obedient servant, H. J. Campbell. 

(A communication identical with the above, dated St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1913, 
and signed by Clarence L. Fidler as salesman for Corliss, Coon <& Co., was filed.) 



Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 

Baltimor€y January 16, 1913. 
Hon. David J. Lewis, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Several of our members have brought to our attention the matter of there 
being a likelihood of a reduction in the tariff as regards collars, cuffs, and shirts. They 
state that if tKis reduction becomes effective the demand for the imported collar, cuff, 
and shirt will largely increase and, therefore, necessarily, the domestic output will 
be very much curtailed. 

In regard to shirts, the industry might be able to stand a moderate reduction, say 
not over 10 per cent, but on collars and cuffs it is absolutely necessary, they say, that 
the specific rates be retained. 

Under the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich bills, the outputs of the collar, cuff, and 
shirt manufacturers have increased. The industry has prospered and the public has 
been supplied with collars, cuffs, and shirts at as low prices for like qualities in most 
countries. It is needless to add that the foreign manufacturer pays less for material, 
supplies, rent, insurance, and his selling expenses are much less than those of our 
manufacturers. 

We would thank you to give this matter your very best consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

Robert J. Beacham, Secretary. 



Mr. Underwood, 

Chairman House Ways and Means Committee. 

Dear Sir: I understand the collar and shirt manufacturers committee are soon 
to appear before your committee to try and keep the duty on their goods; and while 
there may be some justice in their demands, I would like to give you some facts as to 
how they run things in their shops. 

It may be of some use to you or it may not. 
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First. Do you know that all the girls who operate sewing and buttonhole machines 
have to buy their own machines, costing from $100 to $200 each. Some machines 
they can't Duy (such as special patented ones), but they have to rent them. They 
also have to buy all broken parts, and on high-speed machines, such as they use, it 
amounts to a gieat deal. They also have to buy their thread and in some shops pay 
the machinist for repairing any breakdowns, and they have a lot of them when a 
machine is speeded up to 3,000 revolutions a minute. A new machine won't last long 
without parts wearing out or breaking, and sometimes there is a new machine got out 
that has some improvement and the girl has to give up the old one and buy the new 
one. 

I don't believe there is any other industry in the United States of America that the 
help supply the machinery to such an extent. For instance in one of the largest shops 
here there must be over 500 machines, which at the lowest price, $100 each, would 
be $50,000, that the company don't have to put up. Don't you think they ought to 
pay the help a dividend on it ? 

In the knitting mills here they use about the same machines but the help don't 
have to put up a cent for them or buy thread. 

Another thing, if a girl spoils a collar they charge her 10 cents for it. That is more 
than they sell it for, and the collar is not finished sometimes. 

One large firm had a branch shop on Broadway making nothing but goods for 
Canada, but last year they started a branch factory in St. Johns, Canada, and there 
is not much doing in their branch on Broadway now. 

How is it they could sell goods to Canada (when the buyer there had to pay 33J 
per cent duty) and compete with the cheap help of Europe? 

It is safe to say that the help in Canada don't have to buy their machines in the 
branch factory in St. Johns. 

I believe the reason the help has to furnish the machines is years ago (20 or 25) 
they made good pay, $18 per week or so piecework, and they could get them to do it, 
as that was big pay then, but they don t make it now, but the buying the machine 
has become a part of the business. 

I believe they are paying less per dozen now than they did then, but most other 
trades are paying more now than ever before; $18 now is not as good as $9.30 years ago. 

They kept cutting the prices and the girls would work a little harder to try and 
make up and they would get another cut until now they have got them about as low 
as they can. 

They may show where some girls make good pay, but they are few, and they won't 
show how much the girl has to pay out for repairs and thiead, not coimting the first 
cost of the machine. 

If you are interested in this you can easily find out if what I am wiiting is correct 
by asking a few leading questions, as they can not deny it. 

I may not be right about the number of machines in the largest shop, but I think 
there must be more than I stated. The place is a block long (Cluett, Peabody & Co.). 
They also started the branch in St. Johns. A high-speed stitching machine costs 
$125, 1 think, and a buttonhole machine about $200. They also have other ones, but 
an average of $100 is low. 

Yours, truly, George Smith. 
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PABAGBAPH 849. 

Laces, lace window curtains, and all other lace articles; handkercMefs, 
napkins, wearing apparel, and all other articles made wholly or in part of lace 
or laces, or in imitation of lace; nets, nettings, veils, veilings, neck mfflings, 
ruchings, tuckings, flutings, quillings, embroideries, trimmings, braids, 
featherstitch braids, edgings, insertLngs, floiincings, galloons, gorings, bands, 
bandings, belts, beltings, bindings, cords, ornaments, ribbons, tapes, webs, 
and webbings; wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, and other articles or fabrics 
embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, whether with a plain or 
fancy letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqu6ed, or 
scalloped, by hand or machinery, for any purpose, or from w^ch threads have 
been drawn, cut, or piinched to produce openwork, ornamented or embroid- 
ered in any manner herein described, in any part thereof, however small; 
hemstitched or tucked flouncings or skirtings ; all of the foregping, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton, 
flax, or other vegetable fiber and India rubber, or of cotton, flax, or other vege- 
table fiber, India rubber, and metal, and not elsewhere specially provided 
for in this section, sixty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That no article 
composed wholly or in chief value of one or more of the materials or goods 
specified in this paragraph, shall pay a less rate of duty than the highest rate 
imposed by this section upon any of the materials or goods of which the same 
is composed : And provided further. That no article or fabric of any descrip- 
tion, composed of flax or other- vegetable fiber, or of which these materials or 
any of them is the component material of chief value, when embroidered by 
hand or machinery, or having hand or machinery embroidery thereon, shaU 
pay a less rate of duty than that imposed in this section upon any embroideries 
of the materials of which such embroidery Is composed. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, ETC. 

TESTIMONY OF PETEB GOIJLED, BEPBESENTING THE EM- 
BBOIDEBY AND LACE MANIJFACTIJBEB6' ASSOCIATION, 
UNION HILl, N. J. 

Mr. GouLED. I repiesent the Embroidery and Lace Manufacturers' 
Association of New Jersey. We have about 100 members, and I my- 
self am interested in the manufacture of embroideries in this country. 
I have a plant and employ about 200 hands. The total looms we 
have in this countiy, taking them on a 10-yard loom unit, is about 
1,210, and the production of domestic embroideries made on shuttle 
looms amounts to about $14,000,000. The importation of the same 
class of embroideries from the other side, according to the figures we 
have, amounts to $18,000,000, and adding a 60 per cent duty it is 
$29,000,000, or the total consumption is $43,000,000. Out of this 
$43,000,000 we actually produce here only one-third. 

That goes to show that we can only compete to a certain point, 
and that when we reach that point we stop; we can not go any further 
because 66 per cent of the consumption comes in from tne other 
side — between 60 and 66 per cent. The reason for it, of course, is 
plain. The wao:es here are three times as high as they are abroad, 
and any reduction in the duty would detrimentally affect our pro- 
duction and would retard the growth of our industry, reducing our 
output to insignificance compared to the total consumption, and 
would spell failure in many instances. 

It would to a certain extent affect our production. We would lose 
about $2,000,000 worth of goods, that amount in foreign value to 
about one and one quarter million, which we would not be able to 
make. We are actually selling $12,000,000 worth of goods, regardless 
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of the 60 per cent duty, because the amount of labor contained 
therein is very small as compared with the cost of materials or on 
account of our quick delivery of risky fashionable materials. If there 
should be a reduction in the tariff from 60 to 50 per cent, it would only 
work out to the benefit of the European manufacturer, because our loss 
would have been about $2,000,000 in the production. This would 
result in a decrease of revenue of about $1,175,000 in loss between 
now and future importations. 

We have here about 400 manufacturers employed in the manu- 
facture of embroideries on shuttle looms. As I said before, the total 
number of machines on the 10-yard unit basis is about 1,210, and, 
taking it on thfe $14,000,000 worth which we produce, the average 
would be about $40,000 a year for individual concerns. If we were 
to assume that a 10 per cent profit were obtainable, the average 
manufacturer would earn about $2,000 a year, as there are mostly 
two partners to a concern, which would oe less than the average 
income of a progressive farmer. 

We, of course, advocate a change in the duty from the present rate 
of 60 per cent to 70 per cent, but we realize that even m that case 
we are not going to gain so much, because we approximately figure 
that if there should be an increase in duty to 70 per cent on domestic 
embroideries the utmost we could make would be about $2,000,000 
more of embroideries. 

The actual boom, as I would say in our industry, would only be if 
we had an increase much higher, and if we could get a specific duty. 
The only trouble is that the specific duty implies so many complica- 
tions. It would be mighty hard and there would be constant con- 
flict. It would be far better because the main item in the value of our 
goods lies in the labor. The more labor there is in a certain article of 
course the harder it is for us to compete with the other side. When 
it comes down to the very cheap articles, where more of it is raw 
materials than labor we can compete, but when there is more labor 
than raw material in it we are not in it. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired. 

Mr. GouLED. Majr I just add this ? There was a remark made about 
the automatic machines. The patents on this machine are owned by 
a concern that has the largest plant in the world. Regardless of the 
fact that there are 2,000 of those machines in Europe we can not 
manage to get any of them. There is one concern that tried to get 
a macnine. They estabUshed a plant in Europe and bought machines 
there and erected them, and then took them down and tned to import 
them to the United States, and they now have a lawsuit about it. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know how long the patent has to run? 

Mr. GouLED. It has to run still a number of years. 

Mr. Hill. Five years. 

Mr. GouLED. We can not get them. In 1905 I was over in Saxony 
to try to buy a machine and 1 was talking with the inventor, and he 
told me that he came over here and that after he got back they gave 
him an awful roast in the press and said he was trying to kill their 
industry by giving away their tools to the people over here. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. What proportion of your production cost is your 
labor cost ? 

Mr. GouLED. When it comes down to where there is more material 
used, the cost of labor is smaller, and when there is less material 
used the cost of labor is enormous. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In the higher grades ? 

Mr. GouLED. There are some kinds of laces that we could never 
touch because the prices are so high. Last summer I had some 
stitchers in my plant. That is skilled labor, and I had to pay them 
$42 a week. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What does that same class of labor get abroad ? 

Mr. GouLBD. Forty-five francs. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What is that in American money ? 

Mr. GouLED. About $9. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. As against $42 ? 

Mr. GouLED. I am taking the extreme case ; on an average I would 
say it was from $25 to $30. That was only the summer wien I was 
exceptionally busy. 

Brief of the Embroidery and Lace Manufacturers' Association of New 
Jersey — Paragraph 349, Schedule J, Custom Tariff Law 1909. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: We consider the present duty of 60 per cent ad 
valorem on embroideries made on power and hand looms, classified under paragraph 
349, Schedule J, custom tariff law 1909, inadequate and disadvantageous to tne growth 
of our domestic industry, and we respectfully recommend an increase in duty to at 
least 70 per cent ad valorem, which will result in the following advantages to this 
country: It will increase the manufacture of embroidered specialties approximately 
$l,000j000, and the manufacture of domestic staples $1,000,000, or a total of $2,000,000, 
and will result in the increase of the revenue to $925,000. 

The method we rely upon in making those estimates is as follows: 

The present importation of embroideries amounts to $18,000,000, and the duty of 
60 per cent amounts to $10,800,000. An increase to 70 per cent duty will enable our 
industry to produce $2,000,000 more of goods, which would equal in foreign value 
(not including duty) $1,250,000. The importation would be reduced to $16,750,000, 
which would 3''ield the revenue $11,725,000, being an increase in revenue of about 
$925,000. , 

Incidentally an increase in duty to 70 per cent ad valorem would necessitate the 
importation of about 200 more machines, on which the duty would amount to about 
$150,000. 

We manufacture m tnis country approximately $14,000,000 worth of shuttle ma- 
chine made embroideries and we estimate that about the amount of $8,000,000 rep- 
resents the output of popular-priced embroideries for the masses, the remaining 
$6,000,000 worth of goods represents the value of so-called novelties, or specialties 
which are subject to fashion and which we are able to produce and sell in this country 
only because of our quicker deliveries during the season. 

A fashion is, however, not always a dependable factor in the existence of an industry 
of our kind and the manufacturer of specialties can only enlarge his business with 
safety, when he feels that if there should be, at any time, no demand for fashionable 
embroidered specialties, he could then keep his machines employed making staple 
articles. Under the present condition, however, the foreign manufacturer is able to 
compete with us to such an extent that a reduction of duty, for instance to 50 per cent, 
would immediately affect the production of domestic embroideries, which fact, we 
thinic, would result in the following changes: 

Our output of embroideries would shrink about $2,000,000 a year, and the loss of 
revenue to this country would amount to about $1,175,000. 
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The method we have applied in obtaining those figures is as follows: 
Our present duty of 60 per cent on importationaof $18,000,000 amounts t 
of $10,800,000, 50 per cent duty on increase of importation to $19,250,000. 



$18,000,000 plus 
$1,250,000. foreign value of 
our loss of 
$2,000,000 

would amount to $9,625,000, or, as stated above, it would result in a loss in revenue 
of $1,175,000. 

Our contention is that no matter how high the duty would be the American con- 
sumer would in no case have to pay to the domestic manufacturer any exorbitant 
prices, for the very reason that our industry is scattered in this country, the machines 
being owned by men with little capital, who are anxious to progress and thus stimu- 
late keen competition. Our industry is not controlled by a trust which can profit by 
a higher duty in fixing prices for the American consumer, thereby pocketing enor- 
mous profits without givmg full value in return. Our machines are owned by 352 
individual firms. This gives an average of about $40,000 production for each indi- 
vidual concern; based on an average of about 10 per cent profit this would mean a 
yearly income of about $4,000 for each individual embroidery concern in this country. 
Considering that most embroidery firms are composed of two partners the average 
income per member is less than the income of a pro^essive farmer. 

The fact that the embroidery machines in the united States are distributed among 
352 small holders, all machines being scattered in different localities in eight States, 
is in itself a safeguard to the American consumer and a guaranty that the domestic 
manufacturer can not take unfair advantage of any duty, as existmg competition will 
compel him to sell his merchandise at a %ure very slightly above the actual cost of 
production. 

When we iirgently recommend an increase in duty to 70 per cent, we do not expect 
that such an increase would result in a "boom " in our industry. At the present stage 
of our development a radical and rapid change for the better can only come in the event 
of the enactment of an 80 per cent duty, ad valorem. We estimate that in such event 
the production of domestic embroideries would increase about $6,000,000, or foreign 
value (not including duty), $3,750,000. 

By following the same method which we applied before the increase in revenue 
would be — 

80 per cent on $14,250,000 $11, 400, 000 

Present imports $18, 000, 000 

Anticipated reduction of imports 3, 750, 000 

14, 250, 000 
60 per cent on present imports of $18,000,000 10, 800, 000 

Or a total increase of revenue 600, 000 

A duty of 80 per cent would result in about the same gain of revenue as a duty of 
70 per cent. The burden of that increased revenue would have to be carried by the 
richer class who can afford to pay for high-priced luxuries, amounting to about 
$14,250,000 (of foreign value), which we estimate we could not produce in this country 
even under the increased duty of 80 per cent. 

We believe that a higher duty is absolutely essential for the proper development 
of our industry in this country to enable us to compete with the foreign manufacturer, 
and to raise the standard of our workmanship. Tne increase in duty to either 70 per 
cent or 80 per cent, will in both cases result in an increase in revenue of over half a 
million dollars a year, and the burden of that revenue will fall on the class which buys 
high-priced luxuries, while at the same time it will enable the domestic manufacturer 
to increase the output from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year, giving employment to hun- 
dreds or thousands of families in this country. 

The safeguard to the public lays in the fact that the higher the duty the keener the 
competition in this country. Tne wages of our skilled labor being about three times 
as high as those of the same class in Europe, our operators are in a position to save 
enough money in a year or two to buy machines for tnemselves and thus increase the 
number of competitors. We employ mostly skilled operators and designers, who, 
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because of the prevailing high wages, find it possible to establish themselves in 
business. 
Thanking you for your kind consideration, we are, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
Most respectfully, yours. 

The Embroidery & Lace Manupacturbbs* Association 

OP New Jersey, 
Peter Gouled, Secretary, 

January 25, 1913. 

Recapitulation. 



Effects of changes in tariff. 



Reduction In duty from 60 to 
50 per cent 

Increase in duty from 60 to 70 
per cent 

Increase in duty from 60 to 80 
per cent 



Loss in 
production 
to Ameri- 
can manu- 
facturers 
(domestic 

value). 



$2,000,000 



Increase 
in imi>ortar 
tion fr^m 
Europe 
(foreign 
value). 



$1,250,000 



Gain in 
production 
to Ameri- 
can manu- 
facturers 
(domestic 

value). 



$2,000,000 
6,000,000 



Decrease 
in importa- 
tion from 
Europe 
(foreign 
value). 



$1,250,000 
3,750,000 



Loss to 

United 

States of 

America 

in revenue 

on in- 
creased im- 
portation. 



$1,176,000 



Gain to 

United 

States of 

America 

in revenue 

on de- 
creased im- 
portation. 



$925,000 
600,000 



Town of Union, N. J., January 25, 1913. 

The Embroidery & Lace Manupacturers* 

Association op New Jersey, 
Peter Gouled, Secretary. 



Union Hill, N. J., February i, 19 IS. 

Supplementary Briep op the Embroidery and Lace Manupacturers Associa- 
tion OP New Jersey. 

Paragraph 349, Schedule J, Custom Tariff Law 1909. 

The Honorable Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives^ Washing ton^ D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The statement of Mr. Weingart, representing an 
importers' association, was that he did not engage in manufactimng in this country 
under a 60 per cent duty while maintaining it to be a profitable business under a 4& 

ger cent or less rate, because when he would obtain automats the machines that 
e would erect now would become obsolete. 

It seems hardly possible that Mr. Weingart was ignorant of the fact that in his own 
factories in Switzerland and Germany there are more ordinary machines than automats. 
Was he ignorant of the fact that automats may be attached to any machine, thus 
bringing them up to date? 

Does he not know that Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., who have owned the patent rights 
in this country for over five years, have less than one-fifth of their plant here and 
more than four-fifths in Europe, the product of which practically all is imported to 
this coimtry? 

Does he not know that Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., which can erect automatic em- 
broidering machines at least 33J per cent cheaper than Mr. Weingart's firm, has not 
increased its domestic plant more than one-fifth under a 60 per cent duty? 

Is it not beyond possibility that Mr. Weingart, paying 33J per cent more for his 
machines, would put in many automats imder the 45 per cent duty, while the Loeb 
& Schoenfeld Co., owners of the device, have erected but few under a 60 per cent 
rate? 

Respectfully submitted by 

The Embroidery and Lace Manupacturers Association, 
Peter Gouled, Secretary. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES A. MABE. 

Mr. Marr was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Marr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent A. & E. 
Henkels, of Bridgeport, Conn. I thmk we come under paragraph 349. 

This company has a factory in Langerfeld, Germany, and also has 
one in Bridgeport, Conn. They use in the Bridgeport lactory what is 
known as a circular lace machme. They were not fortunate enough 
to know about this Lever-Gothrough bill passed in 1909, although 
they were just planning to come in at that time. They did not hear 
about it until it was too late. This circular machine is known as 
the single-thread lace, which comes nearest to making handmade 
lace. I do not know just what the importations were last year. 
They are not classified, but I presume tnere were several jnillions 
imported into the United States. 

We have been operating in Bridgeport since 1910. We first started 
with a few machines, and they have been increasing. Now, we fiind 
from running these two factories, one in Germany and one here, 
that the present duty of 60 per cent is such that there is a very slight 
advantage so far on the side of the German factory. We have pro- 
duced here, in the brief, facts to show that. 

We have taken the item of factory cost, the cost of the machinery 
and equipment, and raw materials, and labor, and those are the 
elements. 

The factory construction is exactly the same in the other country 
as it is in this. Both factories are constructed on the same plan, and 
are as nearly the same as they can be, which you would naturally 
expect. The floor space in Germany, I presume, although I do not 
know, on account of the difference in labor and making bricks, etc., 
shows a factory cost per square foot in the Langerfeld of $1.88, and 
the cost of the factory in Bridgeport is $2.22 per square foot, or 60 
per cent difference. That is our investment. 

Now, in regard to the second item, machinery, we make our own 
machinery in Germany. They do not make any of it in the United 
States. The circular lace mach'uies have not been made in the 
United States as yet, and I do not know that anybody contemplates 
making them. I would say that we are the first or pioneer industry 
in the circular lace-machine business in the United States. There 
is nobody else in the United States except us in this business, although 
there is one firm, which was represented here, which imported a few 
machines, and we have heard it said that so far they have been used 
largely for experimental purposes. 

On the machinery the rate is 45 per cent duty, and it costs about 
5 pel cent more for crating and packing and hauling and unloading, 
30 that our machinerv here, even making it ourselves, costs us 50 per 
cent more in the local factory than in the foreign factory. 

The Chairman. Are you in favor of a reduction in the tariff on 
the machinery ? 

Mr. Marr. Not if it is going to injure any American industry, 
because we believe we employ ourselves a part of this consuming pub- 
lic, and if we injure some other part of the consuming public it may 
ultimately come back on our own heads. The better market we can 
keep here the better off we will be. 
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The Chairman. That is not the question I asked you. Of course, 
no one is in favor of reducing the tariff if it is going to injure any 
American industry; but I asked you if you were m favor of reducing 
the duty on machinery. In other words, do you think that duty 
can be reduced without injuring an American industry? 

Mr. Mark. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, there are no American 
industries, and no sign of any, and if a reduction is made, I do not 
know of any manufacturer that can be injured. 

The CHAmMAN. Then, you favor a reduction of the duty on this 
machinery ? 

Mr. Marr. Well, I have not thought of that, except as I have 
heard the question asked here. That had not occurred to us. If 
it had occurred to me, as one of the gentlemen speaking here said, 
we have paid the Government now over $70,000 on the machines 
we brought in, and if the rate on machinery is reduced, and some one 
else brings in a plant, that will cut the value of our plant in two 
at once. 

The Chairman. That is the whole proposition I am asking about. 
We find that a great many of these men come here and argue to this 
committee that we ought to have a high tariff because they paid 
a high tariff on the machinery, and when we suggest that it ought 
to be reduced, and ask that they stand for a reduction, they all 
hesitate arid say they do not want any reduction. That is what I 
am asking you. Of course, you can not consider this entirely from 
a selfish standpoint, but is it to the best interest of your industry 
that we reduce the tariff on these machines ? 

Mr. Marr. We would not object if the committee thinks it is going 
to benefit the industry. In that event, we would not object to it. 

Now, as to our raw materials, we find that it costs us 10 per cent 
more for our yarn here than it does abroad. We have to have our 
yarn spun up at Housatonic, Mass. The southern yarns are not well 
enough spun for our purposes, so that in our lace we nave to use special 
processes all the way through, and we find that the more labor that 
IS used in anything, the more we have to pay, and that adds to the 
difference between here and abroad. 

In regard to the labor, the last item, the average wa^es in the 
Bridgeport factory, of all employees, is $11.20, and that of me factory 
employees at Langerfeld, Germany, is $5.45. 

lou understand, gentlemen, that this circular single-thread 
machine is small as compared with these large machines which you 
have heard described. 

The employees are mostly girls and women. There is 106 per cent 
of difference in the labor in the factory employees here and abroad. 

The average wages to the officers, including all clerical help, in the 
Langerfield factory is $13.96, and in the Bridgeport factory, $26.52, 
or 90 per cent in excess. 

The next thing that I want you to understand is that this company 
has paid no dividends. It is a firm and is not a corporation, and the 
owners have never drawn a cent out of it. It is making profits, and 
they have been importing machines from time to time. We think 
the business is going to succeed, and we have submitted here a table 
which will show you that the present rate of duty of 60 per cent is 
barely sufficient to protect us against our own factory in Germany. 
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Mr. Dixon. Did you build your German factory at about the same 
time you constructed the one here ? 

1^. Mark. No; the German factory was built a. number of years 
ago. , 

Mr. Dixon. Did you own that one before you constructed the one 
here? 

Mr. Marr. It is a well-established industry in Langerf eld, Germany. 

Mr. Dixon. How are your profits there as compared with your 
profits here ? 

Mr. Marr. Well, from reading this table, you will see. I will not 
take time to read that; but takmg the cost of $1 worth of goods, the 
cost of production, and selling it in Langerfield, taking $1 as the basis, 
our operations up to date here show that it costs $1.62 J. Our selling 
price, selling to the same customer from both factories, necessarily 
must be the same. There is a little difference in the cost of the freight. 
New York is our best market, of course, and there is a little difference 
in the cost of the freight, but it does not make up for that difference. 
So you may figure out the difference in profits yourself, from that 
paper. With a 60 per cent duty we are at a sHght disadvantage 
now, but not very much when you take into consideration the differ- 
ence of freight. 

So we say to you gentlemen that here is a new industry, and if we 
succeed there will probably be others going into it. It is a very 
valuable industry, and during all of this time, mind you, that we 
have been operating in the United States, during the last three years 
our Langerf eld importations have increased 39 per cent, so that we 
are in competition with our own factory, and 1 presume that what 
is true of our German plant is true of the other German manufac- 
turers, that is, that their importations have been increasing, not- 
withstanding that we have been here. 

There is the situation, and we ask you not to reduce that 60 per 
cent, because if you do reduce it we will be in the same position as 
we were once before, when we tried to operate a plant in the United 
States at Schenectady, and lost our entire investment. We are now 
trying it again, and have done so with the idea that the duty on that 
was taed, and we ask you gentlemen not to reduce it, because if you 
do, we will simply lose our present investment. This investment is 
larger than the investment we made before, and we ask you to leave 
the duty where it is on single-thread laces made on these circular lace 
machines. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Let me ask you one question, please. What propor- 
tion of your total cost of manufacture is in the labor cost ? 

Mr. Marr. I think those two items are on the table. I think they 
figure up something nearly 35 per cent. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Thirty-five per cent higher than 

Mr. Marr. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Thirty-five per cent of the total cost ? 

Mr. Marr. Thirty-five per cent of the cost is labor. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Both here and abroad ? 

Mr. Marr. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Here and in Germany ? 

Mr. Marr. Yes. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. So that your labor cost, being more than 100 per 
cent higher than it is over there, the protection that you are askmg 
for is sufficient to offset the difference in your cost here and there, 
practically ? 

Mr. Mabb. Very nearly. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Have you no other items showing the difference in 
cost ? Is labor cost the principal item ? 

Mr. Mabb. That is the principal item. We have to buy our mate- 
rials and pay the manufacturers of those materials higher prices than 
we pay for the same materials abroad. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. If I got your figures correctly, in Germany your 
labor receives $5.45 and here it receives $11.20. 

Mr. Mabb. Those are the average wages of factory employees. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Yes; that is the average wage. Therefore one is 
48.6 as against 51.4, so that your labor cost is more than 100 per cent 
higher than it is in Germany ? 

Mr. Mabb. One hundred and six per cent and 90 per cent. 

You will notice, gentlemen, that there are no high salaries for o&~ 
cers in there. We have no officers drawing large salaries. 

A. & E. Henkels, of Bridgeport, Conn., Submit Information Kelative to the 
Lace Industry in Respect to Cluny and Torchon Laces, as Made by the 
Single-thread Lace Machine. 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means j House of Representatives, 

Dear Sir: The finn of A. & E. Henkels has a factory in Bridgeport, Conn., and also 
in Langerfeld, Grermany, for the manufacture of clnny and tbrchon laces. The Bridge- 
port factory began operating in 1910 and has been operating ever since that time. 
This Bridgeport factory was established uiider the long-existing tariff of 60 per cent 
ad valorem on these laces and imder the firm belief that this duty was to remain. 

All laces made in the Bridgeport factory are of cotton. No linen laces can be made 
there on account of the import duty on linen yams. 

In regard to the cost of production in Germany as compared with Bridgeport we 
submit the following facts: 

Into the cost of tnese goods there enters the cost of factory, machinery and equip- 
ment, raw materials, and labor. 

In reg^ard to the first item of factory cost: The cost per square foot of fewjtory build- 
ings in Langerfeld is 11.38; in Bridgeport, $2.22, or 60 per cent in excess. Both 
factories are constructed on exactiy the same plans and mey are identical in every 
respect. 

In regard to the item of machinery and equipment: The machinery of the local 
^ctory for manufacturing these laces is all imported from Grermany, none being made 
in the United States; and the present duty thereon is 45 per cent. To this must be 
added 5 per cent for freight, packing, insurance, etc., making tiie machinery in 
Bridgeport cost 60 per cent more than Qie machinery in Langerfeld. 

In regard to the item of raw materials: As before stated, cotton yam is the only 
material used in the Bridgeport factory and costs 10 per cent more than the same 
quality of cotton yam in Langerfeld. 

This difference in cost arises from the fact that the raw cotton can be purchased in 
the southern States by the German spinner as cheaply as by the New England spinner, 
and the difference of the freight is insignificant. The cost of spinning the yam is 
higher in the United States than in Germany, we suppose on account of higher wages 
paid to labor. 

We pay for finishing the yam after it is spim 100 per cent more in the United States 
than m Germany. This includes bleaching, sizing, dyeing, mercerizing, etc., in 
accordance with the special processes to which our yams are subjected. 

In addition to the foregoing yams, auxiliary yams have to be used which are of 
higher quality than those used in the laces, and are 10 per cent higher here than in 
Langerfeld. The dressing and finishing of auxiliary yams costs 100 per cent more 
here than in Germany. 

75262— J— 13 12 
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J^ rc^[^ to the item of labor » the aver9ge wages of ^U fact(»ry emi^oj^eee per week 
i^ Ju^nge^rfeJld ie S545. The average wages of all factory en^ployeef in 3n4gepo^ 
per week is $11.20, or 106 per cent in excess. 

The average wages to officers, including aU clerical help, in Langerfeld is $13.96 
per week and in Bridgeport $26.52 per week, or 90 per cent in excess. 

Making a more detailed summary of the comparative cost of production and for 
the sal^e of clearness, setting forth the comparative cost of goods coating $1 to manu- 
facture and sell in the Langerfeld factory, as compared with the identical goods made 
and sold in the Bridgeport factory, we have the following result: 
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This tabulation makes the exact situation at once apparent, and the actual figures 
4lb,QW Uiat it costs 62} per cent more to produce the same goods in Bridgeport than it 
does in langerfeld, and the present duty of 60 per cent is barely sufficient to protect 
the American manufacturer of these laces as aeamst his European competitor. 

In regard to the item of power, not heretofore explained, this difference arises as 
follows: Nearly all factories in Langerfeld, including our own factory there, purchase 
their power from electric power companies, and our Langerfeld factory pays for its 
power three-fourths of a cent per horsepower hour, whereas the Bridgeport factory, 
which also purchases its power from an electric power company, pays therefor IJ cents 
p«r horsepower hour. 

Ab to the item of depreciation on machinery, this arises from the fact that the ma- 
chinery costs 50 per cent more, on account of the duty^ freight, etc., as previously ex- 
plained. And this machinery is not made in the United States and must be imported. 

In re^d to the item of putting up and packing goods ready for market, this differ- 
ence anses from the additional cost of materials and labor for boxes, crates, printed 
labels, wrapping paper, and ribbons. 

In regard to the item of selling and office expenses, this arises from the diffezence in 
salaries, as hereinbefore shown. 

In regard to the item of sample expenses, this ariBes from liie fact that sample books 
kave to be furnished by the companY to each purchaser, so that goods may be shown 
from the sampleatherein contained, without handling and soiling tne articles to be sold . 

Quite a laige investment has been made in the Bridgeport factory upon the faith 
and belief that if we made thi? investment there we would continue to receive the 
same protection as has existed for a lon^ number of years; and the faict that no other 
finn has establi^ed a factory in the United States to the present time, using single- 
thres^d lace machines, would seem the best kind of proof that the present rate of duty 
is hardlv sufficient for the protection of this indus^. In the next place, aince our 
fs^ctory has l)een establi^ed in Brid^port the sales fiom our Langerfeld factory to the 
United States have gone on increasmg each year and the imports of our Langerfeld 
factory to the United States, from 1910 to the present time, have increased about 39 
per cent. 

This lace industry is at a serious disadvantage as compared with its European 
competitors, from the fact that these latter manufacturers can make linen laces as 
well as cotton laces, whereas in the United States it is impossible to manufacture 
linen laces of this character imder existing duties on linen yams. 

Under the present duty it appears that the European single-thread lace manu- 
fiicturers have a slight advantage partly compensated by the difference of shipping 
rates to New York, and any reduction fiom the present 60 per cent duty will, we 
believe, be fatal to this industrv remaining in the United StateSi as well as render 
worthless the Isuige investment already made. 

A, & E. Hekkbia, 
By J4.MBS A. Marb. 
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Mr. Martin was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Martin. Gentlemen, I speak in relation to paragraph 349» 
Schedule ^. 

I am r^presenting the novelty curtain manufacturers, our goods 
ji^eing partljr or almost entirely handmade, as opposed to the machine- 
made curtains, known as Nottingham lace curtains. 

Our industry was started about the year 1900. It is an entirely 
new field i^ the Apierican manufacture, these goods previous to that 
tipae b^ff made entirely in Europe. There are to-diiy iji this coun- 
try probably between 60 and 70 manufacturers distributed through 
MiAssadausetts, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, 
and gradually spreading, so that we hear of new concerns starting up 
from time to time as far west as San Francisco. 

There are more than 3,000 people employed in our industry, and 
the total business to-day will reach from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

The factory with which the writer is connected is run on piece- 
work basis. We figure our operators on the class of work in which we 
are particularly interested, at 20 cents an hour. In establishing this 
price, we take an operator of average speed only, but one who does 
good work, and base our piecework price on her results, as we have 
Found from long experience that this is an equitable way for all con- 
cerned. If an operator makes the average weekly wage on which she 
is based, namely, 20 cents an hour, we give her a bonus of 10 per cent; 
this at times brings up the full wages for the week of rapid operators 
to from $17 to $18. Our State law is for 54 hours per week, and at 
20 cents per hour an operator of even average speed would make about 
$10.80. Working under the conditions, however, that our operators 
do work, it would appear that the average wage paid for labor on 
our hand-made curtains in the factory would be about 27 or 28 cents 
per hour. 

In order to compete with the peasant labor of France and Switzer- 
land we were obliged to partly follow their system. In other words, 
we are obliged to do a large portion of the handwork in the homes of 
the people living in our vicinity. These people we base on a wage 
^ale of 11 cents an hour, and we employ at times as many as 350. 
I might mention that in the factory we employ from 175 to 200, 
wMcE includes men and women and some young girls just out of 
school. 

In order to get the exact figures that the Swiss manufacturers paid 
for their labor two years ago, we sent one of our designers, a Swiss by 
birth, to Europe to investigate conditions for us, and he advised us 
on his return tnat the labor there at that time was figured from 4 to 
6 cents an hour. Allowing a duty of 60 per cent on this labor of 6 
^ents an hour would bring it up to 9.6 cents per hour. Against this 
we pay 11 cents in the homes and an average of 27 or 28 cents in the 
ffiGtory for this class of work. 

Tou jcan see from these figures that we could not afford to have the 
duty ]r^duee4 without materially affecting our business. About 
three or four years ago we started in the manufacture of what is 
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termed *' Marie Antoinette" curtains. We spent several thousand 
dollars to learn how to do this and perfect an organization, and 
it does take the most perfect organization to accomplish these re- 
sults against Europe, where the work has been done for generations. 
We have succeeded, however, and under the present tariff we can 
make what the writer feels is a fair margin of profit. The compe- 
tition at times is very keen, but on the general average we would not 
complain. We are satisfied that if the duty were reouced very much 
we could not make the class of goods mentioned except at a loss. 

The writer would call ypur attention to the fact that we have tried 
to make Irish point curtains successfully in competition with Europe, 
and although we have spent thousands of dollars we find so far that 
we are completely unable to compete, except on very low-priced 
numbers into which material enters largely and labor very little. 
We are, however, going to take up this class of work in tne near 
future once more, if the duty is not disturbed, and send a man to 
Europe to see if we can learn something to enable us to compete suc- 
cessfully. 

There is no necessity of my calling your attention to the large 
imports of our class of goods and the numberless importers success- 
fully and profitably engaged in it. Furthermore, I would add, com- 
petition among the American manufacturers is frightfully keen. 
Lowering the duty would not make American goods^ cheaper, as we 
now price them based on cost, and totally eliminate in consideration 
the price of the foreign article. 

Aiiother thing the writer would call the attention of the committee 
to and that is the almost insane idea that some people have that a 
foreign article is better than a domestic one. This is not so in our 
case, for the foreigners often copy our method of manufacture, 
although a few years ago we were copying theirs. Furthermore, let 
me add that operators who earn 27 or 28 cents an hour on an average, 
use special attachments we devise that do better work by machme 
than the foreigners do by hand. It is only through methods of this 
type that we are able to compete, and the business that we have 
been learning and building up, for the past few years particularly, 
would be practically wiped out with any marked reduction in the 
tariff. 

We earnestly ask you to leave it where it is, namely, at 60 per 
cent duty. 

I might add that we are large importers of laces and nets, on which 
we pay a duty of 60 per cent. I also desire to call the attention' of 
the committee to the fact that we are successfully making what are 
termed ** drawn- work'' curtains. These are curtains that are made 
of cotton and have the threads drawn by hand, after the style of what 
is called Mexican drawn work. They often contain no laces what- 
soever. At present these curtains come in under a duty of 60 per 
cent. I would like to have these curtains carry the same rate of 
duty as those previously mentioned in my brief. 

For the benefit of the committee. I give below a summary of the 
cost of production, referred to in tne making of these better hand- 
made curtains and on which we come in close competition with 
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foreign makers: Labor, 40 per cent; material, 49^.3 per cent; over- 
head expense, 10.7 per cent. 

The Chairman. If there are no questions, that is all, Mr. Martin» 

TESTIMONY OF W. IT. PABKES, BEPBESElTTIirO THE PABKES 

MACHINE CO., BROOKLTN, IT. T. 

The Chairman. Mr. Parkes, we are trying to hold the witnesses 
down to 10 minutes. I want to give them all a chance to be heard. 
It is Saturday afternoon and \lre are all anxious to get away. I will 
ask vou to please come to the subject matter of your statement as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Parkes. I will make it as brief as possible. I represent the 
Parkes Machine Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. We are interested in 
paragraph 349, Schedule J. The duty on the special line of embroid- 
ery we manufacture, which line I will presently explain, is 60 per cent 
aa valorem. For reasons which I will bring out further on, we are 
asking you at least not to lower this rate of duty. For reasons which 
I will give, we are also suggesting that certain cnanges be made in the 
phraseology of the paragraph mentioned. We are endeavoring to 
establish two new industries, namely, the manufacturing of special 
automatic embroidery machines, and the placing of these machines 
on the market, and the manufacturing with these machines of a 
line of embroidered articles and the placing of such articles on the 
market. 

Embroidery or ornamental needlework is used on two classes of 
articles, first, on fabrics or articles for personal use, such as wearing 
apparel, and trimming for wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, etc., and 
second, fabrics or articles for housekeeping use, such as doilies, bureau 
scarfs, table linens, bed linens, etc. 

At the time the Dingley law passed, in 1897, the first class of articles 
mentioned, namely, those for personal use, were embroidered on the 
multiple-needle machines, such as the Swiss or Schiffle. In these 
machmes there are a large number of needles, disposed in a row, or in 
parallel rows, and these needles are all operated simultaneously. 
The second class of articles, namely, those for housekeeping use, were 
at the time the Dingley law passed, embroidered by hand. The 
multiple-needle machines are not adapted to embroider this class of 
work and they are not adapted to embroider certain parts of articles 
and certain articles for personal use. 

We are making special machines to embroider a large part* of this 
class of work, and our competitors, abroad, are also maKing special 
machines for doing this class of work. We have been working 15 
years on these special machines, and have invested over $230,000 in 
cash, $200,000 of which we have had invested for 10 years, and as yet 
we have not earned any dividends, and those who invested the 
capital have not received any returns in any form. 

We have, however, reached a point in the development of our busi- 
ness where we feel that if we are given suitable protection, we will not 
only succeed in establishing the business of manufacturing these 
embroidered housekeeping articles and placing them on the market, 
but we will succeed in estabUshing the business of manufacturing the 
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special machmes and placing them on the market, and I might say it 
is probable that we may, after we are established in coftnection with 
the special machines, take up the business of manufacturing the 
regular embroidery machines. 

It would be of great value to the embroidery industry here, if thesi& 
machines were made here, and if the duty is mgh enough to cause the 
embroidery business to be established here on a large scale, and the 
duty on embroidery machines is high and it be understood that it will 
be permanent at least to the extent of the difference rn cost to build 
the machines plus a fair profit on the capital needed, the building of 
such machines will undoubtedly be established. 

I want to say in connection with these special machines that it is 
practically the only thing left in this line lor a new industry. The 
regular machines, such as the Singer makes, and a large number of 
other companies^ are made abroad and made herej but these special 
machines — that is, the field for these special machmes is still open to 
American ingenuity and industry, and it should be established. It 
win be a large business if it is established here. 

Now, as to the phraseology of the law. I have cited, in a brief 
filed with you, two protest cases — the J. R. Simon & Co. and Charlea 
R. Waentig cases — of record, in which the importers defeated thd^ 
Government, and I believe about a million dollars had to be refunded, 
and in that brief I have told you that another protest case is pending 
relative to a type of the embroidered or ornamented needlework 
goods we are manufacturing or intend to manufacture. 

It may be said I have overstated the amount of refund in these 
cases, which, by the way, went to the importers and lawyers, and 
not to the consumers. The protest cases had not been finally deter- 
mined at the time the present tariff law passed. 

I was interested in this matter at the time the present law was 
being made, and at that time I asked the Treasury Department here 
in Washington how much was involved in these cases, and was in- 
formed that in the J. R. Simon & Co. case $754,000 was involved^ 
The Treasury Department could not give me the figures in the Charles 
R. Waentig case. 

However, some one of the custom oflBcials at New York informed 
me that it was thought that it would amount to nearly a million dol- 
lars. I was informed that in the Waentig case 1,300 protests Were 
involved, and in the Simon case 5,450 protests were involved. The 
Government lost both of these cases, as I have stated, and conse- 
quently the amount involved had to be refunded, and I think that 
an investigation wiU show that my statement that a million doUai^s. 
had to be refunded is not too high. 

These gentlemen who are so very soHcitous about the dear con- 
sumer got the benefit of this refund. The consumers did not get it. 
These protest cases were carried on over a number of years. I beHeve 
one of them started in 1901 and the other one started in 1905, and they 
ended in 1909. During that period the consumer was charged regular 
prices for the goods, plus the tariff, plus a profit, imdoubtedly ; so that 
when this milEon dollars or more was refunded it went to the lawyers 
who make a business of taking up these protests on commission, I am 
informed, and to the importers who are trying to get the duty on out 
special Hne of goods reduced. 
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I have recently tried to get the information from the customs offi-^ 
ciab at New York as to how much was refunded in these two oases^ 
but was informed that they did not have it tabulated and could not 
give it to me. I wrote the Treasury Department here in Washington 
for the information and received a reply which included the following: 

In reply I have to state, confirming ihe department's telegram of this date, that A^ 
department does not have the information at hand and it is therefore unable to adril(ft 
you in the matter at present. I will state also that it is contrary to ihe regulations of 
the department to furnish information relative to importations to others than those 
directly interested, and unless vou are counsel for the importers and secure their con- 
ftent thsfct that data be provided, information in the matter can not be fumiste^d you. 

That is to say, the Government did not want to give me the inf orr 
mation unless I got permission from the importers. Certainly I did not 
Represent the importers, and if I did not represent the importers they 
did not want to give me this special information. 

I mention the foregoing to the end that it may be understood ttat 
I have made an effort to turnish definitely the amount of the refund 
in the two protest cases noted ; and I have mentioned these two cases 
to bring out the importance of the phraseology in the proposed law 
relative to these emoroidered articles. 

We are competing with the very cheapest kind of labor abroad. I 
have not succeeded in getting figures in connection with the wages paid 
the workers on the special or on the regidar embroidery machines, 
but have secured some figures (from the publication of the Govern- 
ment Daily Consular and Trade Reports) in connection with the 
wages paid or earned by the handworkers on the special class of work 
we are doing. Belgium Consul H. Albert Donelson reports hours oi 
the workers from 6.30 to noon, and 1 to 7 o'clock in summer, and in 
winter 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. They earn from 8 to 10 cents a day, th6 
more expert 14 cents. Bohemia Consul Lorie reports that the wages 
on this class of work is from 20 to 30 cents per day. Italy, Palmero 
District, consid reports wages paid for 8 to 9 hours' work, 25 cents, 
and 30 to 60 cents for the more skilled workers. Consul in Spain 
reports wages from 30 to 40 cents a day, and from France the report 
is from $28 to $46 per year. In various other countries I am informed 
that the workers on this class of work get or earn from 6 to 30 cents 
per day. 

Heretofore practically all of the class of work I am talking about 
which is a very large class, was done by hand, because the regular 
embroidery machines could not do it good enough, and could not do 
it at a low enough figure to compete with the handwork. Special 
embroidery machines, however, nave been and are being made 
abroad which does some of it, and we are making special embroidery 
machines, as I have stated, which does some of it in competition with 
the handwork and in competition with the work of the foreign-mad^ 
machines. 

We have been doing work for some time on a lot of 50 of these 
machines and placing the product on the market, and we have also 
placed some oi the machines in other factories, and work is being 
done on them and placed on the market. At the present time we 
are building an additional lot of 100 of these machines, and we €ire 
also at the present time negotiating for needed additional capital. 
I say this to show the basis of my statement, that we are engiaged in 
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the business of establishing two new industries here, namely, the 
manufacturing of special embroidery and ornamental needle work 
machies, and the placing of the product of such machines on the 
market. 

For the foregoing and other reasons, we ask that the duty on 
embroidery and ornamental needle work or lace work be not lowered, 
and we also ask that the duty on special machines for doing this class 
of work be not lowered. And we note, in conclusion, that as the em- 
broidery and lace making industry is established here, the conditions 
for establishing the business of manufacturing machines for such 
work is improved, and primarily we are interested in establishing the 
business of maniifacturing sucn machines here. And it is further 
noted in conclusion that certain lacework can be done on our machies, 
and that conditions being favorable we will undoubtedly adapt them 
to do such work. 

Brief of the Parses Machine Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jcmuary 21, 191S. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives f Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: I represent the Parkes Machine Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. We are 
engaged in the manufacture of special machine embroidery or ornamental needle- 
work such as is imported under Schedule J, paragraph 349. As to my qualifications 
in connection with such work, would say I have had over 27 years* experience with 
stitching machines and over 15 years with machines for doing special embroidery or 
ornamental stitching and over 8 years in placing the product of such machines on 
the market. We do not think the duty should be lowered on the merchandise that 
is imported under the paragraph mentioned, but it is not our object to take up this 
question in detail. We are asking for such changes in the law as may be necessary 
to make it cover all such work. The Dingley and the present law were intended, 
and do, if rightly interpreted, cover all sucn work. 

But a number of importers succeeded in nullifying the Dingley law in connection 
with some of this class of work, and these same gentlemen, or at least some of them, 
are now engaged in an attempt to nullify the present law in connection with some of 
this class of work. And the collector of the port of New York has nullified the 
present law in connection with some of this class of work by a ruling he made. It is 
one of my objects to set forth herein enough facts to bring this nullifying process out 
so it will be understood and to suggest matter for the proposed new law which it is 
thought will prevent such nullification in the future. 

To show that the question I am raising is of importance from a revenue point of 
view alone, two of the controversies the Government has had with the importers 
will be briefly noted. The embroidery or ornamental needlework which the para- 
gTai)h in question covers is used for two purposes: First, for ornamenting or embel- 
Bshing material or articles for personal use, such as wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, 
etc.; and, second, for ornamenting or embellishing material or articles for house- 
keeping use, such as doilies, centerpieces, table linens, bureau scarfs, upholstery, 
bed linens, etc. The controversies that are noted have been in connection with this 
latter type of merchandise. 

At the time the Dingley law passed the embroidery or ornamental needlework on 
these housekeeping articles was done abroad by hand, and the articles thus embel- 
lished were imported. And whether or not the work was all located at the edge of 
the article they were classed under paragraph 339 of the law as embroidered articles, 
and the work came in without protest. The embroidery was done by hand on this 
class of work because, for reasons which in the interest of brevity will be omitted 
here, it could not be done in competition with handwork on the machines which 
did the embroidery for personal use. And these machines of to-day are not suitable 
tor iloing the embroidery on housekeeping articles. 

Some time after the Dingley law was passed the embroidering of this kind of mer- 
ehandise by a machine made for the purpose was begun abvoad, and its importation 
commenced. This embroidery was not as good as handwork, and this made it look 
a little different. The importers took this difference in appearance as an excuse for 
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a claim that the work is not embroidery, and the Charles R. Waentig protest No. 4146 
was commenced. I have been informed that this was in 1901, and that the contro- 
versy comprised 1,300 protests. 

Notwithstanding the claim of the importers to the contrary, the work was obviously 
embroidery. It was done on the same kind of articles that were being embroidered 
by hand and imported as embroidered articles without protest, namely^ doilies, cen- 
terpieces, towels, etc.; it was located in the same place on these articles as those 
emoroidered by hand, namely, along the edgje or border; it was put there for the iden- 
tical purpose, namely, embelishment; and it was made in exactly the same design, 
namely, scalloped. 

The other case referred to is the J. R. Simons & Co. protest commenced March 17, 
1904, decision rendered against the Government; United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second circuit, April 13, 1909, opinion No. 189. In this case I have been 
informed that there were 5,450 protests. Here the same class of merchandise was 
involved. It consisted of table covers, bureau covers, doilies, and similar articles 
used for housekeeping purposes. The work on these articles comprises embroidery 
er ornamental needlework of a different type from that which is on the articles in 
the Waentig case. It is known commercially as drawn or open work. In these two 
cases alone, I was informed when they were pending, about $1,000,000 was involved, 
BO I presume about this amount has been refunded. 

How the importers beat the Government in these two cases, in the face of the ^ts 
I have noted, I can not take the time to answer here. It is interesting to note that 
the merchandise on which the duty was refunded undoubtedly reached the con- 
sumers at a price which included the cost of the merchandise plus the duty and the 
regular profits made on such merchandise. And the refunded cash, amounting to 
about $1,000,000, no doubt passed into the pockets of the importers, and the lawyers, 
whom I have been informed make a business of bringing these protests on a commission 
basis. 

In paragraph 349 of the present law will be found the following: 

** Articles or fabric * * * from which threads have been drawn, cut, or punched 
to produce openwork, ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein described 
in any part thereof, however small . ' ' This matter was inserted to cover all drawn work 
and properly interpreted it does cover it, and even the plainest kind, which is hem- 
stitched drawn work. 

But the collector of the port of New York has ruled otherwise, and consequently no 
duty is collected on hemstitched drawn work or any drawn work except such as has 
certain specified kinds of work or figures in it, and tnis work is not assessed under the 
above-quoted words but is assessed as articles in ** imitation of lace." And even the 
duty on the specified kind of drawn work which is assessed as ** imitation of lace" is 
now under protest before the Board of Appraisers. And I have been informed that 
the same importers, or at least practically the same, which were so successful in con- 
nection with the two protest cases previously mentioned, are back of the pending 
protest. 

Referring again to the collector's ruling in connection with the words quoted above, 
I note that he in substance takes the obvious erroneous position that the needlework 
used along the thread-drawn path in this work is not for ornamental purposes, when as 
a plain matter of fact this is practically its entire function. It is true that the needle- 
work has the added function of binding the folded part of the material and thereby 
hemming it, but this does not make it any the less ornamental needlework. All em- 
broidery along the edge or border of material or articles has the added function of 
binding the edge or border, but this does not make it any the less embroidery. Draw- 
ing the threads from fabric or punching holes in it does not ornament the fabric ; it is 
by means of the needlework in connection with the drawn or punched work that the 
fabric or article is ornamented. 

The following is a part of paragraph 349 of the present law with the changes in it we 
suggest. We recommend that tne words in italics be incorporated, and the words in 
brackets be canceled. These changes we believe will prevent the nullifying of the 
law in the future in connection witn this work, which forms a part of articles which 
are . luxuries. 

"349. Laces, lace window curtains, and all other lace articles; handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, wearing apparel, and all other articles made wholly or in part of lace or laces, 
or in imitation of lace; nets, nettings, veik, veilings, neck rufflmgs, ruchings, tuck- 
ings, flutings, quiltings, embroideries, trimmings, braids, featherstitch braids, edg- 
ings, insertings, flouncings, galloons, gorings, bands, bandings, belts', beltings, bind- 
ings, cords ornaments, ribbons, tapes, webs, and webbings; wearing apparel, hand- 
kerchiefs, and all other articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or 
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maehmery, whetiier with a plain or fancy letter, initial, or monogmm, or otherwise * 
or tamboured, appliqu^d, or scalloped, by hand or machinery, for any purpose, o? 
from which threads have been drawn, cut, or punched to produce openwork,' orna- 
mented or embroidered, or hemHitched or stitched in any manner [herein deecribfed], in 
any part thereof, however small; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or skirtings * * *.*' 

In connection with the duty on these housekeeping articles, it is noted that linen 
is our principal raw material; it must be imported, and it pays a duty of from 35 to* 
60 per cent. From this it appears t^at the establishing of the business of matnufactnr- 
ing these articles in the United States, which we are trying to do, will increase th& 
revenue even though it should diminish the importation of the finished articles, fof 
t^e establishing of this business here will largely increase Hie us3 of such article, 
and thereby increase the importation of linen. 

Our business is essentially different from the general embroidery business. 1± 
the general embroidery business the work is manumctured principally on the Schiffl0 
and Hie Swiss embroidery machines, which machines are not adapted to do tlie eat- 
broidery on the housekeeping articles we manufacture. The embwjidery wB d& is 
manufactured on special embroidery machines which we make ourselves, and the^ 
manukcture of which we are trying to establish here, as well as the business of placing 
the product of the machines on the market. 

In conclusion we respectfully urge that the changes we have suggested be incor= 
porated in paragraph 349 of the present law, that the line of embroicfered articles ^e 
manufacture be accorded as high a rate of duty as any other kind of embroidered arti- 
cles, and that if any changes are made in the law care be taken not to limit the rats 
of duty to work d(me on any particular type of machine. 

Respectfully Submitted. 

W. N. P^'fiKES, 

President of the Farkes Muchini Co:. 



Supplemental Brief of Parkbs Machine Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., February S^ 1913. 

To the honorable members of the Committee on Way^ and Means j 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D, O. 

Gentlemen : In accordance with the req^uest of the writer when he testified befor€f 
you on the 25th of last month, the following supplemental brief is offered fo^ your 
consideration. We suggest that the following additional amendment be made in th^ 
present tariff law: 

Schedule J, paragraph 349, insert after the word "embroidered," ending at tfecf 
beginning of line 9, **or scalloped." 

Our reason for suggesting this is the fact that the custom officials omit the word 
scalloped in connection with handkerchiefs. For example, on page 52 of the record 
imported merchandise entered for consumption in the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, the following will be found: 

** Handkerchiefs * * * embroidered in any manner, whether with initial 
letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or machinery, or tamboured, appliqu^dj 
or trimmed wholly or in part with lace tuckings or insertions, 60 per cent." 

A scalloped handkerchief is an embroidered handkerchief. Scallop is the name 
of the design. However, it was on this point that the importers beat the Govern- 
ment in the contest case, United States v. Wentig, which I have previously set forth 
in my testimony given before your honorable committee. In oi'der to prevent th^ 
annulling of the law in connection with this kind of embroidered articles, the words 
**or scalloped" were entered after the word appliqu^d in the present law, paragrairfi 
349 , as you will notice . But for some reason these Words * * or scalloped ' * are not thoUgnt 
to be applicable in connection with handkerchiefs. It is submitted that, in M 
fairness, handkerchiefs or any other acticle or fabric finished with embroidery (^^hich 
in the opinion of the writer nas been called scalloped to evade the 1^) of any kind 
should pay the 60 per cent duty. 

I suggest further that in paragraph 402, lin^ 4, after the words "embi^oideries and 
articles embroidered," the words **or scalloped" be inserted. 

It is submitted tJiat articles or fabrics or any kind that can be stitched, finished 
with the particular kind of embroidered design called * 'scalloped," should be asee^M 
at the same rate as any other kind of embroidery. According to some importers^ 
this work when done on the Parkes special embrodiery machine is only sil'alloped^ 
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but when don© on the Swiss or Schiffile embroidery machine or by hand it is embroid*^ 
ery, notwithstanding the fact that it is far superior and more ornamental when done 
on the Parkes machine. 
Respectfully submitted. 

W. N. Parkes, 
President Parkes Machine Co^ 

TESTIMONY OF CHABLES SfiOKINGER, OF HEW YOBE CITY. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Shoninger. 

Mr. Shoningbr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Wars aaid 
Means Committee, I represent a group of importers who handle lacea 
and emrbroideries and kindred articles. Th^e firms have been in 
business for periods ranging from 28 to 55 years. They have had 
vast experience in handling the goods about which I wish to speak. 
I desire to take up the paragraphs covering laces. 

Under Schedule J, the para^aphs that would come under consid- 
eration would be Nos. 349 and 350, but my remarks touching upoiL 
these paragraphs will apply with equal force to paragraphs 402 and 
405, embraced in the silk schedule, also paragraph No. 179, embraced 
in the metal schedule. 

Candor compels us to say that there is no monopoly in the lace or 
embroidery industry and that the domestic manufacturer is there- 
fore entitled to fair consideriation, because he is engaged in a rela- 
tively new industry. 

We abo concede that laces and embroideries are luxuries and that 
the greater part of the laces now consumed are of foreign make. 
Happily, the conditions now existing are competitive and we desire^ 
as importers, to have that condition continue, with, however, certain 
changes which we Would like to have made in the present tariff act 
as applied to our merchandise. 

The paramount change sought for by us is the unification of the 
dutv upon laces and embroideries and kindred articles, so that a 
uniform and unvarying ad valorem rate shall be imposed upon every 
kind land description of the same, irrespective oi the material or 
materials of which they are composed or the manner or method in 
which they are made or manufactured. 

The reverse is now the case in respect to these goods. 

In paragraph 349 there is a uniform rate of 60 per cent on prac- 
tically all laces, with the exception of those provided for under para- 
graph 350, and those that are covered in paragraphs 405 and 179, 
, where certain discriminatory rates were imposed upon various kinds 
of laces which took- those laces out of the paragraphs under which 
th^y were formerly assessed. 

Mr. Hammond. Is it your suggestion that all laces now covered 
by silk, jute, cotton, and metal schedules should be consohdated 
under one classification and given one rate ? 

Mr. Shoninger. Yes, sir; that is the statement I wish to make. 

Under paragi-aph 350, which calls for a rate of 70 per cent, all 
goods made on levers and go-through machines, I wish to say that 
that is imfair discrimination. Gowis that are produced on those 
n^achines are of the cheapest kind, while the better class of laces^ 
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those that are made by hand or made on other machines, are taxed 
at 60 per cent. 

The goods that are produced on the Lever or Gothrough machines 
Are very largelj^ consumed by the masses, who are taxed at a higher 
rate for the articles that they use than consumers pay on the higher 
And better grades of goods made hy hand or on other machines. 

If there was ever any justification for the introduction of that 
particular paragraph 350, it no longer exists. The domestic industry 
which this paragraph possibly intended to foster and develop has 

frown by leaps and bounds, so that a fair competition now exists 
etween the products of the American manufacturer and the for- 
eign manufacturer. 

The amount of importations as shown by the Government figures 
of 1912 would indicate that there were about $8,000,000, approxi- 
mately, of these goods imported, and by the admissions made here 
at this session by gentlemen representing the domestic manu- 
facturers, it would appear that the amount of business done ranges, 
according to their statements, from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000. It 
is fair to assume that an average figure between these two may be 
the correct one. If that is the case, it is self-evident that the amount 
of business done now on the products of the Lever and Gothrouffh 
machines in this country is about equal to, if it does not surpass, the 
Amount of goods imported. 

It is fair to assume that the protection that the domestic manu- 
facturers have had under the 70 per cent rate has given them ample 
opportunity to develop their business and has given them satis- 
factory protection, for the reason that the business has developed 
and grown and more machines are constantly being imported and 
set up here. 

The unfair feature of taxing that particular class of merchandise 

higher than any other is not alone confined to the product itself, but 

it has its bearing on other articles made in which this article or any- 

^ thing made on a Lever machine is employed in the smallest degree. 

For example: 

In the matter of waists and dresses or underwear or any article in 
which any part of the product of the Lever machine is at all employed 
such articles are aflFected. The rate of duty imposed upon these 
various articles is no longer the rate that is called for under the 
various paragraphs where they were formerly assessed, but they are 
now assessed at the rate of 70 per cent. 

In the case of the Government against Stein a decision was handed 
down by the Commerce Court to the effect that any article in which 
the smallest part of a Lever machine product was employed such 
articles shall pay 70 per cent. Singe then the Treasury Department 
has issued orders to levy and assess that rate upon all goods in which 
any Lever machine products are in any way employed. 

The unfairness of this provision is fairly illustrated right here: If 
a gown worth in a foreign market from 500 to 1,000 francs — 
that is to say, from $100 to $200 — were to be imported, and this gown 
had but a small part of lace, either in the neck or sleeves, and the 
entire value of that lace did not amount to 10 or 15 francs, which 
would be the equivalent of $2 or $3 in United States money, as com- 
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pared to the total value of 500 or 1,000 francs, instead of the gown 
paying a rate of duty of 60 per cent under the paragraph covering 
wearing apparel it is now assessed at 70 per cent. On a $100 gown 
the advance of 10 per cent means $10, while the entire value of the 
lace would be but $2 or $3. In the case of a gown worth 1,000 francs 
or $200 the amount of total tax would be $140 instead of $120; that is 
to say, $20 additional because it is embellished by a small piece of 
lace which had no material bearing upon the final cost of the finished 
product. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shoninger, your time has expired. 

Mr. Shoninger. I have hardly begun, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I appreciate the fact that the time is rather short, 
but we have a large number of witnesses to-day, so we will have to 
hasten along as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Shoninger. May I have just one moment more, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Shoninger. The vital point in connection with laces to be 
considered by the committee, is that the materials of which they are 
composed are but as small part of the total cost. The more important 
features, made up by labor, designing, finishing, bleaching, etc., make 
up the chief items of the finished cost. 

It is therefore a perfectly fair proposition that the rate assessed 
upon the article be upon an ad valorem basis and not upon the value 
of any of the materials composing any one of the component parts. 
If this were done, it would simplify the entire schedule, and would 
make it exceedingly easy in respect to the administrative features. 

I would also call your attention to laces and embroideries as a class. 
Many of these are made on the same machines ,^nd should be con- 
sidered together under one heading. It is difficult to separate them. 
The machines which produce embroideries also produce laces, and in 
many cases combinations of laces and embroideries are made on the 
same machines. Both are adapted to the same uses and purposes. 
It is impossible at times to distinguish the point at which a certain 
fabric ceases to be one and becomes the other. 

The thing we desire is to have a uniform rate. We feel that a rate 
of 60 per cent, as fixed under the McKinley Act, would be an absolutely 
fair one. It would be fair to the importers, fair to the consumers^ 
fair to the domestic manufacturers, and fair to the Government. It 
would not reduce the revenue materially and the entire loss to the 
Government, if the rate were made uniform at 60 per cent, based upon 
the importations of laces and embroideries last year, would be less 
than $1 ,000,000 out of a total revenue collected on these articles of up- 
ward of $27,000,000. 

The Chairman. What you want is a 60 per cent rate. You do not 
care anything about the classification outside of that, do you ? 

Mr. Shoninger. We want to have them so classified that there 
can be no mistake as to what class they belong to, and a 60 per cent 
rate is perfectly acceptable to us. 

The Chairman. Tnere is some advantage in keeping this particular 
classification, because we can in the future watch it more carefully and 
see what it is doing. 
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Mr. Shoningeb. It ia perfectly agreeable if the para^aphs were 
retained, and I therefore would suggest that para^iq>h 360 be 
stricken out altogether. 

That paragraph 349 be kept in its entirety. 

Th^t paragraph 405 be amended so as to strike out the part which 
imposes 45 cents per pound upon all artificial silk, and 

That paragraph 179 he amended striking out the specific rate of 15 
€e^ts per pound. 

That would eliminate all the discriminatory additional taxes on 
the entire range of laces and embroideries. 

I believe it would be most advantageous to have separate para- 

fraphs and it would be better for the purpose of the Government to 
now what amounts are collected under these various paragraphs, 
and how the business may be rising or falling with reference to the 
various classes of goods. 

We do not suggest that the silk paragraph nor the metal para- 
graph or other paragraphs be eliminated, but that they be retained 
and made uniform in r^ard to the rate to be assessed. If the para- 
graphs covering these goods were allowed to remain they would 
show whether tne consumption in the articles was increasing or de- 
creasing proportionately with the American business. It would be 
a fair test as to whether or not ample protection is given to the 
domestic manufacturer, or whether he is overprotected. 

The Chairman. We wiU give careful consideration to your brirf, 
Mr. Shoninger. 

Mr. Shoninger. I have prepared a brief, Mr. Chairman, which I 
desire to hand in, and I will be glad to have it put in the record. 

The Chairman. The stenographer will see that it is printed in the 
record, Mr. Shoninger. 

The brief above mentioned follows : 

Tfee COMMITTBB ON WaYS AND MeANS: 

The undersigned firms submit the following considerations for re-forming the present 
l^iff act covering laces, embroideries, and kindred articles, as affected by paragraphs 
179, 349, 350, 402, 405, and 421. ^ 

The houses joining in these recommendations hsi-ve been engaged in the importatioii 
of laces, embroideries, and allied fabrics for periods ranging[ from 30 to 55 years. We 
were pioneers in the business and for many years have occupied poiitions of the highest 
importance and prominence in the i&dustry. Our long experience under and careful 
study of the various taariffs which have affected us enable ua to speak with authority 
and Knowledge of what is most beneficial to all the interests concerned in re-forming 
the tariff upon our merchandise at the present time. 

Although importers, in order to be candid with the committee, we wish at the outset 
to make me following statements: 

That there is no monopoly or trust in laces or embroideries and tliat the domestic 
manufacturer is entitled to some consideration as being engaged in a relatively ^ew 
industry. 

That laces and embrioderies are luxuries, for the most part, which must expect to 
bear in consequence a fair share of the burden of taxation. 

That the greater part of the lacea and embroideries coni^med in this country ace el 
forei^ manufacture and that in most particulars the present tariff permits of com- 
petitive conditions between the products of domestic and foreign manufacture. 

Giving these admissions their full weight, and conceding that a strong case will no 
doubt be made out by the domestic manufacturer for the protecticm of his product, 
still it is submitted thiat justice demands tiiat certain changes be made in the present 
tariff act as applied to our merchandise. 

The paramount change sought is the unification of the duty upon laces, embroider- 
ies, and kindred articles, so that a uniform and unvarying ad valorem rate shall be 
imposed upon every kind and description of the same, irrespective of tiie material or 
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viateriaLi oi which they ai« cofiapoaed or the manner ormethod in wfaidi they 9xe made 
^ manufactured. ' 

At present the reverae is the qise, and the lesult is a law which is iuiconsistent, illof* 
ical> and ccmfusiag. 

Faimaph S49, covering the importation of laces and embroideries composed chiefly 
or wh(nly of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, and pais^^^ph 4/(^, covering the 
importation of the same fabrics of which silk is a component part, are the principal 
ones under which laces and embroideries are imported. These paragraphs fix the late 
at fiO per cent ad vsdorem. Para^ph 421 relates to laces, emoroidenes, etc., made 
chiefly of beads or spanfi^es, imd likewise fixes the rate at 60 per c^it ad valorem. 

Paiagraph 3d0 provides that laces and embroideries made on the Lever or Gothrough 
machine snail pay a rate of 70 per cent ad valorem. This rate applies to any artide 
haying any fractional p«urt thereof n^e on the maclune in question, ev^i though tiie 
part made on this machine is only a trifling proportion to the whole. 

Parajpiraph 405 provides that laces, embroideries, etc., made wholly (ht in chief vidue 
of artificial or imitation silk shall pay 45 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph X79 provides that laces, embroideries, etc., made wholly or in chief value 
of tinsm wure or metal threads, shall pay 15 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

What we earnestly seek as the first and fundamental step in any tariff reform and 
what the welfare of all parties concerned in this industry demands is the elimination' 
of the different rates imposed under paragraphs 350, 405, and 179, and the establidi- 
ment of a uniform rate for all laces, embroideries, and kindred articles. 

'the discrimination under paragraph 350 in favor of the product of the Lever or Go* 
through machine is indefensible. This machine-made product is the poorer grade 
of lace, and yet it is taxed more heavily than the most expensive hand-made laces. 
The increase of the duty on this product m the present act to 70 per cent is the highest 
fate ever imposed upon laces in the history of our tariff l^islation, and if it ever 
had any justification this is now absolutely gone. Laces made on the circular machine 
may not be distinguishable from those made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, 
t)ut these two absolutely similar products are obliged to pay in one case 60 per cent- 
duty and in the other case 70 per cent duty. 

The imposition of a different and higher rate on laces, embroideries^ kindred arti- 
cles, and fabrics composed whoUjr or in chief value of artificial or imitation silk, as 
provided in paragraph 405^ is as illogical and unjust as the discrimination made in 
favor of the product of the Lever or Gothrough machine. The same applies to the 
discrimination made under paragraph 179 in favor of lace and embroiaered fabrics 
made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire or metal threads. 

The lace or embroiderer made of real silk i?, if there be any difference, more costly 
than that made of artificial silk, and still the cheaper quality pays the higher duty. 

As importers of many years, we can conceive of no reason why such discrimination 
should be made. 

This is eq\iaUy applicable to the discrimination in favor of metal ^oods imder piaisr 
graph 179. 

The strong desire of the importer is that the discriminations found in paragraphs 350, 
405, and 179 should be eliminated, and that all laces and embroideries should be 
placed upon the same basis for the purposes of taxation. 

A vitally important fact to be pointed out in this connection is that the value of 
laces and embroideries is derived only in a small measure from the materials of which 
they are comx)osed. The difference m value between the silk, cotton, artificial sil^:. 
or other material making a piece of lace or embroidery is relatively small as compared 
with the difference in value between the other elements which constitute the total 
value of the finished product, as designing, drafting, labor, finishing, clipping, bleach- 
ing, etc. Accordingly, if a uniform assessment is made upon the basis of the total 
v^ue at the product and in disregard of the material composing it, the Government in 
each case wul be levying a tax wholly in proportion to value, and consequently in 
proportion to the ability of the consumer to pay. This is fair to the Government, fair 
to tne importer, and fair to the consumer. 

There will be the further great advantage of simplicity and certainty in the applica- 
tion of the administrative features which are conspicuously lacking from the compli- 
dkted and mixed provisions of the present law. 

We pass now to a consideration of the an^ount at which this uniform ad valorem 
rate should be fixed. 

It should be stated preliminarily that laces and embroideries should be classified 
together and taxed at the same rate. The name mateidal, labor, and mode oi manu- 
facture are ii^ed ^l both. The machine which produces embroideries also produces 
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laces, and in many cases combinations of laces and embroideries are made on the 
same machine. Both are luxuries adapted to the same uses and purposes, and it Ib 
impossible in practice at times to distinguish the point at whicn a certain fabric 
ceases to be one and become the other. Therefore, whatever is said in this brief 
applies jequally to laces and embroideries, as well as the other articles enumerated 
in paragraphs 349 and 402. 

It is our judgment that this uniform rate should be established at 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

If a uniform rate of 60 per cent ad valorem is fixed absolutely upon laces and 
embroideries of every kind and descriotion instead of the present rate, which ranges 
up to 70 per cent, ^e interests of the Government, the importer, the domestic manu- 
facturer, and the consumer will be best conserved. 

The following tables show the value of goods imported under each of the paragraphs 
under consideration for the years ending June 30, 1910, 1911, and 1912, the duty col- 
lected, and the excess of tnis duty over the proposed uniform rate of 60 per cent. 
Importations for 1909 are also induded: 




1909. 

Cotton. 

Silk 

Metal 



136,366,624:96 

5,604,149.23 

351,119.50 



42,321,803.69 



60 per cent 
duties. 



121, 819, 974. 8» 

3,362,489.53 

210,671.70 



25,393,136.12 



1910. 

Cotton 

Silk, natural 

Cotton 

Silk, natural 

Silk, artificial 

Metal 

1911. 

Cotton 

SUk, natural 

Cotton 

Silk, natural 

Silk, artificial 

Metal (estimated) 



Value. 



$34,006,148.02 
3,757,077.71 



37,763,225.73 



7,019,283.70 
988,123.00 



8,007,406.70 



762,457.50 



791,390.49 



29,151,122.76 
6,379,947.33 



35,531,070.09 



6,666,693.97 
1,161,762.00 



7,828,455.97 



1,123,432.85 



800,000.00 



Duties. 



W per cent. 

120,403,688.81 

2,254,246.64 



22,657,935.45 

70 per cent. 
4,913,498.60 
691,686.10 



5,605,184.70 

60 per cent 
ana 4S cents 
(6748 p. ct.). 
514,152.38 

60 per cent 
ana 16 cents 
{64.16 p. a.). 
507,743.99 



60 per cent. 

17,490,673.67 

3,827,968.41 



21,318,642.08 

70 per cent. 
4,666,685.77 
813,227.40 



6,479,913.17 

60 per cent 
ana 46 cents 
(68.04 p. ct.). 
764,434.38 

60 per cent 
ana 16 cents 
(64 p. ct.). 
512,000.00 



Eznss over 
60 per cent. 



1701,928.37 
98,812.30 



56,650.69 



32,921.84 



890,313.20 



666,660.39 
116,176.20 



90,323.77 



32,000.00 



906,160.36 



Par. 349. 
Par. 402. 



Par. 350. 
Par. 350. 



Par. 405. 



Par. 17». 



Par. 349. 
Par. 402. 



Par. 350. 
Par. 350. 



Par. 406. 



Par. 1T9. 
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1912, 

Cotton 

Silk, natural 

Cotton 

Silk, natural 



Silk, artiflcial. 



Metal. 



Value. 



$30,049,843.11 
2,548,374.47 



33,498,217.58 



7,665,254.18 
640,992.83 



8,306,247.01 



972,066.33 



848,514.47 



Duties. 



60 per cent. 
$18,570,006.06 
1,529,024.67 



20,099,030.73 

70 per cent, 
5,365,677.93 
448,694.98 



5,814,372.91 

60 per cent 
ana 4^ cents 
(68.48 per 
cent). 
665,699.18 

60percetU 

ana 16 cents 

(64.09 per 

cent). 

543,848.35 



Excess over 
60 per cent. 



$766,525.42 
64,099.28 



830,624.70 



82,431.20 



34,704.22 



947,760.12 



Par.349« 
Par. 402. 



Par. 350. 
Par. 35a 



Par. 405. 



Par. 179. 



VALUE SUMMARY. 



Cotton 

Silk, natural. 
Silk, artificial. 
Metal 



Total 



1909 



$36,366,624.96 
5,604,149.23 



351,119.50 



42,321,893.69 



1910 



$41,025,431.72 

4,745,200.71 

762,457.60 

791,390.49 



47,324,480.42 



1911 



$35,817,816.73 

7,541,709.33 

1,123,432.85 

800,000.00 



45,282,958.91 



1912 



$38,616,097.29 

3,189,367.30 

972,066.38 

848,514.47 



43,625,045.30 



DUTY SUMMARY. 



Cotton 

BUS., natural. . 
Silk, artificial. 
Metal 



Total 



$21,819,974.89 
3,362,489.53 



210,671.70 



25,393,136.12 



$25,317,187.41 

2,945,932.74 

514,152.38 

507,743.99 



29,285,016.52 



$22,157,359.44 

4,641,195.81 

764,434.38 

512,000.00 



28,074,989.63 



$23,935,683.99 

1,977,719.66 

665,699.18 

543,848.35 



27,122,951.17 



Under the proposed reform the revenues of the Government will be disturbed only 
in a slight measure. Had the law as proposed been in operation the past three yeafs 
the difference in duty collected would have been 1890,313.20 for 1910, $905,169.36 for 
1911, and $947,760.12 for 1912. 

With this reasonable change the importers will not suffer heavy losses on their 
stocks and a speedier readjustment of business conditions will follow, while tJie stag- 
nation in business and destruction of property that would follow a radical change wfll 
be largely avoided. This should appeal to practically every importer of this mer- 
chandise, except that special class wno carry no stock but import their goods only 
after they have received orders for the same. It must be remembered, however, that 
tills class of merchant takes no business risks and operates without the safeguards, 
obligations, or conservatism which mark the merchant who imports and maintains a 
large stock with the attendant risks and expenses. 

The domestic manufacturer will find it easier to adapt himself to a moderate change 
which will at the same time give him all the necessary protection. 

The consumer will enjoy the advantages that flow from the competitive conditions 
which the proposed reform will ami)ly permit. 

We represent the class of importing merchants who desire to see a reform in the 
tariff, but at the same time believe that it should be made with prudence and wisdom, 
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ta promised hy the leaders of the ixew adiami8tratio&, m ord^ that aU intor os t e Bsay 
be safeguarded. 
This can best be done in the manner outlined in this brief. 

CONCLUSIOII. 

Paragraph 179 should be amended by striking fronl the last two Unas the woicb 
"l^c. per pound and," and diould retain the present rate of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 350 should be completely stricken from the act. 

paragraph 405 should be amended by striking from next to last line thereof the 
wofds 4^. per pound and in addition thereto, and should retain the present rate 
^ 60 per cent ad valorem. 

ParagranbA34fit, 402^ and 421 should Betain the present rate of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Dated January 23, 1913. 

Respectfully subnjiitted. 

Voss & Stern. 

GOLDBNBERG BrOS. <& Co. 

Einstein Wolff Co. 

G. SlELENBERG <& Co. 

J. K. StiefeA & Co. 
Shoninger Bros. 

Memorandum qf Importers Who Advocate a Uniform Ad Valorem Rate of 
60 Per Cent on all Laces, Embroideries, and Similar Articles. 

the advocates of a uniform 60 per cent rate. 

Tlie merchants who ask for a uniform rate of duty of 60 per cent upon all laces, 
embroideries, and similar articles are American importers whose interest lies in 
obtaining foreign-made merchandise upon the best terms. They seek to establish 

$e rate of duty at a level which will enable them to conduct tneir biisiness upon 
e bae^ of the greatest advantage to themselves. This coincides with the greate0t 
advantage to the consumer and to the Government. They are the old estsSxliehed 
^uses who have been engaged in the importing business from 30 to 50 years, and 
who, at the hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means on January 25, 1913. 
were represented by Mr. Charles Shoninger as spokesman', and submitted a brief 
si£;ned by such rejjresentative firms as Voss & Stem, Goldenberg Bros. & Co., Einstein, 
Wo\& & Co., G. Sidenbei^ & Co., J. K. Sti^el & Co., and Shoninger Bros. 

These importers do not advocate a 60 per cent rate because of any desire, primarily, 
tp protect capital invested in American manufacture. They are not concerned with 
tihe loss tibat may be suffered by the American industry as such, by a reduction in 
liie duty,, but only as it affects them as importers. They seek to encourage the Amer- 
iWL induatry in «^er to create a (^eck and curb to the foreigner who would other- 
wise be left in exclusive possession of the domestic market. Thia is a point worthy 
ef the greatest emphasis. Whatever is said in this memorandum in behalf of the 
Ainerican jnanufactur^ is not for his sake or benefit hmdamen tally, but in the interest 
qI mc^hant»who are impoorters. 

The fact that the leading importers ask for a 60 p^ cent rate shows their siiioaritv 
and fair-mindedness, and their claim should carry the weight and influence whicn 
sddian attitude deserves. 

THE ADVOCATES OF A 45 PER CENT RATE. 

A* group of men calling themselves the association of impiMrters of laces, embroid** 
eriae, veuings, nettings, and kindred articles, of New York, represented by Mr- 
Isaac Wein^urt as spokesman at the hearing before the committee on January 25» 
1913, requested a reduction of the rate to 45 per cent. 

This is a mushroom or^nization created within the past few weeks (or the special 
purpose of influencing tariff legislation. This association represents larse^y the inter- 
ests of foreign manufiicturers, some of whom carry stocks of merchandise h^e, and 
i|i a^ition dealers calling thems^ves imp(^ers, who in fact carry no stocks ot mer- 
chandise. Among their number are Swiss corpcurations and a large percentage of 
foreign citizens. For instance, Mr. Leumann and Mr. Boesch, the two partnera of 
Mr. Weingurt, are Swiss citizens permanently residing abroad, where the Ann operates 
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a large factory. The interests of this apcoup fiw entirely different from those of the 
American importers who ask for a uniform 60 per cent rate. The forei^ manufac- 
titfCffs in this group awn and operate probably twice as many machines in Europe as 
■eaaet in the entire United States. 

The real object on the part of this ^up of manufi^cturers and their associates in 
aaking a radical reduction in the rate is to benefit foreign factories and plants. Aa 
pointed out in their brief, they are willing to suffer a loss of $2,500,000 on their stocks 
4l merchandise heve to accomplish this. 

They are playing for high stakes — ^the destruction of the ABaerican manufacturer 
SIS a competitor, and then a monopoly of the market. 

The issue is between a group of foreign manufacturers who seek domination here 
^nd American importers and citizens paying municipal. State, and Federal taxes 
ipho have suiUcient foresight and wisdom to desire to create conditions which will 
be of pcarmanent and general benefit. 

THE OOKDmON0 80U6H7 TO BE ATTAINED. 

The importers asking a 60 per cent rate desire to maintain the highest possible 
<icffapetitive conditions between the foreign and domestic manufacturers in order that 
neither class may have control of the market. If the duty on laces and embroideries 
ifl lower than 60 per cent the domestic manufactiurer will lose his place as an important 
factor; the foreigners will be left in control of the market and will be free to dictate 
prices. There will be no domestic competition with wliich they will have to cope, 
saxd the consumer will have to pay the penalty because he will have no opportunity 
to buy his goods at prices which are determined by competitive conditions. 

On the other hand, these importers ask that certain inequalities and discriminatory 
provisions of the present act be eliminated and that a uniform ad valorem rate of 
60 per cent be fixed. This results in a considerable reduction of the rate at certain 
points, but the whole effect of such a course will be f&ii to the manufoctiurers both at 
home and abroad and will give a law which is simple to administer — a condition sadly 
lacking at the present time . This can be accomplished by eliminating the specific rates 
of 15 cents per pound in paragraph 179, of 50 cents per pound in paragraph 383, of 45 
cents per pound in paragraph 405 as affecting laces, embroideries, and allied articles, 
and by striking out completely paragraph 350, which gives a 70 per cent rate to the 
products of the lever or go through machines. 

The interests of the importers asking for a uniform 60 per cent rate are identical with 
those of the consumer and the Government. By maintaining competitive conditions 
at the maximiun point, the consumer will obtain the best prices which the industry 
on both sides of the Atlantic will permit, while the Government will in the long run 
have the most profitable results in revenue in consequence of the same conditions. 

As importers, their interests, like those of the Government and consumer, lie in 
having the domestic and foreign producers in a state most nearly approaching equality 
in order to obtain the best competitive results. 

Expmence and knowledge of conditions convince these importers that a 60 per 
cent rate is most likely to accomplish this. 

L08S OF VALUE IK BTOOSS OF MEROHANIHSE. 

The foreign manufacturers and their associates admit in their brief that they will 
have a loss of 12,500,000 in the value of their stocks of merchandise if the rate is reduced 
to 45 per cent, as requested by them. It is clear that they are willing to take thi« 
lafge loss because they are to receive their compensation in some other fonn, and tiiat 
it will be offset by the increased profit they hope to make from their foreign factories 
under the reduc^ rate. This is the secret and the reason for their willingness to 
undergo such a ^eat loss and sacrifice. 

The real American importers who carry huge stocks of merchandise will suffer a loss 
probably twice as large m the diminution of the value of their stocks, and they will 
receive no compensating advantages for it. The tremendous loss in stocks falling 
upon the American importers will be a blow to the importing business in this country 
wnose effects will be fer reaching and disaslarous. The accumulated profits of years 
will be swept away. 

These 45 per cent advocates really seek at one stroke to destroy the American 
importers and the American manufacturers, and then to have a clear and uncontested 
market to themselves. 
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BFPBCTS .ON REVENUE. 

The precise results of any reduction in duty upon the revenue can not be predicted- 
It is certain, however, that a 45 per cent rate will result in a ^reat falling off of the 
revenue received from laces and embroideries, since it will require the importation of 
many millions more of this merchandise than has ever yet been imported into the 
country to equal the present return from this source. 

If, as claimed in the brief of the 45 per cent advocates, this reduction in the rate 
does not diminish the domestic output, then of course the large revenues obtained 
from this line of importations will be vastly cut down. 

The truth is that with the growth of American production during the past few years 
in the output of the lever machine, and in spite of the increase of the rate to 70 per cent, 
there has been no falling off in the revenue from this source. The revenue under 
paragraph 350 was larger in 1912 than in either of the two preceding years during which 
the records were kept. 

The imports of all laces and embroideries in 1912 were larger than in 1909, when there 
was little domestic competition, but not so large as in 1910 and 1911,when tiie American 
competition had become effective. These results emphasize the fact that the use of 
laces and embroideries is controlled in a very appreciable measure by fashion, and tliat 
as luxuries they are not subject to the rules governing the consumption of articles of 
other classes. The falUng off in the importation of embroidered handkerchiefs from 
St. Gaul pointed out in the brief of the 45 per cent advocates is due to the fact that 
handkercniefs of that type (those made on frames) passed out of style. The foreigner 
with his conceded superiority as a designer and creator of fashion and style in laces and 
embroideries has an advantage which me American can not overcome, and which will 
tend to offset and equalize the effect of the rate of duty proposed . 

Comparing the years 1911 and 1912, the total reduction in importations shows a differ- 
ence 01 less flian 4 per cent, which proves that the domestic industry has not seriously 
interferred with importations, or that the rate of duty has affected the amount of tiie 
same. This difference can be accounted for by the fact that there was a reduced con- 
sumption, particularly in embroideries, because styles were opposed to their use, and 
by tne reduction in the general consumption of laces and embroideries because of 
business conditions and the need of economy in the use of luxuries arising from the 
increased cost of necessities. 

.. With substantial reductions about to be made in so many other schedules covering 
necessities and trust-controlled products and the resulting uncertainty as to effects 
upon revenue, the Government can not afford seriously to disturb so important and 
profitable class of revenue producers as luxuries like laces and embroideries. 

RBSULTS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY OF RATE BELOW 60 PER CENT. 

The domestic manufacturer is not so well established that he can stand a radical 
reduction of the tariff. Prior to the McKinley tariff, the rate was 40 per cent, and 
there was practically no domestic prod uction . From the Mc Kinlev tariff to the present 
act the duty has been 60 per cent, excepting under the Wilson Act, which gave a 50 
per cent rate. This 60 per cent rate did not encourage manufacturing here. Accord- 
mg to the brief submitted by the alleged Association of Importers, etc., the total 
American production prior to 1908 was between 10 per cent and 20 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. Under the impetus given to the trade by the favorable pro- 
visions of the act of 1909, the domestic production has increased until, according to the 
same brief, it now amounts to about 30 per cent of the total home consumption. 

The history of the domestic industry under our several tariffs proves that the Amer- 
ican manufacturers can not compete with the foreigner with a rate lower than 60 per 
cent. 

\\ ith the progre-s and headway that has been made in the American industry, how- 
ever, it will be eafe to e-tablish a uniform 60 per cent rate and eliminate the inequali- 
ties of the present act. The domestic manufacturers having had the advantage of the 
free importation of both lace and embroi(=ery machinery and the rate of 70 per cent 
uncer paragraph 350 upon the pror-ucts of the lever or go through machines for a period 
during which they have been able to become a real factor in the eituation, can now 
stand without this extra 10 per cent and the other factors in the act which cauFe a 
rate above 60 per cent. 

The hardship which the domestic manufacturer will suffer in consequence of having 
the rate put back to 60 per cent will be offset by their ability to ^t their raw materisJ 
<;heaper under the reduction to be made in other parts of the tariff act and by the use 
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of labor-saving machinery to which they are eure to have greater access in the near 
future. The disadvantages which the American manufacturers can not overcome are 
the greater artistic and cesigning ability of the foreigner, the large preponderance of 
machines abroad, and the cheapness of labor there. 

There are upward of 15,000 embroidery machines in Switzerland and Germany and 
only about 1,490 in this country. This formidable disparity in capacity of production 
-will always leave the American as the less important factor. 

The following tables, which have been accurately compiled, show the difference in 
labor cost: 



10-yard Schiffli machine costs, erected 

Stitcher per week. 

Watcher do — 

£huttler do — 

Hender do — 



10-yard SchifiOU machines with the automatic attachment costs, erected 

Stitcher (eliminated) 

Watcher per week. 

Shuttler do. . . 

Mender .do — 



In 
Europe. 



1 12,000 
8.00 
4.00 
2.75 
4.00 



18.75 



« 3,000 



5.00 
3.00 
4.00 



12.00 



In 

United 

States of 

America. 



$3,300 

30.00 

9.50 

5.60 

12.00 



67.00 



6,500 



12.00 

7.00 

12.00 



31.00 



10,000 francs. 



» 15,000 francs. 



It will be seen that our labor cost even on the machines with the automat attachment 
is more than two and one-half times that abroad. 

In the brief of the advocates of a 45 per cent rate much importance was laid upon 
the relatively few automat machines now in this country and the resulting advantsqges 
that the home manufacturers would have when these machines come into common 
use here. The fact is that these machines constitute only a small percentage of the 
machines used abroad. Out of 7,845 machines in Switzerland , for instance, only 1,363 
have the automat attachment. In the foreign factory of Mr. Weingart, spokesman of 
the 45 per cent advocates, there are 59 machines with and 73 machines without the 
automat attachment. 

Accordingly it will be seen that in the matter of the kinds of machinery in use, the 
domestic manufacturer is substantially on equal terms with the foreigner. 

If conditions in this country had been unduly favorable, a lar^ transplanting of 
foreign factories to the United States would have taken place, particularlv since 1909, 
when both lace and embroidery machines were admitted free of duty for a limited 
period and the rates in a number of particulars have been above 60 per cent. The fact 
18 that practically no foreign manufacturers began to operate here, but on the contrary 
during this same period the foreign manufacturers largely increased their own plants 
and the machine builders in Europe were kept busy night and dajr to fill the orders 
from factories. The foreigners knew they could more than hold their own against the 
American when the rate was above 60 per cent. If they can induce this Congress to 
place the rate below 60 per cent, they know that thfey will have the American market 
<x)mpletely within their grasp and tne American manufacturers eliminated as a com- 
petitor. It is against the creation of this condition that these importers desire to inter- 
pose their strongest opposition. 

While the importers asking for a 60 per cent rate do not seek the conservation of 
the American industry on account of any capital invested therein, it can not be an 
unimportant consideration to the committee to know that if the rate is reduced to 
45 per cent the industry will be grievously damaged, the investments in machinery 
will be injured, thousands of employees will be thrown out of positions, and a brancn 
of manufacture which is entering upon a stage of healthy growth will receive a set- 
hack from which it may never be able to recover. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A RATE BELOW 00 PER CFMT. 

A large reduction in revenue. 

Tremendous loss on stocks of American importers. , 

The curtailment and possibly the elimination of the American manufacturer as a 
competitor in an industry where he has less than one-third of the market under the 
present favorable conditions. 

Injury to and peiiiaps destruction of investments in the manufacture of laces and 
embroiaeries here and the loss of employment to thousands of American workmen. 

The creation of practically a monopoly in laces and embroideries for the benefit 
of foreign manufacturers. 

No benefit to the consumer, and probably a detriment, as the cost of laces and 
embroideries at home has been reduced since the American manufacturers became 
a factor in the market. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlie whole situation is one which requires great delicacy of treatment to foring^ 
about an adjustment most beneficial to all interests. The long and intimate experi- 
ence of the pioneer and prominent importing firms under our various tariff acts 
teaches them that the best results will come from a revision as follows: 

The specific rates of 15 cents per pound in paragraph 179, of 50 cents per pound 
in para^aph 383, and of 45 cents per pound in paragraph 405, as affecting laces, 
embroideries, and allied articles, should be stricken out and a duty of 60 per cent 
ad valorem should be retained. 

Paragraph 350 should be stricken from the act, so that the duty of 70 per cent m 
favor of the Lever or Gothrough machine product may be eliminated ana this prod- 
uct caused to pay the same rate as other laces. 

Paragraphs 349, 402, and 421 should retain the present rate of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

TESTIMOmr OF ISAAC WEIITGAET, OF NEW YOEK CITY. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Weingart. 

Mr. Weingart. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to 
preface my remarks with the statement that I represent over 50 
importing concerns, doinc^ an annual business of over $50,000,000 in 
the line of an article that last year paid a revenue to the (Government 
of $24,411,000, and in speaking of the article as a whole I should like 
to state it embraces goods made by different classes of ma/chinery. 
Of the $39,500,000 imported last year, $26,000,000 were made on 
embroidery machines, $7,500,000 on the lever oi ^o-through machines^ 
$1,000,000 were real hand-made laces, and $5,000,000 represented 
laces made on different kinds of machines, and included some 
$1,000,000 of handkerchiefs made in Belfast. 

This presentation is submitted on behalf of the Association of Im- 
porters of Laces, Embroideries, Veilings, Nettings, and Kindred 
Articles of New York, a trade organization embra<5ing in its member- 
ship over 50 firms and companies engaged in the lace and embroidery 
business, and including concerns which have both importing and 
domestic manufacturing interests. The firms and companies be- 
longing to this association have an aggregate average stock on hand 
of $25,000,000 of embroideries and laces in this country, but conditions^ 
in their business have become such that they strongly urge a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on embroideries and laces to 45 per cent, notwith- 
standing the fact that it would mean a loss of approximately 
$2 500 000 on their stock on hand, which they are ready to bear, 
by reason of the urgent necessity of making the reduction in the tariff 
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that they urge. The object of the submission of this memorandum 
is twofold: 

First. To urge the reduction of the duties imposed at present on 
embroideries etnd laces to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Second. To point out the desirability of placing in a separate 
schedule, and if possible in a single para^aph, with a fixea aod 
uniform ad vcdorem rate, the several provisions imposing tariff 
duties on laces and embroideries, which, in the tariff act of 1909, 
are scattered through four different schedules, to wit (a) paragraphs 
349 and 350 of Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute, and manuiactures of, 
levying a dutv of 60 per cent and 70 per cent, respectivdy ; (i) piffa- 
g^*&ph 179 01 Schedule C, metals, levying a duty of 15 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; (c) paragraph 383 of Schedule K^ 
wool, levying a duty of 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; 
and (d) paragraphs 402 and 405 oi Schedule L, silks, levying a duty 
of, respectively, 60 per cent ad valorem and 45 cents to 60 cents per 
pound, plus 60 per cent ad valorem in some instances. The grea^ 
majority of importations of embroideries and laces are embraced 
by paragraphs 349 and 350, first cited, being made of cotton. The 
total foreign value of importations of all kinds of laces and em- 
broideries railing under these two paragraphs for the year 1912 was 
$32,664,243, of which $7,620,749 paid 70 per cent duty under para- 
graph 350. The total importations of laces and embroideries for the 
year 1912, falling under all the paragraphs specified, aggregated 
$39,309,229 foreign value, and paid about $24,411,689 duties to the 
United States, exclusive of artificial silk laces and wearing apparel. 

This associaition recommends that a new schedule be adopted, to 
read substantially as follows, the language of paragraph 349 beiiig 
substantiallv retained, except that certain articles hereinafter re- 
ferred to, which do not belong in the class of embroideries and lace^ 
are taken out of the same 

The Chaibman. Which paragraph is that ? 

Mr. Weingart. Paragraphs 349 and 350. The new proposed para- 
graph should read substantially as follows : 

Lace window curtains, and all other lace articlee, handkerchiefs and all other 
ardcles rnade wholly or partly of lace or laces, or in imitation of lace; nets, nettinga, 
veils, veilings, quillings, trimmings, ornaments, handkerchiefs, and other articles or 
fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, whether in a plain or fancy 
letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqued, or scalloped, by 
hand or machinery for any purpose, or from which threads have been drawn, cut, or 
punched to produce open work, ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein 
described, in any part thereof, however small; hemstitched, tucked, flouncings or 
skirting; laces and embroideries in all widths, edgings, insertions, galloons, flouncings, 
bajids, bandings, or in any other form, 45 per cent ad valorem, provided that all 
said ajticies shall be thus dutiable, whether composed of cotton, silk^ artificial silk, 
tinsel, or metal thread, Indian rubber, vegetable fib^", or any material or materials 
whaitsoever, for whatsoever purpose used and by whatever process manufactured, or 
on whaite^^er machine, if any, ma<fe. 

This would require separate treatment for articles with which this 
association has no particular conc^n, but which now figure in para*- 
graph 349 in the tariflF act as follows: 

Napkins and wearing apparel made wholly or in part of lace or laces, or in imitatiim 
of laces; neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutmgs, braids, featherstitch br£dd& 
gorin^s, bands, bandings, belts, oeltings, bindings, cords, ribbons, tapes, webs, ana 
webbings and wearing apparel embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery. 
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This would then supersede paragraph 350 of the present law (be- 
sides the other sections cited), as far as applicable to laces and em- 
broideries, which reads: 

Laces, embroideries, edgings, inserting, galloons, flouncings, nets, nettings, trim- 
mings, and veils, composed of cotton, silk, artificial silk, or other material (except 
wool), made on the Lever or Gothrou^h machine, 70 per cent ad valorem: Provided. 
That no wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, or articles of any description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than that 
imposed upon the articles or the materials of which the same are composed. 

The CHAiRJdAN. On these latter articles which you seek to eliminate, J 

you say they pay a large amount of duty ? 

Mr. Weingart. The articles we want to eliminate we have no in- 
terest in, and we do not know what duty they do pay, but the articles 
for which we want a separate schedule made have paid a duty last year 
of $24,411,000. The articles which we want placed in a separate 
schedule and which are really articles of embroideries and laces, nets, 
and nettings, veils and veilings, we want you to consider. I believe 
if they are placed in a separate schedule, it will take away from them 
the fact that they should be placed in any way with ribbons or bands 
or tapes. 

Mr. Palmer. Are you taking embroideries out of the metal sched- 
ule, too ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Out of Schedules C, J, and K ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. What is the fourth schedule under which laces come 
now besides the metal and cotton schedules ? 

Mr. Weingart. They come under flax and hemp, they come under 
metals, they come under wool, and they come under silk. The wool 
laces are very insignificant. In fact, m the proposed provisions of 
the wool schedule we were put at 35 per cent. We have not any par- 
ticular interest and do not really recommend that they be retained at 
35 per cent. I think they should pay an equal duty with the rest 
of the articles, because they are the same article used for the same 
purpose. If it is a matter of fashion, and there may come a time 
when wool laces will be largely imported, and at that time we think 
they should pay the same rate of duty as silk and the others; so we 
ask that no exception be made as regards what the article is made of. 

Referring agam to the object of this statement which I am sub- 
mitting : 

I. 

It is respectfully submitted that the fair and adequate rate of duty to be imposed 
on laces and embroideries in the proposed revision of the tariff act — and to be stated 
in the separate paragraph dealing with laces and embroideries as proposed by us — 
should be not over 45 per cent ad valorem. That rate will yield adequate revenue to 
the Government, and materially more than the maintenance of the present provisions 
would, and will be fair also to the domestic industry. The present rates of duty, if 
continued, will in most cases prove prohibitory, thus resulting in a greatly diminished 
revenue, the very thing to be avoided. As we shall show, the present rates are in 
actual effect considerably higher even than they appear to be in terms. The domestic 
article, in the field that is now being exploited in this country, can be and is made 
for less than it costs to land the imported article in the United States at present rates. 
And the conditions which we shall point out will continue to favor the domestic 
industry, even if the duty be made 45 per cent or less. 
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These articles are staples, not luxuries, are used by all classes of the population, and 
should be kept fairly in reach of all. 

(1) The matter of revenue. 

We are within the facts in saying that if the present rates bf duty are continued, the 
revenue from imports of laces and embroideries will very soon diminish very greatly 
and before long will be practically extinguished entirely, and any fair-minded person 
acauainted with the conditions in th|^trade will substantiate this statement. This 
is due to the heavy and ever-growing increase in the domestic manufacturing of these 
articles during the past few years, resulting largely from the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, and the very great and uncalled-for and unnecessary protection 
now enjoyed by tne domestic manufacturer. There has been a large and increasing 
diminution of miportations of laces and embroideries during the past few years, and 
particularly since the tariff act of 1909 has been in force, despite tne large increase in 
our population and, on the other hand, a large absolute and relative increase in the 
manufacture and consumption of domestic laces and embroideries. While the ag^- 

fsite value of laces and embroideries of all kinds imported in 1907 into the United 
tates was $46,403,404 (including wearing apparel and other articles covered by the 
paragraph enumerated), in 1912 the aggregate of such importations was only $44,949,058, 
instead of a normal increase of at least 10 per cent in accord with the increase of popu- 
lation since 1907 . We import from England and France chiefly lever goods, so called 
because made on machines of that name, yet our importations from those countries 
of laces and embroideries shrank from $19,344,824 in 1907 to $13,230,234 in 1911, the 
intermediate years 1908, 1909, and 1910 showing an intermediate decline, as witness 
the figures $15,204,000, $15,950,000, and $14,645,597. The decrease of imporUtions 
from St. Gall to the United States during the year 1912 was over 9,000,000 francs, though 
production there has increased, the United States to-day taking only 32 per cent of 
St. GalPs output as against 45 per cent in 1907. Importations of embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs from St. Gall to the United States have fallen from $900,000 in 1910 to 
$600,000 in 1912. At the end of 1908, when the present tariff bill was being drafted, 
there were only 700 embroidery machines in tne United States; to-day there are 
double that number, the official records showing that there were 1,390 in October, 
1912. The * ' embroidery machines, ' ' so called , set up in the United States to-day have 
a capacity for manufacturing $16,000,000 of goods per annum, more than three times 
tb^t of the fiscal year 1908, wnile the total importations of goods made on such machines 
diuring the fiscal year 1912 were only about $37 ,000,000, duty paid. The lever machines 
in the United States have a capacity for manufaxituring about $10,000,000 worth of 
goods to-day, there being about 500 such machines to-day in the United States, of 
which about 400 were imported duty free since 1909, compared with a capacity in 1908 
of less than one-third, as against about twelve and a half million dollars of such goods 
now imported, duty paid. Accordingly, while the American manufactured laces and 
embroideries amounted to only about 10 to 20 per cent of the total consumption of laces 
and embroideries in 1908, they now amount to about 30 per cent. Impetus was given 
to American manufacture by the provision of the present act under which such ma- 
chinery could be imported free of duty for about 16 months after the new tariff act 
went into effect, instead of paying 45 per cent duty, but this home manufacturing 
business has become so profitable that the importation of such machinery continues, 
despite the reestablishment of the duty on the machinery. The threatened intro- 
duction of t)atented automatic embroidery machines in the industry in this country, 
hereafter referred to, which two concerns in this country use here already, would still 
further revolutionize the industry here, by eliminating the difference of cost of labor 
almost entirely, without regard even to the duty. 

The rates of duty on these articles in late years have been abnormally high, begin- 
ning with the McKinley Act, the purpose having been to stimulte an infant industry 
which, through the protection of the tariff and the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, no longer needs such protection. Laces and embroideries in all the 
history of the country never paid a higher duty than 40 per cent until the McKinley 
tariff. They have paid 60 per cent duty under the McJKinley tariff and under the 
Dingley tariff. They paid 50 per cent under the Wilson tariff, and thereafter the 
duty of 60 per cent was restored, and was even raised to 70 per cent on certain articles, 
to wit, those made on the lever or Gothrough machine, by paragraph 350 of the act 
of 1909. Only about $1,000,000 worth of real laces (handmade laces), as distinguished 
from machine-made laces and embroideries, were imported in 1912, and as to these there 
is no competition in this country, and they alone are true articles of luxury; yet the 
duty on these handmade laces was not raised by the act of 1909, while paragraph 
350, as seen, raised the rate to 70 per cent even. The history of section 350 is so 
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recent as to be within the memory of all who took any interest in the enactment of 
the act of 1909. The act ostensibly lowered duties, but here heavily raised them <n4 
the very class of goods which included laces of the cheapest grade, and this para- 
graph was notoriously framed to favor special interests. Thot^ the real laces are 
luxuries, their volume is comparatively ins%nificant, and for convenience of daasi- 
fication and in order to avoid the danger of their being smuggled into the United 
States, we favor including them in the proposed new general schedule of iftces and 
embroideties instead of segregating l^em. On the other hand, artificial silk laces 
and embroideries, under paragraph 405, now pay a duty of 45 cents per pound, in 
addition to the 60 per cent ad valorem rate, the total of $972,000 worth innorted in 191'^ 
having paid an aa valOTcm duty of as high a rate as 68.85 per cent on tne average. 

The present duties, if continued, will soon prove to be practically prohibitory itt 
many branches of the business, particularly in the grades of the articles which are 
made in this country. There is no possibility of the continuance «^ fairly competi- 
tive conditions between the domestic and foreign manufacturers under the existing 
rates; indeed, in certain grades, competition is practically nearing an end already. 
The revenue will naturally feel the effect unless conditions are changed, and we 
are convinced that otherwise instead of being one of the most important producers 
of revenue to the Government this class of articles will soon substantially disappear 
as a revenue producer. 

Tile fate that is likely to be encountered by the industry of importing embroideries 
and laces generally is well illustrated by the experience had wtth Nottingham lace 
curtains. These Were very extensively imported into the United States formerly, 
bnt have fallen off so much that, as was noted by Mills & Gibb, of New Yoii, tSe 
importations of Nottingham lace curtains and curtain nets fell off according to die 
figures collated by the American consul at Nottingham to a total of $236,171 m value 
in 1903 and to $78,104 in 1907 and $46,887 during the first 11 months of 1908. To-day 
there are practically no importations whatevet* of Nottingham lace curtains, because 
the tariff has for years been absolutely prohibitory, and home industries were built 
up which made importation impossible. 

The new proposed duties would not decrease the volume of importations of laces 
and embroideries into the United States over the aggregate of the past year, but the 
more serious problem is to meet the necessity of domg something to meet the large 
and still greater impending falling off of importations m order to enable the Govern- 
ment to continue to realize substantial revenue from its collections of customs duties 
on these articles, and permit the importing business to continue and in order to 
prevent a deterioration m the quality and character of the articles used in the United 
States. The proposed new provisions would tend greatly to protect the Uni1«d 
States Government in continuing to realize revenue from this important class of 
articles. 

In connection with the probable effect of the proposed reductions upon the volume 
of importations, it should be remembered that the reduction is lik^y to permit of 
bringing in grades of imported goods at prices at which they can be sold here, whidi 
are at present not imported at all. Moreover, lace and embroideries are bought by 
Hie consumer of the completed article largely in accordance with the pecuniary con- 
dition of the women purchasing the same, and only in part in accordance with die 
design . Under the proposed reduction the consumer will get better value for his money 
and a better class of goods is likely to be imported for our own market. 

(2) The existing rates of duty, while apparently running from 60 per cent up, are 
really much higher. 

The present rates hereinbefore pointed out are, respectively, 60 per cent, 70 percent,. 
15 cents a pound and 60 per cent, and 45 cents a pound and 60 per cent, acconiing 
to the constituent materials, etc. But in actual effect they run much higher and for 
the following reason : The duty is imposed not on the basis of foreign cost of produc- 
tion, but on the basis of foreign market price. In other words, the ad valorem duty 
is applied on the foreign manufacturer's profits as well as on the foreign cost of pro- 
tiuction. An example will show what this means. Suppose a manufacturer's profit 
on an article made on the lever machine, costing $1 to produce, is 20 per cent on his 
selling price, then the foreign market price is $1.25; 70 per cent of this $1.25 is 87^ 
cents, which is 87 i per cent of the foreign cost of production. Add to this the duty 
on boxes and coverings, the ocean freight, marine insurance, totaling at least another 
3 J per cent, and we have a total of 91-cent protection enjoyed by the domestic manu- 
facturer over the imported article. That is to say, measuring the actual cost of pro- 
duction abroad against the actual cost of production in the United States, 1^ ad va!o» 
rem rates now imposed are considerably more than they appear to be in the words of 
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the tari^ act. Taking the same illustration used above, a 45 per cent rate, which is 
the maximum we suggest, would really amount to 6(^ per cent protection, if the foreign, 
cost of production be compared with domestic cost of production — the only fair com- 
parison. And 60 per Cent protection is ample for every fair and suitable consideration 
to die domestic industry. 

(3) The conditions will continue to favor the domestic industry with a 45 per cent 
duty or less. 

This industa-y is now more than ever on a machinery basis. Indeed, with the most 
recent inventions and improvements the item of labor in the total cost of production 
is comparatively negligible. Therefore in so far as labor is concerned the domestic 
industry is not at a disadvantage that amounts to anything in the fields which it is 
exploiting and will continue to exploit. Nor is tiiere any great disadvantage to it in 
the other items going to make up cost of production. Hence a duty of 45 per cent 
(which in effect really amounts to €0 per cent protection and more, as we have shown) 
will still leave the domestic manufacturing industry a considerable advantage — 
what we should call a fairly competitive one^ that will grow greater as time goes on. 

During the last few years there have developed here and abroad a number of auxil- 
iary improvements in connection with embroidery machines which tended to require 
appreciably less manual labor, and thereby proportionately decreased the cost of 
production. The most important of these is tne automat attacnment to the embroidery 
machine. This invention has revolutionized the manufacturing of embroideries and 
laces abroad, and if extensively made use of in this country will eventually enable 
the cheaper and medium grades of these articles to be made in this country to the 
total exclusion of the imported article irrespective of the fact whether or not the rate 
of duty of 45 per cent be granted or not. The automat greatly reduces the amount of 
skillea labor necessary, and thereby enormously decreases tne cost of production of 
the article. The reduction in the cost of production, however, is not tne only ^ing 
accomplidied by the automat. By its use the workmanship of a skilled stitcher 
(called a puncher) can be duplicated without limit. One puncher can keep 15 auto- 
matic machines supplied with work, and inasmuch as one of these machines can 
produce $15,000 wortn of merchandise in a year's time one puncher can make sufficient 
cards to produce $225,000 per year, every dollar of which will be of equal quality of 
workmanship, while without the automatic attachment machines now in general use 
in this country would require 25 skilled men to produce a like amount. 

Aside from this there would be nothing which would prevent the punching of these 
cards abroad and importing them for use in this country, in this way doing away in a^ 
la^ measure with die need of any skilled punchers over here. 

There are to-day over 2,000 of these automats in use in Europe, and although this 
machine has been in use for two years there, there are but 180 infuse in this country 
to-day, which are being operated, however, only by two firms. 

The reason that these machines have not been put to greater use in this country is 
because these machines are patented and because at present there is a deadlock 
between the various interests controlling them. There is nothing, however, to pre- 
vent these int^ests from getting together, and when they do they will be in possession 
through their control of tne automat of a weapon that will enable them to control in 
the United States the manufacturing of embroideries and laces of this class so effec- 
tually as to establish for themselves an absolute monopoly. 

Yet to-day, in spite of the fact that Europe is maxing use of this wonderful cost- 
saving invention and that the industry in this country is not making great use of the 
same, the American manufacturers were able to successfully drive the total consump- 
tion in the United States of imported laces and embroideries down from 90 per cent 
(value of the imported article against the domestic in 1908) to 70 per cent of the value- 
of the entire consumption of the laces and embroideries in the United States for 1912. 

What then will be the result when the great saving in cost is brought about by the 
general introduction in this country of the automat? 

Certainly conditions under which the domestic article can be sold at a profit for 
less than the f © eign article costs to land before any profit is made on it at all are neither 
fairly competitive nor equitable to the great mass of consumers of all classes within 
whose reach on fair terms these articles ought to be kept. 

It ifl wrong to cla«8 the^e articles as luxuries. They are ueei by all clashes of people- 
While not necessities — in the senpe that articles of food and pome other things s^re — 
they are certainly not luxurie*' un^'er prepent standards of life in this country, the 
only difference being that the richer persons uee finer goods, and the poorer pereons 
use cheaper goods, and it is unfair to make them luxuries, by placing them out of 
the reach of those in moderate circumstances, who would otherwipe use them. There 
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is practically no woman in this country whoee station is so low that she does not wear 
some kind of lace and embroidery. Therefore, they should not, in our opinion, 
be treated as luxuries and placed in the same class that diamonds and precious 
stones are. 

It is also important to remember that laces and embroideries are used very largely 
as raw material for the manufacture of a vast variety and number of completed 
articles of manufacture made and sold here, and they should, therefore, be regarded 
as raw material, which should be supplied at reasonable prices to the manufacturers 
of such complete A articles, in orc'er to enable them to turn out completed manu- 
iactured articles at lower prices. 

(4) There will be a« additional argument for the reduction asked for, if the duties 
on cotton yams and on other raw material — ^which are used in making these articles — 
are also to be reduced. 

The cotton yam used both in the United States and abroad, in making most of 
these articles, is of Egyptian cotton. If any rec'uction in the yams is to be made, 
an additional reason exists for the reduction on the articles in question. So also 
as to other articles which are raw material in the manufacture of embroideries and 
laces here. 

II. 

Under this head we respectfully submit that the tariff duties imposed on laces 
and embroideries should be at a fixed and uniform ad valorem rate, irrespective of 
the particular machines on which they were made, and no matter what the con- 
stituent materials are. A single separate schedule should be made to cover them. 

In the tariff act of 1909 laces and embroideries are included in Schedule C, metals, 
paragraph 179; Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute, paragraphs 349 and 350; Schedule 
K, wool, paragraph 383; Schedule L, silks, para^aphs 402 and 405. 

(h) There is no reason or justification for makmg differences, in the rates of duty 
imposed, between laces and embroideries made on a particular kind of machine and 
those made on other machines. 

We scarcely think any argument is necessary on this point. Paragraph 350 of the 
present law, which imposes a higher rate of duty if the articles are mac'e on the Lever 
or Grothrough machine than if on any other machine, is in our judgment indefensible 
on any theory of tariff framing. 

It should be remembered that the method of fixing duties in accordance with the 
particular machine upon which the article was made, was first inserted in the tariff 
of 1909, and is unprecedented, unjust, and most confusing. It raises all sorts of 
troublesome questions as to the character of the machine involved, and discriminates 
for or against particular machines without the slightest justification. Moreover, it 
opens the door to colorable changes in the names and characters of the machines, in 
order to bring the product under more favorable paragraphs of the law than contem- 
plated by the lawmakers. On whatever machine the article is made, the product 
remains lace or embroidery, and they are used for essentially the same purposes. 
We respectfully submit that this discrfminatory provision should be eliminated . 

(c) In the interest of fair and uniform administration of the law, to do awajr with 
the confusion and complications now existing and to enable those engaged m this 
busineas to know just what duties they should count on, the rate on these articles 
should be a fixed and uniform ad valorem one, no matter what the materials of which 
they are composed. 

According to the tables prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
<3ommerce and Labor, showing imported merchandise entered for consumption in 
the fiscal years 1910 to 1912, laces, embroideries, and allied articles paid substantially 
10 per cent of the total duties collected by our Grovemment. In other words, 10 per 
cent of the total revenues collected from import duties in 1910-1912 was collected 
from these articles. Surely they are sufficiently important to justify those engaged 
in importing them in making the reasonable request that the duties be so fixed as to 
be umform, certain, and free from confusion or unnecessary complication, and that 
they should be put in a separate schedule by themselves. 

Under the present law, laces and embroideries pay the following rates, so far as 
depends on the materials of which they are composed: If composed wholly or in chief 
values of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, etc , 60 per cent (paragraph 349); *if 
composed of silk as the component material of chief value, 60 per cent (paragraph 
402) ; if having artificial or imitation silk or artificial or imitation horsehair, 45 cents 
per pound and 60 per cent (paragraph 405); if having metal threads, 15 cents per 
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pound and 60 per cent (paragraph 179); if having wool, 50 cents per pound and 60 
per cent (paragraph 383).^ 

Now, there is always the possibility of difference of opinion as to what is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. The same lace or embroidery may contain metal 
threads, cotton silk, imitation silk, or horsehair. Endless confusion results, and the 
importer frequently can not know definitely under what classification the particu- 
lar article he is bringing in is going to be put until it has actually arrived and been 
appraised. This is as unjust as it is unnecessary. Again, according to the method 
of administration of the act, where the article contains, for example, a metal thready 
the duty imposed is not on the basis of the weight of the metal thread, but on the 
weight of the entire article, which thus pays 15 cents per pound, plus 60 per cent 
ad valorem, though the metal thread may be the least miportant single component. 
(Shoninger case, T. D. No. 31661). What we earnestly urge is that a uniform, single, 
ad valorem rate be imposed, and we submit that in the interest of fair administration 
this suggestion should be aaopted. 

(d) A provision on the above lines would be clear and absolutely free from difl^- 
culty in administration, and it would do away with the existing evils which have 
been pointed out above. Of course, this provision, if made a separate schedule, as 
we suggest, would require that the other articles now mentioned in paragraph 349^ 
hereinbefore enumerated, other than embroideries and laces proper, should be placed 
in a separate paragraph by themselves, with provision for appropriate rates of duty. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in behalf of the Association of Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, Veilings, Nettings, and Kindred Articles. 

Hyman Bauman & Co.; Beck & Co.; Bilwiller Bros.; Brueck & Wilson 
Co.; Burr & Hard wick; Crown Veiling Co.; Dieckerhoff, Raflloer & 
Co; Flatau <& Steiner; Grauer-Frey; Groetzinger Bros. & Su^enheimer; 
M. Goodman & Co.; Heilbrun Falk <& Co.; Arnold B. Heme & Co.; 
Hoffmann, Huber & Co.; Hydeman & Lassner; E. Jacob & Co.; Louis 
H. Junod <& Co.* Klauber Bros. Co.; Kriesemer & Co.; Krower & Tyn- 
berg (Inc.); Labhard & Co.; Leumann, Boesch & Weingart; Levi Sond- 
heimer & Co.; Fred. Ludewig <& Co.; Max Mandel; Wm. Meyer & Co.; 
A. & L. Metzger; Mills & Gibb.; Muser Bros.; Naef Bros.; Neuburger 
<& Co.; Oppenheimer Alder & Son; Oppenheim Stem & Hacker; M. H. 
Pulaski Co.; Rappolt & Co.; Reichenbach & Co.; Jacob Rohner; Stau- 
der & Co.; Stein Doblin & Co.; Steinfeld Co.; D. Strauss; Streep Mil- 
ler & Kessell; Tobler Bros. & Co.; S. M. Toplitz Co.; P. K. Wilson 
& Son; Wohl South <fe Co.; Zahner & Schiess Co.; I. Zendman Son 
& Co.; Zurcher & Seller. 
January 23, 1913. 

Mr. Harrison.. As I understand your argument, Mr. Weingart, 
you believe that all those present rates of 60 and 70 per cent which 
now are great revenue producers, will, as the American industry im- 
proves, certainly as to the Lever and Gothrou^h laces and the Not- 
tingham laces, prove more and more prohibitive and the revenues 
will dwindle ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir; that is our contention. 

Mr. Harrison. So you are recommending a rate, or rather that 
the rate be reduced in order to continue the importations coming in ? 

Mr. Weingart. That is our position. Our position is, the rate 
ought to be a competitive one. 

Sir. Harrison. Of course you recognize it is highly competitive 
now? 

Mr. Weingart. We recognize that it is highly competitive at the 
present time, but that the present American domestic production 
IS not yet getting the share it will get within a very short time. 
In other words, it is only within the recent years that the domestic 
article has begun to be a factor in any way. 

1 We do not refer here to the 70 per eent rate imi>osed if made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, as 
that has been already pointed out. 
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Mr. Patnb. I finppose you haye Hotieed the imp<»rts have iaweased 
xinder paragraph 350 from year to year ? 

Mr. WsiNGABT. Mr. Payne, we Ii^ave so statistics going back prior 
to the ^iaotm^:it of the last oill. 

Mr. Payne. The statistics are right here [indieatizig]. 

Mr. Weingabt. These articles were embraced in the same schodulQ 
m embroideries and laces, which paid 60 per cent. 

Mr. Payne. The^ are statistics under paragraph 350, right here 
{indicating]. There is no mystery about them. 

Mr. Weingabt. We have the facts that 

Mr. Payne (interposing). Let me tell you that in 1910 there was 
A trifle over $7,000,000; mall, 1911, $6,793,000; in 1912, $8,382,000. 

Mr. Weingabt. The reason why they have increased in the past 
year is not on account of their not hein^ made cheaper in this country, 
out because fashion has favored this class of laces made on the 
I^ver or GotJarough machine as against laces made on embroidery 
machines. 

Mr. Payne. The fact is the revenue has been large and is increasing. 

Mr. Weingabt. No; that is not a correct statement. The revenue 
has increased this year 

Mr. Payne (interposiag). I have read you the statistics. 

Mr. Habbison. The witness is perfectly correct in saying we have 
not any separate statistics back of the Payne law, because we have not. 

Mr. Payne. That is all true. I did not pretend we had. I only 

fave three years to show they are increasing under the 70 per cent 
uty. I will admit there were a good many before we imported 
these machines free of duty. Undoubtedly the imports were impor- 
tant before that time. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Weingart, there is one thing I would like 
to ask you before you are excused. What do you sav in reference 
to the amount of the American production of these laces that are 
made on the Lever and Gothrough machine ? 

Mr. Weingabt. It was stated here yesterday that the American 
production was in the neighborhood oi $2,500,000, and the gentle- 
man making that statement made it on the strength of a statement 
made by a previous gentleman. 

The Chaibman. What do you say? 

Mr. Weingabt. According to the statements of the prior gentle- 
man, there are 527 Lever machines. These machines run m two shifts. 
The operatives or the twist hands on these machines, according to 
the statements made here, receive $30 to $35 per week, or equivMent 
to about $1,600 per year, and if those machmes are only operated, 
as we believe, about three-quarters capacity or even two-third» 
capacity, it would employ 700 of these experts at a salary of $1,600 
per year, which is $1,120,000. They said there are 5,000 girls em- 
ployed in this industry. Let us say there are only 4,000. Those 
girls get an average salarv or wage of $8 a week, or $400 a year, 
making $1,600,000. So the amount of salaries paid is $2,720,000. 
They state the entire production, finish and all, is only $2,500,000. 
They have stated that the labor is 40 per cent of the cost oi the 
finished article. We claim it is not; but assuming their arguments, 
if their labor is $2,700,000, then- production must be $6,700,000, which 
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^ ia eQ^f onmty with the i^J^ia, because the Lever machine is ci^pable 
of produchig s^t its full capacity $20,000 i)er year, and 527 machinea 
a.re capable of producijog $10,000,000, aud if they are operated on the 
basis of three-quarters of their capacity they produce $7,500,000. 

According to the best information we have been able to gather, and 
according to these very figures, the domestic production of the J^ever 
;Qod9 to-day is $7,500^000, compared with an importation of 
17,500,000 from abroad, plus a duty of $5,000,000 or $12,500,000. 
Jlonsequently to-day the tever goods are furnishing in the neighbor- 
hood of one-third of the domestic consumption. This has aU been 
fcorought about in the very short period of three and one-half to four 
years, in an article which it is very diflBoult to establish in a short time, 
and we maintain that if the duty be retained as it is it will only be a 
question of a few years when the foreign article will be shut out, the 
i=iame as the Nottingham lace curtains are to-day, where, as has been 
testified yesterdajr, the consumption of American-made goods is 
$8,000,000, as against an imported value of something like $40,000 
or $50,000 or $60,000. That is my statement so far as the Lever goods 
a,re concerned. 

Mr. Hill. You recognize the fact, however, that there is a heavy 
duty on the yarns and that the yarns are almost entirely imported ? 

Mr. Weingart. In a measure, they are imported. 

Mr. Hill. And the larger the industry gets the greater will be the 
importations of yarns; so your statement in regard to revenue falling 
oflf should be modified to that extent. 

Mr. Weingabt. I understand it is the purpose of this committee to 
reduce the duty on yarns, which will in a measure enable the domestic 
people to further compete with the foreign articles; but I want to call 
attention to the fact that it is a fallacy to believe that these domestic 
industries receive only a protection of 70 per cent on the foreign cost 
of production. Actually we are paying a duty of from 90 to 125 per 
cent on the foreign cost of production. The foreign manufacturer 
sells his goods at a minimum profit of 20 j>er cent on his cost of pro- 
duction, and in some cases it nms as high as 50 per cent ; and he sells 
a $1 article for $1.25, for instance. We are compelled, under the tariff 
law, to pay duty, not on the foreign cost of production, but oh the 
foreign market price, so we pay a duty of 87^ per cent on the foreign 
cost of manufacture. Added to that, Mr. Chairman, are the expends 
itures for freight, insurance, etc. Thus, you see, the domestic article 
has a protection of about 90 per cent, as against the foreign cost of 
production. 

As I stated before, the articles that I am appearing for are divided 
into two classes, primarily, those made on the embroidery machines 
representing about $25,000,000 to $26,000,000 importations, and those 
made on the Lever machine representing but $7,500,000. The larger 
interests are those made on the embroidery machines, and that indus- 
try has so increased in this country that there are to-day some 
$16,000,000 of it produced here, as agamst $24,000,000 imported, 
plus a duty of $14,000,000, or $38,000,000, about 30 per c^t. 

But conditions in this line are going to be changed very quicUy. 
In the last few years there has been invented an automatic embroid- 
ering machine which does away with the skilled embroiderer. It 
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operates on the same principle as a pianola. The skilled workman 
makes an original design of the article, punches a card, and all that 
is necessary is to put this card on a macnine and produce any quan- 
tity of the goods. One of the chief difficulties we have had ana one 
of the items going into the cost of the manufacture of this article is 
the skilled laborer who leads the machine. By means of this auto- 
matic attachment this skilled labor is largely done away with, and one 
skilled laborer can produce a card or he can produce sufficient cards to 
make $225,000 worth of these articles, every dollar of which will be of 
equal quality. He, being an expert man, will be able to produce 
$225,000 of his own skill by means of these cards, and in that way will 
eliminate the high-priced labor which we have had. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where is that machine made ? 

Mr. Weingart. Two thousand of those machines are now in oper- 
ation in Europe, and notwithstanding that fact, there are only 188 
in operation in this country. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Where are they made ? 

Mr. Weingart. They are made in Switzerland. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They are foreign machines ? 

Mr. Weingart. They are foreign machines. 

Mr. Hill. Are they patented ? 

Mr. Weingart. les; they are patented. 

Mr. Hill. Is there a limitation made by the foreign patentee of 
the number that shall be used in the United States ? 

Mr. Weingart. That is the question I am coming to right now. 
Those machines are owned by certain parties, and those people that 
own the patents in this country have not introduced them largely into 
this country, but have kept them to themselves for the reason that 
they have notyet arrived at a working basis. 

Mr. Hill. What is the working basis they want to get at ? 

Mr. Weingart. I do not know. They have not yet reached a 
basis where they have opened them to the American public. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know who the firm is ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. Hill. Please state the name of the concern that owns the 
patent for the United States and refuses to allow anybody else to use 
it but themselves. 

Mt. Weingart. Loeb & Schoenfeld. 

Mr. Hill. They are in Europe, are thejr not? 

Mr. Weingart. They are here in the United States, in Matteawan. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any other concern involved ? 

Mr. Weingart. They also manufacture abroad. 

Mr. Hill. But there is one concern manufacturing in the United 
States and owning the patent rights for 100 machines, and refusing 
to allow anybody else to use them ? 

Mr. Weingart. No; that is not correct. I will explain it. 

Mr. Hill. I think it needs some explanation. 

Mr. Weingart. There is one concern that owns the original patent 
rights on the automatic machine in this country, and there has been 
an improved machine which has been introduced, and of which there 
are eight in this country. 

Mr. Hill. As against 2,300 in Europe ? 
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Mr. Weingart. Two thousand in Europe. There is at present a 
controversy as to the privilege or the rignt of operatiojg tnose ma- 
chines in this country. It is only a question of getting together 
which will enable these houses or owners of these patents to establish 
these machines in this country. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask this question : Do you think it would tend 
to ''get together," as you call it, to lower the rate of duty to the for-- 
eign manufacturer? Would it not be wiser to wait until they get 
together ? 

Mr. Weingart. If you wiU permit me, I will answer the question 
directly. The proposition is this : If the duty remains as it is, it will 

Elace in the hands of the owners of this patent the privilege of estab- 
gJting in this country a virtual monopoly of this article. Notwith- 
standing the fact 

Mr. Hill (interposing). Haven^t they got it now? 

Mr. Weingart. One moment. Let me finish, please. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these machines are in common use 
abroad by everyone in the industry, and that these 2,000 ma- 
chines have been in operation for the past two to three years, the 
domestic manufacturer, not making use of this wonderful cost- 
saving invention, has been enabled to undersell the imported article 
made on these automatic machines. 

Mr. Hill. It seems to me a wise business proposition for this com- 
mittee to know about the terms of the use of these machines, and the 
absolute monopoly, before they lower the rate of duty — ^whatever 
they may do afterwards — and turn over the consumption of 90,000,- 
000 people to one concern in Europe. 

Mr. Weingart. It is not one concern in Europe, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Hill. But these are acting under license. 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir; they are not. The machines are not sold 
with any royalty. They are sold outright. The machines are owned 
by everybody who manufactures goods abroad. There is no monop- 
oly there. There is no concerted action there. 

But the point I make is that, notwithstanding the fact the foreign 
manufacturers have been using these 2,000 machines for the past 
two years and saving this great cost of labor, they have not been able 
to compete with the domestic manufacturer who has not made use of 
these machines. 

When this machine is introduced into this country (and the princi- 

{)al cost of producing goods is skilled labor), the article will be manu- 
actured in this country at such a low price that the foreign artide 
will be shut out almost entirely, and the $24,000,000 revenue which 
the United States is getting now at the present time will dwindle from 
$24^000,000 to $18,000,000 and from $18,000,000 to $12,000,000 
until we win have a repetition of the condition brought about by the 
Nottingham schedule. 

Mr. FoRDNEY . May I ask a question right there ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You say as soon as that machine gets well estab- 
lished in this country the prices wiU be so low, as I understood you, 
that foreign competition can not survive? 

75262— J— 13 14 
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Mr. WEiNGAitT. That is conrect. 

Mr. PbRDNE'ri That machine is in use in the olA country 1 

Mr. Weingabt. Yes, sir. 

*Mr. FoHt)NEY. Then why, in the name of common sense, do they 
not produce cheaper, if we can produce cheaper ? 

Mr. Weingart. I am stating that they are pr6ducing dieia-per to- 
duy, but notwithstanding the fact that they are making use of thii3 
e^fet-savihg invention, the domestic manufacturers, not making use 
of it, are able to undersell them. 

'Mr. PoRDiTEY. What you are afraid of is that when we ^et into 
the use 6f these machines, we will make it so low we can give it to 
the consumer? 

Mr. Weingart. I did not say that; no, sir. 

Mr. FoRNDEY. The foreigner can not compete with us then ? 

Mr. Weingart. There is a difference between reducing the price 
And giving it away. They are two diflferent thmgs. 

'Mr. Fordney. Keduce it so the foreigner, with his cheap labor 
and some machine owned in Europe and made in Europe, can ilot 
corilpete with us at all? 

Mr. Weingart. That is correct. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you think that is quite correct ? 

Mr. Weingart. I do not think it; I know it. 

I am making this statement on behalf of a number of concerns 
interested ^ 

Mr. FoRDNEY (irtterposing). You know it? Let me find out how 
you know it. 

Mr. Weingart. Because I am a manufacturer of embroideries 
myself. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where? 

Mr. Weingart. Abroad. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Oh, ho. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Weingart. I will go a little further, because I represent con- 
cems that manufacture in this country. 

Mr. FoRDiNEY. You represent an association of what ? 

Mr. Weingart. An association of importers and domestic misinu- 
fadturers of efmbroideries, of laces, nets, and nettings, veils and 
vi^ilings. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. They always ask for lower rates of duty ? 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir; I want to state this much for the embroid- 
erers in our line, that we have always made a profit, Whatever the 
dtitii^ imposed. We have never in a measure objected to it, becausie 
it has been to our advantage 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Weingart 

Mr. Weingart (interposing). Please permit me to finish my 
stotement ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Weingart. We would not appear here asking for h reduction 
©f duty, because we are only the losers if our stocks should depreciate 
and if our volume of business may be reduced through a reduction of 
tariff. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. At the same time you are interested in matittf iictiilv 
ing abroad and you would not be the loser, of course. 
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Mr. TViJiNOART. No; we are both manufacJturers in this country 
alftd matltifacturiEjrfe abroad, ot some of the houses We represent are. 

I want to make this statement, that I, for my iirm and the other 
firms that I represent, have plans made and are preparing, if the duty 
is reduced or if it is left as it is, to open an establishment and factories 
in this country as soon as we are able to make use of this automatic 
embroidery machine. 

Mr. FoBDNET. Bless my soul, tell me under oath — and yoti are 
under oath 

Mr. Weingart (interposing) . I know I am, sir. 

Mt. FoRDNEY. Tell me how, in the name of God, you can transfer 
your factory from Europe to the United States and begin the manu- 
facture of an article under free trade or lower rates of duty that 
ydti can not manufacture here now. 

Mr. Weingart. You ask me *' under free trade." We will elimi- 
nate that, because we are not asking for free trade. We are asking 
for a 45 per cent ad valorem duty. 

As to the second question, we do not propose to transfer our facto- 
ries to this country, because we do busmess with the rest of the 
world, and, as I have stated to you, the United States is only to-day 
taking 32 per cent of this production. We supply Australia, Eng- 
land, Prance, Germany, Ireland, Canada, and tne world with em- 
broideries. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How could j^ou do business here under a lower rate 
of duty when you can not do it under a high rate of duty ? 

Mr. Weingart. We can do it under a high rate of duty. 

Mr.FoRDNEY. Why do you not transfer that foreign industry here 
now? 

Mt. WEINGART. That is the very point 

Mt. PoRDNET (interposing). Yes; that is the very point, and it is a 
mightj^ohited one, too. 

Mr. Weii^gart. Because it would be a poor business proposition 
for us to put up machinels which within the course of a few months, 
possibljr, would be obsolete, when we are waiting for the opening of 
a machine which can produce goods in this country at a less cost. 
In other words, we have ourselves ready 

Mr. PoRDNEY (interposing). You have made a lot of statements 
here 

Mr. Weingart (interposing) . And I have made them under oath, 
too. 

Mr. FoRBNEY. I know you have. I want to ask a question. I do 
not want to be discourteous under any circumstances. You say this 
machine will be obsolete 

Mr. Weingart (interposing). I did not say ''obsolete.'' 

Mr. PoRDNEY. Oh, yes; you did. 

Mr. Weingart. I correct myself, if I did so. It would not be up 
to date^ I will say. It would not be able to compete in manufac- 
turing the goods because of the competition of the newer machines. 

Mr. PoRBNEY. It is made under a patent owned by one concern in 
Etoope 

Mr. Wter^GARt (ititel^osing) . Which one are you referring to ? 

Mr. PoRDNEY. I am ref emng to the one you are talking about. 
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Mr. Weingart. The reason we have not put a factory up in this 
country is that we want to wait until we can set up an Automat in 
this country. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where is that machine made ? 

Mr. Weingart. That Automat machine is being made in Germany, 
and one is being made now in Switzerland. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You are just waiting to put up this factory in this 
countryuntil you can get that later improved machine ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You are operating under a high rate of duty, and 
it would not pay to operate now, even though you had the machines, 
as well as it would if you had a lower rate of duty ? 

Mr. Weingart. Then it would pay 

Mr. FoRDNEY (interposing). You are asking for a 25 per cent 
reduction? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir; from 60 to 45. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you think you will ever come back and ask for 
26 per cent more, if you get 25 per cent now? 

Mr. Weingart. I would not know what the conditions are that 
might develop. It might be so we could manufacture goods here 
without any duty. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But you would know, as an importer located in 
this country, importing foreign goods and manuiacturing foreign 
goods in a forei^ country, that you would always ask for a low rate 
of duty on foreign-made goods of your own production, would you 
not? 

Mr. Weingart. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You would not ? 

Mr. Weingart. No. It is not to our interest, as we do not pay 
the duties. It is the consumer who pavs the duties. When you 
raised the duty from 60 to 75 per cent on Lever goods last year, every 
one of the houses I represent, and every house importing that class 
of goods charged 6J per cent more to the consumer than they did 
under the old 60 per cent tariff. 

Mr. Hill. Don't you know these laces have fallen in price greatly 
since that time ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. With exceedingly keen 

Mr. Weingart. I am very glad you asked that question. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I must insist that omy one of you ask 
questions at a time. It is impossible for the witness to answer two 
of you at a time. You are both endeavoring to talk to him at once. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I was not through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hill. I thought you were. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Weingart, with exceedingly keen competition 
at home in domestic production of these goods, do you believe that 
the consumer will pay the duty ? Does he do it generally ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir; every time. He pays it along 

Mr. FoRDNEY (interposing). Wait a moment. Mr. Chase, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the other day made a statement imder oath that they 
sold certain cotton goods at 8J cents, where the merchant beat him 
down a quarter of a cent a yard and said he could not pay 8J. He 
Accordingly reduced his price to 8J cents, and a few days later Mr. 
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Chase stepped into this man's store and found him retailing these 
goods at 25 cents a yard. 

Mr. Weingart. I believe it. I believe it. We have the same 
things in our industry. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So far as the consumer is concerned, what figure did 
that tariff cut ? , 

Mr. Weingart. It cut this figure: It has been testified here yes- 
terday, and has been brought up in letters of the domestic under- 
wear manufacturers, that tney were able to buy laces made in this 
country for less money, since the enactment of the tariff law raising 
the duty to 70 per cent, than they had been able to buy the laces 
for under the 60 per cent duty, and that ; 

Mr, FoRDNEY (mterposing). Home competition lowered the prices? 

Mr. Weingart. Just a moment, please. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fordney, the balance of us would like to have 
the witness answer your question. 

Mr. Fordney. I thought he did. 

The Chairman. You ask him a question and before he has oppor- 
tunity to answer you interrupt him with another question. 

Mr. Fordney. i do not mean to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to see, if it is true that under this Payne tariff law the 
value of these goods to the consumer has been lowered, if it was not 
due to the home or domestic competition. 

Mr. Weingart. That would have resulted, whether the duty had 
been raised or not. If the duty had been 60 per cent, the same con- 
dition would have existed. 

Mr. Fordney. Then what are you worrying about a duty now for? 

Mr. Weingart. You said that that refers onlv to that portion of 
these goods that were made in this country, but as the statistics 
show here, last year these goods were imported considerably, and 
on those imported goods, on the $7,500,000 worth of lever goods 
imported, the consumer was compelled to pay 6J per cent more than 
under the . 

Mr. Fordney (interposing). Only on the imported article? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir; only on the imported article. 

Mr. Fordney. Why not eliminate it altogether and make all we 
want here at home ? 

Mr. Weingart. I believe the policy of the gentlemen on the other 
side is not to eliminate the foreign article, but to put it on such basis 
as to be competitive. 

Mr. Fordney. Will you not admit it would be better if by eUmi- 
nating that altogether and encouraging domestic production the cost 
is going to be lowered and that that is a pretty good plan? 

Mr. Weingart. No; for this reason: Tnat you can not reduce the 
price to the consumer here by raising his duty. Take the duty off 
entirely and you will wipe out the domestic interests, but will also 
reduce the price to the consumer. 

Mr. Fordney. You have admitted the price to the consumer has 
been lowered by the raising of the duty in the past ? 

Mr. Weingart. I beg your pardon; not by raising the duty. I 
did not say that. 

Mr. Fordney. It Bas gone down to the consumer ? 
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Mr. Weingabt. That is not as 4 result of raising the duty. Tha,t 
is as a result of the article being manufactured in this country, and 
that is the very statement I was 

Mr. FoRDNEY (interposing). Did not the whole 

The Chairman (interposing). I hope our friend Mr. Fordney will 
be courteous enough to allow the gentleman to answer the question. 

Mr. FoEDNET. But he has answered it. 

The Chaibmai^^ The difficulty is you axe both talking at the &iaj^0 
time, and it is absolutely uninteUigiole to the committee. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. That is true, but the eentleman make^ one state- 
ment, and then launchps off iAto axxother branch before I get a chw^e- 
at him. 

The Chaibman. If the gentj^mp-n from Michigan [Mr. FordDey] 
will allow me, he has asked whether if this cost was reduced it would 
reduce the price to the consumer, and the witness has started several 
times to answer the question and has been interrupted. 

Mr. Fordney. He said it was reduced. 

Mr. Weingabt. If you will permit, I will anpwer the question- 

The Chaibman. I really would like to have the witness given ap 
opportunity to answer the Question. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. I want to oe fair with the gentleman and the otjher 
members of the committee. I would not be imfair to any map> 
intentionally. 

The Chaibman. Will the gentleman from Michigan kindly allow 
the witness to answer the question. We are as interested in it as tha 
gentleman from Michigan is. The question is. Since the raising of 
this duty ha^ the cost to the consumer been reduced or raised! 

Mr. Weingabt. It has been raised through the duty. What I 
am saying is this, that on every doUax's worth imported of thp 
$7,500,000 of imports the consumer has been compelled to pay 
6J per cent more than under the 50 per cent duty, because we have 
laid that out; and not only has he paid the 6i per cent on the impor- 
tations, but he has paid us a profit also. 

Mr. FoBDNBY. A few moments ago you said the price to the 
consumer on the imported article had been raised and the price on 
the domestic article had been lowered. 

Mr. Weingabt. I will come to that. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. I want you to come to it at this point, 

Mr. Weingabt. Will you please permit me 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Weingabt. It has been testified that certain grades of laces 
have been sold since the enactment of the tariff bill for less money 
than they were sold under the 60 per cent duty, which goes U> 
show that the manufacturers of this country were able to manu- 
facture these goods at a lesser cost than they were able to import 
them under the 60 per cent duty, and to show that they did not 
need the 70 per cent duty. 

Mr. Hill. I think you are wrong. 

Mr. Weingabt. I will repeat the statement. 

Mr. Hill. I did not mean that your statement was wrong, but 
your conclusion is wrong. 
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Mr. Weinoabt. I do not think vfxj conclusion ia wrong. If the 
dgmesitic manuiacturer was able to sell lacea In thi& cqvuiUt: for less 
than he pays for them under tke 60 per cent, duty, he must 1^ %^V^ 
to manufacture them for less. 

Mr.. Hn-L. You say the coiisumer in this country i§ paid 6^ per 
cent more duty by reason of a raise in the Payne bij|. Vo yq^ a,^ 
to that the copc^lusion that the laces have cost them more t^y re^json 
ol that« 

Mr. Wbingabt. Yes. 

Mr. JSxLL. Do you not know as a matter of fact that ^e foreign 
prices have been greatly reduced since the Payne bill went mfy) ^ff^Q^ 
with free machinery? 

Mr. Weingabt. Please let me answer. 

Mr. Hill. 'W'ait a moi^^nt. 

Mr. Weingabt. If you will let mp answer it in a proper way, I 
^ant to show that the prices were not reduced becau^ th^ duty wi^ 
ri^duped. 

Mr. Hill. They have been reduced, have they not? 

Mr. Weingaj^t. Pipage let me state that the prices would ha{7^ 
been reduced if the duty had remained the same, and the consumer 
would have gotten the benefit of the reduction of price. 

Mr. Hill. Don't you know that the reduction immediately fol- 
lowed the transfer of the Go-through machine to this country ? 

Mr. Weingaet. No, sir; it was not as a result of that; it wa& «^ • 
result of difiPerent conditions existing. I want to state this m^ch, 
that the reduction was not as a result of the domestic productions 
but it was a result of conditions existing in the trade. Just before the 
enactment of the Payne biU there were new machines^ and improve^ 
machines brought out, and 1,200 of them were put up m Nottinghani, 
and it was on account of the increased production and increased com- 
petition that the cost was reduced ana not as a result of the 70 per 
cent. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Were the prices reduced the world over as well as 
here. 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You do not think that the raising of the tariff hej^jB 
made the prices fall aU over the whole world, do you ? 

Mr. Weingaet. Certainly not. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. If the tariff had not been increased 

Mr. Weingaet. The American consumer would have gotten the 
benefit 

Mr. KrrcHiN. It would have been that much lower here ? 

Mr. Weingaet. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. As a matter of fact, whether it is from that cause or som^ 
other cause, the withdrawal of the American demand from the 
European market, especially from Nottingham and from other 
German factories, and the supplying of that demand in this country 
was concurrent with the reduction in the price. 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes; thev were concurrent. 

Mr. Hill. There were other things that entered into it. Cptton 
had declined at that time ? 

Mr. Weingaet. Yes. 
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Mr. Hill. Cotton has gone up since that time. 

Mr. Weingart. I beg your pardon. We are not mentioning the 
present time. We are mentiomng a matter of four years ago. 

Mr. Hill. Has not the reduction in price in Europe been far more 
than 6i per cent of the additional duty which you say the American 
consumer has paid ? 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir; on certain goods it has not. 

Mr. Hill. On certain goods. Then it has on some of the goods ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. I think you will find by a careful examination that it has 
on all of them. 

Mr. Weingart. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hill. One moment. Would not this 6J per cent additional 
duty on the present price of lace be much less than the old price with 
a 60 per cent duty, and has not the American consumer gotten the 
foreign lace at an actual net cost — not figuring the percentages of 
duty — less than he paid for them, and do you not get a commission on 
a lower principle than you did at the time the Payne tariff law was 
passed and new machines were introduced into this country ? 

Mr. Weingart. I do not understand the last part of your question. 

Mr. Hill. You still get your commission ? 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir; we import. I told you that the houses 
which I represent carry a stock of $20,000,000 which they import at 
their own risk. 

Mr. Hill. And some of them run their own factories, do they not ? 

Mr. Weingart. No, sir. You are talking now of the Lever goods. 
Not one of the houses that I represent has a factory abroad, nor have 
any of the importers factories abrpad. 

Mr. Hill. Do you sell Lever goods ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Are not the net prices to the consumer lower than they 
were before 1909, as stated by these gentlemen yesterday? 

Mr. Weingart. I must say, as one of the domestic gentlemen 
stated here yesterday, laces are an article of fashion. If there is a 
demand for them the prices go up, and if there is not a demand for 
them prices will go down. On some goods the prices may be cheaper, 
but in the majority of cases the prices are not cheaper than they were 
under the 60 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Hill. Each factory has its own design and specialty ? 

Mr. Weingart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Laces are largely sold upon the taste of the buyer as to 
design. But speaking of staple articles of laces — such as are used to 
Urim corsets and to trim the bottom of ladies' skirts, and such arti- 
cles as that as are staple articles and not sold so much for the fancy 
design — are not those staple goods sold to a very marked degree lower 
than they were before 1909, notwithstanding the advance in cotton? 

Mr. Weingart. I will state that they are in a measure sold cheaper. 
But that is not the result of the 70 per cent. The consumer would 
have bought them still cheaper if the duty had remained less. 

ifr. Patne. Other people can judge as to the result. We did not 
ask you about that. 
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Mr. Weingabt. I would like to dwell a few moments on another 
article as this article is not the principal article we import, as it is 
only 7,500,000 as compared with some 46,000,000 of articles made on 
the embroidery machines. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. The fact is you, as a foreign manufacturer, appear 
here before the American House of Representatives and ask for a 
lower rate of duty on foreign-made goods. 

Mr. Weingabt. Please permit me to say that you must separate 
your question. If you address me as to goods made on the Levers 
machines, of the 50 firm^ that I represent not one of them is a forei^ 
manufacturer; they are nothing more than jobbers. They buy their 
goods from the foreim manuracturer and they pay him a profit. 
They import the gooas and resell them to the retailer. They are 
just as iraling to buy them from the domestic manufacturer and do 
the same thing. We are not foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Fobdney. You are a f orei^ manufacturer ? 

Mr. Weingabt. I am not a foreign manufacturer on the goods that 
you have questioned me about. 

Mr. Fobdney. Well, on any goods. 

Mr. Weingabt. I am a foreign manufacturer of embroideries. 

Mr. Fobdney. And you are asking for a lower rate of duty on your 
class of goods? 

Mr. Weingabt. I am, because I believe if the duty is not reduced 
the importation of these articles will be so materially reduced as to 
do away with the revenue. 

Mr. Fobdney. I want you to answer this question yes or no, be- 
cause you have admitted it. As a foreign manufacturer, you are 
here asking an American House of Representatives to lower the duty 
on an articue which you are producing abroad which you want to bring 
into this country ? 

Mr. Weingabt. As a foreign manufacturer interested at this end 
in a different class of business, virtually as an importer and not as a 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Fobdney. It does not matter what you are interested in. You 
are a foreign manufacturer, are you not ? 

Mr. Weingabt. You can not separate it. I have not a dual per- 
sonality. I am appearing here as an importer and I want to say I 
will be a domestic manufacturer whether or not the duty on this 
article is reduced, as soon as I am in a position to know that I can 
get the improved machines. I want to say that I have offered to 
purchase some of these machines for this country and have not been 
able to do so. I am speaking for other houses 

Mr. Fobdney (interposing). There are a good many ifs in your 
proposition. 

Mr. Weingabt. There is no if in that fact. 

The Chaibman. These questions are not pertinent to the inquiry, 
and in view of the number of witnesses here I wUl have to call the 
next witness. 
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(The witness filed the following brief:) 

Memorandum on Behalf op the Association op Importers of laces, Embroi- 

ERiES, Veilings, Nettings, and Kindred Articles. 

Tbis m^moEan^itm is submitted oa behalf of the Association of Impprters of Laces ^ 
Embroideries, Veiliiijgs, Nettings, and Kindred Articles, of New York, a trade organi- 
zation embracing in its membership over 50 firms aiucl companies engaged in the lace 
' and embroidery business, and including concerns which have both importing and 
domestic nj^aniifacturing interests. The Qrins and companies beliC^p^;iQg to thi^ asso- 
ciation hav^ %n a^egate ave^rage stock on han.d of 125,000,000 of ^mSroiderieis bje^ 
laces in this country, out conditions in their business have become siich^ that tHey 
starongly urge a reduction of the tariff on embroideries and laces to 45 per cent, not- 
withstanding the fact that it would mean a loss of approxin^ately two a^d one-half 
millipn dollars on their stock on hand, which they aye r^aidy tq bear, by reason oi ti^ 
urgent necessity of making the reduction in the tariff that they urge. The. object of 
the submission of this memorandum is twofold : 

First. To urge the reduction of the duties imposed at present on embroideries and 
laces to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Second. To point out the desirability of placing in a separate ejch^iule, and, if 
posfflble, in a single paragraph, with a fixed and umform ad valorem rate, the several 
provisions imposing tariff duties on laces and embroicjeries, which, in the tariff act qf 
1909, are scattered through four different schedules, to wit, (a) paragraphs 349 and 350 
of Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of, levying a duty of 60 and 
70 per cent, respectively; (6) paragraph 179 of Schedule C, metals, levying a duty of 
15 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; (c) paragraph 383 of Sqnedul^ K, 
wool, levying a duty of 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; and (d) para- 
graphs 402 and 405 of Schedule L, silks, levying a duty of respectively 60 per cenl 
ad valorem and 45 to 60 cents per pound, plus 60 per cent ad valorem in some instances. 
The great majority of importations of embrdderies and laces are embraced by pai^- 
grapns 349 and 350, first cited, because made of cotton. The total fweign v^lue of 
importations of all kinds of laces and embroideries falling under these two paragraphs 
for the year 1912 was $32,664,243, of which $7,620,749 paid 70 per cent duty under 
paragraph 350. The total importations of laces and embroideries for the year 1912, 
laJUng under all the paragraphs specified, aggregated $39,309,229 foreign value, su^a 
paid about $24,411,689 duties to the United States, exclusive of axtificial silk laces 
and wearing apparel. 

This, association recommends that a new schedule be adopted, to read substantially 
as follows, the language of Paragraph 349 being substantially retained, except tha,t 
certain articles hereinafter referred to, which do not belong in the class of embroiderieis 
and laces, are taken out of the same: 

*'Lace window curtains and all other lace articles, handkerchiefs and all other 
articles made wholly or partly of lace or laces, or in imitation of lace; nets, nettings, 
veils, veilings, quillings, trimmings, ornaments, handkerchiefs, and other articles or 
fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or mchinery, whether in a plain or fancy 
letter, initial, or monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqu6d, or scalloped by 
h^nd or machinery for any purpose, of from which threads have been drawn, cut, or 
punched to produce^ openwork, ornamented or embroidered in any manner hereiii 
described, in any part thereof, however small; hemstitched, tucked, flouncings or 
skirting; laces and embroideries in all widths, edgings, insertions, galloons, flounc- 
ings, bands, bandings, or in anv other form, forty-five per centum ad valorem: Frowdedy 
That all said articles shall be tnus dutiable, whether coniposed of cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, tinsel or metal thread, India rubber, vegetable fiber, or any material or ma- 
terials whatsoever, for whatsoever purpose used and by whatever process manufac- 
tured, or on whatever machine, if any, made." 

This would require separate treatment for articles with which this association has 
no particular concern, but which now figure in paragraph 349 in the tariff act as 
follows: 

** Napkins and wearing apparel made wholly or in part of lace or laces, or in imitation 
of laces; neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, braids, featherstitch braids. 
gorings, bands, bandings, belts, beltings, bindings, cords, ribbons, tapes, webs and 
webbings, and wearing apparel embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery.*' 

This would then supersede paragraph 350 of the present law (besides the other 
sections cited), as far as applicable to laces and embroideries, which reads: 

** Laces, embroideries, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, nets, nettings, 
trimmings, and veils, composed of cotton, silk, artificial silk, or other material (except 
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wool)', made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, seventy per centum ad valorem: 
Provided^ Th^t no* wearing apparel, handkerchief^, or articles of any diescription, 
composed wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty 
than that imposed upon the articles or the materials of which the same are composed. 

« 

I. 

It is respectfully submitted that the fair and, adequate late of duty to be imposed 
<m laces and embroideries in the proposed revision of the tariff act, and to be stated 
in the separate paragraph dealing with lacee and embroideries as proposed by us, 
should be not over 45 per cent ad valorem. That rate will yield adequate revalue 
to the Government, and materially more than the maintenance of the present pro- 
visionp would, and will be fair also to the domestic industry. The pr^ent rates of 
duty, if continued, will in most cases prove prohibitory, thus resulting in a greatly 
diminished revenue — the very thing to be avoided. As we shall show, the present 
rates are in actual effect comoderably higher even than they appear to be in terms. 
The domestic article in the field that is now being exploited in this country, can be 
and is made for less than it costs to land the imported article in the United States at 
present rates. And the conditions which we snail point out will continue to fkvor 
the domestic industry, even if the duty be made 45 per cent or less. 

These articles are staples, not luxuries; s^re used. by all classes of the population^ 
and should be kept fairly in reach of all. 

(1) The matter of revenue. 

We are within the facts in saying that if the present rates of duty are continued,, 
the revenue from imports of laces and embpoiaeries will very soon diminish very 
greatly and before long will be practically extinguished entirely, and any fair-minded 
person acquainted wim the conditions in the trade will substantiate this statement. 
This is due to the heavy and ever-growing increase in the domestic manufacturing of 
these articles during the past few years, resulting largely from the introduction of 
labor saving machinery, and the very great and uncalled-for and unnecessary pro- 
tection now enjoyed by the domestic manufacturer. There has been a large and 
increasing diminution of importations of laces and embroideries during the past few 
years, ana particularly since the tariff act of 1909 has been in force, despite the large 
mcrease in our population, and, on the other hand, a large absolute and relative 
increase in the manufacture and consumption of domestic laces and embroideries. 
While the a^egate value of laces and embroideries of all kinds imported in 1907 into 
the United States was $46,403,404 (including wearing apparel and other articles cov- 
ered by the para^ph enumerated), in 1912 the aggregate of such importations was 
only $44,949,058, instead of a normal increase of at least 10 per cent, m accord with 
the increase of population since 1907. We import from England and France ch.efly 
lever goods, so caued because made on machines of that, name, yet our importationa 
from those countries of laces and embroideries shrank from $19,344,824 in 1907 to 
$13,230,234 in 1911, the intermediate years 1908, 1909, and 1910, showing an inter- 
mediate decline, as witness the figures $15,204,000, $15,950,000, and $14,645,597. 
The decrease of importations from St. Gall to the United States during the year 1912 
was over 9,000,000 francs, though production there has increased, the United States 
to-day taking only 32 per cent of St. Gall's output, as against 45 per cent in 1907. 
Importations of embroidered handkerchiefs from St. Gall to the United States have 
fallen from $900,000 in 1910 to $600,000 in 1912. At the end of 1908, when the present 
tariff bill was being drafted, there were only 700 embroidery machines in the Un ted 
States. To^ay there are double that number, the official records showing that there 
were 1,390 in October, 1912. The *' embroidery machines," so-called, set up in the 
United States to-day have a capacity for manufacturing $16,000,000 of goods per 
annum — more than three times that of the fiscal year 1908 — while the total importa- 
tions of goods made on such machines during the fiscal year 1912 were only about 
$37,000,(KK), duty paid. The lever machines in the United States have a capacity 
for manufacturing about $10,000,000 worth of goods to-day, there being about 500 such 
machines to^ay in the United States, of which about 400 were imported duty free 
since 1909, compared with a capacity in 1908 of less than one-third, as against about 
$12,500,000 of such goods now imported, duty paid. Accordingly, while the Amer- 
ican manufactured laces and embroideries amounted to only about 10 to 20 per cent 
of th^ total consumption of laces and embroideries in 1908, they now amount to about 
30 per cent. Impetus was given to American manufacture by the provision of the^ 
present act, under which such machinery could be imported free of duty for about 16- 
months aft^^r the new tariff act went into effect, instead of paying 45 per cent duty, but 
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this home manufacturing business has become so profitable that the importation of 
such machinery continues, despite the reestablishment of the duty on the machinery. 
The threatened ntroduction of patented automatic embroidery machines in the indus- 
try in this county, hereafter reierred to, which two concerns in this country use here 
•already, would still further revolutionize the industry here, by eliminating the differ- 
ence of cost of labor almost entirely, without regard even to the duty. 

The rates of duty on these articles in late years have been abnormally high, b^in- 
niuj^ with the McKinley Act, the purpose having been to stimulate an infant industry, 
which, through the protection of the tariff and the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery, no longer needs such protection. Laces and embroideries in all the history 
of tiie country never paid a nigher duty than 40 per cent until the McKinley tarin. 
They have paid 60 per cent duty under the McKinley tariff and under the Dingley 
tariff. They paid 50 per cent under the Wilson tariff, and thereafter the duty of 60 
per cent was restored, and was even raised to 70 per cent on certain articles, to wit, 
those made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, by paragraph 350 of the act of 1909. 
Only about $1,000,000 worth of real laces (hand-made laces), as distinguished from 
machine-made laces and embroideries, were imported in 1912, and as to these there is 
no competition in this country, and they alone are true articles of luxury; yet the duty 
on these hand-made laces was not raised by the act of 1909, while paragraph 350, as 
seen, raised the rate to 70 per cent even. The history of section 350 is so recent as to 
be within the memory of all who took any interest in the enactment of the act of 1909. 
The act ostensibly lowered duties, but here heavily raised them on the very class of 
goods which included laces of the cheapest grade, and this paragraph was notoriously 
n*amed to favor special interests. Though the real lace§ are luxuries, their volume is 
comparatively insignificant, and for convenience of classification and in order to 
avoid the danger of their being smuggled into the United States, we favor includin£[ 
them in the proposed new general schedule of laces and embroideries, instead of 
segregating them. On the other hand, artificial silk laces and embroideries, under 
paragraph 405, now pay a duty of 45 cents per pound, in addition to the 60 per cent 
^ valorem rate, the totel of $972,000 worth imported in 1912 having paid an ad valorem 
duty of as high a rate as 68.85 per cent on the average. 

The present duties, if contmued, will soon prove to be practically prohibitory in 
many branches of the business, particularly in the grades of the articles which are 
made in this country. There is no possibility of tlie continuance of fairly competitive 
conditions between the domestic and foreign manufacturers under the existing rates; 
indeed, in certain grades, competition is practically nearing an end already. The 
revenue will naturally feel the effect, unless conditions are changed, and we are 
convinced that, otherwise, instead of being one of the most important producers of 
revenue to the Government, this class of articles will soon substantially disappear as a 
revenue producer. 

The fate that is likely to be encountered by the industry of importing embroideries 
:and laces generally, is well illustrated by the experience had with Nottingham lace 
curtains. These were very extensively imported into the United States formerly, 
but have fallen off so much that, as was noted by Mills & Gibb of New York, the 
importations of Nottingham lace curtains and curtain nets fell off according to the 
£gures collated by the American consul at Nottingham, to a total of $236,171 m value 
in 1903 and to $78,104 in 1907, and $46,887 during the first 11 months of 1908. To-day 
there are practically no importations whatever of Nottingham lace curtains, because 
the tariff has for years been absolutely prohibitory, and home industries were built up 
which made importation impossible. 

The new proposed duties would not decrease the volume of importations of laces 
And embroideries into the United States over the aggregate of the past year, but the 
more series problem is to meet the necessity of doing something to meet the large and 
^till greater impending falling off of importations, in order to enable the Government 
to continue to realize substantial revenue from its collections of customs duties on 
these articles, and permit the importing business to continue, and in order to prevent 
a deterioration in tne quality and character of the articles used in the United States. 
The proposed new provisions would tend greatly to protect the United States Govern- 
ment in continuing to realize revenue from this important class of articles. 

In connection with the probable effect of the proposed reductions upon the volume 
of importations, it should be remembered that the reduction is likely to permit of 
bringing in grades of imported goods at prices at which they can be sold here, which 
-are at present not imported at all. Moreover, lace and embroideries are' bought by 
the consumer of the completed article largely in accordance with the pecuniary 
condition of the women purchasing the same, and only in part in accordance with the 
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design. Under the proposed reduction the consumer will get better value for hi» 
money, and a better class of goods is likely to be imported for our own market. 

(2) The existing rates of duty, while apparently running from 60 per cent up, are 
really much higher. 

The present rates hereinbefore pointed out are respectively 60 per cent, 70 per 
cent, 15 cents a pound and 60 per cent, and 45 cents a pound and 60 per cent, accord- 
ing to the constituent materials, etc. But in actual effect they run much higher, 
and for the following reasons: The duty is imposed not on the basis of foreign cost ot 
production, but on the basis of foreign market price. In other words, the aa valorem 
duty is applied on the foreign manufacturer's profits as well as on the foreign cost of 
production. An example will show what this means. Suppose a manuiacturer'a 
profit on an article made on the lever machine, costing $1 to produce, is 20 per cent 
on his selling price, then the foreign-market price is $1.25, 70 per cent of this $1.25 is 
87i cents, which is 87i per cent of the foreign cost of production. Add to this the duty 
on boxes and coverings, the ocean freight, marine insurance, totaling at least another 
3i per cent, and we nave a total of 91 per cent protection enjoyed by the domestic 
manufacturer over the imported article — that is to say, measurm^ the actual cost of 
production abroad against the actual cost of production in the United States, the ad 
valorem rates now imposed are considerably more than they appear to be in the words 
of the tariff act. Taking the same illustration used above, a 45 per cent rate, which 
is the maximum we suggest, would really amount to 60 per cent protection, if the- 
foreign cost of production be compared with domestic cost of production — the only 
fair comparison. And 60 per cent protection is ample for every fair and suitable con- 
sideration to the domestic industry. 

(3) The conditions will continue to favor the domestic industry, with a 45 per cent 
duty or less. 

Tnis industry is now, more than ever, on a machinery basis. Indeed, with the most 
recent inventions and improvements, the item of labor in the total cost of production 
is comparatively negl^ible. Therefore, in so far as labor is concerned, the domestic 
industry is not at a disadvantage that amounts to anything in the fields which it is 
exploiting, and will continue to exploit. Nor is there any great disadvantage to it in 
the other items going to make up cost of production. Hence a duty of 45 per cent 
(which, in effect, reafly amounts to 60 per cent protection and more, as we have shown),, 
will still leave the domestic manufacturing industry a considerable advantage — what 
we should call a fairly competitive one, that will grow greater as time goes on. 

During the last few years there have developed nere and abroad a number of auxil- 
iary improvements in connection with embroidery machines which tended to require 
appreciably less manual labor, and thereby proportionately decreased the cost of 
production. The most important of these is the automatic attachment to the em- 
broidery machine. This mvention has revolutionized the manufacturing of em- 
broideries and laces abroad, and if extensively made use of in this country will 
eventually enable the cheaper and medium graaes of these articles to be made m this 
country, to the total exclusion of the imported article, irrespective of the fact whether 
or not the rate of duty of 45 per cent be granted. The Automat greatly reduces 
the amount of skilled labor necessary, and thereby enormously decreases the cost of 
production of the article. The reduction in the cost of production, however, is not 
the only thing accompli^ed by the Automat. By its use the workmanship of a skilled 
stitcher (called a puncher) can be duplicated without limit. One puncher can keep 
15 automatic machines supplied with work, and inasmuch as one of these machines 
can produce $15,000 worth of merchandise in a vear's time, one puncher can make 
sufi&cient cards to produce $225,000 per year, every dollar of which will be of equal 
quality of workmanship, while without the automatic attachment, machines now in 
general use in this country would require 25 skilled men to produce a like amount. 

Aside from this there would be nothing which would prevent the punching of these 
cards abroad and importing them for use in this country, in this way doing away, in a 
If^e measure, with the need of any skilled punchers over here. 

There are to-day over 2,000 of these Automats in use in Europe, and although this 
machine has been in use for two years there, there are but 188 m use in this coimtry 
to-day, which are being operated, however, only by two firms. 

The reason that these machines have not been put to greater use in this country is 
because these machines are patented and because at present there is a deadlock 
between the various interests controlling them. There is nothing, however, to prevent 
these interests from getting together, and when they do, they will be in possession, 
through their control of the Automat, of a weapon that will enable them to control, 
in the United States, the manufacturing of embroideries and laces of this class so 
effectually as to establish for themselves an absolute monopoly. 
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Yet to-day, in spite of the fact that Euro{>e is making use of this wonderful ccwt- 
saving invention and that the industry in this country is not making great use of the 
same, the American manufacturers were able to succefisfuDy drive the total cOnsunip- 
tion in the United States of imported laces and embroideries down from 90 p^r cfent 
(value of the imported article against the domestic in 1908) to 70 per cent of me value 
of the entire consumption of the laces and embroideries in the United States for 1912. 

What, then, will b^ the result, when the great saving in cost is btought about by thiB 
:general introduction in this country of the Automat! 

Certainly, conditions under which the domestic article can be sold at a profit for 
less than the foreign article costs to land before any profit is made on it at all are 
neither fairly competitive nor equitable to th^ great mass of consumers of all cladsee, 
within whose reach on fair terms these articles ought to be kept. 

It is wrong to class these articles as luxuries. They are UBea by all classes of pfeople. 
While not necessities — in the sense that articles of food and some oth^r thii^ aje — 
they are certainly not luxuries under present standards of life in this country, the 
■only difference being that the richer persons use finer goods and the poorer persons 
use cheaper goods, and it is unfair to make them luxuries by placing them out of the 
reach of those in moderate circumstances, who would otherwise use them. There & 
practically no woman in this country whose station is so loW that she does not wear 
some kind of lace and embroidery. Therefore, they should not, in our opipion, be 
treated as luxuries and placed in tne same class that diamonds ana precious stones are. 

It is also important to remember that laces and embroideries are used very laigely 
as raw material for the manufacture of a vast variety and number of completed articles 
of manufacture made and sold here, and they should, therefore, be regarded as raw 
material, which should be supplied at reasonable prices to the manufacturers of such 
'Completed articles, in order to enable them to turn out completed manufactured 
articles at lower prices. 

(4) There will be an additional argument for the reduction asked for if the duties 
on cotton yams and on other raw material — ^which are used in making these articles — 
are also to be reduced. 

The cotton yam used both in the United States and abroad in making most of these 
articles is of Egyptian cotton. If any reduction in the yams is to be made, an addi- 
tional reason exists for the reduction on the articles in question. So, also, as to other 
:articles which are raw material in the manufacture of embroideries and laces here. 

II. 

Under this head we respectfully submit that the tariff duties Imposed on laces and 
embroideries should be at a fixed and uniform ad valorem rate, irrespective of the 
particular machines on which they were made, and no matter what the constituent 
materials are. A single separate schedule should be made to cover them. 

In the tariff act of 1909 laces and embroideries are included in Schedule C: Metab, 
paragraph 179; Schedule J: Flax, hemp, and jute, paragraphs 349 and 350; Schedule 
K: Wool, paragraph 383; Schedule L: Silks, paw^raphs 402 and 405. 

(6) There is no reason or justification for making differences, in the rates of duty 
imposed, between laces and emblt)ideries made on a particulw kind of machine and 
those made on other machines. 

We scarcely think any argument is necessary on this point. Paragraph 350 of the 
present law, which imposes a higher rate of duty if the articles are made on the Lever 
or Gothrough machine than if on any other niacnine, is, in our judgment, indefensible 
on any theory of tariff framing. 

It should be remembered that the method of fixing duties in accordance with the 
particular machine upon which the article was made, was first inserted in the tariff 
of 1909, and is imprecedented, unjust, and most confusing. It raises all sorts of trouble- 
some questions as to the character of the machine involved, and discriminates for or 
against particular machines without the slightest justification. Moreover, it opens 
the door to colorable changes in the names and characters of the machines, in order 
to bring the product under more favorable paragraphs of the law than contemplated 
l>y the lawmakers. On whatever machine the article is made, the product lemains 
lace or embroidery, and they are used for essentially the Same putpioses. We tespfect- 
fully submit that this discriminatory provision should be eliminated. 

(c) In the interest of fair and uniform administration of tiie laW, to do away witii 
the confusion and complications now existing, and to enable those engaged in fliis 
lousiness to know just what duties they should count on, t^e mte on these articles 
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should be It fiied and xmifonfa'ad vaMeili one, no matter ^hat the rfaaterials of wHieh 
they are composed. 

According to the tables prepared by the Biireau of Statistics of the Depaitment of 
Cbmmerce and Labor, showing imported merchandise entered for consimiption in 
the fiscal years 1910 to 1912, laces, embroideries, and allied articles paid substantially 
10 per ceht of the total duties collected by our Government. In other words, lO^er 
cent of the total revenues collected from import duties in 1910-1912 was collected froth 
these articles. Surely they are sufiiciently important to justify those engaged in 
importing them in making the reasonable request that the duties be so fixed as to be 
uhiform, certain, and free itom confusion or Unnecessary coinplication, and that they 
shoiild be tout in a separate schedule by themselves. 

Under the present law laces and embroideries pay the following rates, so far ^ 
depends on the materials of which they are composed: If composed wholly or in chief 
values of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, etc., 60 per cent (par. 349); ^ if com- 
p66ed of silk as the component material of chief value, 60 per cent (par. 402) ; if having 
artificial 6r imitation silk or artificial or imitation horsehair, 45 cents p^r pound arid 
60 pet cent (par. 405); if having laietal threads, 15 cents per pound and 60 per ceht 
(par. 179); if naving wool, 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent (par. 383). ^ 

Now, tnere is always tlie possibility of difference of opinion as to what is the compo- 
nent material of chief value. The same lace or embroidery may contain metal threads, 
cotton silk, imitation silk, or horsehair. Endless confusion results, and the importer 
frequently can not know definitely under what classification the particular article he 
is bringing in is goin^ to be put, until it has actually arrived and been appraised. 
This is as unjust as it is unnecessary. Again, according to the method of administra- 
tion of the act, where the article contains, for example, a metal thread, the duty im- 
posed is not on the basis of the weight of the metal thread, but on the weight of the 
entire article, which thus pays 15 cents per pound plus 60 per cent ad valorem, thoug^h 
the metal thread may be tne least important single component. (Shoninger case, 
Treas. Dec. No. 31661.) What we earnestly urge is that a uniform, single, ad valorem 
rate be imposed, and We submit that in the interest of fair administration this sugges- 
tion shoula be adopted. 

(d) A provision on the above lines would be clear and absolutelv free from difficulty 
in administration, and it would do away with the existing evils which have be6n 
pointed out above. Of course, this provision, if made a separate schedule as we sug- 

fest, would require that the other articles now mentioned in paragraph 349, hereih- 
^fbre enumerated, other than embroideries and laces proper, should be placed in a 
s^arate paragraph by themselves, with provision for appropriate rates of auty. 

All of whidtt is respectfully submitted in behalf of the Association of Importers of 
Ldces, Embroideries, Veilings, Nettings, and Kindred Articles. 

jANUAiiY 23, 1913. 

I. Weingabt, 
Chairman of Tariff Committee. 

STATEMENT OF A. H. EUESHEEDT, OF NEW TOEK GITT. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. KuKSHEEDT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemto, I wish to sp^ak 
upon paragraph 349, which covers embroideries and embroidered 
laces under various designations. These are luxuries which serve no 
purpose of titility Whatsoever. A woman can dress well and fash- 
loniably for any occasion without their use. 

Mr. ELabbison. Are you testifying as to paragraph 349, laces ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. I am. 

Mr. HahrisoK. As to any subdivision of that paragraph? 

Mr. 'KitRSSEEDT. I ain just speiaking of embrbidferv iand enibroid- 
erfed laces, without mentioning all the dijBferent articles, because, for 
ini^tance, the word ''laces" wiD comprehtod also laces made on oth^dr 
nrachiiies, and 1 mean the embroideries and embroidered laces. 

» We do not refer here to the 70 per cent rate imposed if made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, as 
that has been already pointed out. 
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Mr. Harbison. You are not talking about lever or Nottingham ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. No, sir. 

We desire an advance of the duty to 70 per cent for the following 
reasons: 

It will give a certain uplift to our industry. It will also benefit 
the consumer, and increase the revenue. 

This industry was started many years ago, principally to manu- 
facture specialties for this country, because in those aays it was 
impossible to compete, and there is quite a large business done in 
specialties. ' 

There has also been in the last 10 years some manufacturing of 
goods in competition with Europe. The classes of goods we can 
manufacture in cotton goods and oleached goods are those where we 
use coarse yam and coarse materials, and, as there are more than 
300 manufacturers in this country, those goods are sold in very close 
competition without any regard at all to the tariff rate, and the cheap 
gooas are purchased by the poorer people in many cases, I suppose^ 
as low as on a basis of 30 per cent duty. 

. The advance in duty we ask for will not affect any of the goods used 
by the poorer people, but only the better classes of goods. 

I would like to show you a few samples just to give you an idea of 
what we are talking about. These are all products of the embroidery 
machines. As you may notice, there are some laces there made on 
bobbinet, which pays a very high duty, and the fine yams must 
naturally pay a high duty, so that our materials cost considerably 
more than they would cost in manufacturing ordinary articles. 

Mr. Harrison. None of this bobbinet machinery is made in the 
United States at all, is it ? 

Mr. KuRSHBBDT. There is no bobbinet machinery made in the 
United States. The bobbinet machinery is aU imported. Bob- 
binets are made in the United States, but not of the quality, 
so far as I know, that we use. They manufacture here, I think, more 
of the commoner quahties. There are very few of the fine bobbi- 
net machines here. 

Mr. Harrison. What proportion of aU the bobbinets you use in 
this country are made here ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. That I do not know, because we do not manufac- 
ture bobbinets. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there a considerable amount of it ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. I think in the coarser grades there is a consider- 
able quantity made here. 

Mr. Harrison. What effect would it have upon your industry if 
we were to lower the duty upon bobbinet machmery or if we were to 
put them on the free Ust ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. It would not affect us materially except at times. 
A fashion might arise for bobbinet lace, such as we embroider, and 
then we would use very large quantities. Then four or five years 
might pass and we would use hardly any at all. In the meantime 
you would be losing revenue, beceuse the bobbmet is an excellent 
article to collect revenue on. It is not an article used on anything 
that is really a necessity. 
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Mr. Habrison. You already have all the bobbinet machmery you 
need in your factory, have you not ? 

Mr. KuBSHEEDT. How do vou mean ? 

Mr. Harrison. Have you not already in your factory the 
machinery for making bobbinet laces ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. No, sir; we never had any. 

Mr. Harrison. You do not make any yourselves ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. Never. I think there are not more than three 
or four manufacturers in this country who make them, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. Harrison. If we were to take the duty off of the machinery, 
would not that create a new, industry here ? 

Mr. KuRSHEEDT. I do not know. I know I would not engage in 
the business. 

In relation to the comparative cost, I will make this statement: A 
gentleman mentioned something about automats. The largest man- 
ufacturers of embroideries in the world use automats in Europe. 
About five or six years ago they secured the American rights, and a 
little while before that secured the European rights. The automat 
is an American invention entirely. It was secured by this firm or 
corporation, who developed a very large business in Europe, estab- 
lished large plants, and imported practically the entire production to 
this country. They began about the same time the industry was 
started in this country, and several of them became millionaires. 
There is not a single rich manufacturer — that is, those who have be- 
come rich in this mdustry — in this countrv. That firm has had the 
American rights since January 8, 1908. 'They engaged in the manu- 
facture in this country previously with a machme such as the others 
had in 1894. They have to-day eighty-nine 10-yard machines in this 
country, and they have equivalent to four hundred and thirty-two 
ib-yara machines in Switzerland, and those 432 machines work en- 
tirely for this market, so far as I know, and I have good reason to 
feel that I know the truth about it. 

That ^ves a very good idea as to whether or not we can compete, 
because if they possess every possible advantage in machinerv and 
only manufacture a small portion here, that is the very best and most 
conclusive evidence regarding the relative cost. 

At the time of the last revision certain importers who manufac- 
tured embroideries and laces in Europe claimed that the goods could 
be made cheaper in this country. They were principally citizens of 
the United States who had large plants in Switzerland. Neverthe- 
less, importers, who were American citizens, actually erected in Swit- 
zerland during the time that free entry was allowed into this country 
more machines than were imported altogether during that period. 
This is further proof that we are not even incidentally protected. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired, but if you want a moment 
more, you may proceed. 

Mr. KURSHEEDT. The increase of duty would, in my opinion, give 
you an increased revenue, while any reduction in duty would cause 
you to lose revenue. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

75262— J— 13 15 
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Bribf of the Association of American Embroidery and Lace Manufacturers 

(Inc.)- 

Paragraph 349: Embroideries and Embroidered Laces under Various Designations. 
embroideries and embroidered laces are pure luxuries. 

Classification of necessities and luxuries: To make clear our conception erf the real 
necessities of life and the luxuries, we suggest the following classification: Essential 
necessities — Plain food, shelter, and clothing. Seminecessities — ^Tbe more varied 
food and such shelter as is commonly enjoyed by civilized nations. Semiluxuries — 
Articles used or worn because of the rigid customs of a community, which also serve 
purposes of utility, such, for instance, as kid gloves. Pure luxuries. — Articles of 
adornment which serve no purpose of utility, such as embroideries and laces. Any 
woman may be well and lashionably dressed for any occasion without the use oi 
embroideries or einbroidered laces as a decoration . 

We advocate an increase in duty from 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem on embroideries 
and embroidered laces and kindred articles, the product of the shuttle and hand 
embroidery machines, as contained in paragraph 349, Schedule J, under various 
designations, for the following reasons: 

In order to establish a proper measure of competition between the foreign and 
domestic manufacturers for tne benefit of the consiuner: The competition among 
the domestic manufacturers hai already caused the forei^ manufacturers to lower 
their prices materially on the very limited line of competitive goods which the pres- 
ent low rate of tariff permits to manufacture in this country. 

More competition will hold in check such enormous advances as obtained in 1906, 
when the importers demanded and received prices in many cases 50 per cent higher 
than those oi to-day. 

A higher duty will cause further progress to be made by the American manufac- 
turer and cheapen the cost of production for the benefit of the consumer. All the 
important inventions within the past 20 years to improve the embroidery machine 
have originated in the United States and have been developed by American capital 
in this country. The foreign manufacturers have profited by these inventions to 
undersell us in our own market on four-fifths of the competitive goods. 

To uplift the industry: It will prove a great uplift to the industry in providing a 
better class of goods to be made, thus furnishing opportunity to the work people to 
perfect their skill, earn better wages, and obtain more regular employment. There 
are 350 domestic shuttle machine embroidery manufactiurers. Any pecuniary advan- 
tage to the manufacturers will, because of the keen competition, revert to the con- 
sumer. 

To provide more revenue: During the period prior to 1891, when the duties imposed 
were only 35 and 45 per cent, competition with foreign countries was impossible. 
Almost the entire industry depended upon what is known in the trade as ''job work" 
or '* special order work" — that is, when certain colors were suddenly wanted the 
domestic manufacturers would be called upon to supply the immediate demand. 
Manufacturers and retailers would send their own materials, also, to be embroidered. 
American inventions have since changed this condition of affairs to a very limited 
extent, and we are able to make some of the coarser grades of embroideries requiring a 
minimum amount of labor. The labor cost here is about three times what it is in 
Europe. In the event of an advance in duty amounting to 10 per cent, the forei^ 
manufacturers can easily reduce their prices 5 per cent or more, and as the domestic 
goods of a better qua,lity would require finer yarns and finer cloths, upon which a 
higher duty or an equivalent higher price must oe paid, there would remain only a net 
advantage of about 4 per cent. 

The net advantage of 4 per cent remaining would enable us to manufacture $2,000,000 
more goods, foreign value. Thb would reduce the imports to $16,000,000^ foreign 
value. The Government would ^;ain 10 per cent on the $16,000,000 remaining, or 
$1,600,000. Subtracting the loss m revenue, $1,200,000, from this amount, the total 
net gain in revenue would be $400,000: Eliminating embroidered handkerchiefs as an 
article of manufacture, there is about $14,000,000 total production in this country, of 
which $5,000,000 is ** job work" and * 'special delivery work, " or articles that are pro- 
vided for in the silk, metal, and wool schedules. Three million dollars wortn is 
embroideries sold on a basis of less than 45 per cent duty, because the material is the 
chief part of the cost, and the labor is insignificant. Of the same class of goods, there 
is about $18,000,000 worth imported. This $18,000,000, plus 60 per cent duty, equals 
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$28,800,000, and j^us the domestic production, $6,000,000, makes a total production of 
practically $35^000,000. Thus we should be making a trifle more than one-sixth of 
these competitive goods, while nearly five-sixths would be imported. 

[Appendix.] 

We have omitted embroidered handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, and hand -made 
embroideries, which would properly bear the same rates as our product and yield 
additional revenue. 

There are more than 500 embroidery and embroidered lace manufacturers using the 
shuttle-embroiderv machine or the hand embroidery machine, with manufactories 
in the following States: Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania', Rhone Island, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia. 

Suppose the tariff on all luxuries was reduced so that four-fifths were imported and 
that nme-tenths of the semiluxuries were also imported at duties averaging one-half 
the rates of the former, and all the seminecessities and necessities were admitted 
free, such a catastrophe would be precipitated and misery caused as has never been 
known in this country. Tariff revision stands for justice for all industries, and if the 
interests of any one nave been slighted in the past, would it not be most proper if 
this error were corrected? 

Respectfully submitted. 

Association op American Embroidery 

AND Lace Manufacturers (Inc.). 
A. H. KuRSHEEDT, President. 

Taking the figures submitted by Mr. Weingart for the Importers' Association, 
namely, $24,000,000 foreign and $16,000,000 domestic, the loss in revenue on the 
increa^d domestic production is $1,200,000. The gain of 10 per cent on the remain- 
ing $22,000,000 worth of imports is $2,200,000. Subtracting the loss of $1,200,000 
from this gain in revenue and the net gain is $1,000,000: The figures submitted by 
Mir. Weingart of the Importers' Association are: $24,000,000 foreign production: 
$16,000,000 domestic proauction. Deducting the $5,000,000 of job goods made and 
E^cified under the silk, metal, and wool schedules, and the $3,000,0(X) worth of goods 
sold under the 45 per cent rate, we have $8,000,000 domestic production of competi- 
tive goods. The $24,000,000 plus 60 per (!:ent equals $38,400,000, and adding to this 
the fe,000,000 domestic production makes a total production of $46,400,000. This 
indicates a domestic production of practically one-fifth of the total production for the 
domestic trade. 

Confirmation of estimates as to amount of embroideries and embroidered laces 
imported in comparison with the quantity produced in this country: These figures 
are confirmed more conclusively by considering the following facte: A 50,000,000 
franc corporation (equal to $10,000,000 capital) has in Switzerland the largest plant in 
the worm, and also nas the largest plant m the United States. The product of both 
plante is practically all for our home consumption. This concern has owned the 
patent rignte on the automatic embroidery machine in Europe and in the United 
States for over five years, yet it has 83 per cent of ite machines in Europe and only 
* 17 per cent in this country. The next largest house importe more than four-fifths of 
ite product and buys or manufactures here less than one-fifth. The impcwrtations of 
these two concerns collectively are fully one-third the total importe of these articles. 

Citizens of the United States who have built up the embroidery industry in Switzer- 
land have become millionaires; citizens of the United States who have battled to 
establish the domestic industry have not become rich: Further confirmation of the 
fact that embroideries and embroidered laces can not, under present conditions, be 
made in our country to compete with foreign-made goods is that, whereas several 
American citizens wno are engaged in the industry in Europe and have erected large 
plimte to furnish employment to foreign labor have become millionaires, to our knowl- 
edge no one of the many people who have endeavored to build up the industry under 
our flag has become rich. Is it wise that the l^islation of our country should be 
directed toward the expatriation of citizens of ability? 

"Whoever ^ows two blades of grass on the same plot of ground where one has 
grown before is deserving of reward from his country: " The development of inventions 
in this country has cost the American manufacturers many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The total return from these inventions has been much less than the cost. 
The foreign manufacturers have reaped the benefit and have undersold us in our own 
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market to the extent of at least four-fifths of the total consumption of competitive 
goods. 

All the essential and important inventions to improve the embroidery machine 
have been made by American citizens. The modem shuttle embroidery machine is 
a 10-yard multiple-needle sewing machine, carrying 684 needles. Since the days of 
Elias Howe, Isaac M. Singer, Wflson, and Willcox mis country has been preeminent 
in everything connected with the manufactiu-e of sewing machines. 

We do not always realize how rich we are in genius and ability. We have some of 
the best workmen in the world ; we possess the mechanical skill, but for lack of oppor- 
tunity the country's industrial progress is retarded. The 10 per cent increase of tariff 
that we advocate will not only help the domestic industry, but it will benefit the 
consumer and bring to the Government an additional revenue. 

It is of great importance that the provisos in paragraph 349 be retained. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Association of American Embroidery 

AND Lace Manufacturers (Inc.). 
A. H. Kursheedt, President. 

BRIEF OF THE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF MILLINERY GOODS. 

New York, January 16, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar Underwood, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee , Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Schedule J, for laces we ask for the following schedule: 
Laces, lace curtains and all lace articles, lace handkerchiefs, napkins, lace wearing 
apparel, and all other articles made wholly or in part of laces, or imitation lace, ana 
such laces made of cotton silk, artificial silk, wool, metal, or any other material entirely 
of one or several materials combined, and made by hand, machinery, crochet or any 
other processes, 50 per cent ad valorem. We ask that paragraphs of the present tariff 
350 and 351 be entirely suppressed. 

Brief. — Because no discrimination should be made against one kind of machine lace 
in favor of another, nor against any particular process in favor of another as prescribed 
in tiie present tariff. An equal and uniform rate should be applied to all laces and 
lace articles, as the nature and purpose of the article remain the same. We believe a 
50 per cent rate ad valorem to be adequate for protection of home industry, and would 
yield more revenue to the treasury than curtailed importations under a 60 per cent 
and a discriminating 70 per cent ad valorem rate. 
Yours, very truly, 

Sidney B. Veit, Secretary. 

BRIEF OF THE BRAID MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF 

UNITED STATES. 

New York, N. Y., January IS, 191S. 

In relation to Schedule J, paragraph 349, covering cotton trimmings, braids, etc. 

The present rate of duty assessed on these goods is 60 per cent ad valorem, and we 
request that said rate of duty be maintained. 

We make the above request on the ground that the goods covered by this paragraph 
are luxuries and that the above rate of duty will produce the highest rate of revenue 
and at the same time enable the domestic manufacturers to compete with similar 
goods manufactured in Europe. 

As stated in our brief in connection with other schedules, the labor and expenses 
in manufacturing this class of goods in Europe are about one-third of what they are 
in this country. Our cost of materials is about 40 per cent of our total cost. Tnere- 
fore, the foreign cost of labor and expenses would be only one-third of 60 per cent of 
our total cost, which equals 20 per cent of our cost, thus making their total cost, includ- 
ingmaterial, equal to 60 per cent of our cost. 

Their total cost landed, with 60 per cent duty added, would equal about 96 per cent 
of our cost, which puts us in a position to compete without said rate of duty being 
prohibitive. 
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For above reasons we respectfully ask the maintenance of the existing rate on 
above goods. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Braid Manufactubers Association of Unitbd States, 
Per Albert S. WArrzFELDER, 
Henry W. Sghu^ss, 

Committee. 



New York, January SI, 191S, 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chavrman Committee on Ways and Means ^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In relation to Schedule C, paragraph 179; Schedule J, paragraph 349; 
Schedule K, paragra|)h 383; Schedule L, paragraphs 402, 405. Above paragraphs 
. cover laces and emDroideries; aLao braids, trimmings, etc. 

We have already submitted briefs in relation to each of above paragraphs, containing 
our recommendations as to rates of duty on braids, trimmings, etc., and omr reasons for 
such recommendations. 

Since submitting those briefs we have noticed in the hearings before your com- 
mittee on Schedule J that certain witnesses suggested taking laces and embroideries 
out of above paragraphs and making separate paragraphs for same. 

In view of the fact that there is no line of demarcation between laces and lace braids, 
the division of above paragraphs would lead to needless difficulty and confusion in 
assessing, besides giving the opportunity for importers to claim them under whichever 
might be the lowest rate, as well as other complications at the customhouse. 
These facts can be substantiated by the general appraisers. 

For your information we inclose a few samples, some of which are made on the 
torchon lace machine, others made on the regular braid machine, and all of which are 
commercially known either as laces or as lace braids. 

For these reasons we recommend the maintaining of all of these articles in the same 
paragraphs as at present. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The Braid Manufacturers Association, 
Per Albert S. Waitzpelder, 
Henry W. Schloss, 

Committee. 

BRIEF OF THOMAS H. WATSON ON BEHALF OF MILLS & 

GIBB, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

New York, January 24, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Hou^e of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We inclose, for your information, suggestions prepared by Mr. Thomas H. 
Watson, manager of our curtain and drapery department, relative to rates of duties 
on certain goods imported by us. 

We think you will find that the recommendations of Mr, Watson, based on long 
experience in handling both domestic and imported merchandise, are worthy of 
consideration, having in view necessary Government revenue, with reasonable mci- 
dental protection to the American manufacturer and with due regard to the interests 
of distributors as well as consumers, based on the commendable principle of fair 
competition. 

Respectfully, 

Mills & Gibb, 

Wm. T. Evans, Treasurer. 



New York, January 22, 1913. 
Mr. H. E. Gibb, 

President Mills & Gibb, 

Fourth Avenu£ and Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request for a r^ort on the various articles imported 
for this department, to be sent to Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, beg to say at the present 
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time the duty on all kinds of laces, embroideries, etc., is very conflicting, being 70 
per cent on levers laces, 60 per cent on Barmen laces, etc., and 60 per cent on all real 
laces made of linen, cotton, jute, silk, etc. 

The only kind of lace to which a purely specific duty could be applied would be the 
goods maae on the lace-curtain machine. I made this schedule in 1897, and it was a 
very fair and just one, being a purely specific duty on all kinds of lace curtains, nets^ 
bedspreads, shams, etc., made on the Nottingham curtain machine or the Nottingham 
warp machine. Afterwards the domestic manufacturers induced the committee to 
put on an additional 20 per cent ad valorem, which has proved to be prohibitive^ 
there being practically nothing imported to-day. The industry in this country is 
monopoly and practically controlled by one man. 

It is to be hoped in the revision of the tariff that all the Payne- Aldrich jokers will 
be left out, so that when we receive an invoice for foreign goods there will be no ques- 
tion about classification, as it is an unfortunate thing to have to put each importation 
(more or less) in the hands of customhouse lawyers, on which excessive charges are 
made for protesting. The following is a list of the various articles imported for this 
department and the duties they pay: 

Paragraph 351 (specific duty suggested): 

Nottingham curtains, nets, bedspreads, shams, etc., made on the Nottingham 
curtain machine or the Nottingham warp machine — 
6 point, 1 cent square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

6 point, IJ cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

7 point, 2 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

8 point, 2i cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

9 point, 3 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

10 point, 3 J cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

11 point, 4 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

12 point, 4 J cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

13 point, 5 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

14 point, 5 J cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

15 point, 6 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

16 point, 6 J cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

17 point, 7 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

18 point, 7i cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

19 point, 8 cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

20 point, 8i cents square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Minimum, 50 per cent. 

Paragraph 349 (50 per cent duty suggested): 

French lace curtains, 60 per cent. 

French bobbinets, 60 per cent. 

French and English laces, Barmen laces, lace ornaments, etc., 60 per cent. 

Hand drawn- work covers, 60 per cent. 

Lace covers, embroidered covers, etc., 60 per cent. 

Swiss curtains and yard goods (Irish point, Brussels, muslin and tamboured), 60 
per cent. 

English bobbinets, 60 per cent. 
Paragraph 350 (50 per cent duty suggested): 

French and English laces made on the Lever or Gothrough machines, 70 per cent. 
Paragraph 325 (40 per cent duty suggested): 

French ana German velour curtains and covers, 35 per cent and 12 cents square 
yard, minimum, 47^ per cent. 
Paragraph 358 (40 per cent duty suggested): 

Manufactures of jute or l;nen not specially provided for, 45 per cent. 
Paragraph 326 (40 per cent duty suggested): 

French tapestry covers (cotton), 50 per cent. 
Paragraph 179 (40 per cent duty su^ested): 

French tapestry covers containmg tinsel, 60 per cent and 15 cents per pound. 

French tapestry covers, chief value silk (according to weight per square yard and 
percentage of weight of silk), 70 cents to $4 per pound. 
Paragraph 399 (40 per cent duty suggested): 

Artificial silk piece goods and covers, minimum, 45 per cent. 
Paragraph 403 (40 per cent duty su^sted): 

All maiiu&u:;ture8 of which silk is the component material of chief value, not spe- 
cially provided for, 50 per cent. 
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Paragraphs 315-320. cotton schedule. (See " Cotton. ' ' ) 
Plain and fancy etamines. 
Cretonnes. 
Madras piece goods. 
Dotted Swiss. 
Coin spots, lappets, etc. 
Paragraph 323. (See " Cotton. ' ' ) 

Cotton cloth,* mercerized, 1 cent per square yard extra. 
Paragraph 323. (See *' Cotton. ' ' ) 
Cotton cloth,* extra threads — 

Under 7 cents, 1 cent per square yard. 
Over 7 cents, 2 cents per square yard. 
Paragraph 332. (See "Cotton.") 
Madras curtains, 45 per cent. 
A duty of 50 per cent on all kinds of laces and embroideries and lace curtains (except 
curtains made on the Nottingham curtain machine), whether made of cotton, linen, 
lute, silk, or ramie, would probably be a fair duty to all concerned. For it is a well- 
known fact among all lace people tnat the actual duty necessary to protect the Amer- 
ican manu&kcturer on laces ana lace curtains is about 20 to 25 per cent. 

I would suggest a uniform duty of 40 per cent on all tapestry fabrics, whether they 
cMitain cotton, silk, tinsel, jute, etc. Would also suggest a uniform duty of 40 per 
cent on all French and German embroidered table covers, whether made of plu^b, 
tapestry, or felt. 

Cotton. — ^With regard to the cotton schedule, they should remove the jokers, such as 
extra 1 cent for mercerizing and extra 1 and 2 cents for extra threads, which was a great 
hardship to the importer and absolutely unnecessary for the domestic manufacturer, 
as the biggest percentage of cotton goods used for the general trade is made of American 
cotton, and the foreign manufacturer must import the American cotton and return it 
manufactured, which puts him at a certain disadvantage. It is a well-known fact that 
all the lower grades of cotton goods, such as coin spots or harness spots, etc., under the 
present tariff can not be imported. 

The cost of a 36-inch Scotch muslin made of American cotton in Scotland is from 
3d. to 3Jd. per yard net. The same goods are produced in America in large quanti- 
ties and sola at a profit by the manufacturer in this country for 7^ to 8 cents per yard. 
There are none of these goods being imported anjr more. 

In r^ard to the cost of production, aifference in labor, etc., the best argument on 
this pomt is covered by tne fact that the importations from England, Scotland, and 
Switzerland and other markets producing machine-made goods of the above class 
have fallen off to such au extent that the present revenue collected by the Govern- 
ment is practically nothing compared to what it was 10 years ago. 

I regard this tariff revision as a very important matter, especially since you have 
such large interests at stake, and sincerely hope that either you or Mr. Evans would 
go personally to Washington to safeeuarrl your interests. 
Very faithfully, yours, 

Thomas TT. Watson. 

BRIEF OF BERNHARD GILMAIN & CO. ET AL., NEW TORK, 

N. Y. 

New York, January 17y 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: The undersigned manufacturers, importers, and dealers in decorative art linens 
have been in consiQtation in regard to the rates of duty on our class of merchandise 
and herewith respectfuUjr submit the following information and recommendations: 

The merchandise consists of cotton, union, and linen doilies, scarfs, centerpieces, 
V pillow shams, table covers, etc., which are used for purposes of decoration of the home 
and which are usually embellished with lace, embroidery, or drawnwork. These are 
provided for in Schedule J of the present tariff, paragraph 349. 

The rate of duty heretofore assessed on all such articles containing lace (not made 
on tiie Lever macnine) or embroidery has been 60 per cent ad valorem, the same as on 
laces and embroideries by themselves. 

1 American bleachers and finishers charge for mercerizing 40-inch single yam, one-half cent; 40-inch 
2-ply yam, 1 cent. 
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While we recognize the fact that a lowering of the duties on these might somewhat 
increase the amount of importations, we must also admit that this class of goods, as 
luxuries purely, are not in our opinion entitled to a reduction of duty. 

Regarding plain machine scalloped and spoked goods, as represented by the sample 
attached hereto and marked " Exhibit A": 

These goods, which are a staple article and not to be classed as a luxury, the custom- 
house originally passed as ** embroideries," which classification under the Dingley 
tariff was successfully defeated by the importers, the Supreme Court ruling that these 
goods were entitled to a rate of 35 per cent on woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or r^mie, 
weighing less than 4^ ounces per square yard and containing more than 100 threads to • 

the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 35 per cent ad valorem. On woven \ 

fabrics not so specified the rate was held to be 50 per cent. , 

The Payne- Aldrich bill restored the duty on this article to 60 per cent, by a special 
provision for scalloped eoods, in paragraph 349. 

We would respectfully suggest that this being a very simple article, with very 
little work, being in general use by consumers of small means and having really 
none of the characteristics of embroidery, a lower duty would be in order, which, 
in our opinion, should not exceed 45 per cent. 

Another article handled by the undersigned consists of drawnwork, which is 
exemplified by two specimens attached hereto and marked ** Exhibits B and C* 
Owing to the imperfect definition of this article, variously continued through the 
McKinley, Dingley, and Payne-Aldrich tariff bills, paragraph 349, this merchandise 
has been the subject of a long-continued and costly litigation between the importers 
and the Government. The contention of the Government's attorneys that it should 
be considered as lace, imitation of lace, or as embroidery has been repeatedly defeated 
in the courts by the importers. The present interpretation by the customs author- 
ities, of section 349, as applied to these articles, has been that patterns similar to 
Exhibit B should be dutiable at 60 per cent, and others, similar to Exhibit C, at 45 
per cent. The distinction is a very difficult one to make and in many instances 
gives rise to differences of opinion. 

We would respectfully suggest that this class of articles, "Drawnwork," should 
be separately provided for in the new law and be subject to one rate of duty only. 
We recommend as reasonable a rate of 50 per cent, which will be productive of a 
large amount of revenue. 

We furthermore would refer to Exhibits D and E, as attached hereto. 

These goods are made of cotton, union, or linen, in all sizes; they are called plain 
hemstitched goods, Exhibit D, or plain spokestitcned goods. Exhibit E. They nave 
heretofore been treated as goods not specially provided for, and, if made of cotton, fell 
under paragraph 332, if linen, under paragraph 358, both at 45 per cent. 

The stitchiug of the hem, as shown, is produced by first drawing threads so as to cre- 
ate the open space and by thereafter sewing the hem, either by hand or machine. 
The result is an article not very far advanced in value above that of the cloth itself 
and which can not be classified as a luxury, but rather as a necessity. 

We surest that the present rate of these articles is too high and should in a new and 
lower tariff not exceed 35 per cent. 

We would in view of the above considerations suggest the following paragraph to 
be embodied in the new tariff law: 

"Plain hemstitched or spokestitched articles, not containing any ornamentation, 
35 per cent. 

"Machine scalloped or machine scalloped and spokestitched articles containing no 
other ornamentation whatsoever, 45 per cent. 

"Articles ornamented with drawnwork, 50 per cent. 

"Articles hand scalloped or ornamented with lace or with embroidery of any kind, 
60 per cent. 

*^ Provided, however, That none of the articles mentioned in this paragraph shall in 
any case pay a lower rate of duty than that applying to the cloth whereof same are 
constructed." 

We would further recommend the following two amendments to the customs ad- 
ministrative act: 

, "Pending the adjudication of any difference in valuation between an importer 
and the appraiser, the importer shall be permitted to add to subsequent invoices 
under duress, to make market value as held by the appraiser, and if the final decision 
is in favor of the importer the amount so paid under duress is to be refunded. 

"In all cases where the Government has collected an excessive amount of duty 
interest shall be allowed the importer, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, on this 
excessive amount of duty when refunded to the importer." 
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As long as ad valorem duties are in force, there will be in many cases differences of 
opinion about the correct market value of merchandise. Under the present law the 
Crovemment exacts from the importer a fine equal to the amount of the advance. 
The determination of the correct market value, after the importer has protested against 
an advance, is apt to take a long time, since very frequently delays are caused through 
the necessity of procuring evidence, etc. Under the present law, if the importer 
receives further mvoices, he is put before the choice of risking on these invoices 
additional penalties if he enters the ^oods at what he considers the correct value, 
or if he advances values to those previously claimed as correct by the Government 
he has no remedy for receiving back the duty on such advances, even if subsequently 
it is ruled by the Government that his original values were correct. This condition 
results in a great hardship to the importer, which the provisions suggested above 
will overcome. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

Bemhard Gilmain & Co., 107-113 Grand Street; Campbell, Metier & 
Jacobson, 446-448 Broadway; Dwyer & Murphy, 106 Grand Street; 
Meyer, Martin & Dander, 142-144 Grand Street; N.J. Richman Co., 377 
Broadway; O. C. Schmidt & Co., 476 Broadway; J. R. Simon & Co., 53-59 
West Twenty-fifth Street; The M. H. Pulaski Co., 124 Fifth Avenue; 
Otto van Streit Co., 949 Broadway; Max Reichmann Corporation, 220 
Fifth Avenue; Wm. Ollendorff, 28 White Street; Samuel Horowitz & 
Co., 441 Broadway; F. S. Ellenberg & Co.; Scheim Co., 116 East 
Sixteenth Street; jfulius Hemfen; H. H. Frank & Co., 906 Broadway; 
Salinger & Magnus, 131 Spring Street; Furd Mendelson & Co., 221 
Fourth Avenue. 

BBIEF OF THE GHABTEBED SOCIETY OF AMALGAMATED 

LACE OPEBATIVES OF AMEBICA. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., February 1, 191S. 
Mr. John J. Casey, 

United States Congressman-elect. 

Dear Sir: Assuming that tariff on cotton and cotton goods as it applies to lace 
curtains will be revised during your term of office, we, the lace makers of Branch 
No. 2, Wilkes-Barre, take the i)rivilege of laying before you the conditions existing in 
the lace curtain trade in this vicinity during the past few years. 

In February, 1910, the branch membership was 179; to-day it is 153; this decrease, 
notwithstanding the fact that the number of machines has been greatly increased 
during that period. To-day, in Wilkes-Barre and vicinity there are 23 competent 
lace weavers who are foUowmg some other occupation, waiting for the trade to take a 
turn for the better. Two years ago it was deemed advisable to create a fund to assist 
unemployed members. Tnis fund is only participated in by members who earn noth- 
ing between Sunday and Saturday; that means that a man who made a few hours' 
work during any week was not beneficial therefrom. This fund became operative in 
July, 1911; and at time of writing with an average membe^hip of 160. Our officials 
have honored blank pay checks 704 times at an expense of $3,980. These figures — 
which can be verified at any time — don't begin to show the number of men who, 
imfortunately for them, had a few hours' work in one week, which barred them from 
this out-of-work benefit. 

Yet, taking general conditions of our trade in America, we, of No. 2 Branch, Wilkes- 
Barre, have fared better than our brother craftsmen. Therefore, we think that the 
condition of trade alone, regardless of the vast difference in wages paid for the same 
class of goods in Europe, should command whatever influence you may possess in 
advising that the tariff on this class of goods can stand no reduction. We feel sure you 
will use your habitual honest endeavor in securing a square deal. 

With beet wishes for your success. 

Fraternally, yours, Herbert Webster, 

Michael Halpen, 
James Walker, 

Committee. 
David WiLsoii, Secretary, 
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To the Hon. John Casey ^ Congressnnan: 

We beg to submit to you for consideration the following comparison of wages paid in 
the production of lace curtains in Nottingham, England, and in the United States. 
(Nottingham prices are the highest. Wages are lower in Scotland and elsewhere in 
Europe.) . 

Standard machine 324 inches wide. 

DOUBLE-ACTION 4-GAIT CURTAINS. 



Gauge. 



6-i)oint. 
8-poiat. 
lO-point 
12-point 
16-point 




En^h 
price. 



$6.10 
6.16 
6.92 
7.20 
8.25 



COMBINATION. 



6-point. 
S-point. 
lO-point 
14-point 




$7.60 
7.75 
7.80 

8.44 



3-GAIT MADRAS. 



6-pomt. 
8-poiiit . 
10-point 
12-point 
14-i)omt 
16-pomt 



$9.57 
10. OO 
10.42 
11.10 
11.61 
12.20 



$6.75 
6.87 
6.94 
7.06 
7.60 
8.25 



In addition we are paid for all alterations at the rate of 30 cents per hour. Also all 
main warps are paid for entering machine at the rate of $2.07 standard (this is not paid 
for at all in Nottingham.) 

Auxiliary help is paid as follows: Threading, 22 cents per thousand (English price, 
12 cents); mending, 2\ cents per rack (English price, 2 cents); slip winding, approxi- 
mately, 100 per cent more here. 
Respectfully submitted by 

Herbert Webster, 
Michael Halpen, 
James Walker, 

Committee. 

FACTS ON EMBROIDERIES. 

At present the importation of laces and embroideries produces a yearly revenue 
second to that of only one commodity. It is safe to say that of all the cotton embroid- 
eries and embroidered laces now sold in the United States 80 per cent are imported 
and only 20 per cent are manufactured in this country. 

While, generally speaking, a reduction in the tariff causes an increase in the impor- 
tation of tnat article, and therefore a probable increase in the revenue, iHs neverthe- 
less a fact that the importation of embroideries is not affected by a higher or a low^ 
rate of duty, but being a luxury, the demand for it is governed by the fashion of tiie 
day. This is proven by the fact that during the last 14 years with the duty at 60 
per cent ad valorem tne imports of embroideries and embroidered laces were far 
heavier than they were previous to that time when a lower rate of duty prevailed. 
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LABOR. 

To show the difference existing in the cost of labor between Europe and the United 
States in the embroidery and embroidered lace industry, we subnut herewith figures 
to show the wages earned per week by the various hands working 10 hours per day: 



Stitcher. 
Watcher. 
Shuttler. 
Mender.. 



Total per week. 



Europe. 



18.75 



United 
States. 



$8.00 


125.00 


4.00 


9.50 


2.75 


5.60 


4.00 


12.00 



52. oa 



If you consider that the cost of labor on the average amounts to approximately two- 
thirds of the cost of the finished article of embroidery or embroidered lace you can 
readily see that a domestic manufacturer has a hard struggle to keep his machines 
going, paying nearly three times as much for labor as does 9ie foreign manufacturer. 
The figures given above are based on an equal production by both the American and 
foreign workmen. It is obvious that a further reduction in the tariff would deprive 
the American workingman of a standard American wage or, worse yet, throw him out 
of work entirely. 

It is only by specializing on such articles on which the cost of the material used is 
greater than me cost of the labor that the American manufacturer has succeeded in 
developing the domestic industry to its present limited extent; but these articles form 
a very small percentage of the total amount of embroidery used. 

We further call your attention to an improved embroidery machine known as the 
automat. This machine is coming into general use in Europe. It eliminates the 
stitcher or skilled operator, not only saving his wages, but it also increases the output 
enormously, thereby further reducing the cost of production at least 15 per cent. 

The patents for tnis machine are controlled by one firm, and they refuse to allow 
it to be sold to the United States. 

MACHINERY. 

Two years ago the duty on embroidery machines was temporarily removed, and 
the domestic manufacturers thus encouraged by the Government took advantage of this 
chance to develop their industry and imported a large number of embroidery machines 
into the United States. But in spite of this great opportunity to bring tneir plants 
free of duty into the United States hardly any American firms manufacturmg in Europe 
brought over embroidery machines. On the contrary, during the time embroidery 
machines were allowed to enter free of duty American firms operating embroidery 
factories in Europe installed in their foreign factories more than twice the number 
of machines brought over by domestic manufacturers during the same period. In- 
closed chart diows how much more rapidly the European embroidery mdustry de- 
velops. 

About $1,000,000 was invested by domestic manufacturers in new machines dur- 
ing the period of free entry of embroidery machines, many making sacrifices to take 
advantage to what they deemed a great opportunity to increase their plant. 

The failure to employ these machines would spell ruin for more than one manu- 
facturer. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that the American embroidery industry is absolutely 
free from any monopolistic tendency; that, in fact, competition among the domestic 
manufacturers is extremely severe, and that the very nature of the industry makes 
utterly impossible any combination to control prices even were such a thing contem- 
plated. In fact, no article subject to fashion was- ever successfully monopolized. 
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BBIEF OF GALLAND, WECHMAB & CO., NEW TOBE CITT. 

New York, N. Y., Janucary 28, 191S. 
The Ways and Means Committbe, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

We desire to call your attention to a condition existing under the tariff act of 1909, 
covered by paragraphs 349-350 of Schedule J, which affects 75 per cent of the entire 
population of the XJnited States. 

A very large part of wearing apparel for children, especially hats, caps, dresses, and 
as well neckwear and handkerchiefs for older p^ersons, all of which are absolute neces- 
sities, are in our present stage of civilization trimmed or ornamented with lace, which 
mav be regarded as equally necessary to the composition of the article as are buttons 
ana a lapel upon a coat or a band upon a hat. 

In other words, no baby's cap or dress from the child of the poorest laborer to the 
child of tiie millionaire but that some lace of some value is used for trimming, and the 
trade in these goods has grown enormously during the past quarter of a century. 

A very large part of the cheaper laces are manufactured upon what is known as the 
Lever or Gothrough machine, and, until the enactment of tne present tarifii act, such 
goods were dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem. 

For some reason not in the record — but which may be speculated upon by carefully 
reading paragraph 197, and remembering that certain powerful interests connected 
with the Congress which enacted the act of 1909 were understood to be largely inter- 
ested in the importation of Lever and Gro through lace machines — paragraph 350 specifi- 
cally advanced the ad valorem duty from 60 to 70 per cent upon all laces made upon 
the Lever and Gothrough machines. 

When it is remembered that paragraph 349 contains the following, **that no article 
composed wholly or in chief value of one or more of the materials or goods specified 
in this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than the highest rate imposed by this 
section upon any of the materials or goods of which the same is composed, ' ' it be- 
comes apparent that the baby's dress or little cap made of cotton or linen dutiable 
at 30 per cent may have attached to it 10 or 15 cents worth of lace made on a Lever 
or Gothrough machine, and thus be advanced in duty rate upon the entire garment 
to the exorbitant rate of 70 per cent ad valorem. 

We deiire to submit two examples setting forth the inequity and injustice of the 
present law. 

Example 1: 

A hat costing entire 75 cents trimmed with Lever or Gothrough lace; value of 

lace, 10 cents. 
A dress costing entire $2 trimmed with Lever or Gothrough lace; value of lace, 

30 cents. 
A handkerchief costing entire 15 cents trimmed with Lever or Gothrough lace; 

value of lace, 3 cents. 

The above articles are dutiable at a 70 per cent rate. 

Example 2: 

A hat costing entire $20 trimmed with hand made lace; value of the lace, $10. 
A dress costing entire $50 trimmed with hand made lace; value of the lace, $25. 
A handkerchief costing entire $3.50 trimmed with hand-made lace; value oif the 
lace, $2.50. 

The above articles are dutiable at a 60 per cent rate. 

From the above examples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, it is apparent 
that the very cheapest hats, dresses, and handkerchiefs are those customarily trimmed 
with Lever or Gothrough lace of low value, and are the goods Used by the great mass 
of the American people, whereas the finer and more expensive goods trimmed with a 
far more expensive lace, sold only to the richer classes, appear in the second example. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, the present inequitable law imposes a duty of 
70 per cent upon the cheaper goods trimmed with the Lever and Gothrough lace, 
while the more expensive goods pay only 60 per cent. 

As a result the American manufacturer, having brought in his Lever and Gothrough 
machines free of duty, is able to benefit by the 10 per cent advance over the previous 
law, and by the exorbitant present rate of 70 per cent duty on all articles containing 
«ven 3 cents worth of Lever or Gothrough lace in his sales to the American public. 

These conditions are most unjust and certainly demand correction at your nands. 
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A reduction from the 70 i)er cent rate under this paragraph to 50 per cent could in 
nowise affect the general industxy in this country, and even then the American 
manufacturer will be most amply protected ; but it would place the eoods manufactured 
here more nearly upon a competitive protective basis, and woula result in a largely 
increased importation and a corresponain^l^ increased revenue to the Government. 

We respectfully refer to Treasury Decision No. 31672 of February 1, 1912, which 
covers this entire question, and we quote two paragraphs from the court's decision as 
clearly exemplifying the injustice of present conditions: 

*'As the handkerchiefs put in controversy by this appeal are not composed wholly 
or in chief value of lace made on Lever or Gothrouj^h machines, they do not come 
within the provisions of paragraph 350 and are not subject to the rate therein prescribed 
unless there be some otner provision of law which makes that rate applicable to the 
importation. The question in the case is, therefore, reduced to this: Is there any 
statutory mandate which imposes a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem on goods com- 
posed in part, although not in chief value, of Lever or Gothrough laces? Counsel for 
the importers claim, in effect, that there is not, and their claim in that particular 
would be unanswerable if paragraph 339 of the tarifft act of 1897 had been reenacted 
in the tariff act of 1909.'' > * * 

**As already stated, the handkerchiefs are composed in chief value either of cotton 
embroidered linen handkerchiefs or of Gratley lace insertion. All the handkerchiefs 
are, therefore, articles composed in chief value of one or more of the materials or goods 
specified in paragraph 349, and under the express terms of the first proviso thereof 
such articles are required to pay a rate of duty not less than the highest rate imposed 
by the first section of the act on any of the materials or goods of which the merchan- 
dise is composed. Paragraph 350 of the first section of the act of 1909 imposes a duty 
of 70 per cent ad valorem on laces made on the Lever or Gothrough machine, whicn 
is a higher rate than that carried by cotton embroidered linen handkerchiefs or by 
cotton laces made on the Gratley machine, andtthe highest rate imposed upon any 
of the component materials. From all of wnich it follows that the goods are dutiable 
at 70 per cent ad valorem under and by virtue of the first proviso of paragraph 349 of 
the tariff act of 1909." 

We therefore request a reduction of the present rate under paragraphs 349-350 to 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted. 

Galland, Wechmab & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

By Francis E. Hamilton, counsel, 32 Broadway, New York City. Temporary ad- 
dress in Washington, Hotel New Willard. 

New York, N. Y., January 28, 1913. 

FEATHERSTITCH BRAID. 

TESTIMONY OF CHAELES SISSON, OF THE HOPE WEBBING 

CO., PEOVIDENCE, E. I. 

The witness was duly; affirmed by the chairman. 

Mr. Sisson. Mr. Chairman, I represent, as general manager, the 
Hope Webbing Co., of Providence, K. I., a corporation largely engaged 
in the manufacture of narrow woven fabrics. 

The capitalization of our company is $1,000,000 and the actual 
investment is somewhat in excess of that amount. We have never 
been able to earn any excessive dividends except during the j)eriod 
from 1895 to 1907, when there was a large demand for a particular 
class of narrow fabrics which we happened to have the machinery to 
produce, and we manufactured those goods very extensively, both for 
domestic and foreign consumption, and were able to make a consider- 
able profit, which was divided in the way of stock dividends. Since 
1907 our dividends have not averaged 6 per cent, and in paying those 
dividends the surplus of the company has been reduced to the extent 
of about $56,000. 
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I make that statement as indicating there are no immediate nor 
prospective prospects of large profits in the manufacture of the line of 
narrow fabncs in which we are interested. 

The goods we manufacture are enumerated in para^graph 349, 
Schedule J, and includes such items as braids, featherstitch braids, 
edgings, inserting, flouncings, galloons, gorings, bands, bandings, 
belts, beltings, bmdings, riboons, tapes, webs, and webbings. All 
those are woven fabrics, although some of them are commercially 
denominated as braids. 

I would like to refer "particularly to featherstitch braids, which are 
illustrated by the catalogue I have here and which I will hand to the 
committee at this time. 

Speaking particularly with reference to featherstitch braids, in the 
year 1897 we began to manufacture this line of goods, which had been 

Ereviously exclusively imported. The business which we undertook 
as been followed bv others in the same line, and there are now 8 or 
10 American manufacturers who are making this particular line of 
featherstitch braids. The price of the goods since 1897 has not been 
advanced on accoimt of the 60 per cent rated duty which went into 
effect at that time, but we have been compelled to fiu)andon the manu- 
facture of some of these goods in the finer grades which we took up 
at that time, on account of the keen foreign competition. 

At the present time, although we are protected to the extent of 
60 per cent, we are not able to manufacture profitably many of the 
finer lines of these goods. In a brief which we have filed with your 
committee I have prepared a comparison of foreign and domestic 
costs on some of the finer goods, which indicates a present advantage 
to the foreign manufacturer of from 10 to 17 per cent after paying a 
duty of 60 per cent. 

During tne period from 1897 the. importation of these goods has 
largely continued, and the competition at the present time is quite 
as keen as it has been at any time during that period. We believe 
that a continuance of the present rate of duty on this particular line 
of braids will enable us to develop a reasonably profitable line of 
manufactures, and at the same time supply the American market 
without any increase in cost. 

The Chairman. Will you refer me to the paragraph with reference 
to which you are speakmg ? 

Mr. SissoN. Paragraph 349, Schedule J. 

Mr. Harrison. Would it interrupt you right here if I were to ask 
you to inform the committee what proportion of the imports covered 
by this very extensive phraseology refers to featherstitch braids, 
aoout which you are now addressing the committee? 

The reason I ask that is because we have been under considerable 
embarrassment several times in trying to determine from the Treas- 
ury figures of the articles stated, the bulk of the imports under a 
basket clause of this sort. Here are probably 15 or 20 different 
kinds of lace materials, and the imports are lumped covering the 
whole thing. A 60 per cent rate might be a very competitive rate 
on certain of these articles, and upon others it might be absolutely 
prohibitive; so that it becomes of interest, as each manufacturer 
appears before the committee, for us to ascertain if he can tell whether 
his rate is a competitive one or not. 
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Mr. SissoN. I have not been able to obtain any definite statistics 
as to the amount of this particular article whicn is imported; but 
from the best information I have I would suppose that the present 
consumption is perhaps in value $600,000 per annum, of which 
probably 40 per cent is imported. 

Mr. Harbison. So that a very undue proportion of your product 
is imported as compared to other articles m tnis basket clause ? The 
figures are only given for laces, lace curtains, and mosquito netting, 
$140,000,000, and there are about $35,000,000 of imports under this 
whole clause, which is about one-fourth, or 25 per cent, of the imports 
to production, so far as our figures go; but you think 40 per cent of 
yours are imported, do you ? 

Mr. SissoN. To the best of my knowledge it would be approxi- 
mately that, about 40 per cent on this particular line of feather- 
stitched braid. 

Mr. Peters. In this connection can you also tell us whether the 
amount of importations have shown a tendency to increase or de- 
crease in the last few years ? 

Mr. SissoN. I think there has been no material change in the last 
year. 

Mr. Peters. Would you sav that the proportion of imported 
products to total consumption has remained about the same i 

Mr. SissoN. Substantially the same. The statement I have made 
in regard to the relative foreign and domestic cost oi feather-stitched 
braids applies substantially to other articles that we manufacture 
with the exception of the plain tapes and webs and webbing. The 
duty of 60 per cent upon these plam goods is not demanded m order 
to give the American manufacturers a fair proportion of the busir 
ness, but the dfficulty arises with regard to classification. The 
names appUed to the articles m this paragraph and the names under 
which these goods are commercially known is so varied, promiscuous, 
and complex that I do not know of any method of classification which 
can be adopted which will differentiate one from the other. .It 
appears to me that the comprehension of all these articles in one 
paragraph is almost inevitable if proper consideration is given as 
well to revenue as to a fair protection to the American industries. 

The Chairman. I think this paragraph seems to be quite competi- 
tive. 

Mr. SissoN. For instance, I have in mv hand an article the cheapest 
of anything that I manufacture, and of which we sold 144 yards for 
about 25 cents. That article is known commercially as bed lace, 
and is not any more akin to other laces mentioned in this para^aph 
than wine is to water; but that illustrates the difficulty of classifica- 
tion. 

I have also here two samples of beltings, one of which is a luxury 
and the other is an article of necessitjr. Both of them are commer- 
cially known as beltings, and there is no way that I know of of 
properly designating them and separating them. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do you sell airectly to the retailer ? 

Mr. SissoN. We sell for the most part directly to the manufacturers 
who consume our goods in other industries. 
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Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Who consume your goods in manufacturing 
other products ? 

Mr. SissoN. Yes; with the exception of the feather-stitched braids 
to which I have alluded quite at length, and those are sold to jobbers 
and through them to the general consuming public. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. None of the products tnat you manufacture are 
sold at retail ? 

Mr. SissoN. Not by our company. 

Mr. LoNGwoRTH. I thought you said they were almost altogether 
used by manufacturers in making somethmg else; that they were 
used as a part of another produce. 

Mr. SissoN. That is true of a large proportion of our product. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. What I wanted to get at if I could was the dif- 
ference between the factory price of these goods and the retail price 
to the consumer. Can you give that in any of those cases ? 

Mr. SissoN. In the brief "vmich I have filed with the committee on 
the finer lines of goods, including feather stitched braids, I have in- 
corporated a statement, an affidavit taken under oath by our New 
York selling agent, by which it appears that the retail price of these 
goods to the consumer is about three times what the manufacturer 
receives for them. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. About three times ? 

Mr. SissoN. About three times; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Do you make elastic fabrics ? 

Mr. SissoN. We make elastic fabrics to some extent. 

Mr. Hill. Taking the ordinary elastic fabric which is used in gor- 
ings in shoes, what is the relative proportion of the value of rubber 
and fiber? 

Mr. SissoN. We do not manufacture that kind of elastic fabric. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know what the relative proportion is ? 

Mr. SissoN. Not in that kind of goods. 

Mr. Hill. Which has the greater value, the cotton or the rubber ? 

Mr. SissoN. Usually the rubber. 

Mr. Hill. In most elastic fabrics rubber is of the greater value ? 

Mr. SissoN. In most of those fabrics rubber is the largest item of 
cost. 

Mr. Hill. That is true of suspender material, is it not ? 

Mr. SissoN. I think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Then that would be a safe proposition with regard to 
the terms ''elastic webs and webbing'' ? 

Mr. SissoN. I think it would. 

Mr. Hill. That the rubber would be the article of the greatest 
value ? 

Mr. SissoN. Yes, sir; I believe that would be a correct statement*. 

The Chairman. Your time has expired. 

Mr. SissoN. I thank you. 

Affidavit of Charles Sisson. 

I, Charles Sisson, of the city of Providence and State of Rhode Island, on affirma- 
tion depose and say: I represent the Hope Webbing Co. , of which I am general manager, 
of said city and State, in relation to the tariff act of 1909, Schedule J, paragraph §49. 
I have been interested in the manufacture of narrow woven fabrics since 1866. Fol- 
lowing other business associations in this line in 1883, with a partner, I established the 



vJ&Bffmeatkmad compoay, eommenKiiOig opeiationfr with. 10 looraa. The buaiiieaB wa» 
incorporated m 1889, when 65 looms were operated, and has increased fremi y^eeir totyeavj 
with occasional interruptions, until at the present tim^e the factones o£ this compaoyv 
located at Pawtucket, K. I., have 964 looms and auxiliary machinery, employ aibovt 
1,200 persons^ and constitute probably the largest plant in the wond for the maain- 
fskctuje of narrow woven fabdcs. 

Since the passage of the tanU act of 1897 the capacity and output of the woxksihas* 
been more than doubled. The value of the plant considerably exceeds the capitalf-^ 
$1,000,000. 

The corporation is not a trust; has no monopoly of the business, and is not allied 
with any other organization or individuals to maintain prices or regulate i»-oduction. 
Tbe average rate of cash dividends has been less than 6 per cent. In the year 1907, 
and earlier» stock dividends w©re made from earnings which had accrued chiefly 
because of large demands, both domestic and foreign, for a line of goods which were 
profitably manufactured because of special machinery invented by peosons in our em*- 

eoy. No patents were tak^i out on Ihis machinery, and other manufacturers in tiii» 
le now have equally productive eauipment. For the years 1907, 1908, 1909, 19^10, 
and 1911 dividends averaging less than 6 per cent, aggregating 1225,000, were paid^ 
and the net earnings for th^ same time were $168,142.05, ^wing^ a reduction in sur- 
plus of $66,857.95. The present outlook for our business presents no prospect fOF 
unusual returns, and moderate earnings only can be maintained by careful manaee^ 
ment. Tariff reductions or other important changes in general conditions wouldl^e 
likely to result in restricted and unprofitable business. Of the articles i enumerated! m 
Schedule J, paragraph 349, our company manufactiures featherstitch braids^ edgings^ 
insertings, gaUoons, bands, banding, belts, belting, bindings, ribbonsy, tapes, weSs^ 
and webbing. In 1897 our company began the manufacture of a line of niu:!row fiabrictv 
commerci^ly known, as featherstitch braids, which had previously been produced 
exclusively by foreign manufacturers. These goods are illustratea by Exhibits ^ 
B, r, and D, hereto attached and made a part of this affidavit. On account of the largo^ 
item of labor cost in the manufacture of these goods, even under a 60 per cent duty, 
competition with foreign makers is difficult, and in the finer fabrics in this line is 
imppsable. 

The accompanying deposition of Ferdinand Zecha and othees sets foiib wtittt i» 
believed to be a correct and conservative statement of the relative labor cost of mnmi- 
facturing featherstitch braids in the United States and Germany. The computations, 
with exiiibits above mentioned, show advMitages to foreign manufacturers, viz, 
A, 15 per cent; B, 15.5 per cent; 0, 10.7 per cent; D, 17.2 per cent. 

The comparative estimate of the costs of manufacturing cotton yams required in 
these goods is based on present market prices, foreign and domestic, which show a 
nearly uniform advantage of about 33} per cent in labor in favor of the foreign consumer. 
This estimate seems to be supported by report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I^ 
table 132, on page 424. 

Any reduction in the rate of duty on this line of goods must result in a corresponditig 
curtailment of domestic production. Since our company commenced making feather- 
stitch braid, other manufacturers in the United States have taken up this line, and^ 
dcmiestic competition has enabled purchasers of these goods to secure their supplies, 
of such goods as can be profitably made in the United States, quickly and at reasonable 
prices. 

Competition with foreign manufacturers has been keen, and large quantities of ^ese 
goods are still imported for reasons above stated. 

If this industry, which is comparatively a new one, can remain undistorbed by 
adyerse legislation, it can be largely developed. In this connection, as showing the 
ap]^arently excessive cost of distributing manufactured goods to consumers in the 
United States, attention is invited to the accompanying deposition of Mr. Percy Gard- 
ner, of New York City, our selling agent for featherstitch braids. 

It appears from this statement m some instances the cost to the consumer is about 
three times the amotmt received by the manufacturers. The excessive cost of dis- 
tributing manufactured goods in the United States is a factor demanding more con- 
sideration than it has generally received. 

The other articles manufactured by our company as above enumerated, ed^ngs, 
insertings, galloons, etc., are in large measure subject to the same general conditions 
and statements as have been applied to the special line of featherstitch braids. Plain 
tapev webs, and webbings are not imported m any considerable quantity, and might 
not suffer from a moderate reduction of duty, but for the fact that classification seems 

75262— J— 13 16 
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%ipoesible, and any attempt to discriminate as to the articles of manufacture enumer- 
ated in this paragraph, with which I am familiar, must lead in the future, as in the past, 
to endless controversy and litigation. (See paragraph vol. 1, Rept. of the Tariff 
Board on Schedule I, p. 157.) 

* "Featherstitch braids. — ^A comparison of paragraph 349 of the present law with ^ra- 
rraph 339 of the preceding act aiscloses the foct that there is now besides the provision 
for 'braids' in general, a provision for a special kind of braid — featherstitch braids. 
This was for the purpose of putting an ena to litigation begun under the act of 1890 
and continued under both the succeeding acts^ so that at times besides the thousands 
of protests which the Board of General Appraisers was called upon to consider, there 
were more than 100 appeals pending before various United States courts, all claiming 
that featherstitch braids are not in ^t braids, but bindings or tapes. The Govern- 
ment was uniformly successful in establishing the fact that although these goods have 
many subsidiary names, they are in fact braids and dutiable as such. Nevertheless 
tke Utigation continued, as may be seen from the principal decisions cited in note 86 
tQ Table 111, Appendix C, until the Supreme Court, by a aecision rendered on February 
19, 1912 (T. D. 32300), put an end to the discussion and upheld the contention of the 
Government. (T. D. 28579.) " 

Except for a chancfe in classification as above indicated, the tariff act of 1909 did not 
snpose any higher duties on narrow woven fobrics than nad prevailed under the act 
of 1897. 

For reasons above stated, in behalf of our company, 1 earnestly protest against any 
dmnge of classification or reduction of the 60 per cent rate. 

Referring to paragraph 349 as a whole, it may be su&igested that official statistics 
show annual importations of goods enumerated to the vame of more than $40,000,000, 
pvoducing an annual revenue exceeding $24,000,000. 

It may be further suggested that nearly all the items enumerated in this paragraph 
are in the nature of luxuries, and the resulting revenue does not impose any serious 
burden on the people of the United States. 

Charles Sisson. 

Subscribed and affirmed at Providence, in said State of Rhode Island, this 22d day 
oiJanuary, A. D. 1913, before me, 
laEAL.] RoTAL H. Gladding, 

Notary Public, 

Affidavit op Percy Gardner. 

I, Percy Gardner,, of the city and State of New York, on oath depose and say that I 
represent the Hope Webbing Co., a corporation doing biisiness in the city of Pawtucket 
and State of Rhode Island; that as representative of said company, I offer the follow- 
kig exhibits: A, B^ C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, R, S, T, and W (on file) 
to show the similarity between the imported cost of the product commercially known 
as featherstitch braid, and the selling price of a comparative product made in the 
United States by the Hope Webbing Co., and also to show the vast differences between 
the selling jjrice of our product and the selling price of the product produced at retail, 
which will illustrate that the consumer is obliged to pay double the amount received 
by the manufacturer for this product. (Exhibits on file.) 

Exhibit A: Sample of 6-yard piece woimd on cardboard, labeled "of foreign man- 
ufacture" and purchased by me at retail for 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit K: Same pattern as Exhibit A, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 44 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit B: Sample of 6-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture" and purchased by me at retail for 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit L: Same pattern as Exhibit B, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the XJnited States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 43 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit C: Sample of 4-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture " and purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit M: Same pattern as Exhibit C, made by tne Hope Webbing Co. in the 
United States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 4-yard 
pieces, at 35 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit D: Sample of 6-yard piece woimd on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
fcicture" and purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 
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Exhibit N: Same pattern as Exhibit D, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the united States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 32 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit E: Sample of 4-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture' and, purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit O: Same pattern as Exhibit E, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 6 yard pieces, 
at 39 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit F: Sample of , 6-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture" and purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit P: Same pattern as Exhibit F, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 46 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit G: Sample of 4-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled '*of foreign manu- 
facture" and purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit R: Same pattern as Exhibit G, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 4-yard pieces, 
at 37 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit H: Sample of 6 yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture" and purchased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit S: Same pattern as Exhibit H, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the l/nited 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 46 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit I: Sample of 6 -yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture " and purcnased by me at retail at 10 cents per piece. 

Exhibit T: Same pattern as Exhibit I, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 6-yard pieces, 
at 33 cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit J: Sample of 4-yard piece wound on cardboard, labeled "of foreign manu- 
facture, " purchased by me at wholesale, governed by the present tariff and landed 
f. 0. b. New York, at 22^ cents per dozen pieces. 

Exhibit W: Same pattern as Eidiibit J, made by Hope Webbing Co. in the United 
States, offered for sale and sold by said company in the United States in 4-yard pieces, 
at 22 cents per dozen pieces. 

Percy Gardner. 

Subscribed and sworn to at Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, tiiis 15th 
day of January, A. D. 1913, before me. 

Royal H. Gladding, Notary Public, 
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I, Ferdinand Zecha, of the town of Bamstead, State of New Hampshire, on oath 
depose and say, that I was bom in Austria in 1859 and came to America in 1882. 
In 1904 I started in the manufacture of narrow fabrics, commercially known aa 
featherstitch braids, in Bamstead, N. H., using botii American and German looms, 
and employing for the most part weavers who had previously worked in Germany. 
In 1907 the business was incorporated and has been continued to date under the name 
of New Hampshire Artistic Web Co. I am familiar with the processes and costs of 
manufacture of these goods, both in America and Germany. I visited Germany in 
1904 and 1909 to purchase machinery and investigate conditions in the line of manu- 
facture in which I am engaged. During these visits I learned that cost of buildings, 
machinery, and equipments of a factory m Germany was about 50 per cent of American 
costs, and that German manufacturers were purchasing their raw material — cotton 
yams — at 15 to 25 per cent less than the costs oi the same yams at our factory. I also 
learned that German manufacturers of featherstitch braids in Barmen and other cen- 
ters of this industry were paying wages 60 to 70 per cent less than I was paying in 
New Hampshire for making the same kind of work on machinery of identically the 
same construction as we were operating. 

I further depose and say that the manufacture of featherstitch braids was first 
establisbed in the United States in 1897; that under the tariff rates which have been 
enforced since that date the business has greatly increased, and if the present rate of 
duty is continued the domestic manufacture of these goods can be steadily developed 
through the skill and experience of American operatives, but that even under the 
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present rate of duty, on account of the higher costs of e€|uipment and labor, we can 
not compete with many of the lines of featherstitch braids now imported from Ger-» 
man manufacturers. 

Ferdinand Zecha. 

Subscribed and sworn to at said Bamstead this 9tlr day of January, A. D. 1913^ 
before me. 
[bbal.] Thomas L. Hoitt, 

Notary Public. 

We, the subscribers, are familiar with^the processes and cost of manufacture of these 
goods made in Germany and in this countnr, having been engaged in their manu- 
facture in both Germany and America, and can testify that the statement above made 
by Ferdinand Zecha is true. 

Daniel Blombach, Foreman, 
Otto Schnaudt, Weaver. 
Hugo Wurm, Sr., Weaver. 

Subscribed and sworn to this January 9th, 1913. 

[seal.] Thomas L. Horrr, 

Notary Public. 

EzHiBir A. 

FBATHBRSTtrCH BRAID. 

Comparative co8t of raw material and labor, foreign and dom48tie, 

[Bj "raw material " Is meant cotton vun. The labor is actaal cost In our factory. The specimen selecte<^ 
for Illustration is our (Hope Webbing Co.) No. L-6308 quality, 39 ends warp, 108 picks filling; whidi a| 
the present time, and for some time past, has been the largest selling number in featherstitch bradd made 
by us. The material and labor is figured for 1 gross yards. Weight of 1 gross yards, 0.625 pounds.] 



MATEBIAL. 



Baw cotton, | pound, at 10. 15 per pound 

Warp: 

60/^-0.230 pound, at $0.53 $0.1219 

20/2-0.038 pound, at $0.24 0091 

30/2-0.013 pound, at $0.29 0038 

Filling: 

30/2 mercerized— 0.216 pound, at $0.39 0843 

30/1-0.128 pound, at $0.35 0448 



Less cost of cotton. 



.2639 
.0938 



LABOB. 



Spooling and warping 0.061 

weaving 2213 

General labor and finishing 241 



Diflerenoe in fayor of foreign manulacturer. 



Domestic 
cost. 



$0.0988 



.1701 



.5133 



.7772 



Foieigii 
cost. 



10.0ns 



».1134 



>.205S 



.4m 
S.3475 






.7772 



1 Less 33) per cent. 



* Less 60 per cent. 



s Add 60 per cent duty. * Equals 15 per cent. 
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Com/prnxLtive eott of raw mcOmal und labor y foreign and dovneitie. 

{Hx^M W^bUog Oot. No. L-4864 ^ttutlity, 60 ttidt w^, 184 picks HHfaig. Wtig^t of 1 gnss ywds, i)U» 

pounoi.] 



W 



MATERIAL. 

am: 

120/2— 0.19 pound at $1.20 

16/2 meroenzed— 0.06 poond at 10.42 

Filling: 

150/2— 0.00 pound at $1.68 

30/2 mercorized— 0.22 pound at $0.55 



LABOR. 

Spooling and warping. $0,066 

. 379 



spool 
woa^ 



kving.. 
9ralla' 



'Odierallabor and finishing 4126 



Diflerenoe in fovor of ibieign manufaoturer. 



Domestic 
cost. 



$0,228 
.02 

.161 
.121 



.8666 



1.3766 



Foreign 
cost. 



$0.84r40.160 
.32- .016 

1.2^ .111 
.44- .097 



1.843 



.727 
^.436 



1.163 
«.218 5 



1.3766 



1 Less 60 per cent 



* Add 60 per cent duty. 



s Equals IBJR per cent. 



Exhibit C. 

FEATHERSTITCH BRAID. 

Comparative cost of raw material arid labor ^ foreign and domestic. 
(Hope Webbing Co. No. L-1944 quality, 426nds i9ttrp 77 -pkHa fllliiig. Weight of 1 gross yards, 0.61 pound.) 



• 


Domestic 

00^. 


Foreign cost 


MATEBIAL. 

Raw cotton, 0.61 pound, at $0.15 per pound 


$0.0915 

.1438 
.3589 


$0.0915 


Warp: 

&/2— 0.26 pound, at $0.63 $0.1315 

12/2—0.06 pound, at $0.22^ 0135 




20/3— O.08 pound , at $0.24^ 0074 




Filling: ^ ' ^ 

30/1—0.16 pound, at $0.36 0525 




20/3—0.12 pound, at $0.24J 0294 








.2353 
Less cost of cotton 0915 


^0960 


LABOR. 

4Sipoolfpg and warping , . , , 0410 




weaving 1523 




fl^flnerallftbof and finishing ..... , . , 1656 


>.1435 








.5942 


.330^ 
«.1985 


Difference in favor of foreign manufacturer 


.5294 
^.0648 










.5942 



1 Less 33i per cent. « Less 60 per cent. » Add 60 per cent duty. < Equals 10.7 per cent. 
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Exhibit D. 

FBATHERSnrCH BRAID. 

Comparative cost of raw material and labor, foreign and ddmestic, 

|Hope Webbing Co., No. 1^-1298 quality, 25 ends warp, 58 picks filling. Weight of 1 gross yard <h3S 

pound.] 





Domestic 
cost. 


Foreign 
cost. 


MATERIAL. 

"Raw OAtton, 4 "poupd, ftt 10.15 per poupd , 


10.05 

.0849 
.2760 


S0.0& 


Warp: 

00/2— 0.16 pound, at 10.53 10.0648 




20/3— 0.03 pound, at 10.24* 0074 




Filling: 

30/1— 0.08 pound, at $0.35 028 




20/3— 0.06 pound, at I0.24J 0147 








.1349 
Less cost of cotton 05 






1.058S 


LABOR. 

ji^pooMncr and warpine '. 10 0240 


Weaving 1208 




General labor and flnishinc 1312 






t 104 








.4109 


.212» 
•.127<^ 


Difference in favor of foreien manufacturer 


.3402 
«.070T 










.410» 



1 Less 33J per cent. 
« Less 60 per cent. 

Pboyidencb, R. I., January tt, 191S. 



« Add 60 per cent duty. 
< Equals 17.2 per cent. 



LADIES' WEAR. 



TESTIMONY OF NATHAN EEAUSEOPF. 

Mr. Krauskopf was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Krauskopf. 

Mr. Krauskopf. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee^ 
I represent the National Cotton Garment Manufacturers' Association, 
which association manufactures ladies' muslin underwear and infants 
wear, which seem to come under Schedule J, section 349, of the tariff 
act of 1909. 

We have filed a brief with your committee, and I will touch upon 
that brief as rapidly as I can. 

We are not an association for profit. Each manufacturer operates 
individually. There is no pooling of issues; there is no general sales- 
men; there is nothing of that sort. The association was formed 
when the Underwood bill was first introduced, because it was believed 
that that was dangerous to our interests. We have about 80 mem- 
bers, and we represent from 75 to 80 per cent of the production of 
the country, we believe. The articles manufactured by us are, as 
I have said, ladies' muslin underwear, ^'muslin" being a generic term 
for all underwear made of cotton and linen goods, and infants' outer 
and inner garments; also the same goods embellished by embroid- 
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eries, laces, and various kinds of fancy stitchings and braid. There 
is only a very small and negli^ble quantity of muslin underwear ani 
infants' wear made that is entirely unadorned and unembellished. 

I suppose it is generally known that about 95 per cent of thef 
employees of this mdustry are women, being seamstresses performing 
Tarious parts of the work. Men can not do this part of the work. 
Men are only employed in preparing it and shipping it and so forth, 
and they only form about 5 per cent of the people employed. 

This mdus^ is unique in that a combination seems absolutely 
impossible. We believe that there are over 400 manufacturers. We 
have on our list that we are tryiog to get into the association some 
420 manufacturers, and the reason that there are such a large number 
is because it is so easy to go into this line of business with a very small 
capital, with credit enou^ for a few pieces of embroideries and laces 
and cotton goods, a kitchen table, and a few sewing machines. That 
is all that it is necessary for a competitor to have. You gentlemen 
can readily see that under those curcumstances combinations of «H 
kinds are impossible, and, as a matter of fact, have never existed, anfl 
in the 30 years of the existence of this trade this is the first association 
that has ever been formed. 

We have also a very peculiar condition of affairs in regard to the 
labor question. At home there is a general tendency by legislation 
to force the manufacturers in this line of business to manufacture in 
factories, and to eliminate almost entirely the home work. In New 
York State, where the greater part of this product is manufactured^ 
this is almost accomplished, and very little material or very few 

garments of this kind, relatively speaking, are manufactured in 
omes. Abroad, the conditions are totally different. Abroad, until 
very recently, the manufacture of these goods was almost entirely a 
^ome industry, and was confined to regions where labor was very 
cheap, in the northern part of France and in the Alsace-Lorraine 
district of Germany, as well as in parts of Belgium, and some in 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. At the present time, Austria, Italy, 
and principally Germany, are looming up as very serious competitors. 
About 15 years ago the Germans commenced to manufacture 
with sewing machines, and they are rapidly getting to the point 
where they can supply their own needs, and are reaching out t» 
other countries. Smce the election of Mr. Wilson to the presidency 
I have personal knowledge of two German firms who have estah- 
lished an office in New York, and are beginning to make prepara- 
tions to capture the trade that they think will come from a possible 
lowering of the duty which they expect you gentlemen will enact^ 
but which we hope you will not. 

We also have a fearsome competitor in Japan. In 1900 there 
were practically no goods at all imported from Japan along this 
Une. Now there is a considerable amount of it. Quoting from 
memory, I believe it is $12,000. This is to be feared because both 
the German manufacturers and the Singer Sewing Machine Co^ 
through their foreign offices, have sent mousands of machines to 
Japan within the last two or three years, and teachers are Toeing 
sent over there to teach the Japanese, who get a very small remu- 
neration, te compete with us. The same applies to the Chines* 
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^viio have nsott yet appeared upon the scene, but iriio are great earpy- 
isto. <3furments are bekig sent ovea- to Japan and Chma to be copied, 
and that is d0ne successmlly. 

Mr. Hull. What kind of machine did you say they are sending 
tfo Japan? 

Mr. Kbaussoff. Sewing machines. All c^ these things are made 
with various kinds of sewinj machines. 

There is considerable difference here and abroad in the hours of 
labor. The growing tendency is to limit us to 8 hours of labor in 
iftns country, while the hours of labor alH'CMtd, as you will see by the 
statistics dn our brief, with which I will not weary you, are about 10. 

Despite these facts, in the last 10 years the prices of our go<wis have 
fallen m this country and are steadily falling, on account of the tre- 
■floendously fi^pce competition we have, especially with tbe class of 
ipec^le whom I have uidicated. Operators, who 10 or 11 years ago 
were coatent with $7 to $7.50 a w^^, now dennuid $9 and $10, and 
we have in our workshop operators who make $12, $15, «ad $18 a 
week. That is also the case in any of the welinoonducted, weH- 
Dirp$anized shops. The hours of labor have become shorter. 

With the permission of your chairman, I would like to show you, 
g^itlemea or the committee, two varments. Have I your permis- 
m&tij Mr. Chairman, to show you these two garments I 

The Chaibman. Yes; we would be very giid to see th^n. 

Mr, Kractskopf, I have two garm^its h^e to illustrate my point. 

TMs garment [indicatins:] was bought on Monday at B. Altman's, 
and the person who bought it was instructed to go out and buy a 
loreign yoke dress. $1.5^ was paid for that in B. Altman's store. I 
will take this garment up again in a moment, wkh your permismon. 

This garment [indicating another garment] is a gawnent the conc«m 
of which I am president imports. This was n^de in the Lorraine 
•district. I asked our estimate clerks, and I have verified those esti- 
lEiates, to make a careful and conservative estimate, where these gar- 
m^ents are made in the lai^st number possible, and we find that these 
garments which we can sell for $1 .50 would cost us to put them on tbe 
Hielf $13.17 a dozen. We find that to put them in boxes 

Mr. Hammgio). How much ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. $13,17, 

Mr. Hammond, A dozen ? 

Mr. KiiAUSKOPF. A dozen. 

Mr. Hammond. It was bou^t for how much ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. $1.50. We estimate that the cost of peeking 
and delivering that garment, because these garments have to be 
handled in a way to preserve their good appearance, otherwise the 
retaU concern can not sell them, would be at least $1; and I want to 
say to you gentlemen that I believe this estimate is und^ the actual 
amount that we could produce that garment for, or that anybody 
in this country could produce it for, as we are the largest mak^srs 
of tiiat class of garments in this country, and have the lai^est organi- 
zation on that particular class of goods. 

Mr. Hammond. Where was that made ? 

Mr. Kjiauskopf. This was made, I think, in the Lorraine district. 

Mr. Hammond. And the other was made in the Lorraine district, 
too ? 
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Mr. Kbauskopf. Yes; I ttdnk so; but thk may not tiav« been 
made in the Lorraine district. It fa very difficult to tell, because a 
yoke or embroidery is made in one part and the rest of tiie garment 
IS made in another section, and whether it was made there or &ot 
I could not tell. 

You will understand that $14.70 repres^its the cost to us when we 
give it to the express company. There is nothing figured there for 
overhead charges, nothing m regard to office supervision, nothing in 
regard to selling, nothing in regard to leakage or maintenance. 

Thfa garment consists of a material called nainsook, and we have 
figured m the nainsook, the hand embroidering, the yokes, the but- 
tons, the ironing, etc., the ctitting, the examining, the factory super- 
vision, etc., making the shelf cost $13.17. 

This [indicating] is not what the French call a classical garm^at. 
The style of that garment will change slightly from year to year or 
^very two or three years. Thfa other garment [indicating] fa a ciasr 
sical garment. Probably since the begmning of time in France they 
have been making thfa gajnnent for children. 

This garment [mdicating] costs us 32 francs 80 centimes in Parfa. 
That fa, after we have paid the Parfa agent hfa profit, it costs us 32 
francs 80 centimes. For the sake of easy reckoning, I have figured 
33§ cents as a franc, landed here — it actually costs nearer 36 cents — 
maldng ti^te actual cost of thfa garment $10.95 a dozen. We can not 
put that garment on the shelf for less than $12.44. We can not put 
it in the express wagon for less than $12.94. 

Mr. Palmer. What do you say it costs you a dozen knported ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. $10.95. I am figuring these goods witnout profit. 
When I say ' ^put upon the shelf," I mean the actual price to us to put 
it on the sneli in our factory. 

We can not put this thing on the express wagon at less than $12.94, 
and i confidently believe, and I am willing as an expert to say, that 
there is very great doubt as to whether either of these garments can 
be made at tjns price. 

Mr. Palmer. Your CO per cent duty takes care of it pretty weU, 
then ? You have a 60 per cent duty, I believe ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. We have a 60 per cent duty on that article, and 
we can not make it here. I import them by the hundred dozen. 

Mr. Palmer. They are made in this country, are they not ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. They can not be made in thfa countrv. They 
absolutely are not made in this country. Anything we make in this 
country wiU be so inferior in appearance that it can not be sold. 

The Chairman. In your class of goods covered by this paragraph 
349, what is the American production? 

Mr. Krauskopf. As nearly as I can estimate it, it is about be- 
twemi $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, somewhere. 

Tlie Chairman. $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 worth of these gar- 
ments are produced in the United States? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Yes. 

The Chairman. What are the importations ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. The importations, including the duty — that is, 
putting it on the same basis — are about $3,000,000; and the consul 
general's office in Paris told me they believed fully an equal amount 
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was brought in by the ladies returning from France, under the ex- 
emption law giving them SlOO exemption. 

Ihe Chairman. The total amount of this particular paragraph 349 
seems to be quite competitive, but is mostly made up of laces, but tf 
your industry is between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 production, 
and you say the total importation — we have not had it segregated, 
you imderstand — amounts to about 10 per cent 

Mr. Krauskopf (interposing). That is as nearly as we can get at it. 

The Chairman. Does that 10 per cent run all along the line? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Practically speaking, yes. 

The Chairman. Is there any block in it ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Not as far as I know, not any serious block. It 
is general. They make goods on the other side which are very high- 
class goods, and they make these classics, and they make other 
goods between. 

There is another fact in this connection which will perhaps help on 
this question. I have before me a report of the French Government 
in the inquiry into this matter, and to show you the condition of 
labor and how quickly it must respond to any possible chftnce of 
raising the price of the workmen or the workwomen in this industry, 
I should like to give you a translation — the book is here with the orig- 
inal in French, but I have translated it — from * ^ Enquete Sur le Travail 
ik Domiciler Dans L'Industrie de la Lingerie,'' witn reference to the 
situation in the northern district of France. 

Pas de Calais (Saint Omer) : 

Prices very low and workers' find it very difficult to make a living. Misery shown 
in the establishment of the welfare bureau, in the development of prostitution, and 
general unhealthy conditions. 

Rhone (Lyon) : 

The factory owners recoofnize the bad conditions here, which is upheld by a letter 
to the mayor of Lyon in 1904 sent by the united workers. 

Sarthe (14 places) : 

Many here declare that it is impossible for a worker in lingerie to make a living^ 
and most of them live by prostitution. 

I have a number of other extracts of the same general tenor, which 
I will be glad to file with you if you wish; or I will file the entire book. 

You can readily see how, with the least encouragement, prices of 
labor will rise there, and these workers will get more, because many of 
these extracts say it is impossible now to get more workers on account 
of the extreme low condition of prices, that the working girls can not 
live without outside assistance, that the working girls have to have 
assistance on the farms, and all that sort of thing. 

I want to say right here that we ourselves have an embroidery fac- 
tory in Switzerland; a hand-embroidery factory — ^not a factory m our 
sense, because the work is not handled in that way. The highest 
price hand labor is employed in that factory. Thev are the most 
expert workers, the finest needlewomen in the world, and they get 
paid on the basis of 3 francs a day for the very finest workers among 
the finest needleworkers in the world. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Three francs a day is about 60 cents a day ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Sixty cents a day for the finest needlewomen in 
the finest district in Europe. That I know of my own knowledge. 
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None of this is hearsay. I have just returned from Europe. I go 
there very frequently in our interest. 

Mr. Palmer. Were you giving us the foreign price or the price at 
which you put them on the sheu ? 

Mr. Kbauskopf. In the one that I could I gave the foreign price;; 
that is, on the garment that I import. 

Mr. Palmer. When you talk aoout the price at which you could 
put it on your shelf, do you mean the price at which you could make 
it in this country ? 

Mr. Krauskopp. I could make it in this country under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. Palmer. What do you say is the foreign price? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Of the petticoats ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

Mjp. Krauskopf. $10.95 a dozen. That is something in favor of 
the foreigner, which really costs more. We can produce it possibly 
at $12.44 on the shelf or $12.94 in the express wagon. 

Mr. Palmer. On that article is a 60 per cent duty ? 

Mr. E^AUSKOPF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. So the $10.95, when it comes into this country 
stands the importer at about $16 or $17? 

Mr. E^RAUSKOPF. No, sir; it is landed here for $10.95. 

Mr. Palmer. That is what I am trjring to get at. 

Mr. E^RAUSKOPF. It is landed in this country duty paid at $10.96^ 

Mr. Palmer. Duty paid ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. The present 60 per cent duty ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Yes, sir. 

ifr. Palmer. You did not say that before, or if you did, that is^ 
what I missed. 

Mr. Ejbauskopf. We do a large business in these articles. I have,. 
I venture to say, 50 articles which will figure out within 5 per cent, 
one way or the other, of this. Some of these articles, on which there 
is no hand embroidery as there is on this one [indicating], at certain 
times of the year, if a sufficiently large order is given so they can be 
made in large quantities, can be bought at unbeuevable prices. 

Mr. Palmer. What does that sell for over there ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. I have no knowledge of that. I have no knowl- 
ec^e of the retail conditions over there. 

Mr. Palmer. What does it sell for at wholesale over there ? 

Mr. Ejrauskopf. It sells for 32 francs 80 centimes. 

Mr. Palmer. How much is that in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Krauskopf. Roughly, $10.95. It is really a little more than 
that. 

Mr. Palmer. But that is including the duty on the imported 
article ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Figuring 20 cents to the franc, that is $6.56. 

Mr. Palmer. Is that the foreign price at which it is sold in the- 
foreign market ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Or the price to the exporter when brought into this 
market ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. It is the price I have to pay for it here. 
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Mr. Palmer. Do you know whether they sell it to home merchants 
any cheaper ? 

Mr. Kbauskopf. I believe they sell at exactly the same price. 
The French merchant cets every cent he can for nis garment under 
-existing conditions at the moment. 

Mr. rALMER. That is the retailer, but I am talking about the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Krauskopf. No; he is not the retailer. I pay this to the 
manufacturfer. 

Mr. Palmer. But you said the French merchant. 

Mr. Krauskopf. I say French merchant; I mean French manufac- 
turer. I assume he is a merchant, too. 

Mr. Palmer. There is no such thing as dumping these things Into 
this market, where they are made in such enormous quantities abroad, 
by selling them here under the home price ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. No; because you naVe to wait from three to six 
months to have a commission executed. You can get thein made 
slightly cheaper in the winter than you can in the summer, because 
in the winter the girls have nothing else to do. In the summer they 
find more profitable employment in the fields. 

Mr. Palmer. Evidently that is a condition that does not ObtAin 
all through the line of goods in which you are interested. 

Mr. Krauskopf. It obtains all through the line of what is called 
the classical goods. I brought theiSe two garments, because you will 
see they are entirely diflFerent, compared to the domestic labor. 

Mr. Palmer. I understood you to say the imports amount tb about 
10 per cent ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. The official imports amount to 10 per cetit. 

Mr. Palmer. And, of course, that indicates that, with the present 
duty, and 90 per cent of the consumption here being produced by 
you, you can beat the foreigner ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. We do not beat the foreimer. Wherever hfe 
imports stuff, we have to retire. We make a different kind of stutt, 
but they are coming now to use machines which, until four or five 
years ago, they did not use, and they are fcoming in here and copying 
our styiei^, and as soon as they begin the manufacture of anything we 
make we will have to retire. We cto not compete with them. That 
is so absolutely fixed in my mind that I will say to the committee we 
Are personally making arrangements at this moment to open a factory 
in Germany. 

Mr. Palmer. You are going to move out of the country ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. No, we are not gouig to move out of tne country, 
but we are going to be ready if necessary to move out of the country, 
because we nave to live. 

Mr. Palmer. You said two Germans were coming to New York to 
take your place ? 

The Chairman. Your time has expired, Mr. Krauskopf. 

Mr. Krauskopf. May I have five minutes more ? 

The Chairman. I think you have made your case very clear. We 
have a very large number of other witnesses here. 

Mr. Krauskopf. I would like just a moment, then, to run over my 
headings. 
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Prices of goods have fallen; wajges have risen; hours of labor have 
bacome shorter; housing conditions are better; the tendency to 
abolish home labor in this country and have factory conditions better 
is noticeable. 

Private importations of these goods are estimated by our consul 
general in Paris to be as large as the regular importation, which would 
mcrease the amount to 20 per cent. 

I have already dwelt on the Japanese, Austrians, and Italians 
entering the field in competition. 

One of our manufacturers, I want to say here, has already aban-^ 
doned this market and has gone to Germany. 

If the duties are reduced, the experience has been that the prices 
will fall off for a time, but the foreign manufacturer will have to 
raise his labor item, and then they wUIrise very rapidly. 

We ask for the segregation of the thing in order tnat accurate facts 
and statistics may be found, because tnere is no segregation now. 
Under our present schedule part of our goods pay 60 per cent and 
part of them pay 70 per cent duty. We are askmg for segregation 
of this thing on the basis of 70 per cent duty, because that will bring 
an increased revenue to the Government. All these goods will be 
imported just the same, and the country will get a slightly increased 
revenue, and we wIQ be able in a few years to know just how the 
situation stands. There are now other articles included with this, 
and we do not know how the thing stands. 

I want to call your attention to some other facts. In America the 
styles change frequently; in Europe they do not. In America we 
have abuses in the way of cancellation of goods and others which I 
am sorry I can not enter into at this time. In many States we have 
the employers' liabiUty law and taxation, all of wnich make a dis^ 
crimination against us as compared with the foreign manufacturer. 

We have not a rich man in our trade. Our average profits for the 
last 10 years have been 7.25 per cent. 

We vp^ould respectfully ask permission to print six pages from the 
Daily Consular and TVade Report of July 1, 1912, ana some consular 
letters which, through the activity of Mr. Ryerson, one of our vendors, 
we have been able to obtain from our consuls abroad, bearing on this 
question. 

The Chairman. You may file those. 

Mr. FoRDNET. This 60-cent labor you have abroad compares in 
what way with that class of labor here? What does that class of 
labor get in this country ? 

Mr. Ej&auskoff. Our laboring people here average about S9 a week. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. $1.70 a day as agamst 60 cents a day? 

Mr. Krauskopf. 60 cents is the maximum. 

Mr. FoRDNET. What portion of the cost of production in your class 
of goods is labor ? 

Mr. Krauskopf. About 40 per cent. 

The Chairman. That is aU, Mr. Krauskopf; you may be excused. 
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Brief of National Cotton Garment Manufacturers Association Relatinq to 
THE Tariff upon Women's Underwear and Infants' Wear. 

Section 349, Schedule J, tariff act of 1909. 

4. THE STATUS OF THE NATIONAL COTTON GARMENT .MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 

The National Cotton Garment Manufacturers Association is a corporation organ- 
ized under the membership corporation law of the State of New York. It waa 
organized in the year 1911 and has for its object the bringing about of a closer associa- 
tion and intercourse between its members engaged in the same line of manufacture. 
It is in no sense a business corporation. On the contrary, the purposes for which it 
is organized involve merely a desire to bring about that degree of cooperation between 
the members of the same trade as will be conducive to a better understanding of the 
conditions surrounding that trade. 

The character of the business carried on by the members of this association is 
somewhat unique. While the title appears to be quite generic, yet the character of 
the manufacture is confined to the manufacturing of women's cotton underwear and 
infants* garments made of cotton cloth, embellished with machine embroidery, 
machine laces, hand-made embroidery, hand-made laces; or embellished with fancy 
stitches produced by machine and by hand; and furthermore embellished and com- 
pleted with ribbons and buttons. Within the scope of the manufacturing conducted 
there is included women's underwear without any embellishment whatsover. It 
should be said at the outset, however, that the production of unembellished infants' 
-wear and women's underwear is so slight that it may be considered as negligible. In 
other words, the association in question represents purely and simply Sie manu^- 
turers of women's cotton underwear and infants' outer garments and underwear em- 
Ijellished in the manner above described. 

So far as concerns the nomenclature of the underwear thus manu&ctured it is com- 
monly described as ** lingerie." It has been estimated that there are about four 
hundred factories of women's underwear and in feints* wear, embellished as aforesaid, 
in this country. The membership of the National Cotton Garment Manufetcturers 
Association represents very nearly 80 per cent of the entire volume of business done 
in this trade. There are quite a numoer of small manufacturers who do their work 
at home. It does not take any capital worth considering for any one to set himself 
up in business as a manufacturer of this kind of underwear. He need but have a 
lew sewing machines, some muslin and some embroidery. With the help of a few 
seamstresses he can at once set to work and enter the competitive field. As a matter 
of fact, the competition in our trade is intensely keen, this bein^ primarily due to 
the feict that such a large percenter of the cost of production consists purely of labor. 
There is not the slightest possibility of any combination or trust in this line. The 
industry is about 30 years old. For the first 20 years of its life it had a hard struggle— 
for the past 10 years it has been progressive. 

From the statistics that we have gathered from the members of the association we 
find that the industry does between thirty and forty millions of dollars of business a 
year. It is further estimated that about $15,000,000 have been actually invested, 
by reason of the keen competition that exists it is a well-known fact that no one has 
ever become wealthy through the production of this work. In fact, it is well known 
among the trade that but one single manufacturer has ever grown rich enough to 
retire and that he is only moderately wealthy, as we consider things of this kind in 
the present day, he having accumulated about $300,000. It may thus be confidently 
asserted that, although our trade manufactures what possibly mi^ht be termed ''com- 
parative luxuries," yet none of us has, as yet, entered the millionaire class. We 
represent a small but growing industry, and we are men who are hard and earnest 
workers, building up our reputation and commerce in this country. 

So far as concerns the number of laborers employed in the industry, our investiga- 
tion shows that there are about 20,000 wage earners engaged in our direct trade. 

The attention of the committee is here called to a most unique phase of the labor 
thus employed. Statistics that have been compiled show that 95 per cent of this 
labor is ruraished by women. This is readily understood, in view of the feet that 
the main work is performed by seamstresses. It is therefore evident that Hiia in- 
dustry will at once compel a comparison between the wages paid to the women seam- 
stresses of Europe and the women seamstresses of America, lliis point will be touched 
upon hereafter. 
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II. THE APPUGATION OF THE PRESENT TARIFF ACT TO THE WOMBN'S UNDERWEAR AND 

infants' wear industry. 

At first si^ht one would be of the opinion that, in view of the fact that our trade is 
enga^;ed in the manufacture of cotton garments, the provisions of the tariff law affecting 
the industry would be found under Schedule I, known as the '* Cotton schedule". 
This however, is not the fact. 

Paragraph 324 of Schedule I does provide that clothing ready made and articles of 
wearing apparel of every description composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber made 
up or maTiufactured wholly or in part by tne tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, should 
pay a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 329 of Schedule I refers to shirts, drawers, vests, union suits, etc., made 
wholly or in part on knittinj^ machines. 

Neither one of these sections takes up the subject of cotton underwear or infants' 
wear embellished in the manner heretofore described, and, indeed, the cotton sched> 
ule is entirely silent upon this character of goods. 

For the purpose of finding Hie provision that is applicable we must turn to section 
349, which comes under Schedule J, known as the flax, hemp, and jute schedule. 
This section provides that laces and all other lace articles, wearing apparel, and all 
other articles made wholly or in part of lace or laces or in imitation of lace, nettings, 
fuchings, embroideries, etc., wearing apparel and other articles or fabrics embroidered 
in any manner by hand or machinery, wnether a plain or fancy letter, initial or mono-, 
gram, or otherwise, or tamboured, appliqued, or scalloped by hand or machinery for 
any purpose, or from which threads have been drawn, cut, or punched to produce open 
work, ornamented or embroidered in any manner, etc., all of the foregoing composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, etc., and not else-* 
where specially provided for in this section, shall pay a tariff of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

It win Hierefore be readily seen that the section just referred to applies directly to 
our trade, and that under the present law, imports of women's embellished underwear 
and infants' wear, must pay a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The entire subject of laces, embroideries, and wearing apparel, including imder- 
wear, is treated in the message from the President of the United States, dated March 
26, 1912, transmitting a report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I of the tariff law, which 
message was printed and is known as Document No. 643, Sixty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

The matters relating to laces, wearing apparel, etc., are found in Volume I, between 
pages 113 and 163. 

So far as concerns section 324 of the cotton schedule above referred to, and which 
includes articles of apparel, we should again repeat that this section does not affect our 
trade, in view of the met that the quantity of unembellished underwear and infants' 
wear thus manufactured by members of our association is inconsequential, and it is 
therefore useless to take up the time of the committee in discussing the importations 
of ^e products referred to in this section. 

With r^ard to the imports for the vear 1911 of cotton wearing apparel coming under 
section 349 of Schedule J we find that such importations amounted in value to the 
sum of $1,862,489.94, the duties amounting to $1,117,493.97, calculated on a basis of 
60j)er cent aa valorem. (Vol. 1 of Tariff Board Report, p. 116.) In this connection 
it IS not amiss to note that it is a well-known fact tnat our women European tourists 
bring thousands of dollars of forei^ lingerie to America year after year, upon which 
no duty is paid under the exemption provisions of the law. 

Of course it must be remembered tnat under the above appellation of embellished 
cotton wearing apparel there is included such articles as corsets ornamented with lace 
or embroidery. 

So for as we have been able to ascertain, there is no table that has ever been pub- 
lished, which shows the importation or the exportation of embellished women's under- 
wear or infuits' wear. In other words, by reason of the generic language in section 349 
it is absolutely impossible to assert, with any degree of definiteness^ what the imports 
of products in our trade are. In this connection, however, it is interesting to note 
that Japan, with its frightfully unremunerative labor compensation, exported to the 
United States ready-ma^e cotton clothing and other wearing apparel of cotton in the 
year 1911 amounting in value to $46,928. In the year 1900 Japan only exported 
$1^854 of this class of goods. 

The significance of tnis statement can not be too strongly emphasized. It must be 
evident to every one that Japan is coming to the front as a manufacturing country. 
Her potentialities are enormous. Our trade knows that she is already commencing to 
export some lingerie to this coimtry. With a laboring day of 9} hours, and with 
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8efkmstre88«s paid from 7^ to 13^ cents a day, it must be evident that with a low dutv 
the future competition in this country in our trade and in kindred trades is greatly 
to be feared (see 154 Consular Reports, July 1, 1912, p. 6). 

in. COST OP PRODUGTION AND PROPIT8 OP OUR INDUSTRY. 

The counsel of the National Cotton Garment Manufacturers' Association requested 
the various members to send to him information regarding various items that enter into 
th« cost of production and expense account of their business. The information thus 
furnished was regarded by him as confidential for the reason that the competition in 
the trade is so emphatic, that it was deemed improper that any one member of the 
association should be given all of the details of the business of any other member. 
Among the questions asked of all of the members were inquiries r^;arding the amount 
of capital invested; the amount of such capital representing machinery, lands, and 
buildings; the amount representing materials, unfinished and finished products; 
the amount representing cash plus operating accounts and bills receivable, the num- 
ber of salaried officers or supermtenaents, the number of clerks, stenographers, sales- 
men, and other salaried employees; the number of wages earners, the average number 
of wage earners employed per day; the amounts paid to salaried officers, superintend- 
ents, stenographers, clerks, salesmen, and other employees; the amount of salaries 
paid to wage earners; total cost of all materials and supplies, including cost of fuel and 
rent; the amount of miscellaneous expenses, incluaing taxes, insurance, traveling 
expenses, advertising, etc. ; the volume of products manufactured during the past year, 
and the approximate net profits made upon the amount of business done. 

From the tabulations tnat were made with these statistics furnished as a basis, the 
following conclusions will be of interest: 

The average factory engages hands during 292 days of the year. It has an average 
capital of $150,500. The average number of superintendents and managers that work 
in a factory amount to 2; the average number of clerks, 4; the average number of steno- 
graphers, 2; the average number of salesmen, 6; other salaried employees, 10; making a 
total number of average employees, 24. The average number of wage earners em- 
ployed in a factory is 206, of which 194 are women and 11 are men. The average sal- 
ary paid to the wage earners is $9 per week; the average net profit made upon the vol- 
ume of business done is 7^ per cent; the highest profit shown by any given factory is 
12 per cent. 

With regard to the nature of the material that goes to make up the finished product 
known as lingerie, or embellished infants' wear, it consists principally of trimmings, 
buttons, boxes, thread, and ribbons. It is to be remembered that 85 per cent of the 
laces and embroideries used by our trade for the embelli£^mients of our product is 
purchased from manu£B,cturer8 abroad and that but a small percentage of our product 
IS embellished by our own hand embroidery or by embroidery made by machines in, 
imitation of hand embroidery. Furthermore, the cost of the domestic material tb&t 
enters into the cost of production is substantially equal to the cost of foreign material 
with import duty, landing charges, etc, added. 

Bearing this in mind^ the association caused its m^nbers to furnish to it statements 
showing the comparative value of foreign and domestic cost of the constituent ele- 
ements that go to make up the finished product. For the purpose of getting thk 
information statements were sent out calling for answers on the items as loUows: 

Statement, 

Percentage of trimmings used: 

Domestic value 

Foreign value 

Percentage of buttons used: 

Domestic value r 

Foreign value 

Percentage of boxes used: 

Domestic value 

Foreign value 

Percentage of thread used: 

Domestic value 

Foreign- value 

Percentage of ribbons used: 

Domestic value 

. Foreign value , 
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Other materials used: 

Domestic value 

Foreign value 

Direct labor: 

Domestic value 

Foreign value 

These tabulations were made upon the basis that the total domestic values, as 
above, were figured at 100 per cent. In converting the percentages under the column 
of domestic values to percent^es imder the column of foreign values the present 
tariff rates were applieo, with a small amount figured for landing changes and chuges 
of commissionaire. Thus, for the piurpose of converting the percentage of trimmings 
from domestic value to foreign value such trimmings were figured at 70 per cent. 
Duties on laces and embroideries pay between 60 and 70 per cent. Most of the lances 
used hy us do pay 70 per cent, laces being now used much more than embroideries. 
When it is considered that Uie importer must pay a commission, freight, and landing 
charge, the estimate of 70 per cent is manifestly fair. 

The same course has been followed in converting the domestic values into foreign 
values on the other articles used in the above statement, with the exception of boxes 
and ''other materials used,'* which were figured the same in both values. 

A typical illustration of the answers received calling for the above information is 
found in the statement furnished by the Standard Manufacturing Co., of Jackson, 
Mich., which is set forth with the pennission of this company. It is as follows: 

Statement. 

Percentage of trimmings used: 

Domestic value .• . 0. 23 

Foreign value • 1314 

Percentage of buttons used: 

Domestic value 085 

Foreign value 055 

Percentage of boxes used: 

Domestic value 03 

Foreign value 03 ^ 

Percentage of thread used: 

Domestic value 02 ' 

Foreign value Oil 

Percentage of ribbons used: 

Domestic value 10. 03 

Foreign value 018 

Other materials used: 

Domestic value 235 

Foreign value . 235 

Direct labor: 

Domestic value 37 

Foreign value 1233 

Total: 

Domestic value per cent. . . 100 

Foreign value do 6037 

Subtracting 0.6037 from 1 we have 0.3963, and dividing the last figure by 0.6037 
we obtain 0.656, meaning that the percentage of domestic value is 65.6 per cent more 
than the foreign value. 

From the above statement, as a fair sample, it will be seen that in order to arrive 
at a basis of mere equality with the foreign product, the minimum tariff should be 
65.6 per cent ad valorem. As a matter of fact, when all the statements thus furnished 
were averaged, we found the following to be the result: 

Statement as averaged. 

Percentage of trimmings used: 

Domestic value 0. 24 

Foreign value 141 

Percentage of buttons used: 

Domestic value 052 

Foreign value 0346 

75262— J— 13 17 
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Percentage of boxes used: 

Domestic vatliie 0. 019 

Foreign' value 019 

Percentage of thread used : 

Domestic value , 023 

Foreign value 012 

Fergentage of ribbohs used: 

Pbmeirtic value. 094 

. . Foreign value 0^06 

Otl^er tnslterials used: 

Domestic value -242 

Foreign value 242 

direct Idbdr: 

^Domestic valiie 3l9 

For^ijgn valiie 18 

^e ab()ve doihestic values add up to 100. 'Phe fdreign v^ues add up to 0.5992. 
Substractins; the fertter f ix)m the former, we have 0.4008. Dividing this last Bum 'by 
0.5992, we have 0.6689, showinc thfet for the purposes of inere technical equalify, 
without considering the factors nereiiiafter set form, the minimum tariff 'should be 
66'J89 per e'en t ad 'S'alorero . 

From the' fo^-egoihg'it will be seen that 39 per cent of the cost of production is dirbdt 
labor. In computing the foreign value of labor as compared with domestic value we 
have taken the domestic value at an average of $9 per week and the foreign value at 
an average of $3 per week. 

We have already set forth above that our statistics show that we do pay our seam- 
stre^es'lSTper week. For the purpose of ascertaining the exact value of woman kbor 
ehgaged in our trade in Europe we have caused, through biir committee, headed by 
the Standard Manufacturing Co., inquiries to be made of many American consulates 
thibughout various cities in Europe lOr the purpose of ascertaining the value of this 
character of labor in various localities. A blank form was sent to these American 
consuls calling for information, not onljr in our trade, but also in the waist, embroidery, 
uid'Iace trade. We believed that this information would be interesting as bearing 
upoti kindred matters. 

The following is a copy of the form which we requested tHie said consuls to fill out 
and^tfetum to Us: 

Standard Manufacturing Co., 

JacksoUy Mich. 

6fei«?LBMBN: The hours of labor per day, also avera^ -wages per day ((quoted in 
United States money) for women working at the following trades in this district are: 



Lingerie underwear, handwork, seamstresses. 
Li 



,'^achine woflf, ... .- 

lingerie waSSts, nandwbrk, seainslfesses. 
^Afachine work ...;.... , 



:mbroidery,.liandwork, seamstresses. 
\MCac«iine"w6rk., 



., «M««» .fork, seamstresses. 
Biacbine work 



Wages. 



Homsof 
labor. 



United St'ateb CoreuL. 
By . 

Many responses were received from various parts of the world in answer to this 
request, and we herewith beg to file with-thfs committee such original responses, and, 
2 the committee deem it proper, we request that such responses oe printed witn iMs 
brief "as an appendix thereto. . We believe that this would be manifestly proper for 
the riBason that .said responses furnish very interesting statistics in connection with 
woman labor in Europe. 

As' the committee will readily see, it is the absolute fact that theavexuge wage^^id 
a ti^ikistress in our line of industry in Europe is about $3 ^per week. It is true tiiat 
some expert women workers in some of the countries obtain slightly more, so that the 
wage of some of the- women runs as high as $5 per week. 
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^t is 'ateo to Ije observed that the average working day in Europe is 10 hours. The 
average working day in this Country is less than nine "hours, and in this connection 
it is to be ol)served that various States of the Union are gradually, through legislation, 
rfeducing this dsty to eight hours. This feet can not be too strongly dwelt upon for 
the purpose of making an accurate comparison between the woman workers of America 
aiid those of Europe. In this connection the bureau of labor of the French Government 
in the year 1911 published the result of an inquiry made in regard to the conditions 
of labor in tiie lingerie industry. From a perusal of this interesting volume it will be 
found that in many of the districts of France ^ seamstresses are paid only 1^ francs, or 
30 (5ents pfer day. The bureau of labor states that by reason of the frightful conditions 
that exist, due to a great extent to these small wages, many of the girls are perforce 
driven to prostitution. A copy of the fifth volume of this investigation containing all 
of the statistics will be filed with this brief. 

A.8 a inatter df further interesting iiilonnatioh and for the purpose of making a little 
deeper analysis of these consular reports the following conclusions have been drawn 
Iroin'a study of the figures presentea: 

Taking Europe as k whole seamstreises are paid 4.2 cents jper hour for handwork on 
underwear and 5.S cents per hour for machine work. 

On embroidery thie machine workers are paid 5.5 cents per hour cm the average, and 
on kicework the machine operator is paid 6.1 cents per hour. 

An accurate tabulation of the European working day for women shows that it 
consists of 10 hours and a few minutes. 

Keferring to various of the prominent countries, we find that in England the average 
working day is nine hours, and the seamstress on hand underwear is paid 6.5 cents 
per hour and on machine underwear 7.1 cents per hour. 

In Russia the average working day is 11 hours, and tlie seamstress is paid 4 cents an 
hour for handwork on underwear and 5.7 cents an hour for machine work on under- 
wear,. 

In Prance the average working day is nine and one-half hours, and the seamstress 
is paid 6.3 cents an hour for handwork on underwear and 5 cents an hour for machine 
work on underwear. 

In Germany the average working day is 10 hours, and the seamstress is paid 4.5 
cents an hour for handwork on underwear and 6.5 cents an hour for machine work on 
underwear. 

In Italy the average working day is 10 hours, and the seamstress is paid 3.9 cents 
an hour for handwork on underwear and 3.6 cents an hour for machine work on under- 
wear. 

It inust be evident from the statistics herein furnished that by reason of the fright- 
fiilly underpaid condition of the woman labor in Europe the American manufacturer 
is entitled to receive fair and adequate protection in this line of industrv so as to 
prevent foreign goods, wherein labor forms a most substantial fraction of tne cost of 
production, to be imported into this country, where the same character of labor is 
paid for on a basis of three times as much as such foreign labor. 

Up to within a few years ago the American manufacturer has been able to compete 
with foreign goods on our present duty by reason of the fact that foreign lingerie was 
produced up to that time by hand sewing and was of a very high class and could be 
used, as a rule, only by people of wealth. Recently, however, European manufac- 
turers, especially in Germany, have introduced machines to manufacture lingerie 
along the lines developed by the American manufacturer and in addition have copied 
American ideas of styles, thus becoming active competitors in the American trade. 
In considering this competition it must be borne in mmd that, aside hrom the {^ct that 
the European seamstress receives but one-third of the wage that we pay, the laces and 
embroideries used in Europe are purchased on the basis of the foreign value, and that, 
aside from real laces, we use to the extent of 85 per cent these very same laces upon our 
goods, pay^g a duty of 70 per cent, plus a buying commission, landing charges, and 
freight. We also in the same degree use the same embroideries that the foreign manu- 
facturer uses, upon whidi we pay not only tlie nominid duty of 60 per cent, but also 
the arbitrary charge fixed by the United States regulations for overhead expenses of 
over 13 per cent on said duty, which makes the realduty about 68 per cent aside from 
landing charges, etc. 

In conjunction with the subject of the lingerie industry as carried on in foreign 
countries the attention of the Committee on Ways and Means is earnestly called to No. 
154 of the fifteenth year of the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, issued by the Bureau 
of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor, on July 1, 1912. This report 
shows the wages paid to women engaged in this industry in Italy, France, Germany, 
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Russia, Spain, Turkey, China, Japan, Belgium, Greece, Hungary, Holland, and Nor- 
way. The figures therein set forth absolutely accord with mose we have above set 
forth, demonstrating that the foreign seamstress works more than 10 hours a day for 
about $3 per week. The said report is made part hereof, and permission is asked to 
have the first seven pages thereof printed as part of the record of the committee* 
Attention is called to the fact that it api>ears irom said report that in China expert 
seamstresses receive $5.75 per month. It is a well-known fact that a campaign is now 
being successfully conducted popularizing the sewing machine in China. 

rV. OTHER FACriS TO BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION IN THE PORMULATINO OP THB 

TARIPP ON OUR INDUSTRY. 

Aside from the facts hereinabove set forth, we earnestly beg to call attention to 
the foUowing matters which have a material bearing upon our mdustry and kindred 
industries: 

1. Taxation at home and abroad. — In r^;ard to this matter it is to be noted that in 
England, for example, an income tax is paid dependent upon the actual gains of busi- 
ness, whereas here we have a flat tax assessed on all kinds of property independently 
of the proposition of whether or not the taxpayer is engaged m aprofitable business. 
Furthermore, we have corporation taxes to pay not only to the Federal Grovemment 
'but to the State government. 

2. Hours of labor at home and abroad. — ^We have already called attention to this 
vital matter. While the average hours of labor in America are nine per day, yet the 
time will not be long before the working day for women will unquestionablv be 
reduced, in most States of the Union, to eight hours. The percentage of loss of labor 
compared with the Eiux)pean working day will, therefore, be a substantial one. Nor 
shoiQd it be forgotten that the trend of modem legislation is to establish a mininniiTn 
wage for women. 

3. Expense occasioned by change of styles. — In the lingerie business there is a constant 
hifting of styles. This is demanded by the women who purchase from us in this 

coimtry. Of course, we refer now to the particular line that we are engaged in manu- 
focturing, namely, lingerie embellished with laces and embroideries. There is 
always a serious loss incurred whenever the styles shift, by reason of the ^t that there 
remains on hand large quantities of goods &f the old style which can not be disposed of. 

4. The abuses of American merchants in canceling orders and returning goods. — ^There 
has grown up in this country a custom among a large number of merchants to cancel 
orders and return goods thus ordered . There is infinite difficulty in meeting tMs abuse 
for the reason that we are all in sharp competition with each other, and the merchants, 
knowing this, hold this competition over our heads as a club. If we do not accept can- 
cellations and a return of the goods, we are very apt to lose a customer. Tne loss 
occasioned by this custom is most substantial for the reason that we must close out these 
goods at a decreased sales price. 

5. Selling and other expenses. — It is imquestionably true that the selling expenses 
incurred by us are infinitely larger than those incurred in by the foreign manufacturer. 
The commeicial traveler's field in Europe is most circumscribed. The lingerie manu- 
facturer, as a rule, has his home in the same place that he manufactures. Usually his 
wife is his superintendent. People come to nim for the purpose of purchasing goods. 
He does not nave to send out men as salesmen. It is, of course, needless to dwell 
upon the patent fact that our charges for rent, real estate, power, saUuies of employees, 
and overhead charges are larger than in Europe. 

6. Undervalualions. — It can I e safely asserted from our observation that the under- 
valuation of imported lingerie articles into this country amounts to about 15 per cent. 
By reason of the excessive embellishment in this class of goods, it is difficult, even for 
one experienced in this kind of manufacture, to appraise the value of production of 
lingerie imported within 10 per cent or 15 per cent. This is also due to the fact of the 
great variation in the cost of labor and materials in the different geographical divisions 
abroad. 

7. Employers* liability laws. — ^The trend of the times shows that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the enactment of laws relating to the liability of employers in far more dras- 
tic fashion than they exist in any European countries. This will also be a factor to 
be taken into consiaeration in the cost of manufacture. 

8. Abolition of household work. — There is a decided tendency to compel labor of our 
kind to perform its functions solely in our factories. Indeed, the attacks on labor 
abuses, so far as concerns the seamstress, are due entirely to the fact that contract 
work performed at home exists. The manufacturer is blamed for this, and yet the 
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women agitators who bemoan the conditions of many seamstreases eagerly buy the 
product of these very laboring women, never dreaming of inquiring how and where 
the purchased product is made. Indeed, many large stores prohibit manufacturers 
from indicating by labels that their goods are really factory made. liOgislation along 
these lines will naturally add to the cost of production. 

V. X30NCLU8ION. 

Taking all of the matters hereinabove set forth into consideration, we earnestly 
and fully believe that the present tariff of 60 per cent ad valorem is inadequate, par- 
ticularly when we look to the future and to the rapidly shifting conditions of labor 
in this country, and that, in point of fact, the duty should be raised to 70 per cent. 

It is further suggested that in order that our industry, by reason of its unique charac- 
ter, may have a steinding of its own in the tariff laws to be enacted, a separate section 
should be inserted having reference solely to our product. The following is suggested 
as such an amendment: 

''All women's underwear and infants' under and outer garments made wholly or in 
chief value of cotton, flax or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton, linen, flax of other 
v^etable fiber, and india rubber, when embellished with laces or imitations of laces, 
nets, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, embroideries, braids, featherstitch braids, edgings, 
ribbons, tapes, and ouier articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or 
machine with a plain or fancy letter, initial, monogram, or otherwise, or tamboured, 
appliqu^d, scalloped by hand or machine, or from which threads have been cut out 
or punctured to produce open work, ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein 
described in any part thereof however small; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or 
skirtings, shall pay a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem." 
Bespectfully submitted. 

National Cotton Gabment Manufacturers Association. 
By Joseph L. Hollander, Chairman. 
E. J. Ryerson, 
Nathan Krauskopf, 
A. B. Meyer, Committee, 

(Charles O. Maas, counsel, 87 Nassau Street, New York.) 



Letters from United States Consular Officers, Writtei^ in January and 
February, 1912, Submitted by the National Cotton Garment Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

rerun, germany. 

•In the Berlin consular district most of the ladies' underwear and blouse work is 
done by home workers, who supply it generally in lots of a dozen ^ments to the 
dealers. The work is essentiaUypiecework, and payment for it vanes according to 
tiie degree of its elaborateness. Tnus a blousemaker receives anywhere froTii 3 to 30 
marks ($0,714 to $7.14) per dozen blouses. 

Seamstresses working on linen average 15 marks ($3.57) a week. The nominal wage 
IS 18 marks ($4.28), but 3 marks ($0,714) is deducted for needles, thread, and other 
findings. A workmg day consists of 9i hours. 

Where wages are paid by the day they vary from 2 marks to 3.50 marks ($0,476 to 
•$0,833), according to the kmd of work. Some work is done on an hourly basis, when 
the wage is 40 pfennigs ($0,095), having been raised recently from one-half that amoimt. 

Wages paid jfor embroidery work are as follows: 

Male machine workers, 70 pfennigs (16.6 cents) per hour, 6 marks ($1.43) per day, 
36 marks ($8.58) per week. This is the average. The extremes are 30 marks ($7.14) 
and 40 marks ($9.52) a week. 

Female assistants to male machine workers, between 30 and 40 pfennigs (7.14 and 
^.52 cents) an hour. The average daily wage is 2.50 marks (59.5 cents) and the aver- 
age weekly wage 15 marks ($3.57). 

Female workers on sewing machines making so-called Singer embroidery earn about 
24 marks ($5.71) a week. 

For hand embroidery female workers only are employed. Most of this work is done 
hy contract, and yields to the worker between 14 marks and 23 marks ($3.33 and 
$5.47) a week, the average being about 18 marks ($4.28). 

A. M. Thackara, 
American Consul General. 
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PLAUENf QERMANT. 

In the textile factories here nrls earn from 11 marks ($2.61) to 22 marka ($5.23) a 
week, with the average wage fSling about 14 marks ($3.33) per week. Seamstress^ 
are, in general, paid by the piece and average about 12 marks ($2.85) per week. Fac- 
tory hours are from 8 a. m. to 8 in the evemng in winter and begin and close an hour 
earlier in summer. The working day is 10 hours long. Many women and girls work 
for the factories at home. 

R. B. MosHER, American Consul. 

LEIFZIO, GERMANY. 

The hours of labor per day, also average wages jjer day (quoti^i in United States 
money), for women working at the followmg trjwes in this district are: 

Lingerie underwear: 

Handwork 36 to 48 cents, 10 houi&. 

Machine work 48 to 60 cents, 10 hours. 

Lingerie waists: 

Handwork 36to48 cents, 10 hours. 

Machine work 48to60 cents, 10 hours. 

Laces and embroidery by hand and machine are made as a specialty in the districts 
of the Saxon Erzebirge, ajt the cities of Plauen, Adorf, Aue, Annaberg, Eibenstoc^ 
Schneeberg, etc. 

Leipzig has two lace factories. The wages are 18 to 20 marks a week (71 to 79 cent^ 
per day). 

Rudolph Frickb, Vice ConsuL 

FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, GERMANY. 

# 

Women's muslin underwear of ordinary grades is made in factories, chiefly in Berlin. 
Average wages for female labor in these as well as in other kinds of factories range 
from 2.20 to 3 marks (52.4 to 71.4 cents) per day of nine working hours. 

Finer grades of muslin underwear are made by home labor and paid for by the piece. 
This office is advised that a skillful worker can earn 2, 2.50, and 3 marks a day or 
even more (47.6, 59.5, and 71.4 cents). 

Frank D. Qill, Caaxul Gerieral. 

BREMEN, GERMANY. 

I have made inquiry at the trades chamber (Gewerbekammer) of Bremen in regard 
tp wages jpaid to girls in women's muslin underwear Stories with the following rem^lt: 
Apprentices ftwo to three years) receive from 80 pfennigs to 1.25 marks per day; 
later on good nands earn up to 3.50 marks per day, while the average wages are 1.25 to 
1.50 manes pei: day. 

For embroidery work 50 to 60 marks per month are paid. 

Fr. Hoyermann, Vice ConmL 

AIX LA CHAPELLE, GERMANY. 

The wages earned per day by working girls are from 2 marks to 3,50 marks without 
board. 

Pendleton King, American ConsuL 

NUREMBERG, GERMANY. 

Women's muslin and linen vmderwear, lingerie waists^ etc., is chiefly made in 
Berlin and suburbs. Several firms here, the larger of which are J. Erlenbach, Kai? 
serstr. 5, and Sigmimd Levinger & Co., Kaiserstr. 15, deal especially in all kinda 
of goods of this kind and employ from 15 to 25 girls and women on tneir premises^ 
especially for making up this sort of article. These girls work lOi hours in summer 
and 10 hours in winter and are paid from $2 to $4 per week, according to experience 
and skill. The manufacturing end of these businesses is, however, only incidental, 
as tiie ready-made or partly fimshed goods are mostly purchased from Berlin factories. 

George Nicolas Ifft, American ConsuL 
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CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 

Male operators obtain. from. 20 to.28- marks pex-week, 

Fe.male operators, from 12 to 18 marks per week. 

^tenders and sewers imder 16 years of age obtain from 6 to 8 marks per week. Wages 
paid weekly, eveiy Saturday. 

The hours in winter are from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., and in s^mjner fronx.6,a. m. t^fi 
p. m. In tl|e morning 20 minutes is allowed for lunch; at noon, Ij hours >fQr,c|Jnner; 
in the afternoon, 25 niinutejsi.for. coffee. On Saturdays, tha factory generally closes 
at 5 p. m. • . • « 

Wm. WASmNGTON BRUNifiy^fflK, 

Amencan Vice Consulin Charge, 

MOSOOW>« RUSSIA. 



Lingerie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork 

liiachim.i;ir$vk 

Lingrarie-waist seamstress: 

Handwork 

Afafthirm Work 

Embroidery made by hand .... 
Embroidery made by machine . 

Lace made by hand 

Lace made )}y machine 



Wages. 



$0.25-10.40 
20n 3Qi 




Hours of 
lab<*. " 



^Upt9 



1 Working in their village homes. The farther away from i)oints of industry the cheaper is the daily 
wa^juid^the hpms^re^qt^ger. 

John H. Snodorass, 
United States Consul OeneraL 

ST. PBTERSBURO, RUSSIA. 



Lineerie-underwear aeamstresa: 

Handwork 

Machine, worlu 

Lingiule-waist seamstress: 

Handwork.... 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand 

Embroidery made by machine. 

Ladd made Dy hand 

Lace made by machine 



W^i^es, 

1 


Hows of 
> l%bpr. 


Routdet. 


, 


L 


4 


1.2a-L76 


A 


i I 


i» 


'1.20-1.75 


le 


1-3 


le 


.60-2.50 


19 


1 -3 


19 


.80-1.60 


19 



Unite^^^taUs Vicfi Comui* 



ODESSA, RUSSIA. 



Seamstresses doing hand embroidery are paid as much as $12.87 per month, include 
ing food, and often as high a? 51 cents per day. Those working by machme earn from 
16.13 to $9.27 per month, the amount depending upon the shop or class of work. A 
great deal of embroidery is done by piecework at nome. Lace in this district is nearly 
all made at home. ]d!achine-made lace nearl)\ all comes from abroad. Handwork 
labor on lingerie waists is paid according to piecework rates, while machine lingerie 
underwear and waists are paid for at from 37J to 64 cents per day. 

John H. Grout, American Consul, 
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ATHENS, GREECE. 



• 


Wages. 


Hours of 
labor. 

• 


Linmrie-anderwear seamstress: 

Ifapdworir , .,,.„-_, „,,-,„-.-, , , .--.-. , „ r 


10.39 
.39 

..3d 
.39 


10 


IfAnhiflQ WOiri^. r T . r , . , r . . . , T . r . r . . T , r T T T . - , , ,--,„-,-,---,,.,,-- 


10 


Lhunrie-waist seamstress: 

Haodwork .•..«..,^^,^,. ...., 


10 


MA<ftliTI6 work , . r r , t . . . t r ,-.,»,.,. T - n T T - T - - T , - - , - 


10 







Wm. H. Gale, United States ComtU General. 

MILAN, ITALY. 



Lingerie-underwear seamstress, machine work 
Lim»rie-waist seamstress: 

ilandwork , 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand 

Embroidery made by machine 

Lace made by hand 

Laoe made by machine 



Wages. 


Hours of 
labor. 


10.38 


8 




8 


.67 


8 


.47 


8 


.78 


8 


.67 


8 


.96 


8 


.78 


8 



Ambbican Consul. 



VENICE, ITALY. 



Lincerie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Lingerie-waist seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand. . . . 
Embroidery made by machine, 

Laoe made Dy hand 

Laoe made by machine 



Wages. 



fo.ao-io.60 

.20- .30 

.20- .45 

.20- .35 

.20- .45 

.20- .30 

.30- .50 

.20- .40 



Hours of 
labor. 



8-0 

8-6 
8-9 
8-0 
8-9 
8-9 
8-9 



James Verner Long, United States Consul. 



GENOA, ITALY. 

Afl to wages paid women who work in mnslin-anderwear and lingerie-waist facto- 
ries, the consulate general is informed by the principal dealer, also a manufacturer 
here, that the women employed by him in his factory at Perugia are paid about 2.5Q 
lire per day. Girls from 1.25 to 2.00 lire. Considerable piecework is done at home 
and the earnings average about the same as the wages. The usual hours of labor a 
day are 10. 

Jas. W. Smith, Consul (xeneral. 
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TURIN, ITALY. 

The daily waffes for women and girls working in dressmaking foctories, establish- 
ments, or worksnops of this city are as follows per day of from 10} to 11 hours: 

TaUors (women). 

Corset makers 10. 522 

Helpers 225 

8kirt makers 495 

Helpers 226 

Finishers 575 

Helpers 280 

Apprentices 067 

Women and girls working as spinners or weavers in local cotton mills receive from 
$0,340 to $0,390 as spinners and m>m $0,360 to $0,460 as weavers per day of from 10} to 
11 hours. 

Albert H. Miohelson, Consul, 

PALERMO, ITALY. 

One of the leading manufacturers in Palermo of ladies' muslin garments estimates 
the total number of girls emi>loyed in the various ^M^tories in this city at from 800 to 
1,000. The principal factories are 10 in number, each employing 70 to 80 girls. 
The population of this city is 350,000. 

The wages paid for an 8 to 9 hour day's work are from 0.60 to 1.25 lire (12 to 25 cents) 
and from 1.50 to 3 lire (30 to 60 cents) for skilled labor. 

While the workers in the foctories in Palermo are almost exclusively young girls, 
the home labor is generally performed by women. This class of labor, it is stated, 
costs about the same as in foctories. For example, the workmanship of a woman's plain 
shirt selling at from 5 to 6 lire ($1 to $1.20), requiring fully a whole day's work, is paid 
1 to 1.25 lire (20 to 25 centP). 

During 1910 $80,576 worth of sewing machines were imported in Palermo, which 
city practically supplies the above-named Provinces with this article. The sales in 
the Province of Palermo average 300 machines per month, and in the Provinces of 
Trapani and Giigenti 100 each. Prices for the machines vary from $29 to $96. The 
type laigely sold is the small domestic size, at $29. 

Hernando de Soto, Consul. 

Florence, Italy. 
The scale of wages is given below: 



LiiigOTie>underwear seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine 

IiingOTie>waist seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine 

Embroidery made by hand 

Laos made by hand 



Wages. 


Hours of 
labor. 


SO. 4040. 50 
.80- .40 

.40- .60 
.30- .40 
.40- .60 
.46- .56 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 



The working day is established by law as 10 hours. 



L. J. Keen A, American Consul. 



a7^2 






I4i(ie.i|^e-underwear seamstress: 
luhchinew(^k , 

Lin^e-KaistjseamiMxfiiss; 

Handwork 

MacWuework..... 




Hours of 






1 With 8 cents per hour for extra time. 



J ' - . • 1 



Frank H. Mason, 
UniieiStatei Consul General, 



-\ •. ( 



CALAIS, FIUNCE. 




riOrun^erw^ar (machine work) seamstress. . 
w&ist (ma^hlAe. Woti^) ^eamstiiess. ...... 




Hours of 
labor. 



10 
10 



J; Bk Mojier, XJwUd States Cmmih 

HAVRE, FRANCE. 

In the Havre consular district the senvgmg ol underwear and lingerie for ladiesT 
wear is mainly carried on in the workers' own homes. Large shops supply the ma^ 
terial and pay the workers by the piece when brought back at ttie end of feacht week. 

Factories, in the true sense of tlie word, are unknown, althoi^h there are on^ or 
two establishments where the women and girls work on the premises. 

Of these establishments all but one are managed by Sisters of Charity of the well- 
known order of St. Vincent de Paul. In addition to taking work to be performed on 
the premises of the establishment, the sisters teach the younger girls how to sew, 
embroider, etc., and most of the home workers have passed through the schools of 
ewing above mentioned. 

Capable women and girls in these establishments receive up to a maximum of 2 
francs. per day, the working hours being generally from 8 a, m, to midday, and to© 
1.30 to 7.30 p. m. They are not fed. 

jjost girls, however, when they have learned all that the sisters can teach them 
prefer obtaining work from the shops which they can do at home, as not only b y in- 
creasing their hours can they earn more money, but in addition tney are freer. The 
consulate is informed that a girl working at home can earn as much as 3, francs, per 
da-y, whereas the sisters only pay 2 francs. 

The only establishment outside those managed by the sisters and wJiere the wotken 
are at all numerous is that of the Maison Meriel, 23 Rue Jacques Louer, Havre, and 
we are informed that there are seldom more than a dozen wom^n emplqyed thor^a. 
The work performed is not of an ordinary nature, consisting chiefly of einbipidery and 
and the making of trousseaux for brides. 

With the exception of the establishments mentioned, all the sewing of underwear 
and, lingep'ie i^done by the workers in their own homes, and not for the account of a 
factory but for the shops themselves. 

James E. Dunning, Consul. 
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LYON, FBA^CE^ 



Lingnie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork per day . . 

Machine work per day.. 

LUnelrie-^^aist s9an)8tr«9»: 

Handwork p^rday.. 

Machine work per day.. 

Embroidery made by hand jMBrday.. 

Entf)roid^ry madeHby mliphiuft, pori^eOK.. 

Lace made by hand per day.. 

Lacb nlade by machine : perweeL.. 



Avi 

wi 



rerage. 
aged. 



10.48^.96 
.34- .68 

.48t .06 
.6»- .87 
.20- .30 

3.8^5,79 
.20- .30 

3.8^ 5.70 



H^UZSoC 
labor. 



10 

10 
10 
10 



M^ 



Carl BAi^iEY, Hu^gT, Uvkite^ Siatea Conml. 

The lingerie work of Bordeaux is done mostly in the homes of the workers themselves^ 
or in small w;orkB|iops, "but not in factories. 
Prices vary from 1.^ francs to, 2 francs for a day*s work of 9 to 10 hours. 

J. D. Wise, Vice Consuls 

NICE, FRANCE. 

In regard to the wages paid to women engaged in the maxuif acture of muslin under- 
W£ar and lingerie waists in this consular district, I have to state that I learn uponinquixy 
that women earn for hand needlework and lace insertion S.50 francs per diem; for fine 
machine work, 2.50 francs to 3 francs; for ordinary machine work, from 2 francs to 2,50 
francs; and for. very common and, cheap. work, 1.75 francs, which i^presents the mini- 
mum wages paid here. The home labor is paid for by tlie piece, and the prices vary 
according tg the, work on each article and to its quality. A woman working at home 
earns about the same as one working in a factory. 

William Dulany Hunter, Consuls 

GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 



Liii0n>ie-underwear seamstress: 
^Handwork 

Machine work 

Liiu»rie-waist seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand 

Embroidery made by machine. 

Lace made Dy hand 

Lace made by machine 



Wages. 


Hours of 
labor. 


10.57 


10 


.30 


10 


.57 


10^ 


.30 


10 


.60 


10 


.40-.45 


10 


.60 


10 


.40-. 45 


10- 



C. P. H. Nason, United States ConsuL 

ROUBAIX) FRANCE. 

The three adjoining cities of Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing are the center of the tex?- 
tile industry^ to which industry this Department is mainly devoted. Hand labor is 
therefore easy to obtain. 

Women's underwear and lingerie is manufactured to a ccaisiderable extent b^ both 
factory and hand labor. The price of labor differs naturally in accordance with the 
quality of the work. I am imormed that women employed in factories earn from 
1.25 francs to 3 francs per day, while those working at home are paid by the piece^ 
each firm establidiing its own wage scale. 

Those engaged on piecework at home must supply the thread, needles, machine^ 
etc., and callTor and deliver the work. They earn from 2.50 francs to 3 francs per day, 
the average prices received being: Aprons, 10 centimes; chemise, 20 to 25 centimes; 
drawers, 20 to 25 centimes; waist bodices, 40 to 50 centimes. For finer work, em- 
bioideSy, etc., the price^^aro arrangBd by special agreement. 
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The 10-hour day is the rule in the local factories, but the more experienced employees 
:are allowed to take work home with them, for which extra work they are paid at the end 
of the week. 

Joseph Emebson Haven, 

American Consul. 

GENEVA, SWITZEBLAND. 

Relative to the average wages earned per day by seamstresses in Greneva, I b^ 
to say that 3 francs ($0,579) is considered to be the average price paid to girls working 
on fine lingerie. 

There are no fe^tories, in the American sense of the word, of such garments and 
manufactures in my consular district, but there are several ^ops where women's 
underwear and lingerie waists are made chiefly on order. 

The secretary of the Chambre du Travail told me yesterday that the wages paid 
to seamstresses for 10 and 11 hours' work per day vary between 2 francs and 3.50 francs 
($0,386 and $0,675) for lingerie work, whereas women working on women's garments 
of cloth receive between 3 and 5 francs ($0,579 and ^.965)' a day for the same number 
of hours' work. 

Francis R. Kebne, 

American Consul. 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 

Underwear and waists are made for the local trade by seamstresses employed by 
the manufacturers and sellers of those articles in their own shops. They are Imown 
-as ^^WeissnlUierinnen," work from 10 to 10^ hours a day<( and earn, according to their 
•experience and capacity, from 50 cents to $1 a day. The women earning me latter 
«um are only a few persons of exceptional skill, capable of directing the business. 
The average wage^oi girls who have made their apprenticeship and have been for a 
year or two in r^ular employment is not more that 60 cents a day. 



Geo. Gippord, Consul. 



ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 



Line^ie-miderwear seamstress: 

House labor 

Factory work 

Lingerie-waists seamstress: 

House work 

Factory work 




Hooisof 
labor. 






R. E. Mansfield, 
United States Consul General. 



MADRID, SPAIN. 



Lingerie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Lingerie-waists seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand 

Embroidery made by machine. 

Lace made by hand 

Lace made by machine 




Hours of 
labor. 



1 No workers. 

Chas. L. Hoover, United States Consul. 
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BARCELONA, SPAIN. 

The goods are mann&ctured by machine lari^ly in the stories in and around 
Barcelona, while the hand work is mostly done m so-called "ateliers" or workshops. 
The girls w:orking in the factories earn from $0.36 to $0.41 per day of lOJ hours, working 
from 7 a. m. till 12 noon, and from 1.30 p. m. till 7 p. m. The girls in the workshops 
earn on the average $0.36 to $0.54 per day for 10 hours' work, from 8 to 1 p. m. and from 
3 till 8p.m. Overseers in these workshops get an average salary of $3.60 to $4.50 per 
week. 

Henhy H. Morgan, Consul General. 

SEVILLE, SPAIN. 

Seamstresses who do this class of work in private families are paid about 35 cento 
a day, with food, whether they sew by hand or machine. 

Embroidering is usually done at home by workers who are paid at the rate of about 
50 cents per day. 

Charles S. Winans, American Consul. 

MALAGA, SPAIN. 

The labor hours are from 7 o'clock in the morning to 7 o'clock in the evening in 
summer, and from 8 to 6 in winter. The wages are from 75 centimes to 2 pesetas 
per day (peseta=$0.17). 

Thomas R. Geary, American Vice Consul. 

JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, SPAIN. 

While there are no factories of that kind in Jerez, one dry-^oods firm employs 6 or 8 
women and girls who work together in a room under the charge of a forewoman or 
maestra. Their hours of labor are from 8 a. m. to dusk, about 10 hours, with an hour 
off in the middle of the day. Ws^s are, with food, maestra, 1 peseta (18 cents) per 
day; girls, 50 centimes (9 cents). Without food, maestra, 2 pesetas (36 cents) per day; 
girls, 1 peseta; apprentices, 1 peseta per week. 

The last as a rule get no salary at all imtil they are able to do some work. 

With this exception, all work of this kind here is done by the piece, by home labor^ 
jmces for which are: 

Chemises, ordinary, 1.25 to 1.50 pesetas (22 to 27 cents), with higher price according 
to delicacy of the work. 

Drawers, from 1 to 1.25 pesetas (18 to 22 cents). 

Waists, 1.25 pesetas (22 cents). 

Underwaists, from 50 to 70 centimes (9 to 13 cents). 

It should be stated that a great deal of fine work of this kind is done by nims in the 
convents here. They have no fixed. price for their work, but leave that to the generosity 
of the person employing them, and m that way usually get more than they otherwise 
would. 

Peroival Gassbtt, American Consul, 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



Lingerie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork. 

Machine work 

Lingerie-waists seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 

Embroidery made by hand 

Emlm)idery made by machine. 

Lace made by liand 

Lace made by machine 



Wages 
week). 




Hours of 
labor. 



»-10 

&-10 

9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 



Ernest L. Harris, 
United States Consul General. 
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CHRISTiANlA, NORWAY, 





"Wages. 


Hooraof 

tabor (& 

wieek). 


lilii^rfe-underwear Seamstress: 

Handwork 


Cents. 
50 
50 

50 
50 


96 


i^jv^h^ne "wnrV . . . . r r - , , - , - - - - - - . - - 


56 


liingerie-waists seamstress: 

Handwork .,,.,,.,„-,r-r. r r » -r 


56 


Machine work 


66 







Henry Boih}«in:cH, 
United IStateB Consul General. 



BBRGEN, NORWAY. 



lilngerie-underwear seamstress: 

Handwork ^ 

Macfhlne work 

lilngerie-waists seamstress: 

Handwork 

Machine work 




Hours 01 
labor. 



9* 



B. M. Rabmtjss'n, 
United States Consul, 



BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 



It is very difficult to give the cost of labor in the making of these articles by hand, 
as the housewife frequently does this work in connection with her domestic duties: 
but, generally speaking, good seamstresses receive in the Provinces, where the cost of 
living is not so ni^h as in the large cities, from 2 to 2} francs per day (1 franjc===19.3 
cents) and in the larger cities about 3 francs per day. From another soiu-ce I lesim 
that laborers making embroideries and lace by machine receive ^m 3 to 5 francs 
per day of about 11 nours, or 63 hours per week (Sundays excluded). 

BrasLBBRT Watts, Conml General. 

VIENNA, ATTSTRtA. 

The most reliable figures available indicate that the hours of labor in Vienim lor 
women in such industries as you indicate are 6 days per week, 10 hours per day, with 
wages of $2.64 to $2.90 per week, this including all gratuities. A lar^e proportion of 
this character of work is piecework done at home. In such cases we wages differ 
with the character of the work, the time of delivery, and the locality, city or country, 
where done. 

Accurate statistics as to wages of labor are hard to obtain in this country. You 
may form some idea, however, from the printed report of the Austrian Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly, which employs 33,296 employees, of whom sixnsevenths are women, at an 
average wage of $70 per annum. Much of thiB labor, however, is employed in factories 
in rural districts. 

Chas. Denby, Consul General, 

TRIESTE, AUSTRIA. 

There seem to be very few establishments for the m'anufacture.of lingerie and ladies' 
wear in this city. Most work of liiis kind is done by women in their homes, but I am 
led to believe that abundant labor could be had at from 40 to 60 cente'per day. This 
means the labor of women fairly skilled in the different -branches of needle work, 
machine sewing, embroidery ana lace making of the simpler kinds. 

Ralph J. Totten, American Consul. 
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PRAOUE/BOHElilA, AUSTRIA. 

^^e^mstrfe^s niakirig todies' underclothing, cotton, and somie wool, are paid'^l!i82 to 
$S.fet U V6^k. The cutter Is paid about $6.09 a week. Girls are apprenticed for two 
years, an4 are paid the first year 41 cents a week, and in some instances more. . Much 
of phe worlc'is done at home as piecework. Working time is 9 J hpurs a day. iBloii^ 
niaker^ geti^2.^ to |4.06 a week, and in some cases less. These also make skirts sUid 
morning go whs. 

J. I. Brittain, Consul, 

RElCfiENBERG, AUSTRIA. 

'I 'aih ^ivihg 'yoti herewith the pertinent ptirts of a letter jtist received from 'the 
Reichenbeig Chamber of Commerce, relative to the matter: 

* ^The wages in this territory are fpr women and ^irls in this line, fit a 10 hours daily 
labor, generaIly,betweiBn 1.60 crs. (33 cents) to 2.40 crs. (49 cents) per day. 

**In cases of the specially skilled the wages reach 20 crs. ($4.06) a week. The pro- 
duction of the goods under consideration is done only by home workers.'* 

William J. Pike, American Consul. 

rnjMB, HUNGARY. 

Hours of labor per day, average wages per day (in crowns and dollars), pfeiid to 
women working at the following trades in tnis district are: 



^ AVeira^ wages per day. 



LMgerie anderwear: 

Handwork (seamstress) . . . 

Machine work (seamstress) 
Lingerie waists: 

Handwork (seamstress)... 

Machine work (seamstress) 

Embroidery made by hand 

Embroidery made by machine. 

Lace made Dy hand 

Lace made by machine 



C. 2 (10.41) to C. 2.50 (S0.52) 
C. 2 (S0.41) to C. 2.50 (S0.52) 

C.2($0.41) 

C. 2 (10.41) to C. 2.50 (10.52) 
C. 2 ($0.41) to C. 2.50 (10.62) 
C, 2 (|0.41) to C. 2.50 («0,52 
C. 2 ($0.41) to C. 2.50 ($0.52 
C. 2 ($0.41) to C. 2.50 ($0.52 



Hoars 
of labor. 



10 
10 

10 
10 

11 
11 

W 



OlArence Rice Slocd^, Corisiil, 

'a:msterdam, Netherlands. 

The hours of labor in the industries in question average 9i per day. Wages vary 
from 3 to 7 florins per week. The worlf is principally done in large fa^ctories enrploying 
frbm-850 to '460' girls. There Is only a little of such work performed by homie labor. 

Frank W. Mahin, American GoneuL. 

ROTTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 

Women's muslin imderwear is produced partly in factories and partly by homis 
labor. 

The opdintoy cheaper kind is made in fiactories, where Wages for the empldyiB^s 
range from 5 florins ($2) to 8 florins ($3.20) per weefk, the hours of labor being from 8 to 
12 and from 1.30 to 7 o'clock. 

TTfte better claee of work is done mostly by girls at their homes; these work by the 
piece and are, as a rule, capable of earning a somewhat higher income than the factory 
tumds. 

S. LiSTOE, 

American Consul General, 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 

Lingerie, embroidery, and lace are made by the piece and the seamstress, embroi- 
deress, and lace maker work at home. 

Seamstresses. employed by the day by stores and private individuals are paid fropa 
2 to 3 ftkhes (39 to 58 cents) per di^m, and the'iiverage hburs woUld be 10 to 11 each 
day, with allowances for menls. 

Henry A. DIederich, Consul General. 
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EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

Lingerie underwear and waists are not produced in factories in this district. To a 
limited extent they are machine-made in the leading dry goods stores. Neither em- 
broidery nor lace is manufactured here. 

The wages of seamstresses (machine) are from 2s. (48 cents) to 2s. 6d. (60 cents) a 
day, according to experience; the hours are from 8.30 a. m. to 7 p. m., witli one and 
one-half hours for dinner (1 to 2.30). On Saturday the hours are 8.30 to 1.30. 

RuFus Fleming, Consul. 

GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 

The hours of labor per day, also average wages per day, for women working at the 
following trades, in this district, are as follows: 



Lingerie underwear: 

Handwork (seamstress). 

Machine (seamstress) . . . 
Lingerie waists: 

Handwork (seamstress). 

Machine (seamstress) . . . 



Wages. 



10. 30 to II. 05 
.30to 1.05 

.60to 1.06 
.30 to L05 



Hours of labor. 



8.30 a.m. to 0.30 p.m. 
8.30 a.nL to 6.30 p.m. 

8.30 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. 
8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 



Embroidery made by hand: Irish cottage industry, 24 cents per day of 10 hours. 

Embroidery made by machine: Swiss, 44 cents to 56 cents per day of from 9 to 10 
hours. 

Lace made by hand: Bel^um, 24 cents to 30 cents per day of 10 hours. 

Lace made by machine: Nottingham, 60 cents; Plauen, 72 cents; St. Craul, 60 cents; 
all per day of 10 hours. 

John N. McCunn, American Consul. 

DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 

In regard to wages, etc., girls ene;aged in work of this kind would probably earn 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per week. In the jute mills an adult female worker earns about 
$5 a week. Hours of labor are from 6 a. m. tx> 6 p. m., with an hour's intermission 
from 9 to 10 and another from 2 to 3. Work of the nature you are inquiring about 
would be paid for by the piece and not by the day; that is, when performed at home. 

Haldbrman Dennison, Consul, 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

I have pleasure in giving you below representative prices paid for making the various 
garments mentioned: 

Machining: Ladies' chemise. Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. per dozen; children's chemise, about 
9d. per dozen. 

Ladies' knickers, from Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. per dozen; children's knickers, 9d. per 
dozen. 

Ladies' skirts, from Is. 4d. to Is. 9d. per dozen. 

Ladies' white skirts: Machining, 12 rows for Id.; pressing, about 4d. per dozen. 

The majority of the above-named work is done inside the Stories, ana the average 
weekly earnings would be in the region of 15s. 

Church Howe, Consul. 

LEEDS, ENGLAND. 

Wages for beginners are from 8s. to 10s. ($2 to $2.45) per week and for skilled work- 
ers 1^. to 22s. ($3.65 to $5.36) per week. All labor nas to be trained. Hours, 52 
per week. The factory act limits hours for women's work to 55^ hours a week. 

Benjamin F. Chase, American Consul. 

BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 

Wages to be paid here would be: Beginners, 4s. to 5s. per week; experienced hands, 
10s. to 128. per week; and forewomen, 20s. to 25s. per week. 

Homer M. Byington, American Consul. 
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HANKOW, CHINA. 

In general, Chinese seamstresses here are paid by the piece and earn the equivalent 
of about 10 cents gold per day. The hours of actual labor depend on the ambition 
and needs of the worker and are probably from 8 to 10 hours a day. Seamstresses 
employed in foreign families sometmies make 20 cents gold per day. The women are 
engaged mostly in handwork at present. 

Ldce is all handmade and the greater part is produced in schools and convents. 
As for the rest of the lace making and the embroidery they are plractically all home 
industries, for which it is almost impossible to calculate hours of labor and wages, as 
it is all piecework. The women make a few cents more on embroidery than on ordi- 
nary sewing. The use of machines for embroidery is being slowly introduced through 
schools opened by sewing-machine dealers, but has not yet influenced commercial 
production. 

Roger S. Greene, Consul General. 

KOBE, JAPAN. 

The Japanese j^nerally do not wear foreign style clothes, and the foreign popula- 
tion of this district (outside of Chinese) is only some 1,500, of whom much the larger 
proportion is men. Ladies have their dresses, underclothing, etc., made at their 
nouses with sewing machines, by seamstresses, who go from one house to another and 
earn about 37^ to 40 cents (United States) a day, with their meals. The ladies furnish 
thepattems. 

There are a few shops in Kobe that do embroidery, employing their own hands, 
but nearly all the work is given out by the large stores, mostly in Kyoto, to be done 
by the work people at their own homes by hand. 

Their earmngs vary a great deal, accoraing to skill and the difficulty of the work. 
Women earn from SJ cents (United States) to 40 or 45 cents per day and men from 40 
cents to 75 or 80 cents. The usual hours of work in stores are 8 or 9. 

Geo. N. West, American ConsiU, 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 

BBIEF OF MANUFACTXTBEBS OF TTPEWBITEB BIBBONS 

AND CABBON PAPEBS. 

Neidich Process Co., 
Burlington^ N, /., January 10 ^ 191S. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: At a meeting of the manufacturers of typewriter ribbons and carbon 
papers, representing a large majority of the industry in the United States, it was 
decided that a protest be made ag^tinst the present rate of duty on cotton tapes imported 
for the manufacture of typewriter ribbons. A committee was appointed to lay the tacts 
before you, and we beg to do so as follows: 

The cotton tapes used in the manufacture of typewriter ribbons are at present classi- 
fied as tape or ribbon under Schedule J, paragraph 349, and pay 60 per cent duty. 
This schedule compels American manufacturers of typewriter ribbons to pay 60 per 
cent duty on raw material, while foreign manufacturers of typewriter ribbons can send 
their goods into the United States as manufactures of cotton, not specially provided for, 
imder Schedule I, para^ph 332 ^T. D. 18149), paying only 45 per cent dut)^ on the 
finished product. Considering a snipment of typewriter ribbons which contains $100 
worth of tape material, the American manufacturer will pay $60 duty on the raw mate- 
rial, while the foreign manufacturers will pay only $45. This enables the Englieh 
or German manufacturer of typewriter ribbons to compete with us in the United States, 
with the advantage of 33 J per cent in duty on tape material, to say nothing of color 
and other raw materials, on which we pay a separate dut)^. 

We further call your attention to the fact that typewriter ribbon tape is neither 
bleached nor dyed, and that there is no possibility of its being imported for use as an 
ordinary tape or ribbon owing to its high price. It is essentially a raw material neces- 
sary for the production of hi^-grade typewriter ribbons, and we would appreciate its 
being placed in a class by itself at as low a rate of duty as possible. 

75262— J—IS 18 
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If consistent with your policy, we would ai»preciate an opportunity to be repre- 
sented when you connder Schedule J on Friday, January 24. 

Hoping you wiH f^iVe this your attention and malEe th^ necessary chiangeB' to adjiist 
tMA ine<fuaHty, -we are 

YouM, respectfuHy, S. A. NbidIcs, 

H. B. Vannotb, 

E. A. BlVliGKIEK, 

Cwtm/ittet. 

Laceis, embroideries, edging, insertiiigs, gftUooiis, flotmoiiig's, ilets, 
nettingfiS, trfmmini^s, and veils, composed of cotton, silk, artificial silk, or 
other niftterial (except wool), made on the Lever or Gothrough maehine, 
seventy per centum ad valorem: Provided, That no wearing apparel, hand- 
kerchiefs, or articles of any description, composed wholly or in chief value 
of any of the foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
the articles or the materials of which the same are composed. 

LEVER OR GOTHROUGH LACES. 

TESTIHOHT OF WIUIAK S. BEHITET. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Bbnnet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee^ I 
aqppear to speak exclusively in connection with paragraph 350, which 
relates to laces made on the Lever and Gothrough machines, and 
inasmuch as while I was still in Congress the Lever and Gothrough 
machine was an absolute straneer to me, I am going to assume that 
you gentlemen are stiU as much a stranger to the machine as I was 
then; but I want to ask the members of the committee to look at a 
picture of what the machine really is. You will see from the pho- 
tograph the complicated nature of the machine, which will, I think, 
ai^sist in the apprehension of why the industry depends so largely 
on the machine. 

These machines, prior to the machinery reduction under paragraph 
197 of the Payne bill, cost, landed in this country, somewhere around 
$10,000. I want right at the outset to say that the manufacturers 
in the lace business did not ask for that reauction on machinery and 
did not know it was coming, and it was in the nature of a Christmas 
pres^it to them. They were to some extent unprepared. Never- 
theless, inasmuch as the opportunity was given them, they imported 
iit the period between the 5tn of August, 1909, and the 1st of January, 
1911, machinery of the entered value of $2,946,919. There is a lit- 
iie difference of opinion as to exactly how many machines were 
imported. The Government is imable to give us the figures, as of 
course the only thing they were interested in was the entered values 
in the manifests, and they did not keep track of the number of 
Machines for statistical purposes, but I rather think, as near as we 
can figure it out, there is an agreement on the number of machines 
in this country. It does not exceed 527. Some experts say there 
are 525. There is only a difference of two. 

The experts who come from the State of Rliode Island say that the 
flomber of machines in this country at the time of the reduction, and 
machinery was put on the free list, was 83. That was the figure that 
Mr. Richmond gave day before yesterday, as I imderstand. But the 
increase in maehinery would be the difference between whatever was 
here, which, as previously stated, was from 83 to, I think, 134, as was 
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stated this morning, and 527. At any rate, there is a substantial 
agreement that the result, the immediate result, of that putting these 
machines on the free list was to increase the machines in this country 
from either 83 to 527 or 134 to 527, and the manufacturers in that 
very small line, nettings and beading industries, have invested in that 
industry about $7,000,000. 

Mr. rETERS. If I imderstand you right, there have been no 
machines imported since January 1, 1911? 

Mr. Bbnnbt. I have not been informed of anv. I see the gentle- 
man from the Richmond works said he guessed there might oe 20. 
My own best information I can get is that the importations practically 
-ceased when the duty automatically went on agam on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1911. At any rate, I can see no reason why there should have 
been, because the condition of the industry is such that the skilled 
labor having all to be imported from either France or England the 
manufacturers of this country have not as yet gotten enough labor in 
t^is country to run the 527 machines that there are here. 

I do not want to be unfair or misunderstood. The lace manufac- 
turers, while they did not ask for the free-Ust machinery, did ask for 
the increase, as the chairman will doubtless recollect, from 60 per 
€ent to 70 per cwit, and it was the chairman, then a member of the 
<5ommittee, who asked them when they asked for the increase from 
60 per cent to 70 per cent if they got that increase could they estab- 
Ksh an industry in the United States, and it was to him that the reply 
was made that if they got the increase to 70 per cent the endeavor 
would be made. They have very faithfully kept that part of the con- 
tract, and there has been a result which can not fail to be of interest 
*o the committee, and that is this: 

I will not go into the disputed question as to whether or not laces 
are luxuries; that they are all articles worn by women, therefore that 
is the best criterion as to whether they are luxuries or not; they are 
all luxuries. But I think that all of us will have an absolute sym- 
pathy with the poorer among us, who have just as much a desire for 
finery as the richer among us, and much less money with which to 

furchase it, and so I am goin^ to divide my argument as to what 
as happened in connection with this industry into two parts. 
Tlie nigher-priced laces are certainly luxuries, and under the rule 
of this committee, as repeatedly announced as the Democratic policy, 
the article being a luxury, this paragraph being a highly competitive 
paragraph, and the duties collected oeing large — they feeing in 1912, 
^5,830,508.26 — there would seem to be no use of presenting any ad- 
ditional argument relative to the higher-priced laces. 

As to the lower-priced laces, it is evident that prior to the com- 
mencement of this American industry through the increase in the 
tariff and the taking of the duty off or machinery, the foreign manu- 
facturer had what I call a territorial, geographical monopoly, made 
up largely because they had had nearly 100 years of training, and 
because the basis of the industry was these very high-priced ma- 
chines, none of which were made m the United States, and it is very 
evident that they used that advantage in connection with the 
cheaper grades of lace to compel the American public to pay a higher 

{►rice for those laces than they really ought. I can perhaps abso- 
utely prove that by reading a few letters. I will not read all that I 
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have, which have been sent to some of the gentlemen whom I rep- 
sent by the consumers of the cheaper grades of laces, and by that I 
do not mean thie women on whose underwear they are used, because 
we can not get at that any more than the importer. 

Mr. Hammond. I would like to ask you whether these machines 
produce the higher priced or cheaper grades of laces ? 

Mr. Bennet. Botn. 

Mr. Hammond. Which in the larger quantity ? 

Mr. Bennet. That depends entirely on the demand in relation to 
the particular style. 

Mj. Hammond. Suppose there is only a small portion of it made by 
these machines. Would it come under this 70 per cent clause ? 

Mr. Bennet. It would not. This only relates to the product of the 
Lever and Gothrough machines. 

Mr. Hammond, i ou mean based entirely on the machine products t 

Mr. Bennet. No, sir. They are based entirely on the Lever and 
Gothrough machine, aU these articles of which the largest value was 
of the Lever and Gothrough products. Say, for instance, if you turn 
to the linen schedule you will find that there are some handkerchiefs 
that come under the 70 per cent duty, because the larger amount of 
value is the net or netting, whatever they caU it, in connection with 
the handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Hammond. The provision does not state that. It says all 
those articles or other material made on the Lever or Gotm*ough 
machines. 

Mr. Bennet. As a matter of fact, in the interpretation of the tariff 
law the canon of interpretation is this: Take, for instance, a dress, a 
silk dress, which would come in under a lower rate of duty, and it 
would have on it some Lever and Gothrough lace; that article beins 
the most valuable article, it would come in under the lower rate m 
duty; so that the real importations of Lever and Gothrough laces 
which come into this country are larger than the figures before you, 
because there are Lever and Gothrough articles which come on in 
articles the principal value of which is something else. 

For instance, silk Lever and Gothrough articles come in at a lower 
rate of duty than this — 60 or less. 

Mr. Hammond. Do you think this duty should be higher on this 
lace than it should be on hand lace, or other high-priced laces ? 

Mr. Bennet. I do not think there is any necessary relation between 
the two. I think that there are a great many reasons why at the 
moment the exact rate should continue. In the first place, we are 
endeavoring to construct our business in relation to that rate. We 
know, also, speaking frankly now, that the party which is to come 
into power after the 4th of March is absolutely pledged against upward 
revision. As I said here before, it would be almost an msult to your 
committee for us to argue anything else than the policy which the 
people put before us. 

I shall in a moment return to some of these other reasons, but for 
the moment I want to address myself to the effect that the commence- 
ment of this new industry has had upon the cheaper grades of laces. 

I read a sample letter from a gentleman who heads fis letterhead — 
and I understand that they are — ^^The largest producers of muslin 
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underwear in the world, established 1872. D. E. Sicher & Co., 
45, 47, 49, 51 West Twenty-first Street, New York, January 9, 1913'': 

Vari Lace Manufacturing Co., 

149 Fifth Avenue, 

Gentlemen: We have your inauiry of recent date, and in reply would say that the 
prices of laces have been reduced to a considerable extent since the inaugimition of 
lace manufacturing in this country. The quality of lace made by the American 
•manufacturers is constantly improvinjo; and has a natural influence toward the reduc- 
tion in price of the imported article with which our American manufacturers compete. 
There is no doubt that the ultimate consumer derives a benefit of a very considerable 
amount through the development of this industry. 

Very truly, yours, D. E. Sicher db Co. 

That is from the largest manufacturer of muslin underwear, in this 
<50untry, at least. 

In a brief which I shall ask to have printed a part of my remarks 
I have printed two tables showing as between Calais, France, which 
is the principal competitor of the American manufacturer, a marked 
difference in labor cost, something over 100 per cent. The first 
table which appears in my brief is one prepared by Mr. William H. 
Smith, the leading expert in the line; and the second table is one 
prepared by Mr. Ozanne, also an expert. 

Mr. Ozanne's figures are a trifle higher than Mr. Smith's, I presmne, 
lor the reason that his are based upon the wages paid in New York, 
which, on account of reasons with which yom* New York City mem- 
ber is familiar, are somewhat higher than wages paid outside of that 
<5ity on account of rent and other considerations. Naturally it 
would seem that the committee would ask anyone making a state- 
ment like that, that the difference in labor cost was over 100 per 
<5ent, how it is with 70 per cent tariff we could exist at all, and I 
think in all fairness I ought to give the reasons. In the first place, 
the American manufacturer is nearer to his market, probably knows 
more about his market. In the second place, he takes advantage of 
specialties which he thinks would appeal to the American market. 
He can make larger deliveries, and also, to fill out a line, he can 
make smaller deliveries; and those reasons come along the whole 
line, and to some extent make up for the lack of protection which 
woiild equal the direrence between his cost of production and the 
foreign cost of production. 

Then, I think that the committee ought to bear in mind that on 
cotton laces made on the Lever and Gothrough machine the manu- 
facturer is not now getting 70 per cent, because he "has to pay th© 
duty on cotton yarns, and all the manufacturers agree that under 
the prevailing styles, which fix the demand, that the demand now 
is largest for cotton laces. 

I do not like to have to admit it, but this very sudden increase in 
the business imposed on these manufacturers caused them to lay 
out an amount of capital which perhaps was more than they were 
warranted in laying out, and the result of that has been that they 
«,re not yet in a position where they are making any profit. I have 
already alluded to the fact that our paragraph produces an ex- 
tremely large revenue, and that there is great competition and no 
American monopoly. 
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I shall ask leave to put into the printed record, without going into 
it at length, unless the eonunittee desires jne to, what the elTect of 
our increased production has been on the French industry. I can 
indicate it in two or three sentences, and that is this, that in order 
to meet the new American competition the French manufacturers 
have put their prices down to a price below what they ever were 
before. 

The French industry in Calais is divided into two classes, one the 
wealthier class of manufacturers, who control all the different kinds 
of production within their line, and one the smaller manufacturers, 
who possibly own one machine and which the man who owns the 
machine works himself. 

Those in control of the French industry, by the American compe- 
tition which has driven their prices down, have had to drive the 
prices of the smaller people down, not being able to drive the larger 
ones have driven the prices of the smaller people down until the 
smaller people of Calais have formed an association which they call 
a combination for the purpose of keeping the prices paid to labor from, 
going any lower than they are now. 

I aesire also to read, in connection with that, and as a part of the 

Sroof under the head of the benefit that they have been to the in- 
ustry, to the consumer in this country owing to the lower prices of thie 
cheaper laces, a statement from an importer. Mr. Harrison will know, 
of course, the wholesale firm of Frederick Victor & Achelis and recog- 
nize them instantly as one of the largest importing firms of New 
York City. Mr. E. A. Freeman was head of the lace department of 
that firm and went over and was interviewed as to what the result of 
this 70 per cent had been and the effect of the importation of ma- 
chinery, and he told what I think ^as approximately the exact truth. 
He was reported in a paper known as Le Phare de Calais, under date 
of January 1, 1911, and he said: 

The manufacturers of Calais, Caudry, and Nottingham, in order to stand their ground^ 
need important orders from us. They have therefore lowered their prices to an extent 
unprecedented in years. Hence, so long as these tariffs shall be maintained the 
American industry, even with the added protection of the present duty, will be unable 
to compete with them. 

To substantiate this statement, I will mention the recent visit to the United States 
of a Calais manufacturer who wished to transfer there his entire plant. To carry out 
this plan he had b^un negotiations with an American firm and the transaction waa 
to be concluded, of coiu^e, before the new year, the last date for the free transportation 
of machines. 

After having studied the question on the ground, however, he changed his mind. 
He found here former operatives of his own mills who earned in France 20 francs 
weekly, while here they made $20. 

I want to say that that is an exceptional instance, and when he 
says he found the operatives who in his own mills had made 20 francs 
a week what he prooably referred to was operatives who owned their 
own machines and who under the competition which was induced 
bv this new American industry had been driven down to a point 
where they actually were and are to-day earning only $4 and $5 a 
week, while here they made $20. 

Being in more comfortable circumstances, operatives work less assiduously than 
in their own country. Moreover^ cottons of good quality have to be imported, and 
cost 12 J to 15 per cent more than in France. Further, all general expenses are higher 
in the United States. Consequently, the prices of lace are increased. 
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The result is that with all these drawbacks the 70 per cent duty dpes not make up 
ioT ttbe advantages of foreign manufactiu*e, especially since the price of cotton is higher 
than ever. It should also be remembered that the American market preiers imported 
goods. ^ 

Therefore I think that we have an absolute condition in our industry 
which require the maintenance pf the present tariff. A reductiop of 
the tariff would drive several mills out of business. . They are doi 
business on about the smallest margin that they can, and if enouj^ 
of the mills were driven out so that the American industry ceased to 
\xe a regulating, competing industry, the foreimer woiiJd put b,a,ck 
his prices on the cheaper laces especially, not omy to the point i^^he^e 
they were before the tariff, but to a point higher, in fact, so that fee 
could recoup himself for the lean years that he has had. 

Our industry does i^t control very much of the market. The b^^ 
estimate that I have been able to get is that it controls about 15 p^ 
cent of these lever and go through goods; and that is boriie aut ,hy 
the statistics about machines. There are about 3,500 lever ana 
go-through machines abroad that are making goods for the Amer^caii 
jpaarket. We have 527 machines in this coimtry, .and that is abou^ 
15 per cent of the machines, and therefore it seems to me that a calcu- 
lation of 15 per cent ought to be about right. 

Mr. Harrison asked, the other day, if there are any machines tha^t 
came into New York State under this. There are a few. They are 
the Liberty Lace & Netting Works, in the Bronx; the Vari Works, i|i 
the Bronx; there are E. & Z. Van Ralty, who have a large store at 
Fifteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, whose works are in Paterson, N, J. 

The machines have been distributed all over the United States. I 
know there was that newspaper article that these machines had only 
gone to Rhode Island. Tnat was not correct. 

The Chairman. Your time has now expired, Mr. Bennet. 

Mr. Hammond. I have looked at the picture you gave us. That is 
representative of a Gothrough machine ? 

Mr. Bennet. A Gothrough machine — a Lever and Gothrough 
machine. 
* Mr. Hammond. The word ^4ever^' is not given. 

Mr. Bennet. I beg pardon. 

.Mr. Hammond. I notice in the tariff law it is ^^ Lever or Gothrough 
machine.'^ I want to get that clear in my own mind. There is just 
one machine, called the Lever and Gothrough machine ? 

Mr. Bennet. One machine. 

Mr. Hammond. It is a Lever and Gothrough ? 

Mr. Bennet. Yes, sir. The original lever machine was invented 
by a man named Heatchcote in England nearly a hundred years ago. 
It was kept in England for many years, and finally some Englishman 
surreptitiously got some over in France. Of course the machine had 
been improved. The words '^Lever and Gothrough," although 
capitalized, indicate the operations of the machine. They are 
operated on the lever principle and the gothrough indicates some- 
thing in the operation of the machine. Mr. Hughes, who started in 
life as a silk weaver, went out and looked at some of these machines 
which were in his district, and with all his expert knowledge he said 
they did not mean anything more to him than a grand piano. 
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Mr. Hammond. I notice in this paragraph 350 it speaks of it as 
''Lever or Gothrough." That should be ^'Lever and Gothrough"? 

Mr. Bennet. There is no necessity for changing it because it is a 
well-recognized description and nobody is complaimng in relation 
to that. 

I am glad you have reminded me. As long as you have the tariff 
here before you; there is one change that ought to be made. I would 
have forgotten it, although I have it in my brief. Whoever drew 
this paragraph failed to make the very important distinction between 
'Veils" and 'Veiling." A veil is a few yards of veiling either with 
embroidery on both ends or hemstitched on both ends, while veiling 
is a very diflFerent article, and the consequence is that the industry has 
not been given the protection the people who drew this paragraph 
really intended, because while veils, of which there are not many 
imported, come in under the 70 per cent duty, veilings come in under 
eitner the silk or cotton or fiber, or whatever schedule the product is in, 
and we do suggest to the committee, in connection with this abso- 
lutely new industry, that the word 'Veilings" be inserted, so that 
that particular clause will read 'Veils and veilings," and therefore 
carry out the intentions of the persons who drew this bill. 

Mr. Hammond. Just to recapitulate, the Lever machine and Go- 
through machine and Lever and Go through machine are all one ? 

Mr. Bennet. I understand that those three descriptions cover 
the one machine. I never heard anything different. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in answering Mr. James's (question, 
I answered it correctly enough from the macninery standpomt; but 
I overlooked the real reason why the words "Levers or Go through" 
are in that paragraph, and that is this: As I explained, the 
Levers are the old original machines and the Gothrough part is 
an improvement. Now, there are still in Nottingham and Coudry 
and Calais a lot of machines which are Levers and not Gothrough. 
The product of the two machines is identical. They can be made 
a little better on the machines which have the Gothrough attach- 
ment; so that the paragraph has to read, "Lever or Gothrough," 
because the paragraph has to do with the production and not the 
machine. We had been talking just previously to that about the 
machine, and I did transfer my thought rapidly enough from the 
machine to the product. 

New York, January 29, 19 IS. 
Hon. CoRDELL Hull, 

House of Representatives, Washington, B. C. 

My Dear Hull: I find on investigation that I gave an incorrect answer to the ques- 
tion which you asked me, and which on page 3405 of the hearings is attributed to Mr. 
Hammond, the question being: "Suppose there is only a small portion of it made by 
these machines, would it come under this 70 per cent clause?" to which I answered, 
"It would not." This only related to the product of the Lever and Gothrough ma- 
chines. My clients are all manufacturers, and that was the information they had 
given me. 

I find, however, that under the decision of the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
pea s, February 1, 1912 (Stein & Co. v. U. S., T. D. 32250), it was held that where 
goods were imported under paragraph 349, which contained Lever-machine product, 
the entire article was dutiable at 70 per cent, because of this provision unoer para- 
graph 349 — 

^'Provided, That no article composed wholly or in chief value of one or more of the 
materials or goods specified in this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than the 
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highest rate imposed by this section upon any of the materials or goods of which the 
8ame is composed." 

The court neld that the phrase "materials or goods " embraced products of the Lever 
or Gotl^x)ugh machine, and therefore assessed the duty at 70 per cent. 

I have consulted my clients and they advise me that they have no interest in the 
limitation inserted in paragraph 349. It does not affect them materially as the great 
bulk of the foreign product of the Lever and Gothrough machines is imported into this 
country as the product of such machines, and the amount of Lever product which 
would be affected by the omission or retention of the provision is inconsiderable. In 
the reports of imports entered for consumption during the year ending June 30, 1912, 
it would seem that the following were all that had been affected by the decision: 
Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of cotton in the piece or otherwi,8e, finished or 
unfinished, ^25; possibly some of the wearing apparel item on page 21, value $3,532.72; 
the similar item on pj^e 25, value $132; silk nandkerchiefs, page 50, value $223; 
and the wearing apparel item on page 53, value $12,842.50. 

Some of these may be affected by the Treasury decision and some portion of the 
larger items which are headed "laces," but it is not a considerable question so far as 
value goes, and from that standpoint we take no interest in it one way or the other. 
Doubtless the provision was intended to prevent undervaluation. 

I felt that I owed a duty to you and to the committee to rectify this error in my 
testimony at the earliest opportunity. 1 am sending a copy of the letter to all the 
members of the committee. 

Yours, very truly, William S. Bennet. 

Lbver and Gothrough Machine Production. 

Brief on behalf of the Hall Lace Co., £. & Z. Van Raalte, Vari Lace Manufacturing 
Co., Liberty Lace & Netting Works, American Textile Co., Taylor Textile Manufac- 
turing Co., Sekonk Lace Co., Eedfem Lace Works, Leighton Lace Co., J. A. Dimham, 
Dresden Lace Works, Phoenix Lace Mills, and Cadoza Lace Co. 

The attitude of the foregoing is that in their opinion the rate ought to be at least 80 
per cent, but as they can to some extent compete with the foreign manufacturer under 
the present rate they will be content, recognizing that this Congress is pledged against 
upward revision, if the rate remains imchanged. 

Recent importations and duties imder paragraph 350 have been as follows: 



Imi>orts: 
Value., 
Duties. 



1910 



$7,019,285.02 
4,913,499.34 



1911 



$6,793,464.97 
4,685,495.12 



1912 



$8,332,806.22. 
5,830,508.26 



A suggestion as to a change in the phraseology of the present tariff law is to insert 
the word ** veilings," so that that particular phrase will read ''veils and veilings." 
The omission of the word ''veilings" from the paragraph was evidently an inad- 
vertence. A veil is a completed length of veiling, either embroidered at the ends or 
hemstitched. Veiling is the material b^ the yard, from which veils are made. The 
result of the omission of the word " veilmgs" from this, paragraph has been that veil- 
ings made on the lever and gothrough machines came m, not imder 70 per cent, but 
under the rates imposed by the paragraph relating to flax, fiber, hemp, cotton, and 
silk. This is extremely unjust to the manufacturer as, though his labor rate is the 
fiame and the same machine is used, the product on that machme by that labor meets 
competition coming under various rates, most of which are lower, and as veiling is 
certainly a luxury the Government loses the difference in duty between the lower 
rate and 70 per cent. 

It is believed that this omission has but to be called to the attention of the com- 
mittee to be corrected. 

foreword. 

The situation in relation to paragraph 350 is unusual. The paragraph should be 
read in connection with paragraph 197, under which all embroidery machines and 
lever and gothrough lace-makmg machines were admitted free of duty if imported 
prior to January 1, 1931. This free importation of machinery was not asked for oy the 
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lew miuiufacturers of lace who at that time were doing business in the United States. 
It forced upon them expenditure for which they had made no preparation and a coan- 
petition, both amongst themselves and with the foreign manufacturer, for which the^r 
were not prepared. Nevertheless they strained every nerve to meet the new condi- 
tions which arose imder the bill and prior to January 1, 1911, had imported lace ma- 
<jiine8 of the value of $2,946,919. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 

In addition they erected new building and otherwise expended money until the 
total outlay of this sm^^l industry had arisen, as nearly as can be estimated, to some- 
where in ike neighborhood of $7,000,000. The result has been that not one single 
manufacturer of tiie entire 25 or 26 who has so imported machinery hae ajs yet made 
one single dollar upon this branch of his business. The result to the consumer, how- 
ever, has been that the valiant effort of the American manufacturer to introduce 
competition with the foreign manufacturer has reduced the priqe of the product to 
the consumer, and this largely on the cheaper grades of goods. At the outset, there- 
fore, the manufacturers feel that a new element having been introduced into their 
business without their request, but intended for their benefit ^d which they have 
cwnplied with by an enormous proportionate expansion of their industry, they are 
entitled, imder present conditions, to retaiu the 70 per cent duty which they did 
ask and which they did need for the purpose of permitting them to c(mtinue their 
industry; certainly until it has reached a point where there is at least a trifling profit, 
particularly as while this is being done the rigorous competition to which they are 
Deing subjected will keep down the price of this product to the Auaerican consumer. 
If the rate is reduced it will result, so bad are conditions in the industry, in the 
almost immediate f^losing of several of .the plants and the cessation of the existence 
of the American inaustry as a tempeting or regulating industry. 

THE FOREIGN INDUSTRY. 

The chief competitor of the United States under this paragr^h,is the city of Calftis, 
a city of about 67,000 people, of whom approximately 50 per cent are engaged in .^bfe 
lace-making industry and which, until the recent incireaae in the American ma^u- 
factviring industry, following the Payne law, had what might be termed a territorial 
monopoly; that is, the city had 7,000 lace machines; it had, in the mo^ com^^ete 
•fashion, all the necessary plants for the doing of the accessory and auxiliary worjkr 
and as it had control of the American market, which was a constant one, it was imder 
no duty to reduce its prices, and consequently maintained them at a high rate against 
the United States, particularly on the cheaper grades of laces which are used by the 
poorer people. The difference in labor cost was so great that when the American 
manufacturer had in addition to pay a 45 per cent duty on his lace machines it was 
impossible for him to institute regulative competition, and the old competition .j)rior 
to the Payne bill was a competition confined to specialties, in which the America^ 
manufacturer could compete because of the superiority of design and closeness to 
the market. The sudden rise of the American industry, although now it produces not 
to exceed 15 per cent of the total product imder this paragraph consumed in the United 
States, has broken up to some extent the French territorial monopoly, with the result 
tiiat the Frenchmen are now selling their laces in this coimtry much cheaper tihan they 
did prior to the act of August 5, 1909, and the American consumer is getting the benefit 
of that competition. 

• 

REASONS FOR MAINTAINING THE PRESENT RATE OP DUTY. 

First. Because the American manufacturer is still so close to his time of tremenfk>UB 
expenditure, compelled by the change in the condition of the industry through ^e 
importation of foreign machinery, that he is still entitled to the existing rate. 

Second. Because the products under this paragraph are all articles of voluntwy 
consumption and, therefore, luxuries, and the manufacturers represented on this hrief 
understand it to be the purpose of the Democratic Party to continue the tariff on 
luxuries where it now exists, and to remove it from necessities. 

Third. Because the present rate produces a large revenue. 

Fourth. Because, under the present rate, there is great competition and no Ameri- 
can monopoly. 

Fifth. Bemuse the result of the beginning of an American industry, made possible 
only by the increased rate and the free importation of machinery, has been to reduce 
the price of the product to the American consumer. 
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Sixth. Because the decrease of the rate to a point which would eliminate the- 
domestic manufacturer as a competitor would enable the French territorial monopoly 
of Calais to reestablish prices at the old higher figure and at a figure higher enough, 
than that to recoup them for their lost profits during the last two or three years. 

Seventh. The enormous difference in the cost of production. 

Taking up these reasons in order, we find: 

Fkst. In addition to what has already been said as to expenditures, the manu- 
focturers have had to import all the skilled labor of this new mdustry because there 
"was none of a like character unemployed in this country, but the employment of 
every skilled French or English skilled laborer has given employment, in connec- 
tion with the same machine, to seven Americans. Naturally, however, the imported 
laborer and American laborer, the former workiog under new conditions ana envi- 
ronments and at greatly higher wages, have not as yet come to the highest degree 
of efficiency in connection with production, and thus the American manufacturer 
is w<M^dng imder an additional handicap of a force which, as compared with the^ 
French manufacturer's force, is not of the same high degi>ee of shop efficiency. It 
is hoped, and indeed the indications are, that in the course of a few years this par- 
ticular handicap will disappear; but at the present it exists. 

Second. Under this heaa no further argument is needed except the statement of 
the proposition and to call the attention of the committee to the fact that no part 
gI the product under paragraph 350 is necessary for the health, comfort, or clean- 
liness of anycme, and that a woman can be perfectly, comfortably, and even beau- 
tHully clothed without the utilization of a single yard of lace. Therefore t^ entire 
product is one of voluntary consumption and, therefore, a luxury. 

Third. The figures speak for themselves. The duties collected under this para- 
graph in 1912 were $5,830,508.26. The great bulk of this was paid by the wealthier 
and better-to-do ipe(^le among us. 

Foiu*th. The fact that the imports under this paragraph amounted in 1912 to> 
$8,332,806.22 indicates the extent of the foreign competition, and no one claims that 
the American production exceeds 15 per cent of the value of American consumption. 

Fifth. This fact we prove in three ways: First, by the admissions of an American 
importer; second, by the admissions of the foreign industry as found in the Calair 
papers; and, third, by the testimony of American consumers of the cheaper grades of 
laces, which are ineerted in this brief. 

The American importer was Mr. E. A. Freeman, head of the lace department of 
the wholesale firm of Frederick Vietor & Adielis, who, as reported in Le Phare de 
Calais of January 21, 1911, said: 

"The manufacturers of Calais, Caudry, and Nottingham, in order to stand their 
ground, need important orders from us. They have th^-efore lowered th^ir prices 
to an extent unprecedented in yeais. Hence, so l<»ig as these tariffs shall be main- 
tained, the American industry, even with the added protection of the present duty, 
will be unable to compete wiui them. 

"To substantiate this statement I will mention the recent visit to the United Sta^ 
of a Calais manufacturer, who wished to transfer there his satire plant. To carry out 
this plan he had begun negotiations with an American firm, and the transaction was 
to be coiKduded, of course, before the new year, the last date for the free transporta- 
tion of machines. 

"After having studied the (juestion on the ground, however, he changed his mind. 
He found here former operatives of his own mills, who earned in France 20 francs 
weekly, while here they made $20. Being in more comfortable circumstances ^ 
operatives work less assiduously than in their own country. Moreover, cottons of 
good quality have to be imported, and cost 12^ to 15 per cent more than in France. 
Fiither, all general expenses are higher in the United States. Consequently the 
prices of lace sue increased. 

"The result is that, with all these drawbacks, the 70 per cent duty does not make 
up for the advantages of foreign manufacture, especially since the price of cotton is 
higher than ever. It should also be remembered that the American market prefers 
imported goods." 

As to the third point, the obvious method of proof is to present the testimony of 
the American consumer. We insert seven letters from large manufacturers of under- 
wear, who are the American consumers, to whom both French and American manu- 
facturers of lever and gothrough laces sell their cheaper product, which is used by 
these manufacturers almost exclusively in the manufacture of knit goods and muslin 
underwear. 
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New York, January 9, 191S. 
Vari Lace Manufacturing Co., 

149 Fifth Avenue, City. 

Gentlemen: We have your inquiry of recent date and in reply would say that 
the prices of laces have been reduced to a considerable extent since the inaugura- 
tion of lace manufacturing in this country. The quality of lace made by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers is constantly improving and has a natural influence toward the 
reduction in price of the imported article with which our American manufacturers 
compete. There is no doubt that the ultimate consumer derives a benefit of a very 
considerable amount through the development of this industry. 
Very truly, yours, 

D. E. SiCHER & Co. 



New York, January 6, 19 IS. 
Yari Lace Manufacturing Co., 

149 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry we are glad to give expression to our 
opinion that in the coming revision of tariff on laces it is highly desirable that the 
duties should not be reduced beyond the point at whi,ch the domestic manufacturer 
can successfully keep up the competition with the foreign products. This compe- 
tition has been useful to the manufacturer and certainly beneficial to the ultimate 
<X)n8umer inasmuch as, in many instances, the prices of laces of like qualities have 
been lowered by the domestic industry. 

Yours, very truly. Brill & Krieosman. 



New York, January 3, 1913, 
Vari Lace Manufacturing Co., 

149 Fifth Avenue, City. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry, we beg to state that since the introduction 
of American-made laces and nets we have been able to buy these articles for the 
4»me grades cheaper than before their introduction. 

Yours, very truly, M. Stern & Co. 



New York, January 3, 1913. 
Vari Lace Manufacturing Co., 

149 Fifth Avenue, City. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry regarding whether the cost of lace has been 
materially decreased since the development of the domestic ii^ustry, we beg to state 
that we have been able to purchase lace considerably cheaper during the past few 
years, and ascribe the cause to the development of this industry by the Ainerican 
manufacturer, who has forced the importer to lower his prices; and the bringing down 
of prices has naturally been of great direct benefit to the consumer. 

We are only too glatd to confirm this, and beg to remain. 

Yours, very truly, S. Flobrsheimbr. 



New York, January 14, 1913, 
X/iBERTY Lace and Netting Works, 

79 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Referring to the inquiry of recent date, we can cheerfully say that 
flince we have been buying American made laces the price level on goods of this 
character has come down from 15 to 25 per cent. We find that the importers have 
reduced and are still reducing their prices in order to meet the American competition 
and we certainly feel that the establishment of Ihe lace manufacturing industries in 
this country has had the effect of establishing lower prices to the consumer on goods of 
this character. 

Yours, very truly, Engel & Kraus, 

Per Eraus, 
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Nbw York, January IS, 191S, 
LiBBRTY Lace and Netting Co., 

79 Fifth Avenue, CUy. 

Gentlemen: In reference to your communication of recent date we can heartily 
say the prices we have paid for laces since the American manufacturers have come 
into the market have been 15 to 25 per cent less than before that time. We find that 
the importers have materially reduced their prices to meet the competition and there 
is every evidence that they seem further inclined to do so this season. This would 
certainly not have been the case in former years when the importers were competing 
merely against each other. We trust that your attitude in this matter will be as 
broad in the future as it has been in the past, and that your success in overcoming 
the foreign competition will continue, as it nas certainly given the American manufac- 
turers a much broader, more equitable, and cheaper market. Trusting that our 
relations will continue as in the past, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, Sydney M. Schwartz & Co. 



New York, January 21, 191S, 
Liberty Lace and Netting Works, 

79 Fifth Avenue, City. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry of the 18th instant, we will say that by 
comparing the price paid by us for laces to^ay and the price paid for similar goocfe 
two years ago, we find that the price is now from 15 per cent to 25 per cent lower than 
prices paid for these similar goods then. This we will attribute to the fact that we 
buy these goods from the domestic manufacturer on a large scale, whereas formerly 
we were compelled to buy all this merchandise from the importers only. 

In connection with this, we will say that the importers in order to hold the busi- 
ness, which is drifting iato the hands of the domestic manufacturers, are offering the 
goods at a much lower price than they did before they had this competition. 
Yours, very truly, 

Oppenheim & Baruch. 
• 

It will doubtless be gratifying to the committee to learn that the establishment of 
the American industry has resulted in lower prices on that part of the product which 
goes to those who, desiring luxuries as much as any one, have the least means with 
which to purchase them. 

Sixth. This is, of course, simpler a prophecy, but it is in line with all human ex- 
perience on the subject and there is this much of proof, the letters already published 
show tluit the forei^ manufacturer could have made his prices to the American con- 
sumer much lower than he actually did during the time that he dominated compe- 
tition. If he kept his prices unnecessarily high when we could not prevent him from 
doing so, is it not reasonable to conclude that if we permit him to destroy American 
competition he will again increase his price to a pomt high enough, not only to re- 
estaolish his old-time profit, but to recoup him for the lost profits of these lean years. 

Seventh. Fortunately there is very little dispute as to the figures as to the differ- 
ence in labor cost. A conservative table is the following: 
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iTa^ef tn American and foreign laee factoriet. 



Oeeapfttkm. 



DraTUAg room: 

LeaniorB 

Improving 

Draftsmen 

Card punchers 

Locer 

•Spools, piBoework 

Beaming 

WanJers 

Bol)bin winders 

Pressor 

Lookovers (inspectors) 

Foreman : v 

Strippers 

^eariuiers 

Foreman, day or night 

Jacking off 

Threadfing. piecework 

Weavers 

Boys, learners 

■Shop boys, apprentices 

Foremen 

Brown mending 

Bome work 

Fwrelady 

Dressing 

Foreman 

Tinishing and marking 

Forelady 

Bhipping-room help 

Boss 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Night engineer 

Day engineer 

D ay watchmen 

Night watchmen 

Sample-room girls 

Sweepers 

Ifeasnring webs 

M achinists 

Helpers ' 

Home workers 

•Office help 



American 
weekly 


Foreim 


wBges. 


wages. 


17.00^.00 


SS.(ML43«00 


15.00^17.00 


5.00^8.00 


30.00 


10.00-20.00 


1«. 00-20.00 


6.00-10.00 


6.0» 


2.00- 2.00 


5.50-14.00 


3.00- 3.«0 


5.00-12.00 


2.4d-3.6a 


15.00-20.00 




{M)0»16.00 


3.60^ 8.6d 


10.00 


3.60- 5.^0 


5.00-10.00 


3.00-4.00 


14.00 




5.00- 7.00 


2.0O-3.0O 


5.00- 7.00 


2.00-3.00 


20.00 


6.0O- 7.00 


5.00-10.00 


1.60-3.00 


5.00-15.00 


3.00- Ow 00 


16.00-42.00 


6.00-25.00 


8.00-10.00 


2.4&-5.00 


5.00- 8.00 


2.00^4-00 


30.00-35.00 


15.00-18.00 


6.00-12.00 


3. OO- 3. 60 


1.00- 8.00 


.60-3.00 


14.00 




5.00-11.00 


3.60- 6. OO 


19.00 




6. 00-10.50 


3.00- 3.60 


14.00 




6.50-11.00 


2.60- 5.00 


30.00 




15.00 


5.00- 6.00 


18.00 


6.00- 6.00 


14.00 


r.i 


12.00 


6.0O-9.00 


2.60- 6.00 


8.00- 9.00 


3.0O-4.00 


12.00 


5.00- 6.00 


16.00-25.00 


6.00- 8.00 


7.00-15.00 


3.00- 3.60 


1.26-4.00 


.60-3.00 


6.00-86.00 


3.0O-8.00 



> EAgineere aot also as watahmen. 

There has also beenprepared a comparison based on the difference of labor cost on a 
unit of production. Tne expert who prepared this has had many years of experience 
l)oth in Calais and in the United States. It will be seen from this that the difference 
in labor cost on a unit of production exceeds 100 per cent. 



•3 drafting learners. . 
1 drafting improver. 

1 draftsman 

Icard pmicher 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



lacer. 

spooling 

beamer 

warper 

brass bobbin 

apprentice 

pressors 

1 stripper 

1 searcher 

8 threaders, average. 
26 weavers, average. 

1 foreman 

20 menders 

Forelady 

4 dressers 

Idyer 

Total 



United 
States. 


Total. 


France. 

• 


10.00 


30.00 


3.00 


18.00 


18.00 


6.00 


45.00 


45.00 


30.00 


18.00 


18.00 


7.00 


10.00 


10.00 


3.00 


10.00 


40.00 


3.60 


10.00 


10.00 


3.60 


20.00 


20.00 


10.00 


26.00 


26.00 


7.00 


12.00 


12.00 


5.00 


14.00 


28.00 


6.00 


7.00 


7.00 


3.00 


6.00 


6.00 


3.00 


9.00 


72.00 


4.00 


29.00 


725.00 


16.00 


32.00 


32.00 


20.00 


8.00 


160.00 


3.60 


17.00 


17.00 


8.00 


6.00 


24.00 


4.00 


35.00 


35.00 


18.00 




1,335.00 









Total. 



9.00 
6.00 

30.00 
7.00 
3.00 

14.40 
3.60 

10.00 
7.00 
6.00 

12.00 
3.00 
3.00 

32.00 
380.00 

20.00 

72.00 
8.00 

16.00 

18.00 

658.00 
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It wouid be possible tb miilt^ly these illxistrations of difference in labor cost, btrt h 
is thought that these two will suffice. There has been deposited with the clerk of 
the committee, for the use of the committee during the preparation of the bill, the 
foreign documents upon which are based the figures from which these tables m to 
the' foreign wages are made up. 

THE REAL REASOltT WHY, IN S1»ITE OP ALL mS HANDICAPS, THE AMERICAN MANttFAC- 

TURER STILL EXISTS. 

* 

The question naturally occurs, why the American manufacturer can even eitifit 
if he has to pay at least 100 per cent more for his labor and draws his skilled labor- 
from the same source and finas it not yet as efficient, because Of lack of coordination 
between it and the American unskilled labor, and his tariff protection only 70 per cent? 

The answer is that the mere existence of the American manufactiu*er, which is all 
diat he can claim, continues for the following reasons: To some extent he gets a 
market for specialties; he has the advantage of a closeness to his market and jwssibly 
« better imaerstanding of it; he can make quicker deliveries, which is important iti 
an industry which to some extent is a seasonal one and one which depends absolutely 
upon changing fashions and styles; he can both deliver larger quantities more quickly 
WTien desired and smaller quantities to fill out a line at the end of a season. 

These advantages which any manufacturer possesses in his own country enable the 
American manufacturer to cling to his 15 per cent of the value of the American con- 
sumption of his product. His existence, while not a very great pecuniary benefi^t 
to himself, shields the whole American consuming market from the evils of the French 
teititorial monopoly unrestrained by American competition. 

THE RATE IS NOT 70 PER CENT ON ALL OP THE PRODUCT. 

Just at present the popular demand is for cotton laces. This does not at all mean 
that it is for cheap laces, as many of the machine-made cotton laces are expensivie. 
Ifiie cotton-warp yam is imported and in the higher grades the duties rise as hig^h 
as 37* per cent; in such grades the protection of a 70 per cent rate is but 32 J per cent, 
but me revenue produced from the competing laces in these higher grades remains 
£Ct the full 70 per cent. 

For all these reasons, which it has been the endeavor to state briefly and succinctly, 
it is the hope of the American manufacturer that the present rate of 70 per cent on 
these articles of luxury may be permitted to continue. 

Drawn and submitted by William S. Bennet, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 



The Lace Industry op the Nottingham District. 
[From report of Henry Studniczka, special agent of the Department (jT Commerce and Labor.} 
The pifominent industries of Nottingham are lace and hosiery knitting. 

EMPLOYEES OP VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 

The most striking feature of the industrial life of Nottingham is the large number 
<ft women and children employed in its industries. The streets at noon homr give a 
striking illustration of this when the women and girls go to their noon meals from lace 
warehouses, factories, and hosiery plants. Some 18,000 of these are employed in all 
the branches of the lace industry, and no less than 10,000 in the hosiery mills, while 
skirt factories, tobacco factories, laundries, and dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ments employ several thousand more. Statistics show that Nottingham employs 
115 females to every 100 men, while the proportion in England and Wales is only 107 
wonden to each 100 men. 

DEPRESSED CONDITION OP THE LACE INDt^STHY. 

The lace manufacturers of Nottingham are apparently losing ground as exporters, 
and France, Switzerland, Germany, and the United States are gaining. This may 
be partly due to the fact that some of the older manufacturers are conservative and do 
not install modem machinery, and tiiese no doubt will be replaced by more progressive 
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firms. According to the statement of Consul Frank W. Mahin, the total exports of 
lace from Nottingham for 1909 amounted to some $25,000,000, and of this the United 
States received only $6,000,000. 

Such of the lace manufacturers as I conferred with seem dissatisfied with the late 
change in the American tariff, claiming that the free importation of lace-making 
machinery into the United States will in time prove detrimental to the lace industry 
of this city. A great deal of this machinery has been shipped to the United States 
during the last six months. While it is expected that some of these new ventures will 
prove a failure, the British manufacturers feel that those conducted on a successful 
oasis will develop serious competition. 

WAGES OF NOTTINGHAM LACE WORKERS. 

The Amalgamated Society of Operative Lace Makers is a prosperous and strong 
oiganization. The lace workers are all working under a j)iece contract agreement 
which was awarded by a representative of the board of trade, in 1905, for the levers and 
curtain-machine branches. The board of conciliation fixed, in April, 1907, the price 
list on piece contracts for net curtains and for plain net branch. 

There is great diversity in the earning capacity of the workers in the lace industry^ 
dei>ending principally upon the skill of the operatives and the class of work upon 
which tJiey are engaged. The actual minimum and maximum weekly wages that 
the different lace operatives can earn at steady work are shown in the following state- 
ments, based on conferences with the secretaries of the different trade societies. 

The levers branch of the trade employs men only, including curtain and silk work. 
These operatives can earn from 35s. ($8.52) to 403. ($9.73) per week working on the 
scale adopted. An exceptionally sMlled operative can make higher wages. The 
male operatives on curtain work and plain net earn the same as those in me levers 
branch. 

The female workers in the lace factories have no union, and their wages were ascer- 
tained partially from manufacturers and superintendents and partially from the fore- 
ladies. The brass bobbin winders earn 20s. ($4.86) to 25s. ($6.08) weekly; lace 
menders 13s. ($3.16) to 15s. ($3.65) per week; shp winders, 9s. ($2.19) to 10s. ^$2.43) 
per week. In the other branches of the factories, such as drawing the threaos ana 
scalloping with scissors, the last two named schedules will appl^. Much of this work 
is done by girls who do not seem to be over 12 years of age^ wmle the law provides a 
school limit of 13 years. In the warehouses the pattern girls receive 20s. ($4.86) to 
30s. ($7.30) per week, and some exceptional women in tms branch can earn higher 
wages. The balance of the work done around the warehouses by the girls can be 
safely placed at an average of 10s. ($2.43) to lOs. ($3.89) per week. The following 
statistics, published by the board of trade, show the earning capacity of male and 
female lace workers for one week's full time, also the percentage of employees out of 
each 100 that are capable of earning these wages: 



Earning capcM;ity. 


Perotnt 


Earning capacity. 


Percent. 


MALE. 
60b. ($14.59) 


• 

13.2 
11.9 
19.0 
24.4 
25.3 
6.2 


FEMALE. 
25s. ($6.08) to 30s. ($7.30) 


L8 


50s, ($12.16) ^r}d under fi<ft 


2(^. ($4.86) and under 25s 


6.7 


408. (^9.73) and under 50s 


15s. ($3.65 ) and u nder 20s « 

10s. ($2.43) and under 15s 


25.1 


30s. ($7.30 ) and under 40s 


49.3 


20s. ($4.86) and under 30s 


Under 10s 


18.1 


Under 20s 











The average weekly earning capacity of male lace operatives is $8.62 and of female 
lace workers $3.26. The average weekly earning capacity of girls imder 18 years and 
boys under 20 years in the lace industry is $3.08 for boys and $1.72 for ^rls. The 
average annual earning capacity for all classes of employees in the lace industry ' 
1906 was £54 10s. ($265.22). 
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[Extract from the French newspaper entitled "La Vie Calaisienne" (The Life of Calais), dated Sunday, 

Nov. 10, 1912.] 

SYNDICATE OF THE SMALL MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS — THE END OF A 

NIGHTMARE. 

To all small numufacturera and contractors of Calais: 

For a long time the syndicate chamber of the manufacturers has devoted itself 
to its rdle oi expansion of our industry growing further and further. 

Later has come the associations of -manufacturers in its exclusive mission of social 
cooperation. 

At no time had it been possible so far to succeed to organize in the defense of the 
wages for manufacturing. 

But before the great audacity of the exploiters without scruples, the great fore- 
runners of famine commissions, one was momentarily powerless; one was forced to 
lower one's head and to wait. New elements bavins joined the old committee and 
valuable help having been offered spontaneously, the devoted and persisting comrades 
who took the initiative of the present convocation are in a position to guarantee 
during all the time that such will be necessary a moral support and, better yet, pecun- 
iary aid to all those who may have to suffer by the rapacity of tlie exploiters of tiiis 
place. 

The object of such a solidarity is to safeguard your bread and the tranquillity of 
your old days. All that is lacking now is your unanimous adhesion. 

That is the reason why you are asked to the gathering which will take place Monday 
next, the 11th of this month, at 8 o'clock precisely, at Omer Hall, 15 Rue de Vic. 

It will be in youi interest to respond in masses so as to give tlie 83aidicate the 
authority which it must have to lead to a successful end its work in the defense of 
our city in the taking care of our splendid industry. 

The Committbb. 

But it remains to safeguard the price of manufacturing. That is the rdle that the 
syndicate of small manufacturers and contractors will assume. 

Large manufacturers, the houses which make the reputation throughout the lace 
world of Calais, always paid the wages prescribed by the tariff. Being sufficiently 
rich to be able to impose their selling price upon their customers, too powerful and 
too proud to obtain or solicit any concession in r^ard to the price of manufacturing, 
they have never gone back on the engagements which they have agreed to. 

There remained the modest ones, the small ones, among whom the exploiters care- 
fully kept up an unfortunate suspicion of the one against the other. For these it 
was inevitable enslavement or the road toward ruin. Here was the end of the intel- 
ligent initiative which had hatched for two centuries imder the blue Calaisian shirt, 
wnich resulted in making out of the once humble workingman the creator and chief 
of powerful concerns. 

The syndicate of small manufacturers and contractors does not desire this, and it 
means to preserve the tradition which alone has made of Calais the queen of manu- 
factured lace, the tradition which alone can preserve to Calais this supremacy. 

It will be objected that the manufacturers are too numerous, that the crisis is 
inevitable, that it will have to be stood, with its unfortimate consequences for those 
who lack foresight and whom competition forces to create price reduction. 

These arguments have real value when they are expressed only for one personality. 

But let us come to this syndicate. Do not expect to get to the synoicate when 
there will be no more remeay open to us. You will learn there that if really sacri- 
fices have to be made in order to retain customers, in order to battle a^nst foreign 
rivals greatly fa,vored, such matters should not be decided by individuals imder 
suspicion, but by a society of professional men who know how to appreciate what 
had better be done in the interest of all. 

Let small .manufacturers and contractors not labor under any illusion. 

The present situation, with the increasing number of exploiters, spells ruin for the 
isolatea; it means safeguarding of the existence of syndicates. 

An Old Small Manxjfacturer. 
75262— J— 13 19 
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(Sxtraot from the La Vis Calatsteime (The Calais Life) of Sunday, November 24, 1912.] 

SYNDICATE OF THE SMALL MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS OF CALAIS, MONDAY, 
THE 25TH OF NOVEMBER, 1912 — GENERAL MEETING — ORDER OF THE DAY — REPOBT 
AS TO THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE — NOMINATIONS FOR THE COMMITTEE — MODI- 
FICATION OF THE STATUTES — VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

We count upon the presence not only of all the small manufacturers and contractors 
who desire to put an end to the ridiculous prices of manufacturing but also upon 
tlie presence of all manufacturers who suffer through cheap goods and depressed prices. 

Tnis question is of the greatest interest to all the elements who work and sacrifice 
tiliemselves to preserve for Calais its supremacy on the market for tulle and manufac- 
tured laces. By coming in great numbers to listen to and approve of the committee 
of small manufacturers and contractors who will give a first account of their work 
aiKi their projects one will give the committee a moral support which is indispensable 
and furthermore vest the committee with the authority which it needs to continue 
its work to raise the actual prices of manufacturing by mutual assistance and soli- 
darity. The committee is an employer to be incriminated on account of insuflBcient 
remuneration. Does not commercial liberty allow to profit by the stupidity of others? 

Manufacturers have often told us, We gladly pay the tariff. If we at any time have 
not observed it, the reason is that the contractor of his own free will has proposed to 
us a lower price. 

Are we to reject that which he gives up to us or are we to force him to take what 
seems to him unnecessary? And the contractor, in his turn, when he considers that 
he has worked as much as two of his workingmen, that he has used his own material, 
tfcat he must pay all his expenses, all this only to be able to give his family on Saturdajr 
evening the salary of an ordinary workingman, 1 louis or 2 (the equivalent of a louus 
is |4) — ^the contractor, realizing all this, commences to hate himself, to curse his em- 
ployer, the boss, the rich manufacturer who enriches himself by his sweat and at his 
expense. 

How can one fail to admit in the midst of such a recession in prices and so deep an 
antagonism between the two categories of producers of laces, the great increase of 
the contractors of cheap merchandise of the so-called manufacturers who run to dis- 
tinct business without risk and without outlay, contracting at the lowest price and the 
selling of the material at a good price. 

As the contractor can not obtain work without purchasing the material from the 
merchant-manufacturer who gives him the orders, as he becomes at the same time 
creditor and debtor, the operation creates for him a situation more and more oppres- 
sWand complicated. 

It is thus tnat we now have circumstances brought home to us at the meeting of 
liie syndicate that are really harrowing. 

Whatever one may say, it is certainly mortifying for a small employer of jresterday, 
who by strict economy has succeeded in elevating himself a little m the industrial 
scale, to see the fruits of his vigils and of his long privations disappear into the pocket 
of a trader who has nothing remarkable but his low cunning ana nis trickery. 

Are we to see the development in Calais under the guidance and with the support 
dt the large houses, of a class of selling manufacturers exploiting without scruples 
the very much more interesting class of producing manumcturers? That will rest 
with the last-named ones. 

The syndicate offers them a real and appreciable support; they can count on it to 
stand up for them in the settlement of their differences and arrears. Let them come 
to the syndicate without hesitation and with frankness. Let them raise, without 
waiting any longer, the tariff beyond what is now paid them. 

Considermff it impossible to apply the full integral tariff, the committee thinks 
that it would serve oest the interests of all, to demand a partial increase only, by 
instance, on the basis of a loom of 146 inches, 9 points, 1 franc for the rack, inst^td of 
franc 0.70 or at 0.80 paid now. Let all contractors apply it at once; the extra money 
which they will receive will permit them to pay their arrears, and they will put the 
means into the hands of the manufacturer to dispose of their articles without being 
copied or undersold. 

An Old Small Manufaciuber. 
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THE ACTION OP THE SYNDICATE. 

Numerous manufacturers confound often the actions of the association of manufac- 
turers with that of the syndicate of small manufacturers and contractors. Useless, 
they say, for this latter to look for funds; we have gathered a cash hind of 300,000 
francs, which can not remain without effect. 

It seems necessary to come back to this question and to fix the action of the asso- 
ciation and the syndicate. 

The association, if our information is correct, has been founded to raise a cash fund 
lor the purpose of assistance between all the associated manufacturers in case of a 
strike of^the tulle workers. 

The association is to prevent a strike by all means by trying to solve amicably the 
differences which arise between the associated employers and their men and in demand- 
ing of all their members the full integral at^plication of the tariff of 1890. 

What penalty has it for those of its members (and they are numerous and conspicu- 
ous) who do not observe the tariff ? None. What indemnities has it at its disposal 
to sustain a movement in favor of a raise of the tariff? None, since its cash fund must 
remain as a reserve. 

It has seemed to a few devoted ones under such circumstances that a syndicate of 
small manufacturers and contractors, composed of those who suffer first by depression 
of prices, might attempt a movement. 

At this stage of the crisis it was impossible to demand the integral application of 
the tariff without causing immediately a sudden stop of transactions and a profoimd 
disturbance in the relations between producers and buyers. 

The actual tariff is so much below the official tariff that the jump that must take 
place, while it has been rapidly effected in the direction of lower prices, offers 
unheard-of difficulties in the direction of higher rates. 

The possible movement is to ask of all contractors who work at a loss to stop work 
immediately, or to continue only if granted an increase between the price they now 
receive and the full price of the tariff, the increase to permit them not to make 
money, but to come out even. 

Several contractors have already consented to treat with the committee of the 
ff5mdicate on this basis, the committee having guaranteed a stipulated sum per week 
and per loom during a fixed period for the time they do not work, on the condition 
that they will never again go below a price established by common accord. 

This movement will only be really efficient if the action includes a certain number 
of contractors. Toward this end all our efforts tend. At any rate, solidarity and mutual 
assistance will create for the syndicate more cohesion and affection between its mem- 
bers and more sympathy amongst corporations of manufacturing circles of Calais than 
if it had advocated violent means, a boycott, or a strike. 

The committee has already resources, but they are limited in view of immense 
needs. Whatever some manufacturers may say, it is neither the business of the 
syndicate chamber nor of the association taken collectively to cooperate in our 
work, but it is the business of esich member individually. Our aim is very different 
from that of these two groups. 

Each industrial individuality is interested in not having prices slashed. Each 
manufacturer who assumes courageously his many responsibilities should help through 
a personal effort to stop the development of the merchant-manufacturer who exploitt 
the place by accepting orders at senseless prices to have them executed at a loss by 
unfortunate starving contractors. 

How many are there of these latter who, induced through stress to accept such 
work to fill up a hole, find with terror that they have only opened a larger one? 

How many of these unfortimates have we seen this week who not only worked for 
0.75 or 0.80 centimes for the rack for 15 racks on 9 points, 146 inches, but have been 
obliged, in order to obtain famine work, to buy exclusively from tiieir contractors 
(^eir vultures) material at a loss? 

And what is to be done? 

The good graces of buyers and often of certain commission merchants are naturally 
reserved to mose producers of articles copied and sold at cut rates, who consent, in 
order to obtain larger orders, to an enormous reduction. 

An honorable manufacturer has related to us this week the case of one of these in- 
dustrial robbers who, called before a buyer one day, was asked to give his price for 
200 boxes. 

This order was evidently not sufficieilt to obtain the very lowest terms in use for 
orders of several thousand boxes. Nevertheless, he asked time to think it over and! 
returned home. 
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Which unfortunate contractor did he select in advance lor the execution of the 
pending order? 

No one knows. 

It is certain, however, that, returning to see the buyer, the conditions he made 
were so unexpectedly low that the other, who was staggered for a moment, recovering 
from his surprise, said to him, ''Oh, well, at that price I can take the responsibility 
upon myself to pass you an order for 500 boxes.*' 

We must not oe told that it is commercial adroitness to consent (without risk) to 
such a sacrifice to make a customer. 

On one hand the buyer carries away the very clear impression that he has up till 
now been exploited by the manufacturers of Calais and that the sale price can be 
changed to suit. The contractor, on the other hand, who has executed the order at 
the price fixed, finds himself in a bad way. 

The trafficker congratulates himself ana can divide profits with his low companions, 
as follows: I. 0.25 or 0.50 per piece. II. He has sold his material at a large profit. 

Before such facts one can not remain indifferent; All articles will be affected. 
One does not limit oneself to the classic articles; one has gone into the metal articles 
and into silk; they will certainly try to pull down novelties and other important 
articles. . 

For this reason the initiative of the s^mdicate of small manu&icturers and con- 
tractors who receive ridiculous prices will be more effective and more general. 
And the result will be prompt from the moment that adhesion to the movement is 
unanimous. 

The committee is very grateful to those who spontaneously have enabled it to 
commence its work. It expects that honest and serious manufacturers will not fail 
to support it. 



[Extract from La Vie Calaisleone (The Calais Life) Nov. 17, 1912]. 

The competition of manufacturers as to the prices at which they manufacture, 
together with the competition in selling, plunges us into misery. 

A good many of us see before them within a short time finiancial difficulties and 
dishonor and accept work at incredibly low prices in order to delay the catastrophe as 
long as possible. Are they the ones to whom we shall extol the remedy, tender good 
advice, lead them on to revolt? They will answer very quickly: We must have work 
at any price for our looms, because we need bread for our families. 

It IS here, gentlemen, that oul: action should really come into play. Let us give 
to those among us who receive the least pay the normal week's pay which they should 
receive when they work, at stipulated tariff rates, and let us make haste to get them 
work so that they do not longer burden our budget. 

You may object that to do this money is necessary. Calm yomrselves; the com- 
mittee has found funds; it will find more; have entire confidence in us. All we ask 
of you is to show to us by your vote whether you like our proposition of mutual 
assistance. 

Do we have to state that those present approved unanimously of these propositions? 

As stated by other members of the committee who had attentive listeners in the 
manufacturers present at the meeting, such action, even if carried on in a modest way, 
but a way beyond criticism, can not but have the most happy and comforting results. 

Julius A. Hauer. 
Sworn to before me this 20th January, 1913. 
[seal.] J. P. Gannon, 

Notary Public No. 98 ^ County of New York, 



[Extracts from La Vie Calaislenne (The Calais Life) Sunday, Dec. 1, 1912.] 

SYNDICATE OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS — GENERAL MEBTINO OF 
NOVEMBER 25, 1912 — THE HEAVENS DO NOT FAVOR THE SYNDICATE. 

Not satisfied with the many obstacles which its distressed adversaries put in its 
ascending path, the heavens did reserve for Monday night's meeting (which a ^eat 
many meinbers of manufacturing circles of Calais intended to attend) the most fneht- 
ful tempest which the Channel d&b ever brought to Calais in this month of November. 
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Nevertheless an important ^oup of manu^turers, contractors, as well as some 
notables in Galaisian lace circles, came to listen with the greatest attention to the 
information which was ^iven about the work of the committee during 15 days. 

They approved unammously of the work accomplished in so short a tmie, and 
which exemplifies a pHerfect cohesion and understanding contrasting with former 
meetings, where recriminations of all kinds were exchangeof without restraint. Those 
at the meeting signified their well-considered intention to follow the committee in its 
program, having for object the raising of the prices of manu^turing. 

As one of the largest manufacturers, a man of standing, stated to us when the meet- 
ing came to an end, ''It is not only the interest of the small manufacturers and con- 
tractors which is involved, but the interest of all manufacturers who have at heart 
not to contribute toward degrading Galaisian lace to the rank of cheap, worthless 
merchandise.'' 

And yet these are people who consider themselves very intelligent in producing 
this trash, and in depreciating prices systematically, because they apply all their 
intelligence toward filling their own pockets. 

"We become rich, we make money, the others lose, we are consequently very 

Thus runs their reasoning. 

Was this not also the way the stupid peasant reasoned who opened the bellies of his 
chickens to find there golden e^? 

These great brains will certamly not hinder the syndicate of small manufacturers 
and contractors from continuing its work. 

During the course of the meeting the president moved to name four more members 
to complete the committee and at 10.15 the meeting dissolved, those attending beins 
convinced of the utility of the syndicate above all where it iias the aim of mutual 
help during a crisis or during a difficult situation. 

BXPLOrTATION OP TkA CONTRACTORS BY THOSE WHO FURNISH THE RAW MATERIAL. 

One of the sores that have been revealed to the syndicate since it started to operate 
is the exploitation of the small manufacturers and contractors in reference to the 
compulsory furnishing of the raw material by certain finishers. 

Wnile the decent manufacturer who gives out contract work furnishes raw material 
to his contractor strictly at cost and pays the normal rate for the manufactured mer- 
chandise as well as for the raw material that is left over, the exploiter, to whom the raw 
material costs less as he buys it as a merchant and not as a manufacturer, bills, when 
the manufactured goods are ready, the raw material which he has to take back at a 
lower figure than me price he sold it at, and inevitably puts the unfortunate con- 
tractor before the alternative to either work at a loss or to be left without resources to 
subsist from week to week. 

Our object to-day is to show to those who have no clear conception of it how preca- 
rious the lot of the contractor becomes when he deals with one of these unscrupulous 
traders. 

Let us take, for instance, a piece of ordinary Valenciennes, loom 9 points, weighing 
finidied 2 kilo 100, into which would enter 700 spools of cotton and 400 rollers oi cot- 
ton — value of the material at the price billed by the employer: 

K. 700, at 14 francs 9. 80 

1 K. 400, at 9 francs 12. 60 

5 per cent waste 1. 10 

Total of the material 23.50 

The piece has 15 racks, at 0.80 (the price agreed to by the furnisher after many 
difficulties) 12.00 

Cost price to the contractor 35. 50 

On this price the contractor has to pay: 

I. To the laborer, 15 racks, at 0.40 plus 3 fractions of the yield 8. 75 

II. Winding, wapage, wheelage 2. 00 

III. General expense, depreciation, rent, insurance, etc., 25 per cent 9. 00 

19.75 
Net remains 35.50—19.75=15.75 francs. 
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At the settlement of the account of the material furnished by the employer he 
receives for the manufactured article 8,50 francs for the kilo and reasons are not lacking 
to justify such a contempt for the laws of honesty. 

I made you work to help you out of a difficulty. I had no need of this lace; it will 
remain on my hands. I will be obliged to dispose of it at a loss, etc. To make a 
long story short, I can not pay you more than 8.50 francs per kilo; tliat is, 20.35 francs 
in all. 

As there remains to the contractor, after paying the cost of nianufacturing and all 
other expense, only the sum above mentioned, 15.75 francs, the difference between the 
price of the material on 20.35 francs, the manufactured goods, and the simi which is 
left over net to the contractor is 15.75 francs. 

20.35-15.75=4.60 francs. 

The contractor has thus a deficit of 4.60 francs per piece which he owes his employer, 
or on six pieces, about 27.60 a week. 

There is nothing like figures to draw concidsions from; and this reasoning explains 
clearly how many contractors are tied hand and foot to their exploiters, and what 
serious efforts the manufacturing circles of Calais will be called upon to make to draw 
them from their predicament. 

To systematically throw stones at the needy, at the disinherited of the community 
of Calais, for whom chance has never had any of her enchanting smiles, means to i^ore 
the solidarity which should unite the whole manufacturing industries of Calais m its 
relation to the markets of the world. 

We will say more. It is the duty of every responsible and honest manufacturer to 
rid Calais as soon as possible of those greedy individuals who wish to enslave this 
community to some international aspirations which we do not clearly comprehend. 

An Old Small Manufacturer. 



South Norwalk, Conn., Januarys^ 191S. 
Karl Neuhoff, 

S0-S2 East Twenty-first Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Answering your favor of the 8th, we beg to say that since you have estab- 
lished your domestic mill, we have been able to purchase our laces at a lower price in 
every instance than you formerly sold us the imported laces for, and the laces them- 
selves are much more satisfactory, and, as we stated before, in every instance cheaper 
than the same article imported, and we should dislike very much to return to the old 
method. 

Yours truly, R & G. Corset Co. 

Bridgeport, Conn., January 9, 191S. 
Karl Neuhoff, 

S0-S2 East Twenty -first Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We find in going over our records since we have been buying laces 
through your domestic mill, that we have bought them at a much lower pric3 than we 
bought when they were imported. 

We also find that in domestic manufacturing, we get the goods two or three weeks 
sooner than if these same goods were placed on import. 

We simply would like to call the above matter to your attention, as we thought it 
might be of interest to you. 

We inclose you order 193/28 which we would ask you to ship as soon as possible. 
Yours truly, 

BiRDSBY SOMERS Co. 

H. W. Clark. 



Springfield, Mass., January 9, 191S. 
Mr. Karl Neuhoff, 

SO East Twenty-firU Street, New Yofrh City, 

Dear Sir: We wish to take this opportunity of stating to you that the laces which 
we bought from you, manufactured by your domestic mill, the Dresden Lace Works, 
have been very satirfrotory indeed, being fully equal in quality to the laces we haye 
imported in the past. 

We also wish to state that one of the most satisfactory points in connection with 
your domestic manufcicture is that we have purchased these laces in every case at a 
considerably lower price than we have been able to import them. 
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We trust that nothing wfll occur to prevent the continuance of the good work you 
are doing. 

Yours, very truly, Bay State roRSET Co., 

William M. Titus, President. 



Aurora, III., January 10, 2923. 
Karl Neuhopf, 

30 East Twenty-first Street, New York City. ' 

Dear Sir: We have just finished our inventory and find we are rather low on some 
lace numbers. We do not use a very large quantity of lace at the present time, but 
might be interested in a few attractive numbers at about $G to $8 a gross, width 3 
incnes to 31 inches. 

^ reviewing the price of lace for the last year or two we note an improvement in 
prices since you have been furnishing us lace from your domestic mill. This is rather 
encouraging, and we are frank to state that the lace appears to be fully an equal. 

We hope you have finished a very satisfactory year, and with best wishes for the new 
year, beg to remain. 

Very truly, yours, Aurora Corset Co., 

F. A. HoLLisTER, Superintendent. 



Jackson, Mich., January 10, 191^. 
Mr. Karl Neuhofp, 

SO-Sg East Twenty-first Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We expect to be in l^ew York the week of the 19th, and at that time will 
be looking up the lacf* question. 

We would saythat the domestic lace which you have been furnishing us from the 
Dresden T^ace Works (Inc.) we have found to be entirely satisfactory from every 
point of view, particularly so in the matter of prices. As you know, we have found 
it to our interest to plac?- domestic orders with you as against the imported goods. 

We merely mention this in view of our contemplating placing an order at the time 
we are in New York, and we hope that you will be able to successfully compete with 
other quotations, as you have in the past, and remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 

Jackson Corset Co. 

C. H. Tompkins, Manager. 

Kalamazoo Corset Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., January 10, 1913. 
Mr. Karl Neuhopf, 

30 East Twenty-first Street^ New York City. 

Dear Mr. Neuhoff: Replying to your favor 8th: 

As you certainly must be aware, from our long dealings each with the other, we 
are among the large users of medium and low-priced lace and trimmings in the United 
States, and, in common with all other users of such goods, we consider that we are 
larcely concerned in connection with tariff affecting these matters. 

Since it became possible to manufacture within the borders of the United Stales 
lace of the character. we use, we find — to our great satisfaction — that we have been 
able to purchase our requirements from domestic mills at prices substantially lower 
tiian for which we were formerly able to obtain the same identical goods by import. 
Furthermore, these goods manufactured in this country have been of a more uniform 
quality and more satisfactory to use in every way. Medium-priced and cheap laces 
constitute an article of merchandise which is more largely used by the lines of manufac- 
ture in this country who are in absolute competition, one with the other, than any other 
one article formerly imported which we nave in mind; consequently the ability 
of the various interests using such goods to purchase them at a reduced price over 
formerly stimulates such competition for the benefit of the consuming public. We 
believe that any action on the part of the Government tending to operate against 
the present condition as it affects the manufacturers of these laces and trimmings 
within the United States would seriously affect the best interests of all manufacturing 
interests buying these laces for their products, and consequently, without ques- 
tion, affect the oest interests and operate against the public who buy the goods of 
which said referred-to laces comprise a part. 

Consequently you may count on us in whatever way we are able to be of assistance 
in properly bringing before the attention of the Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
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the facte shown by our previous experiences relating to the subject of tariff on goods 
of this class. If any data is desired, and you will let us know, we will proceed promptly 
to furnish same in whatever way seems to be desired. 

Joining you in the hope that Congress will sae fit in ite wisdom to do no act or thing 
which will in smy way interfere with th3 legitimate, growing industry, viz, the man- 
ufacture of macmne-made laces in this country, and conveying our kindest regards, 
we are. 

Yours, very truly, . J. 0. Hatfield, Treasiarer. 

Worcester, Mass., January 11, 1913. 
Karl Neuhoff, Esq., 

30 East Twenty-first Street, New York City, N. F. 

Dear Sir: Up to the time of the installation in this coimtry of lace-manufacturing 
establishments we were purchasing all laces abroad. 

Shortly after laces began to be manufactured in this coimtry we found that we were 
able to purchase many patterns of laces, in the majority of the qualities required in 
corset manufacturing, at prices better than the prices of importers. 

The domestic manufacturers have continued to grow in efficiency, until at the 
present time we are buying tens of thousands of dollars' worth of domestic laces each 
year. In addition to the economy of it there is the immense advantage of having 
American factories that can deliver goods in a few weeks, instead of having to wait 
two or three months for foreign deliveries. 

Very respectfully, yours, Royal Worcester Corset Co. 



Chicago, January 10, 1913, 
Mr. Karl Neuhoff, 

SO East Twenty-first Street, New York, N, Y, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 8th instant at hand, and I take pleasure in answering it. 

You ask me what my impression is of the domestic laces produced by your mill, 
the Dresden Lace Works, as compared with foreign. They have been very satisfac- 
tory, and we have been unable thus far to note any great difference between the 
domestic lace and the imported lace of the same character. 

My impression is that the prices of the domestic lace generally have been lower 
than the imported lace. We feel that to be able to place our orders in this country 
and get the service which we do is a great advantage over the importing from foreign 
countries, a saving usually of from two to four weeks in time. So far as we have been 
able to judge there is no choice between the domestic and the foreign on the grades 
of lace which we have purchased, and I think that, generally speaking, the domestic 
laces have been cheaper. 

Very truly, yours, Kabo Corset Co. 

By A. V. Brown. 

TESTIMONY OF CLINTON EOGEES WOODEUFF, ON BEHALF OF 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF LACE OPEEATIVES, NOBTH 
AMEEICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Woodruff. Mr. Chairman, I appear on behalf of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Lace Curtain Operatives. I think I am the 
first man to appear before your committee to-day in behalf of the 
employees of an industry affected by this schedule. 

The particular union or association for which I have been the 
attorney for some 20 years includes in its membership practically all 
the skilled workmen, but upon the work of these SKtlled worlanen 
depends the work of from 8,000 to 10,000 men and women. In 
other words, the work that these skilled workmen are doing upon 
the machines which Mr. Bennet has described represents an industry 
employing between 8,000 and 10,000, and I am here at their request 
to say that they hope that the present rates of duty for the Notting- 
ham lace curtams and for the Lever or Gothrough machine products 
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will not be changed; and I might say in this connection that the briefs 
which, they themselves have prepared and filed — I did not prepare 
them — ^run parallel with the briefs which Mr. Turner and others, on 
behalf of these particular schedules, have already filed or presented 
to you. In other words, upon this particular point there is no differ- 
ence between the employers and the employees. At this rather late 
hour I do not know tnat I need take much of your time, further than 
to call attention to the fact that these men and women who are inter- 
ested in this industry and who are at work at it are of the highest type 
of workmen. They are the sort of men that we think of when we tmnk 
of the sturdy American workmen who are making a good, fair, living 
wage; who are sending their children to the schoob and educating 
them; who are getting up the average of wages to that level which 
social workers tell us is essential. 

In other words, taking the skilled men with the unskilled and 
the comparatively unskilled, taking those who run the machines, 
which is the hard and difficult part, with those who attend to the 
various portions of the work that are incident to it — the average 
wage is at present between $9 and $10, and taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the industry is not now employing all its resources 
in the way of machinery and plant, if all the plants are being utilized 
the rate would be in excess of that, you will recognize, sir, that $9 
and over is a reasonably high rate. Social workers, I beUeve, make 
$10 the average to which they think it is right and proper that the 
laboring men should look, and toward which legislation should be 
directed. 

These, men have come from abroad and brought with them that 
skill which they acquired there; and I want to say this, that if the 
rates with regard to these two classes of manufactures —the Notting- 
ham lace curtains and the products of the Lever or Gothrough 
machine— should be jeopardized by a change which would increase 
the foreign importation, these men would be thrown out of a posi- 
tion and unable to go back to the old country from which thev 
came first, because they are now naturalized American citizens, and, 
secondly, because of the prejudice which exists there against them; 
therefore they would be obhged to stay here, either at a very greatly 
reduced rate or would have to go into other lines of industry and 
compete with other lines of labor and so reduce the wage. The 
throwing out of employment of these men who run the machines 
would of course carry with it the throwing out of all the attendants 
and others. 

I want to emphasize this fact, that these men who are interested 
with us are sufficiently interested, first, to prepare briefs, and, sec- 
ondly, to ask me to come here and say to you that they sincerely hope 
that you will continue this industry upon its present basis, for tne 
reasons that have already been pointed out by the manufacturers 
and for the reasons which they have themselves pointed out. 

Let me point out also this fact, that the briefs which have been filed 

here show that the standard of wages in these two lines of industry 

has materially increased to the extent of from 62 per cent to 75 per 

. cent at the same time that the hours of labor have been reduced until 

they are now at a very reasonable number of hours per day and per 
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week, both for those who work by day and for those who work by 
night; the night shift working a less number of hours than those wm) 
work bv day. 

Mr. Kainey. How many hours ? 

Mr. Woodruff. I can tell you in just a moment. 

In addition to this increase in money, working hours have been 
reduced from 58 to 51 hours per week on tiie day shift, and from 
50 to 45 hours on the night shift. I happen to have in my hand ^e 
brief presented bv the employers, but the same facts are set out in 
the brief which tne Amalgamated Association filed. 

Mr. Hill. Is that in the State of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes, sir; and in the four states in which this in- 
dustry happens to be, including vour own State of New York. 

Mr. Hill. I was referring to tne Nottingham industry. 

Mr. Woodruff. Those are the Nottin^am figures.^ 

Mr. Hill. It is a great deal higher than m the Gothrough machines. 

Mr. Woodruff. It is a still more complicated machine and requires 
a still higher degree of skill. I may say that the Lever or Gothrough 
men are aflSliated with the lace curtam men as a general afiiliation 
rather than because they are doing precisely the same kind of work 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How many factories are usmg this machine all over 
the United States ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Of the Nottingham lace curtains, there are in 
Philadelphia the Bromley Manufacturing Co., 77 machines; in Chester, 
Pa., the Chester Lace Mills, 17 machines; Columbia, Pa., the Columbia 
Lace Mills, 14 machines; the North American Lace Co., Philadelphia, 
58 machines; the Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia, 116 machines; Scran- 
ton Lace Curtain Co., Scranton, Pa., 29 machines; Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 71 machines; Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 23 machines; International Lace Co., Gouvemeur, 
N. Y., lo machines; United States Lace Co., Kingston, N. Y., 10 ma- 
chines; Patchogue Lace Manufacturing Co., Patchogue, Long Island, 
11 machines; Zion Lace Industries, Zion City, 111., 15 machines. 

Mr. Kitchin: Are they the companies that use the Lever and (Jo- 
through machines ? 

Mr. Woodruff. No, sir; the Nottingham. I was just going to 

five you the Lever and Gothrough. The Lever or Gothrough, Rhode 
sland, 192; Pennsylvania, 136; New York, 65; New Jersey, 47; 
Illinois, 30; Connecticut, 26; Ohio, 24; Iowa, 7. 

Mr. Kitchin. You mean that many machines, not factories? 

Mr. Woodruff. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Kjtchin. I asked for the number of factories. 

Mr. Woodruff. Twenty-six, Mr. Bennet says. 

Mr. Kitchin. This industry has grown up very largely since 1909 ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes; as Mr. Bennet pomted out this morning, it 
has precisely doubled. That is, the Lever or Gothrough industry. 

Mr. Kitchin. The tariff was reduced temporarily for a period of 
time on these machines ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes. 

Mr. Kitchin. Do you think it would be a good idea to extend 
that for, say, a period of a year or two years ? 
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Mr. WooDRXJFP. If it has worked well m the past, there is nothing 
to indicate that it would not work equally well m the future. If it is 
the policy of the committee to continue tne experiment of thoroughly 
estaolishmg Lever or Go through machines in the lace industry, it 
would seem to be a wise provision to continue it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You think other factories would spring up? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes. Of course you must remember that I speak 
as a lawyer, and not as a practical man in this matter; but I have repre- 
sented these people for 20 years, and seen them through their various 
stages of development, and it has been a steady one — a steady one in 
the way of improving their conditions, a steady one in the improve- 
ment of then* citizenship in aU that that means. It has been a most 
interesting thing to see how these men have realized their duties aa 
American citizens, and it has been one, I think, of the most striking 
instances of its kind. 

I just want, not unduly to take your time, to say that notwith- 
standing these improvements in the conditions, it has been a generally 
known fact that the prices of Nottingham lace curtains have been 
reduced. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. About 90 per cent of the labor are foreigners, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes, sir; they are of foreign birth. They come 
from England, largely; England, Scotland, ana Ireland. 

Mr. KiTCHix. None of them can speak and read EngUsh ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Oh, no, sir; the great bulk of them. Mr. Gould, 
the secretary, won^t you come here? How many of them can speak 
and read EngUsh ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I understood they came in since 1909, for the most 
part. 

Mr. Woodruff (addressing Mr. Gould). Are there any of the mem- 
bers whom you represent that do not speak the English language,. 
of whom you have any knowledge ? 

Mr. Gould. There are about 25 Frenchmen. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Just in your establishment? 

Mr. Gould. No; in the whole union. 

Mr. Woodruff. They are mostly men who came from England,. 
Scotland, and Ireland, are they not? 

Mr. Gould. Most of the men came from England and Scotland. 

Mr. Woodruff. It is a pretty nearly uniformly Engflish-speaking 
immigration, and, as I said a moment ago, a most desirable one. I 
do not think I will add anything more to what I have said. The 
industry, as Mr. Turner pointed out this morning, is a highly com- 
petitive one, both on this side of the water and as between American 
and foreign manufacturers, and, in the second place, as regards the 
question of revenue, the maintenance of the present rate on the Lever 
or Gothrough products would be a very considerable one, for the rea- 
sons which nave already been pointed out. 

I may say that both Mr. Gould, the secretary, and Mr. Miller, the 
treasurer oi the union, are here, should you want to ask them any 
questions. They, however, have set forth their views in the briefs 
already ^ed with the committee. 
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I just want to leave with you and file, by the request of the associa- 
tion, a request that your committee look into the question of establish- 
ing the bobbin-net mdustry, which is an aUied industry. I will not, 
luuess you request, read it now. I will file it with you for your fur- 
ther consideration, and will be glad to give you sucn further data as 
you may request in the matter. 

Mr. rALMEB. The wages in the Nottingham industry are lower 
than in the Lever or Go through ? 

Mr. WooDFUFF. Yes, sir; I beheve that is so, Mr. Pahner, slightly. 

Mr. Palmer. And that the Nottingham industry is protected so 
as to keep out very much of its competition, apparently. 

Mr. Woodruff. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Palmer. There is really more competition in the Lever's lace 
making than in the Nottingham industry ? 

Mr. Woodruff. Yes, sir. That is quite true, because of the fact 
that the great mass of the Lever's products is made in Calais, France. 
As I ipointed out in our brief, one reason why there has been so com- 
plete an absorption of the American market in the Nottingham 
mdustry is because the things manufactured are governed by the 
styles of curtains. Jn other words, it is a question of style, rather 
than a question of price. 

Mr. Palmer. Why is it that the wages are not better in the highly 
protected branch of the industry than in that which must face all 
this competition ? 

Mr. Woodruff. The average wa§e, sir, is about the same in both. 
The average is about $9. To men hke Mr. Gould and Mr. Miller, who 
are here, who represent the highly technical mechanical work, the 
wage is higher for the Levers or Gothrough than it is in the lace-curtain 
industry, but taking the wages all through, all the various attendants, 
twisters, and binders, and so forth, men and women, the average is 
pretty close. 

Mr. Palmer. From what I have just heard, I understand that the 
wages in the Nottingham industry are considerably higher. 

Mr. Woodruff. The wages of the men who actually manipulate 
the machiae, which is a small proportion, about 8 per cent of the total 
number engaged in the industry. If the lace-curtain operatives were 
fully employed he would be able to come up to the average of the 
Lever operative. 

Mr. Palmer. You have practically a prohibitive tariff for that 
industry, which is highly competitive. 

Mr. Woodruff. It is a highly competitive industry on this side of 
the water, sir. That is a case where I think the laboring men are 
really protected in both, and they fear, and that is the reason I am 
here to represent them, that a change of the duties, in the way of 
lowering tnem, would be disadvantageous to them. 

The Chartered Society of 
Amalgamated Lace Operators of America, 

Philadelphia, Jarmary 20, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman^ Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D . C. 

Dear Sir: We respectfully petition your honorable committee to investigate the 
bobbin net industry in this country, as we know that American labor is standing 
idle while an enormous amount of this class of goods is being imported from Europe. 
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The manufacturers in this line of business contend that these goods can be imported 
from Europe cheaper than the cost of production in this country. 

The United States Grovemment consumes a considerable amount of this class of goods 
which is used for canopies. At the present time there is a New York manufacturer 
who is fulfilling a Government contract for these canopies and is importing net from 
France, while American labor is standing idle because of a dispute over the price paid 
for the production of this particular net on what is termed as a spot-net machine. 

Bobbin net. as the goods are termed, is used extensively in this country, and there 
is no reason why the American operator should not produce the goods used by our 
Government at least. Therefore we petition your honorable committee to fully 
investigate this industry^ and we feel sure that you will not only retain the present 
duties but will favor an increase in the tariff thereon. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the executive board, I am. 
Very truly, yours, 

D. L. Gould, Secretary. 



Schedule J, Paraqraph 351. 

Providing for lace window curtains, nets, nettings, etc., made on the Nottingham 

lace curtain machine. 

We petition that the present duties provided for in this paragraph be not reduced for 
the following reasons: 

The Nottingham lace curtain industrv had it start in this country in 1890 under 
the 60 per cent ad valorem duty provided for by the act of 1890. Under the act of 1894 
providmg for an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent no progress was made, but imder the 
act of 1897 providing for the present compound duties, the industry grew rapidly 
reaching its maximum development in 1903, since which date no new plants have oeen 
started. 

There are now 12 companies with 487 machines. (See Exhibit No. 1.) 

Since 1907 these 487 machines have not been fully employed, as plain window 
fobrics such as scrims have come into style, and with such fabrics the nets made on 
a Nottingham lace curtain machine can not compete, as the difference in cost of pro- 
duction IS so great. 

There are SN90 men employed in operating these 487 machines on the double-diif t 
system, and each machine is reckoned to be able to produce a sufficient number of 
window curtains, nets, or nettings to furnish employment for 20 peopje in the auxiliary 
departments. Therefore, plus me number of men employed, there would be approxi- 
mately 12,000 people affected by the reduction of the present tariff rates on the product 
of these machines. 

Since 1907 the 12,000 skilled operatives of the Nottingham lace-curtain trade have 
onl)^ been employed one-half to two-thirds of their full time, thereby causing a depre- 
ciation in their earning capacity of 35 per cent. 

Recently there was held at New York a conference with the lace-curtain manu- 
facturers with reference to an advance in wages throughout the trade, which resulted 
in a slight readjustment of certain prices; the additional compensation received 
thereby only affected a very small percentage of the operatives. The qu^tion per- 
taining to a general advance in wages was held in abeyance until after flection, when 
the manufacturers contended that they would then be in a better position to foresee 
what the future contained. However, since that time letters have been received 
intimating that if there was a downward revision in tariff rates on the product of the 
Nottingham lace-curtain machine, there would also be a downward revision in wages. 
Therefore, under such conditions we earnestly request your honorable committee to 
support the retention of the present tariff rates. 

We also claim that every pair of Nottingham lace curtains imported in this coimtry 
is an injustice to American labor. 

Government figures show that the imports for the year 1912 were $278,837.50, paying 
a duty of $145,102.72, or a landed value of $423,940.29. The highest duty of 56.80 

?er cent came on fine 14-point curtains, where the percentage of labor is the highest, 
he average dutjr was 52 per cent. 

Those importations seem small, but they are equivalent in amount to one-twentieth 
cf the domestic production for 1912, and are an injustice to American labor for the 
following reasons: 

First. American skilled labor was standing idle while these imported Nottingham 
curcains were being made with the cheaper labor of other countries. 
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Second. The average duty of 52 per cent does not cover the difference in labor 
cost between the United States and the foreign countries. This we have proven by 
investigation through the different societies of operative lace makers throughout the 
world. 

Third. The United States manufacturer can not export and his production capacity 
is greater than the needs of his domestic market. Such a condition means a restric- 
tion of production or the keenest domestic competition. 

We know the latter condition exists, as, notwithstanding advances in wages and 
•shorter hours of employment, the price of Nottingham lace curtains has declined 
and they are sold to the dealer to-day at lower prices than they were several years ago. 

If the United States manufacturers are in unrestricted competition with each other 
:and are in keen competition with cheaper window fabrics, such as scrim, which has 
the call at present, and the cost of Nottingham lace curtains to the dealer is lower 
than when such curtains were all imported, we can not see any reason for reducing 
the duties except the need of revenue. 

Fourth. Any revenue so raised would ultimately have to be paid for by us. We 
therefore respectfully protest against any reduction of the present duties on Notting- 
ham lace curtains, ana would draw your attention to Lever s lace and laces, generally, 
:as an article of luxury that should be highly taxed for adequate revenue. 

The facts of the Lever's lace industry we are presentii^ in a sepantte brief, as its 
products are specifically provided for under paragraph 350 of Schemile J. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. L. Gould, 
Secretary, the Chartered Society of 
Arnalgamated Lace Operatives of America, 



Pennsylvania: > Machines. 

Bromley Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 77 

Chester Lace Mills, Chester 17 

Columbia Lace Mills, Columbia. , 14 

North American Lace Co., Philadelphia 58 

Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia 116 

Scranton Lace Curtain Co., Scranton 29 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., Wilkes-Barre 71 

Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, Wilkes-Barre 23 

New York: 

International Lace Co., Gouvemeur 16 

United States Lace Mills, Kingston 10 

Patchogue Lace Manufacturing Co., Patchogue, L. 1 41 

Illinois: Zion Lace Industries, Zion City 15 

Total 487 



Schedule J, Paragraph 350. 

Providing for an ad valorem duty of 70 per cent on laces, etc., made on the lever or 

go through lace machine. 

We respectfully petition that this duty be not reduced. 

The manufacture of Lever's lace in tlie United States is a new industry. Since 1886 
there have been attempts that were sporadic, spectacular, and selfish, but it has only 
been since the tariff act of 1909, advancing the duty to 70 per cent ad valorem and 
a,dmitting lace machinery free to January 1, 1911, that adequate and Self-sacrificing 
efforts have been made to develop a lace industry in this country. 

The wisdom of the 1909 tariff provision has been proven by the results. There are 
now 26 plants, having a total of 527 machines, distributed as follows: 



Rhode Island 192 

Pennsylvania 136 

New York 65 

New Jersey 47 



Illinois 30 

Connecticut 26 

Ohio 24 

Iowa 7 



The new machines are of the most up-to-date type, equipped to make all varieties, 
and the finest grades of Tyever*s lace. Factories of the most modern type have been 
erected, designers assembled, related processes amply provided for. 
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A distinctive lace industry haviiig been started, we can not believe that a dut^ of 
70 per cent which made this possible is going to be reduced before the American 
industry has been established. 

We have had and probablj^ always will have a few small plants making staple goods 
of the cheapest class, but this is not' a lace industrjr, diversified to meet all demands 
and with creative resources that will meet American needs. NotwiHistanding the 
strenuous efforts that are being made to establish quickly the American Lever's lace 
industry, it will be several years before its present capacity of 527 machines will be 
fully employed and give employment to its full quota of 15,600 people. 

There are 898 men employed in operating these 527 machines on the double shift 
system and each machine is reckoned to produce sufficient lace to employ 26 people 
in the auxiliary departments. 

Because of so much machinery coming into this country in such a short time, and 
the advance in duty, the foreign manufacturer has sought to cripple progress by sell- 
ing close, with the result that under the 70 per cent ad valorem duty lace values have 
been lower than when the duty was. at 60 per cent. This is a condition that will 
continue. 

There are more than 7,000 Lever's lace machines in France and England, and Gov- 
ernment r^orts show that more than half of their production is for the American 
market. Tne 527 machines in this country, in competition with the large number of 
machines abroad, are sufficient in number to establish the American industry hy 
ample protection without the loss of the revenue which should be collected on this 
article of luxury. 

We therefore ask that the 70 per cent duty be retained for the following reasons: 

First. It is necessary that the American mdustry be established by conserving the 
Talue of the machinery imported and plants ^-ected imder inducements offered by 
the tariff act of 1909. 

Second. Skilled labor has come from abroad imder contract to teach American 
labor, which could not return for employment on account of the prejudice toward the 
American effort. 

Third. America should have as one of its industries what Calais seeks for its monop- 
oly. Between 1906 and 1909 there were more lace machines erected in France than 
are now in the United States. This is the reason why the foreign manufacturer 
through their trade association and the press have waged a campaign of misrepresen- 
tation toward the American industry. 

Fourth. Laces are a luxury, afford a large revenue in proportion to value. Laces 
are used largely and are in the reach of everybody, being sold by the 5-cent stores as 
low as two yards for 5 cents. They are nevertheless a luxury, as Everybody can do 
without them without any inconvenience, and a woman can be correctly attired for 
fashion without the use of any lace. The present duty has not advanced the cost of 
the goods to the consumer, is essential to safeguarding the most promising American 
industry, and is vital to an adequate earning of American operatives who desire to 
labor imder conditions that are American and therefore humane. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. L. Gould, Secretary, 

STATEMENT OF HENET IT. BEERT, ESQ., EEPEESEirTUTG THE 

EICHMOND LACE WOEKS. 

[Hearing of Jan. 11, on (Dotton Schedule.] 

The witness was duly sworn by the chau'man. 

Md*. Berry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here on behalf of 
the Richmond Lace Works to ask the retention of the present exist- 
ing duty on manufactm*ed lace, as specified in section 350 of the 
tariff act of August 5, 1909. 

The Richmond LaCe Works has an invested capital at the present 
time of $460,000, approximately. It is located at Alton in the State 
of Rhode Island, and it is owned chiefly in Massachusetts. It has 
been in existence for approximately five years, very close to five 
years. We feel that it is more or less essential to our existence that 
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substantially at least, and we believe fully, the present rate of duty, 
as specified in that section, be maintainea. 

Mr. TjONGWOBTH. Pardon me, but that does not come under this 
schedule at all, does it ? 

Mr. Berry. It is under Schedule J in the act of August 5, 1909. 
I did not understand why it was assigned at this time, except, per- 
haps, it was coming under Schedule I in the next act In any event, 
I was notified it was to be heard to-day at 12.40 o'clock. 

Mr. Harrison. I will state for the benefit of the witness that the 
committee has at various times considered the advisability of put- 
ting cotton lace into the Cotton Schedule, and that is possibly why 
you were invited to appear to-day. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. That is what I supposed. Our product 
is entirely manufactured from cotton yams, some of it domestic and 
some foreign. 

The great trouble we have had in going ahead with the business to 
any great degree of success has been the competition of the imported 
laces of the same general quality as we ourselves manufacture at 
Alton. 

We use exclusively the so-called Lever and Go through machines. 
We imported, before the duty was taken off, six of them, and in the 
period which gave us a chance to get in free machines, namely, the 
period between August 5, 1909; and the last of December, 1910, we 
unported 18 more machines, giving us our plant of 24 at the present 
time. 

Mr. Harrison. Are your mills in Providence? 

Mr. Berry. No; we are at Alton, R. I., which is about 12 miles 
east of Westerly, some 25 miles west of Providence. 

Mr. Harrison. You say after the Lever-Gothrough lace-making 
machinery was put on the free list by the Payne-Aldrich Act, that 
your mills imported 18 of these machines? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know whether any other would-be lace- 
making manufacturers in the United States imported any of these 
machines free ? 

Mr. Berry. Oh, there were a great many imported. As a matter 
of fact prior to approximately the date of the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act there were only, as I understand it, 83 or these machines 
in the United States. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know of other manufacturers, if any, that 
obtained free under the provisions of the present act, any Lever-Go- 
through machines ? 

Mr. Berry. I understand there were a great many. 

Mr. Harrison, Do you know of your own knowledge that any of 
them did ? 

Mr. Berry. No; except from general hearsaj. 

Mr. Harrison. You wiU, of course, appreciate why I am asking 
these questions is because it has been asserted with more or less show 
of truth that certain favored manufacturers in the State of Bhode 
Island were the only ones who could obtain any of these Lever-Gro- 
through machines after they were put upon th6 free Ust. 

Mr. Berry. Oh, I am very sure that is not so. 
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Mr. Harbison. It was stated that mills in my own State of New 
York who expected to reap their sharfe of the advantage of this act 
were not able to obtain any Lever-Gothrough machines because other 
manufacturers in advance had bought up aU of the possible output 
of the English factory where this machinery is made/knowing that it 
would be on the free list for a limited time. 

Mr. Berbt. I do not believe that can be so. I have been directly 
connected with this lace works since it was started in 1908, and the 
suggestion that you have just made is the first time I ever heard any 
suggestion of that kind. 

Without attempting to relate precisely what the facts were, I have 
a very definite memory that we were urged to purchase more and that 
we heard in a general way there were many other of these machines 
being sold bothoy vSpridgeon and by Jardine, who, I understand, are th* 
two largest manufacturers of these Lever-Gothrough machines, during 
that period, and in particular during the last part of the year 1910, 
That is distinctly my best memory of it, and I never heard a sug» 
gestion that there was any particular difficulty in getting them, or 
that we were getting machmes better than the New York concerns or 
other concerns outside of Ehode Island until you made it this minute. 

Mr. Habrison. I do not state it as a fact. 

Mr. Berry. Exactly. 

Mr. Harrison. But I merely say it had been stated to me from 
several sources that that was believed to be the case. 

Mr. Berry. I do not think it can be so. 

Mr. Harrison. You are unable to tell us any of your competitors 
that obtained these machines free ? 

Mr. Berry. I am very sure they did. I know just before that 
free period came along there were only 83 machines in the country, 
and 1 am satisfied from iaformation I have, which is, of course, hearsay 
to some extent, there are substantially 527 or thereabouts in the 
country to-day. I read that over 400 of those were imported in the 
period between August 6, 1909, and December 31, 1910; and b^sed 
on a tremendous €kmount of hearsav I am satisfied that a great many 
of our competitors have those machines in use iq their plants to-day. 

The onty plant I think of this minute in New York is the plant at 
Elyria. We have been more or less in touch with them, and we have 
never heard they had had any difficulty iq getting any. I think there 
are perhaps some others 

JVu*. Palmer. Do you know the Lehighton Lace Co., in Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. They imported these machines ? 

Mr. Berry. I thmk they imported some. They have a small 
plant. The American Textile Co., I think, imported some. 

Mr. Palmer. Would you like to have these machines go back on 
the free list ? 

Mr. Berry. That brings up another question. I do not know. 
Of course, we want to get more machines as cheaply as we can. 
That is what we are in business for. On the other nand, I do not 
know but what eventually, if we are going to continue in this busi- 
ness for a long time, it might be of advantage to have the duty on 
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fk»f macMnes maintamed until som^e machines can h& mftde in this 
ioantfy. 

iTiere is considerable thought and some direct effort in the direo- 
tioBL <rf making machines which are substantially the l^er and go^ 
tlu!t)ugh machines. There is no reason in the world why they can 
not. There are no patent laws or anything of that kind to prevent 
ttie manufacture of such a machine. 

- I happen to know that in southeastern Massachusetts one of ihem 
Eerv^r and Gothrough machines has been manuf actiu:ed and set up 
and is to-day making lace, and is making it just exactly as well, as 
iiccurately and as effectively as the Spridgeon and Jiardme machines 
^^ri^h we have in our factory. 

That concern, if the tariff on machines is kept up and if the laee 
but^iness- makes any reasonable development in this countrj, will go 
aliiead and manuf acture machines, ana I do not see why with Amer- 
Urnrt ingenuity and American ability they should not make a very 
h^gh-grade machine, and exactly as good as machines which are m«de 
fa Nottingham, England, to-day. 

It is a question in my mind whether in the long run it would not 
be better for us to have machines of that kind made in the United 
States as well as abroad than to be dependent solely on the foreign 
product. 

• Mr. Palmer. Most of the lace manufacturers take the position that 
putting these machines back on the free list would increase domestic 
competition in lace manufacturing, do they not ? 
j Mr. Berby. I think it would. What we want is fair competition 
in our lace business, and that is what if the tariff is reduced we fear, 
aHid fear strongly, we would not have. 

Mp. Palmer. You would be all on the same basis. As it is now, 
the only competition which you could get which you do not now have 
would be from mills which would have to pay a 45 per cent duty on 
t^ese machines. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. So that would be competing, altiiough your factory 
ihs them free of duty. 

Mr. Berry. We^got 18 of them free in that period. 

Mr. Palmer. That would not be fair competition, would it? 
' Mh Berry. No; it would not. We bougnt as many as we could. 
We wished we had money enough to buy more at that time. 

Mr. Palmer. Then to have fair competition in this country the lace 
manufacturers ought to be permitted to import their machines just 
as you did? 

Mr. Berry. To a certain extent; yes. On the other hand, if it 
comes to getting a large number of machines we can not tell how it 
would work out, because we only got a limited number. We hope 
some day to have a very much larger number, if the business gets to 
a point where we can compete with foreign lace, which is the real 
fundamental trouble we have had. You see, there is not a particle 
of this manufactured lace exported. As a matter of fact, there is a 
very large quantity of this manufactured lace imported and imported 
continuously all the time. 
. Mr, Rainey. How expensive are these machines ? 
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Mr. Bbbst. Thb machine^ which came in fi^e^ cost us* $6|280 set 
up imd without the duty. 
. Mr. Rainby. For how many ? 

Mr. Bebby. That is the cost of one machine, $6,250. 

Mr. Rainey. It takes how many to start a factory ? 

Mr. Bebby. We started in 1908 with three machines. 

Mr. Rainey. How many have you now ? 

Mr. Bebby. We have 24. 

Mr. RAmmr. What do they cost now, with the duty on them ? 

Mr. Bbrrt. Pretty nearly $8,000. That is not 45 per cent of 
$6,250, because I have given you the price of $6,250 as the price of the 
machine set up in the mill. 

Mr. PoBDNBY. You say t^ere is a man now engaged in the manu*- 
f acture of that machine m this country ? 

Mr. Bekby. Yes. 

Mr: FoBDNBY. Which makes just as good lace as the imported 
machinery does ? 

Mr. Bbbby. Yes. 

Mr. Fobdney. And that he is struggling along to establish an indus- 
try there for the manufacture of that machinery, which is your raw 
material, the machine ? 

Mr. Bebby. Yes: technically. 

Mr Fobdney. Would it be fair for you to ask for a duty on your 
finished product and have free trade on his finished product, which 
is your raw material ? 

Mr. Bebby. I think, perhaps, that is the correct view. I am not 
quite sure about that. I have not balanced those equities. 

Mr. FoBDKEY. I have my mind made up pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Bebby. It works both ways. In looking at it from one angle, 
you can see the man who has to purchase macnines abroad and pay 
a duty of 45 per cent on them is not on the same basis as we were who 
got in our machines for nothing at that time. 

Mr. FoBDKEY. But here is t£e point. If you have adequate pro- 
tection- of your industry, is it fair for you to ask for free trade on 
machinery which you buy, which is your neighbor's finished product? 

Mr. Bebby. I am not sure about that. There are two ways of 
looking at it. I am not sure which is the fairer. 

Mr. Fobdney. I can not see it in two ways. Explain how you see 
it in two ways. 

Mr. Bebby. It seemed to me that comparing the machines my 
competitor would have to buy to-day, he would have to pay a duty of 
45 per cent on those machines. Eighteen of our machines came in 
free of duty. Looking at it from that standpoint, we might say that 
my competitor was not having an equal show with us. It is true, 
however, that he did have a chance, if he was ready and able to buy 
the machines in that period between August 5, 1909, and the last of 
December, 1910, when the machines did come in free. 

Mr. Fobdney. Does this man who is manufacturing this lace 
machinery in this countiy sell his machine at a higher or lower price 
than you paid for your imported machine ? 

Mr. Bebby. As a matter of fact, he has only made one machine so 
far. Be has got a number under way, but I do not think he has made 
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any definite sales. But his purpose is to sell it of course as high as he 

Eroperly can, but I should say pretty close to the price, probably a 
ttie under what it will cost to import machines with the duty on,. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. He can not sell it for any more ? 

Mr. Berry. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Than an imported machine ? 

Mr. Berry. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Unless it is a better machine, can he ? 

Mr. Berry. No; he has to sell it for less or at the same price, in 
order to sell it. I th'mk it is an equivalent machine. As I say, there 
is only one completed. It may be that in time some fault will de- 
velop, but I should suppose not, because that machine is manufactur- 
ing at the present time lace precisely the same as we are manufactur- 
ing with the English machines at our plants. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If it would develop that under a protective tariflF 
this man would succeed in manufacturing that machmery and j)ut it 
on the market at a less price than you are paying for foreign machinery 
you then would be in lavor of some plan or other that would encour- 
age his industry, would you not ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; I would. And I should dread to think if we were 
gouig on- to increase our plant and buy more machines, that we were 
solely dependent on the foreigner for the purchase of our machines, 
because u a trust is formed over there, we are helpless; we can not do 
anything. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Has your production of lace in this country lowered 
or changed the price paid by the consumer for foreign-made lace ? 

Mr. Berry. Our production has lowered the price. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. That is the reason why I believe 
a retention of the present duty according to the act of August 5, 1909, 
is goiiig to benefit the consumer as well as the manufacturer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then let us try to help that poor devil out who is 
trying to make machinery, and give him an opportunity to grow in 
the business. 

Mr. Berry. I agree to that. I was looking at it from the question 
of fairness to the other side, and that would be my desire, to be in 
favor of it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I wish you were a member of this committee. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rainey. If some other poor devil was thinking about starting 
in business in opposition to you with 18 machines, it would cost him 
$40,000 more to do it than it cost you. 

Mr, Berry. Yes; it would cost more. 

Mr. Rainey. It would cost $40,000 more ? 

Mr. Berry. It would depend on how many machines he had. 

Mr. Rainey. If he got 18. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Rainey. It would be $40,000 ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Rainey. Then you have just $40,000 the best of the poor 
devil who might want to start in business against you now ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Fordney. But if eventually it would help out the industry 
and lower the cost of the machiaery to the masses of the people, you 
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would have a little advantage by having got in on the ground floor, 
and by and by the whole people would be benefited by having that 
machinery made in this country if it can be made and purchased at 
a lower price? 

Mr. Berry. That is true, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is the milk in the coconut. 

Mr. Rainey. How much would be the investment in a- plant of 
18 machines, besides the machinery? 

Mr. Berry. In our plant, where we have 24, we have a total in- 
vestment of pretty close to $450,000, or a little over that. 

Mr. Rainey. That includes the building and everything else ? 

Mr. Berry. That includes the building. As a matter of fact, 
we bought our building pretty cheap. The reason we went into 
that business — it was novel to us — was because we thought we had 
a good opportunity to buy the plant cheap, and I think ordinarily 
a plant of our size would represent a larger investment. 

Mr* Hill. Does that include your working capital ? 

Mr. Berry. That includes our working capital. We have bor- 
rowed some money, but that is practically offset by quick assets on 
hand, so that I should say that $460,000 did represent the working 
capital. 

Mr. Rainey. How much is your capital stock? 

Mr. Berry. Five hundred thousand dollars, of which $460,000 is 
issued. 

Mr. Rainey. What dividends do you pay ? 

Mr. Berry. We have paid 7 per cent for four consecutive years. In 
order for this committee to appreciate what that means, J think it is 
no more than fair that you should bear in mind we have employed 
exceptional means of keeping down the expenses during the early 
part of this business. For instance, no officer has been salaried at ail 
except the treasurer. It has been more than the ordinary ruiming 
of a business, because it has been creating business — starting with 
three machines, practically nothing, and building it up to a 24- 
machine plant. The treasurer has n ad only $5,000 a year, and no 
other officer has had any money. Also no depreciation has as yet 
been charged off, although in all fairness after about five years some- 
thing should come off; but we have succeeded in earning just about 
the 7 per cent which we have paid. 

Mr. Palmer. Do you know what the total American production in 
eotton laces is ? 

Mr. Berry. It is difficult to accurately determine it, but I under- 
stand that the total American cotton lace production for the last year 
is approximately $10,000,000. That is what I have understood. 

Mr. Palmer. And the imports run to something like $37,000,000 ? 

Mr. Berry. They approximate about forty millions during the last 
year. 

Mr. Palmer. The statistics which I have before me from the 
department give them at $37,000,000. 

Mr. Berry. I should say that that was correct for the year ending 
last July. 

Mr. Palmer. That is with a duty of 70 per cent ? 

Mx. Bjsbby, That is with a duty of 70 per cent. 
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Mr. Palmer. Then, as I understand the situation, you people in 
the laoe-manufacturing business have been able to maKe veiy satis- 
factory profits, 7 per cent on your capital invested, as you say, 
despite the fact you have had competition from abroad amounting t<> 
nearly four times your total production. 

Mr. Berry. We have succeeded in doing it, and some other lace 
concerns iiave done substantially as well. On the other hand, as I 
know from being in the business, many lace concerns have not done 
nearly so well, and there is very abundant hearsay which satisfies 
me that many other lace concerns have been runnUig at a loss or at a 
standstill. 

One of the chief reasons we have succeeded in doing it (of course we 
have not taken into account depreciation) is that we have run the 
mills as economically as we possibly could; there has been only $5,00^ 
annually paid in salary, and to a man of the ability that would ordi- 
narily require and receive substantially a larger salary. So I do not 
think that is really a fair sample, what we have succeeded in doing. 

On the other hand we have succeeded in making some patterns; 
which have proved to be attractive, and of which we nave sold a c(m- 
siderable quantity. 

Mr. Palmer. You have been able to make money because your 
plant has been economically and efficiently managed, and some other 
companies have not been able to make money because their plants, 
have not been so efficiently and economically managed. 

Mr. Berry. I should say not more than half of the lace mills, from 
what I know of it, have been making a reasonable showing. 

Mr. Palmer. So that as far as your trade goes the American manu- 
facturer is able to stand a competitive rate where it is a competitive 
rate based upon the amount of imports? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. And still make a profit ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes ; we have done it as I have explained. 

Mr. Palmer. And do you not think we ought to legislate to protect 
the inefficient plants ? 

Mr. Berry. No. 

Mr. Palmer. Which are not economically managed? 

Mr. Berry. No. On the other hand, I think some of these plants 
have been ground out by the importer. I think we have been for- 
tunate in making as much as we have. For instance, we start cer- 
tain patterns; the market is flooded with similar patterns by ih» 
importers. We watch very closely to try and find out what is coming,, 
and we immediately withdraw those patterns and put out others. 
We happen to make a hit. Some of the patterns which our designers 
make, whom I believe to be exceptionallv good men, happen to hit 
the public eye, and we make big sales. There is more money in mak- 
ing one pattern, for you can seU a great big order of one pattern, and 
there is a very nice profit in it. The trouble is, you can only do that 
occasionally, and it is the change from one pattern to another which 
delays the machinery. 

Mr. Palmer. You are not asking for any increase in this rate; you 
are asking to have it let alone ? 

Mr. Berry. I am asking to have it let alone. On one or two^ a. 
few exceptional classes of laces, which we make in competition with 
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thiO foreigner, we have to have some rivakv, but on the whole I api 
wilUng to say in all fairness it is a reasonable and satisfactory duty:* 
But I do feel that a reduction such as this suggested, even of It 
per cent, putting it at 60, would be very serious. 

We do not want anything unreasonable, but in view of the fact 
that we are fighting with a foreign importation of four times in 
value what the totd American product is, it does seem that until 
we struggle along to a point where we are nearer equal to the foreigner 
and wl^re we can have a closer and evener competition that there 
should be no reduction in the amount at present existing. 

Mr. Palmeb. I am inclined to agree with you, and I wish more 
American manufacturers had your courage. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I just wished to ask one question, please. How 
many of those machines were admitted prior to the adoption of tLe 
Pa^ne tariff law ? 

Mr. Bebry. Six, as I remember it. 

Mr. Fokdney. Only six ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How nxany since ? 

Mr. Berry. Eirfiteen in that interval. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then there were only 24, all told ? 

Mr. Berry. Twentv-four all told. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. In this country ? 

Mr. Berry. No; this is all in our plants here 

Mr. Harrison. Pardon me, Mr. Berry, but will you please step up 
to the witness stand to speak, as the reporter can not hear what you 
are saying ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What I mean is, what were the total importationg 
into this country prior to the adoption of the Payne tariff law ? 

Mr. Berry. Eighty-three. 

Mr. Fordney. How many sines ? 

Mr. Berry. The precise number in the country to-day is 527. The 
difference between 527 and 83 was almost entirely imported in the 
period between August 5, 1909, and December 30, 1910. I should 
say that since December 30, 1910, very few, perhaps 20 or 30, and I. 
do not guarantee that these figures are absolutely right, but they are 
approximately right. 

Mr. Fordn^ey. Then the heavy importation was during the time 
when they were on the free list ? ^ 

Mr. Berry. Yes; they took advantage of it. They moved them 
in as quick as they could. One man brought in a good many. I 
think Bromley, of Philadelphia, brought in 50 or 60. I am giving you 
that on his say-so. I am not giving you the precise figures. 

Alton, R. I., January 16 y 191S. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

H(m8e of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, employees of the Richmond Lace Works lit 
Alton, R. I., hereby respectfully request that there be no reduction in the preaent 
duty on impcHrted lace goods for the following reasons: We believe that the most ii»- 
portant item in the cost of production of manufactured laces in the United States k 
the labor item. We are convinced that if any reduction is made in the present duties 
on manufactured lace it will result in an immediate decrease in our wages, because 
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the only reduction that can be made in the cost of manufacturing lace in the United 
States IS in the labor item; and we further believe that if any material reduction is 
Hiade in the present duties on lace it will throw us out of employment. 

Samuel Grippiths 

(And 94 others). 



RICHMOND LACE WORKS. 

The Richmond Lace Works, of Alton, R. I., a corporation representing an invest- 
ment of $460,000 of American money, requests that paragraph 350 of the present tariff 
act be retained, and that there be no change in the present duty of 70 per cent which 
is levied on laces imported to this coimtry made on Lever and Gothrough machines, 
and respectfully submits the following brief for your consideration: 

I. The two great centers of machine-made laces are Nottii^ham, England, and 
Calais, France. There are in operation in these two cities and the surrounding towns 
over 7,000 lace machines, and about one-half of the product of these macmnes is 
exported to the United States. Employees in this industry receive higher wa^ than 
those of any other textile trade. The workmen represent the highest class of skilled 
^bor, and such an industry as this, firmly established in this country, will aid in 
mcreasing the production and developing manufacture of this nature. As our late 
President, William McKinley, said: *To increase production here, diversify our pro- 
ductive enterprises, enlarge, build, and increase the demand for American worbnen, 
what American would oppose these worthy and patriotic objects?" 

THE LACE MANUFACTURE IN THIS COUNTRY AS YET AN INFANT INDUSTRY. 

II. It was hardly over 25 years ago that the first lace machine was put in operation 
in the United States. In the year 1908 there were about 83 machines in operation, 
many of which were of the Lever and Gothrough type . The Payne- Aldrich bill increased 
the duty on lace imports made on the Lever and Gothrough machines from 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent, and at the same time for a short period, a little over a year, remitted 
the 45 per cent duty on these two types of machines. During this period over 450 
machines were imported to this country, and a large number of lace mills were started. 
There are at the present time over 25 lace mills having over 500 machines in opera- 
tion, and employing oyer 5,000 skilled operatives. 

The industry especially of manufacturing lace on Lever and Grothrough machines 
ean hardlv be saia to be more than five years old. No industry can be built in a 
night, and our lace manufacture needs and is entitled to high protection during the 
stage of its infancy. 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS HAVE BEEN INVESTED IN THE INDUSTRY ON THE STRENGTH OF 

ITS CONTINUATION. 

III. The 527 machines in operation in this country represent several millions of 
dollars on the part of American investors. This vast amount of capital was turned to 
lace industry because it was felt that the American machine-made lace was to be 
sufficiently protected to enable the home producer to compete on a fair basis with 
long and permanently established manufacturers of Nottingham and Calais The 
epportunity of importation of free machines for a short period combined with the 
mcrease from 60 per cent to 70 per cent in the tariff opened a field for the investment 
ef American capital in this new industry. These investors had no thought that 
there would be a likelihood of a reduction in the duty on lace imports, or they would 
not have invested their money. 

The industry has grown rapidly in the past few years and will continue to grow, 
and laces will become a lai|;e and important textile product; but the manufacturers 
of machine-made lace in this country must have sufficient protection to enable them 
to compete with the foreign producer and make a fair profit. A slight reduction in the 
present duty means the deterring of new capital from entering the business and the 
endangering of the millions already invested. A radical reduction would destroy the 
Midusfery and turn millions of dollars' worth of machines into junk. 
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THB FOREIGN PRODUCER HAS THE LION's SHARE OF THE AMERICAN l^ARKBT. 

IV. Table 85, page 162, of the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule I shows that 
between the years 1896 and 1910 the importation of laces has made a rapid rise. In 
1896 these imports were less than $11,000,000 in value. By 1900 they increased to a 
total in excess of $18,500,000, and in the next 10 years the imports more than doubled, 
the figures for 1910 being $37,607,819, and in the year 1910-11 the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor shows that the imports were $36,079,655 in value, 
and in the year 1911-12 for the year ending June 20, 1912, they were $37,106,237. 

• During this period the duty on lace imports increasea from an equivalent of 50 per 
cent ad valorem to over 60 per cent, and to 70 per cent on the laces made on the Lever 
and Gothrough machines. The production of lace in this country from 1909 to 1910 was 
slightly less than one-fifth of the value of the total lace sold, and in 1911-12 about 
23 per cent. This per cent is really high, as laces imported attached to various kinds 
of wearing apparel are not included in the above, ana figures concerning the value of 
such importations are almost impossible to ascertain. It is submitted that the foreign 
producers supply at least 80 per cent of the home market to-day. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor figures show that m 1909-10, $6,666,693 
represented the value of Lever and Gothrough machine-made laces imported to this 
counti^; that in 1910-11 $7,202,801 worth were imported, and that in 1911-12 $7,633,- 
629. These figures are, however, far below the actual value of the laces of this charac- 
ter imported to this country, for the importer in nearly all cases enters his goods under 
the class of laces paying 60 per cent duty, and his entries, with very few exceptions, 
are taken by the deputy collector and entered in his book, and it is from the custom- 
house records and not from the appraisers' department that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor obtains its estimates. If the port of Boston is a fair example, and it is 
submitted that it is, the facts show that from 25 per cent to 33} per cent of the lace 
goods entered by importers as falling within the class on which tnere is a duty of 60 
per cent are found by the customs appraisers to be lace products made on the Lever 
and Gothrough machines, and a duty of 70 per cent is levied upon them. It is thus 
clear that laces of tiiis type imported into this country amountea to nearly $15,000,000 
during the past year. This amount is in itself over $6,000,000 more than the value of 
all kinds of laces manufactured by our home mills in 1909-10. The production of laces 
of all kinds, including laces made on Lever and Gothrough machines in this country, 
has risen from about $3,500,000 in 1900 to nearly $9,000,000 in 1910, and probably close 
to $10,000,000 in 1911-12. 

These facts show that the foreign manufacturers are supplying by far the larger part 
of the American market; that the importations have increased each year, with the 
possible exception of 1909-10, though in that year there was an increase in the imports 
of Lever and Gothrough machine-made laces. The American lace mills have not 
had any effect on the importation of foreign goods. The duty of 70 per cent has 
not built up a wall behind which the American manufacturer can combine and con- 
trol prices to the detriment of the consumer. Our mills, under these conditions, can 
not be said to be in strong competition with the lace producers of Calais, Nottingham, 
and other foreign centers. 

COST OF t»RODUCTION. 

V. The cost of production in this country is much higher than in the European 
centers of the lace industry. Labor is from 20 per cent to 100 per cent higher, and 
other items entering into the cost are much higher than they are in foreign centers. 
Tliere are a great many varieties of lace manumctured, and the cost of the different 
laces varies greatly, and if an itemized statement of the cost of producing the numerous 
kinds of lace in our mills as compared with the cost of producing the same character 
of lace in foreign mills is desired we should be glad to furnish these figures. 

Under the present tariff of 70 per cent the American manufacturer is able to produce 
fiome of his lace goods at about tne same price that it costs the foreign manufacturer to 
land his goods in this country; but in many cases the cost to the home producer is 
far in excess of what it costs the foreign manufacturer to land his goods, and in many 
grades of laces he is unable to compete at all with the foreign producer, even under 
this hi^h protection. Any cut in the present rate is going to seriously handicap this 
infant inoustry. The foreign mills would completely control the entire American 
market, and they would soon destroy the American industry. 

The lace maniifacturers in this country need the present protection until they are 
firmly established and the industry has progressed beyond the stage of infancy and 
has reached a point where it can compete with the foreign mills on an equal basis. 
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THE 5>000 a£IlJ«KP OffiRAnViUS IJAPLOTSD IN OUJl UlCE UTLJM SHOUIiD iU&GEIVE CON* 

SIDERATION. 

VI. A cut in the present tariff means a decrease in wa^, as it is the only item in 
the cost of production where there can be a cut if the tan^ is lowered, the labor item 
being approximately 53 per cent of the cost of production. While about 80 per cent 
of the employees in our lace mills are domestic, about 75 per cent to 80 per cent of 
the weavers are fprei^ers, but the per cent of domestic weavers is japidly xm the 
increase. If a reduction is made in the present tariff necessitating a cut in the wages, 
it may me^ a loss to the industry of its foreign help who are. teaching the domestic 
weavers. This would, of course, be a handicap to the manufacture of lace in tkia 
coimtay and greatly retard its advance. A cut m the tariff sufficient to destroy tJie 
industry throws 5,000 skilled "workmen out of employment. 

XEB CONSUMSR HAS BEEN BENEFITED BY THE ESTABLISHlftENT OF THE I«A,CE IKDUSTBT 

IN THIS COUNT»y. 

VII. While lace as a whole may not perhaps be called a luxury, yet certainly the 
higher grades of laces fall within that class, and even the cheapest grades of laces can 
not be called necessities. It is submitted that there is no crying demand on the part 
of ^e Americ£m public for a reduction of the tariff on laces. As a matter of iact, dur* 
in^ l^e last three years, in which the lace industry in this country has made rapid 
strides, the cost of manufactured lace to the consumer has decreased approximately 
25 per cent. This has resulted indirectly. The foreign trade has been forced bv tba 
competition of American industry to drop the price of lace, and as a matter of fiact 
they have endeavored to prevent the American product &om having a market here; 
and this has been to a considerable extent a reason for the foreign manufacturer selling 
tixe lace goods under cost. Thus it is apparent that it is greatly for the benefit of the 
purchasing public tiiat the tariff should be retained . The direct result of the American 
lace industry thus far has been to benefit the public to & material extent, and the 
increasing ot the iudustry here and the looking out for development will be a still 
further benefit to the public. If the American lace producer is driven from the 
market there is nothing to prevent the foreign producer, combined with the importeiB, 
from raising the price to any %ure they see fit, the competing Ammcan manxL&cturer 
having been eHminated. 

THOSE WHO OPPOSE THE PBESENT DUTY. 

VIII. The only persons who at the present time are asking for any reduction in the 
Jace tariff are two classes: (1) The foreign manufacturers of machine-made laces, who, 
pi course, are desirous of cnishing this industry in the United States, and (2) the 
importers of foreign-manufactured lace, who wish to control the market by being the 
/only sellers of manufactured laces. The presence of a growing and increasing lace 
industry is detrimental to these two classes by the competition and consequent 
reduction in price of manufactured laces which tne growth of the American industry 
creates. 

PROTECTION OF THE LACE MANUFACTURE MEANS THE BUILDING UP OF A STILL MORS 

INFANT INDUSTRY. 

IX. A cut in the present tariff rate on lace products sufficient to crush the industry 
will surely prevent any investments of capital in the making of lace machines. Thei)e 
has been one lace machine made in this country, and if the lace industry continues to 
grow it will mean the building up of large plants where lace machines will be 
manufactured. 

Richmond Lace Wanxs, 
By Justin N. Morse, Treasurer. 
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STATEMElfT SUBMITTED BT THOMAS 0. MABVIK, SEGBE-^ 
TABY OF THE HOME MABKET GLTJB, BOSTOH. 

The e^tflbli$l^ment of lace manufacturing in the United States is one of the modern 
instances of the stimulating effect upon industry of the American. economic system. 

Lace mo.king is one of the advanced l^ranches of textile manufacture and requires^ 
the scrviccB of skilled ai^d experienced workers. Capital was not willing to venture 
in this untried field and labor of sufficient skill was not to be found. For years we 
imported practically all of the lace goods consumed in this country, one concern in 
Brooklyn and another in Jersey City being about the only survivors of the early 
attempts made to establish lace factories. 

Under more favorable tariff conditions other manufacturers have be^un to venture 
in this field. They have equipped modem factories and are now offermg American- 
made laces to the American paarketSj but oiur. entire number of lace factori(s, about 
25 in all, has not been able to .make any appreciable effect upon the importation of 
foreign laces. In fact, our imports.of laces for 19l2, amounting to $37,000,000 in value, 
W03 a million dollars larger than the previous year. 

The value of oiu* imports is far in excess of the total value,of our domestic .production. 
And this is taking place under tariff duties of 60 and 70 per cent. If the foreign manu* 
facturers can pay a duty of 70 per cent, and still command the lion*s share of our 
market;, it is clear that the present rate of duty is con^petitive and it is evident that 
any such reduction in the duties as is already being hinted at in French papers would 
drive American laces out of the market; close the American lace factories; force these 
dolled operatives out of woiik and turn million of dollars' worth of lace -making ^ma- 
chinery into junk. 

The growth of the lace industry in the Unijted States is watched with jealous eyes 
by the manufacturers of Calais and of Nottingham. Three-quarters of the production 
01 Calais is sold in the American market and the United States is one of Nottingham *fl= 
largest customers. To meet the increasing competition of the American factories, 
foreign manufacturers have lowered their prices to an extent unequaled in years. 
To prevent the growth of our industry they cut prices, at times until profits vanish^ 
and try to overcome the advantage wnich a protective tariff gives to our products by 
quoting prices which, they hope, will swamp our new industry. 

A Calais manufacturer who investigated conditions here with a view of shipping hi3 
machinery to this country, found operatives earning here $20 a week who had worked 
in his own mills at Calais for $4 a week. Our higher wages, higher price of cotton 
yams, higher machinery and factory costs forced mm to conclude that a 70 per cent 
duty does not make up for the advantages of foreign manufacture. 

A French manufacturer would regard such a duty as.hi^, but he can get peasant 
women to do the clipping on lace work who are satisfied with 20 cents a day, whereas- 
in America, women are paid |I or |2 a day to do this work. 

But, encouraged by the tariff duties, manufacturers have stood bravely by their 
determination to establish in this country a lace-making industry which shall give 
employment to thousands of skilled workers and supply our market with laces oi 
American manufacture. The silk industry has been established by reasonable pro- 
tection and the United States is now the foremost silk-manufacturing country of the 
world. Under similar encouragement the lace industry has laid already a strong 
foimdation, and with the continued encouragement of our tariff laws it can develop 
into an industry of great national importance. The foreign manufacturers view «u(i 
a prospect with serious apprehension. While the Payne-Aldrich bill was imder con- 
sideration by Congress every possible effort was made by foreign manufacturers and 
their agents, the importers of foreign laces, to break down the protective features of 
the lace schedule, and they succeeded in preventing the adoption of specific duties, 
which would have lessened the danger of undervaluations, m place of ad valorem 
duties, which gave them easier means of access to our markets. 

Referring to the efforts of the Nottingham manufacturers to weaken the protective 
features of the Payne-Aldrich bill, the Nottingham Guardian, of May 22, 1909, said: 
"It is to be hoped that the energetic protest lodged by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Nottingham, Calias, and Lyons may have some good effect.'* 

It is an astounding situation when foreign manufacturers assume the right to inter- 
fere in American tanff legislation, and every patriotic American should easily realize 
on which side of the controversy lie the best interests of the United States. If the 
foreign manufacturer believes that our lace industry is worth fighting, why should not 
we decide that it is worth defending? If they believe that our market for their lace 
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products is worth enough to them to lead to the forceful presentation of energetic pro* 
tests against our efforts to restrict their sales in our home market, why should not we 
believe that establishing and maintaining our own lace industry is a wise and patriotic 
•course to pursue? 

The attempts of the United States Congress to encourage the American lace industry 
-caused the same alarm in Calais that they did in Nottingham. In an effort to prevent 
skilled lace workers from emigrating to America, a Calais newspaper published a sensa- 
tional article with such scare heads as '* America Covets Our Industry and Our Lace 
Makers' '; "Workmen Beware of Them. Do Not Seek Misery on the American 
Streets." 

Another Calais paper published an article under the title of '*Lace Crisis," and dis- 
xiussed means to prevent the exportation of the industry. A Calais manufacturer who 
was contemplating movjng his plant to Rhode Island was boycotted and threats were 
made of burning his mill. 

The article referred to in the Calais paper said: "This monopoly can be taken from 
us. An American company has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing lace. 
jNot one workman worthy of the name should consent to leave to go to America. Not 
one design should be copied for American machines. ' * And a bonus of 20 francs a week 
in addition to the wages that they would earn if working was offered to the unemployed 
to induce them to remain in Calais and not seek employment in the lace factories of 
America. 

When our Government was founded the wise statesmen who laid the broad founda- 
tion of our nation believed that diversified industries were essential to the proper 
^development of the country. 

If diversified industries were desirable then, when a sparsely peopled continent 
offered abundant opportimities to settle on fertile land, where diligent cultivation of 
the soil would yiela a competence, how much more necessary is it to-day that every 
possible avenue of industry should be opened to the vast and varied population of a 
great and growing nation. 

These 25 mills have been built under our present tariff policy. A reduction of 
duties would close every one of them and force 5,000 workers out of employment, thus 
obliterating an American industry which is now on a highly competitive oasis. 

No. of 

American Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 66 

Regina Lace Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 40 

Seekonk Lace Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 14 

€adoza Lace Co., Pawtucket, R. 1 15 

Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia .' 58 

North American, Philadelphia 44 

Bromley Lace Co., Philadelphia 27 

^ion Lace Industries, Zion City, 111 30 

Warwick Lace Co., Riverport, K. 1 12 

Thoenix Lace Co., Phoenix, R. 1 12 

American Lace Co., Elyria, Ohio 24 

Vari Lace Co., Williamsbridge, N. Y 16 

Taylor Textile Co. J^^illiamsbridge, N. Y 8 

Liberty Lace Co., Williamsbridge, N. Y 6 

Excelsior Lace Co., Williamsbridge, N. Y 3 

R. I. Lace Co., Barrington, R. I 9 

jPaterson Lace Co., Paterson, N.J : 9 

Jennings Lace Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 20 

Hall Lace Co., Jersey City, N. J 25 

Lehighton Lace Co., Lehighton, Pa 7 

Dunham Lace Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 3 

De Luxe Lace Co., Davenport, Iowa 7 

Richmond Lace Co., Alton, R. 1 24 

Dresden Lace Works, South Norwalk, Conn.. 26 

Hedfern Lace Co., Somerville, N. J *. 14 
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WAOE8 m AMZRICAN AND TOBEION LACE FACTOBIE8. 



Oocupation. 



Drafting-room learners . . . 
Drafting room improving. 
Drafting-room draftsmen. 

Card puncho^ 

Lacer 



, piecework. 



Spooling 
Beaming 

Warpers 

Bobbin winders . 
Pressor. 



Lookovers (inspectors) , 

Foreman 

Strippers 

Searchers 



Foremen, day or night. 

Jacking off 

Threading^ piecework . 
Weavers 



Boys, learners 

Shop boys, apprentices. 
Foremen 



Brown mending. 

Homework 

Forelady 



Dressing. 

Foremen 

Finishing and marking. 

Forelady 

Shipping-room help — 
Boss 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Night enjgineer 

Day engineer 

Day watchmen . . . 
N i^t watchmen . . 
Sample-room girls. 

Sweepers 

Measming webs . . , 

Machinists 

Heli>ers 

Home workers 

Office help 



Rhode 
Island. 


Foreign* 


Weekly 


Weekly 


wagei. 


wagei. 


r.0(M8.00 


S2. 00-43.00 


15.00-17.00 


5.00-8.00 


30.00 


10.00-20.00 


18.00-20.00 


6. 00-10. OO 


6.00 


2.0O-3.0O 


6.50-14.00 


3.00- 3.60 


5.00-12.00 


2.40- 3.6a 


15.00-20.00 




9. 00-16. 00 


3.60- 8.00 


10.00 


3.50- 5.00 


5.00-10.00 


3.00- 4.0O 


14.00 




6.0O- 7.00 


2.00- 3.00 


5.00- 7.00 


2.0O-3.0O 


20.00 


6.00- 7.0O 


5.00-10.00 


1.60- 3. OO 


5.00-15.00 


3.0O- 6.0O 


16.00-42.00 


6. 00-25. 00 


8.0O-10.00 


2.40- 5. OO 


5.00- 8.00 


2.00- 4.00 


30.00-35.00 


15.00-18.00 


5.00-12.00 


3.00-3.60 


1.00-8.00 


.60-3.00 


14.00 




5.00-11.00 


3.60- 5.00 


19.00 




5.00-10.50 


3.00- 3.60 


14.00 




5.50-11.00 


2.60- 5. OO 


30.00 




15.00 


6.0O-6.0O 


18.00 


5.00- 6.00 


14.00 


« 


12.00 


6.00- 9.00 


2-60- 6. OO 


8.00-9.00 


3.0O- 4.00 


12.00 


5.0O-6.0O 


15.00-25.00 


5.00- 8. OO 


7. 00-15. 00 


3.00- 3.60 


1.25-4.00 


.60-3.00 


6. 00-25. 00 


3.0O-8.00 



1 Engineers act also as watchmen. 

BBIEF OF MABSHALL FIELD & CO. IS BE LEVEE OB GOTHBOTiaH 
^ LACES. 

Washington, D. C, January £4t 191S. 
The Wats and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: We respectfully submit, for the consideration of your committee ^ 
the following statement in the matter of import duties upon cotton laces made on the 
Lever or Gothrough machine, which are provided for in paragraph 350, Schedule J^ 
of tlie present tariff act, at the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem. 

In explanation of our position, would state that we are both importers and manu- 
facturers in this country, our domestic plant being located at Zion City, 111. 

This statement is offered to show that this industry in the United States is not 
overprotected at the present rate of 70 per cent, but that, under comparative labor 
conoitions prevailing m this country and in Great Britain and France, this rate is 
necessary to put the American industry on a competitive basis with foreign makers. 

The yams of which these laces are made are spun in England, and upon entry 
into the United States are assessed at various rates, equaling from 40 to 45 per cent 
duty and amounting to 5 to 10 per cent of the full cost. 

Tlie great difference in the cost to produce in this country lies in the labor rates 
paid workers, particularly hand workers, there being a large amount of such labor 
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necessary in producing this lace. Tlie rates for hand labor hei^ rise in certain steps 
^1 the manumcture to five times the rates paid abroad. Many patterns successfully 
made in Europe can not, on account of these labor conditions, be made in this countiy, 
•even with the 70 per cent protection now accorded. The lace workers of Great Britam 
:and France are trained in the work from childhood, developing a speed and efficiency 
which is not duplicated in this country. This is particularly true of the hand labor. 
The difference m wage rates, therefore, does not fully represent the advantage of the 
European maker. 

The following are the comparative wage rates paid in the United States attd in 
<jfreat Britain. Wages in France are generally about 20 per cent lower than in Great 
Britain: 




Bobbin winding., 

Bobbin threading 

Slip winding 

Mending 

Drawing 

Ofll^ing 

43oatloi>lng 

Dressing 

Weaving: 

8 point 

9 point 

10 point 

10} point 

12 point 

12 L point 

14 L point 



E^nglishi rates. 



14 to 16 shUlings week-43.60- 
U. 

13 cents per M 

12 shillings or 13 week 

14 shillings or 13.50 week 

1} pence or 3 cents per gross 

yards. 
1 penny or 2 cents per M 

clips. 
} penny or 1} cents per dozen 

yards. 
2f to 3 pence per hour or 5} to 

6 cents per hour. 

12-15i cents per rack 

13-16| cents 

13^4 cents 

12-14 cents 

14J-154 cents 

14J-16} cents 

16-17 cents 



S13-I14 week. 

25 cents per K. 

15-113 week. 

S&-S13week. 

15 cents per gross yards. 

6 cents per K clips; 

7 cents per dozen yards. 
12 to 15 cents per hour. 



16-19 cents per rack. 
17-26 cents. 
15-17 cents. 

Do. 
17-18} cents. 
20 cents. 
23 cents. 



The rates for weaving vary both in England and the United States in each gauge, 
according to the character of lace made, but within the limits stated above. 

The samples of foreign and domestic lace attached hereto were taken at random 
from our import and domestic lines wherever we coidd make close comparisons. The 
landed prices on the foreign goods are the net costs to land in the United States with 
70 per cent duty and include the foreign manufacturer's profit. The prices on our 
domestic-made article are the net factory costs with no factory profit added. 

The steps in which hand labor makes the greatest difference are drawing, clippii^, 
scalloping, and mending. For example, the cost of drawing threads in our Zion-made 
lace Nos. 04016 and 04012, sheets Nos. 2 and 3, is five times th&t paid in England and 
•constitutes 30 and 24 per cent, respectively, of the full factory cost. 

The industry has only been established in the United States m very recent years, and 
unless continued protection is afforded at approximately present rates it can not com- 
pete with the foreign-made article. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Marshall Field & Co., 
By Thomas H. Eddy. 

BBIEF OF MEBCHABTS ABD MABUFACTtmEBS ASSOCIATIOV. 

Baltimore, January 16\ 191S. 
Hon. David J. Lewis, 

House of Representatives J Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A number of our members have requested me to bring to your atten- 
tion Schedule J, paragraph 350 of the tariff act of 1909. This paragraph deals with 
laces made on the Lever and Gothrough machines and puts these lacee at 70 percent 
ad valorem. Lacee made on any other machine or made by hand have 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

These Lever machines, as well as embroidery machines, were admitted free of duty 
until January, 1911, and they say there is no reason whatsoever why this lace made 
on Lever and Gothrough machinaes should pay more duty than goods made on other 
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machines or by hand. They fuTther say t^at the handmade goods and those lace» 
inade on embroidery machines are much more expensive and are mainly used by the 
rich, while those made on the lever machines are used by the poorer class of people. 
What these members desire is a uniform rate ad valorem, whatever that rate might 
b^, for laces made on any lace machine. 
I am sending this to you for your information. 
Yours, very truly, 

TloBERT J. Beacham, Secretary. 

PARAGRAPH 351. 

Lace window cnrtains, nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed sets, finished 
or unfinished, made on the Nottingham laee-cnrtain machine or on the 
yptttnghum warp machine, and composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
when counting five points or spaces between the warp threads to the inch, one 
cent per sqnaxe srard; when counting more than five such points or s^ces 
to the inch, one^half of one cent per square srard in addition for each such 
point or space io the inch in excess of five ; and in addition thereto, on all the 
foregoing articles in this paragraph, twenty per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That none of the above-named articles shall pay a less rate of duty 
than fifty per centum ad valorem. 

NOTTINGHAM LACES. 

STATEMEITT OP J. BENJAMIN DIMMIGK ON BEHALF OF THE 
SGBANTON LACE GTJBTAIN CO., OF SGBANTON, PA. 

Mr. Dimmick was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. What paragraph of the schedule do you wish to 
address yourself to, Mr. Dimmick ? 

Mr. Dimmick. Paragraph 351. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Dimmick. I beg to submit herewith the views of the Scranton 
liace Curtain Co. in regard to the tariff upon lace curtains, nets, and 
nettings. Schedule J, paragraph 351, setting forth, first, that the said 
company is of moderate size, having a tot^ capitalization, including 
both bonds and stock, of, say, $520,000; being also a company dis- 
posing of its prodiicts through active and genuine competition with 
all other domestic manufacturers in the same indiistry, paying the 
wages that are common to that industry, buying its raw materfal, as 
fifedvantageously as is possible owing to its high credit, yet enjoying 
no special advantage, or suffering no special disadvantage in com- 
parison with its said competitors; being also a company that, in its 
solicitude for all its employees, responds to the best standards of 
present day public opinion; in short, being a company that, while 
strong, is of moderate size, and absolutely free from any agreements, 
expressed or implied, with any of its competitors. 

As to any and all figures and statements involved in this brief, we 
would offer free access to our accounting department, and in order 
that the committee might be the better informed as to our argument/^ 
we have set forth frankly the financial results of our company for the 
past five years, notwithstanding that in so doing we are necessarily 
disclosing same to our many competitors. 

The lace-curtain industry was started in 1890 — and the act of 1890 
provided for duty of 60 per cent ad valorem — imder act of 1894 this 
was reduced to 50 per cent and several factories were sold out by the 
sheriff — and all had hard sledding. Under the tariff of 1897 the 
factories resumed and have been, except for the ups and downs of 
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trade, running fairly well; though as shown by the records of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor on high-grade curtains — that is, 
from 10 points upward — the duties are not high enough to allow the 
domestic manufacturers to compete successfully with those of England 
and Scotland, and a large amount is imported, and we feel that we are 
entitled to a higher duty on these grades of goods. 

Owing to the open and unrestricted competition which has con« 
tinually existed in tlie domestic business, many grades were unprofit- 
ably sold, oftentimes at cost and below, and are being so sold to-day; as 
evidenced by detailed cost and price received on fairly representative 
goods. Exhibit A. 

In 1907, with raw materials at about the same price as existing 
to-day, the trade price on 50-inch 6-point curtains 3 yards long (being 
a grade constantly in demand) was 67i cents. The trade price on 
same curtain at present being 60 cents and within six months past has 
been sold for 55 cents, and it might be fairly stated that through 
domestic competition, almost our entire line is selling at less than the 
prices existing before the present tariff law was passed. 

The average wage of weavers, as shown by our books in 1898 running 
full time, was about $18 per man per week of 54i hours. The average 
wage to-day under similar conditions, running 48^ hours per week, is 
$24. In England the average wage, running 54 hours per week, is 
£2 6s. 5d., or $12 per week. In Scotland the average wage is about 
$8 per week. Female labor in the Nottingham district averages 12 
shillings, or $3 per week. In this country it is well above $6 per week 
and we run 50 nours as against 60 in England. (See Exhibit B.) 

We have endeavored during the past three years to sell our goods 
in the Canadian market, but find that, even if the 10 per cent diflFer- 
ential in Canadian customs in favor of England against American 
curtains was eliminated, we would be unable to compete. We give 
as Exhibit C samples oi English curtains bought in Winnipeg, with 
manufacturing details, English co^t, Canadian cost, and the prices at 
which these could be made and sold in the United States, showing 
the utter impossibility of competing with English or Scotch curtains 
without a suDstantial reduction in wages as evidenced by Exliibit D, 
showing the proportionate factors of cost of a curtain — m which has 
been worked out the reduction in the price of curtains which would 
follow the adoption of Schedule I of the proposed Underwood biU, 
where the tariff on yams is reduced to 15 per cent on 50/2 ply to 
100/2 ply. 

While we could urge with propriety that no reduction should be 
made in the duty on lace-curtain machinery — which is made exclu- 
sively abroad — inasmuch as our plant is capitalized, as are all the 
others, upon the basis of cost plus the duty, vet we submit that, if 
the general economic policy of the country looks to foreign as well as 
domestic competition m the long run, and we are not prepared to say 
that it should not, the first and only step at present in that direction 
should be a reduction in the tariff upon machinery rather than in the 
tariff upon product, for such a policy would make it possible for 
domestic plants to equalize at least one factor in the cost of pro- 
duction. 
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Our average net earnings^ after makmg fair but not excessive allow- 
ance for depreciation, during the last five years has been 9 per cent 
upon the capital invested, a return that would seem to be less rather 
than more than should be both accepted and permitted ii further 
capital is to flow into industrial channels, for, of course, with net earn- 
ings of 9 per cent, the actual return to the investor would, of necessitv, 
be substantially less in any conservatively managed institution. As 
stated before, this figure is subject to your investigation, if you so 
desire. 

We therefore believe and will ask that the duty on 6 to 10 points 
should be left as now existing, and from 11 to 16 points should be 
advanced, this request for an advance being clearly justified by the 
fact that high-grade curtains are a distinct luxury and by the im- 
portation of same. 

The exhibits referred to by Mr. Dimmick are as follows: 

EXHIBIT A, 

Sold 23,908 paiis of 28-inch 6-point curtains from June 1, 1912. to January 15, 1913. 
net price at which same were sold was 15,686.29, total cost of tnese goods amounted 
to 15,986.55, showing that these goods were sold at a net loss to the manufacturers of 
1300.26. 

Sold 32,730 pairs of 50-inch 6-point curtains from June 1, 1912, to January 15, 1913. 
net price at which same were sold was $17,218.69, total cost of these goods amounted 
to $18,467.71, showing that these goods were sold at a net loss to the manufacturers of 
$1,249.02. 



Exhibit B. 

Attached exhibit is the standard price card for the American trade, also the Notting- 
ham trade. In comparing the two cards 5 per cent must be added to the American 
card and the percentage, marked opposite the column in large figures, must be de- 
ducted from the Nottingham card; for example, to make it clear, the prices on a few 
standard gauges are as follows: 



D. A. 4 gait. 



360 inches 6 point. 
324 inches 8 point. 
324 inches 10 i>oint 
324 inches 14 i>oint 




Netting, 
bam. 



>I3.72 
13.06 
13.76 
16.40 



1 These figures reduced to American money. 

Showing wages paid are less than 50 per cent of American wages. 
75262--J— 13 21 
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Price card for weaving, Scranton Lac$ Ourtain Co., ScrofUon, Pa, 

[The following prices are subject to an advance of 5 per cent, eflectiye Feb. 8, 1907.] 



Qauge width. 


6 points, 

256 
inches. 


6 points, 

300 
inches. 


6pohits, 

324 
inches. 


6 points, 

360 
inches. 


8 points, 

256 
inches. 


8 points, 

324 
inches. 


9 points, 

240 
inches. 


9 points, 

255 
inches. 


Old. 3Kt 


Cents. 
6.75 
7.25 
7.25 
7.75 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.50 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.50 


CenU. 
7.26 
7.75 
7.75 
8.25 
8.50 
9.0O 
9.00 
9.50 
8.50. 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 


Cents. 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.75 
9.25 
9.25 
9.75 
8.75 
9.25 
9.25 
9.75 


Cei^s. 

8.00 

8.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.25 

9.75 

10.25 

10.75 

9.25 

9.75 

10.25 

10.75 


Cents. 
7.25 
7.75 
7.76 
8.25 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 


Cents. 

8.25 

8.75 

8.75 

9.25 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 


Cents. 
7.26 
7.75 
7.75 
8.25 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 


Cents. 
7.50 


Ord.4Kt 


8.00 


D. A.3gt 


8.00 


D. A.4fCt 


8.60 


B. Kro. 3 et 


8.76 


B. iro. 4 St.. 


9.26 


D. A. B. Q. Set 


9.25 


D. A. B. 0. 4 et 


9.75 


Madras 3 jrt 


8.75 


Madras 4 et 


9.25 


D. A. Maa. 3gt 


9.25 


D. A. Mad. 4 fit 


9.75 


8a. ero. 3et 


9.75 


So . CTo. 4 vX. 














10.25 


D. A. S. G. 3 trt 














10.25 


D. A €. Q.4et 














10.76 


Swiss 4et 




• 






12.25 
11.50 
12.60 
14. 75 
10.75 
11.26 
11.25 
11.76 
15.00 






Combination 
















D. A. Comb 
















2 1e 3 et. D. A. S 
















Swiss Mad. 3 et 
















Swiss Mad. 4 et 
















Swiss Mad. 3 et. D. A 
















Swiss Mad. 4 gt. D. A 

Swiss Comb ..... .-. r 




























1 







Qauge width. 



OBd.Sgt 

Ord.4gt 

D. A.3gt 

D.A.4gt 

B. gro. 8gt.. 

B.gro.lgt 

D. A. B. G.3gt 

D. A.B.G.4gt 

Madras 3 gt 

Madras 4 gt 

D. A. Mad.3gt...... 

D.A.Mad.4gt 

8q. gro. 3gt 

8q.grp.4gt 

P.A. S. G.3gt 

D. A.S.G.4gt 

Swiss 4 gt 

Combination 

D A. Comb 

2&3gt.D. A.S 

Swiss Mad. 3 gt 

Swiss Mad. 4gt 

Swiss Mad. 3 gt. D. A . 
SwissMad. 4gt. D. A. 
Swiss Comb 



10 points, 

240 
inches. 



Cents. 
7.60 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.75 
9.25 
9.25 
9.75 
8.75 
9.26 
9.25 
9.76 
9.75 
10.25 
10.25 
10.75 



10 points, 

255 
inches. 



CeftUs. 

7.75 

8.25 

8.25 

8.7fi 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

10.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.60 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

10.60 

11.00 



10 points, 

324 
inches. 



CenU. 

8.26 

8.75 

8.75 

9.25 

9.60 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

10.50 

11.00 

11.00 

11.60 

12.25 

11.50 

12.50 

14.75 

10.75 

11.26 

11.2b 

11.75 

15.00 



11 points, 

232 
inches. 



Cents. 
7.75 
8.25 
ft. 25 
8.75 
9.00 
9.50 
9.60 

m.oo 

9.00 

9.60 

9.60 

10.00 



11.76 
11.00 
12.00 
14.25 



14.60 



12 points, 

226 
inches. 



Cents. 

7.76 

8.25 

8.25 

8.75 

9.00 

9.60 

9.60 

10.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

10.50 

11.00 



14 points, 

216 
inches. 



Cents. 

8.35 

8.75 

8.76 

9.25 

9.60 

lO.OiO 

10.00 

10.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

10.50 

11.00 

11.00 

11.50 



14 points, 

324 
inches. 



Cents. 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
t0.50 
ia76 
11.25 
11.25 
11.75 
10.75 
11.25 
11.25 
11.76 
11.75 
12.26 
12.25 
12.75 
13.50 
12.75 
13.76 
16.00 



16.25 



Artiglb 1. No work made otherwise than called for on order ticket will be paid for. 

Art. 2. All gauges to rise and fall one-fourth cent for every gauge. 

Art. 3. Ordinary double action with one cylinder, one-luuf cent more than when 
made with two jacquards. 

Art. 4. All laces and edgings to be paid the same price as curtains. 

Art. 5. Punched-through patterns one-fourth cent less. 

Patterns not punched through, up to and including 30 quality, shall be paid one- 
half cent extra, and if pimched through, up to and including 30 quality, the one- 
fourth cent ^all not be deducted. 
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Art. 6. All time lost putting up threads to be paid for. This applies only to 
machines which have been nar^wed down. ^ ^ 

Art. 7. Time-work to be paid for at the rate of $0,286 per hour. Men on time-wo^): 
to make 50 hours per week. 

Putting in comb leads, trick leads, and jack leads to be paid as time-work by the 
firm unless done by the company machinists. 

In extraordinary circumstances the company is willing to pay time-work if com- 
pany considers same a just claim. 

Art. 8. All spooling to be done by the firm. 

Art. 9. If by accident the weaver in goin|^ forward or backward should Ofiake a 
ehort length over IJ yards long, he shall be paid the rack price for same. 

This in no way to vitiate the rule already in force of not paying for curtains n^e 
otherwise than called for by the order ticket. 

Art. 10. Where in making nets or curtains the firm requires the use of an extra 
bar for draw threads, in order to get a perfect selvage, one-iourth cent to be paid on 
the existing rack {>rice. 

This will apply in all case^ where bar is at work. 

Art. 11. All nets to be paid on the same basis as pimched-through curtain i)attem8. 

Art. 12. When beams are entered at back of bar, 50 cents extra will be paid. 

Art. 13. All curtain machines to be cleaned Saturday morning, and while being 
cleaned must be stopped. 

Price for warps and beams as follows: Six points — ^256 inches, f 1.50; 300 inches, 
$1.60; 324 inches, $1.75; 360 inches, 11.75. 

For all other warps and beams we will adopt the following plan, paying on a basis 
of II per warp^ with 3 cents per hundred or portion of hundred threads for entering 
the warp, and m addition a price of 5 cents per himdred or portion of himdred threads 
for sleymg the warp. 

The basis for Madras beams will be 50 cents, and as these are all sleyed 8 cents per 
hundred or portion of himdred threads additional. 

The basis for bar ^ound beams will be 75 cents^ and as these are all sleyed 8 cents 
per hundred or portion of hundred threads in addition, making the prices as follows: 



8 points. 

9 points. 

10 points 

lll)oints 
12 points 
U points 





New 


New 


Inches. 


price 


price M. 
beams. 




warp. 


256 


2.68 


2.18 


324 


3.08 


2.58 


240 


2.76 


2.26 


255 


2.84 


2.34 


240 


2.92 


2.42 


255 


3.08 


2.58 


324 


3.64 


3.14 


232 


3.08 


2.58 


226 


3.24 


2.74 


216 


3.48 


2.98 


324 


4.68 


4.18 



New 

DriceB. 

u. beams. 



Yours, very truly, 



Thb Scranton Lace Curtain Co., 
Paul B. Belin, General Manager. 
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Exhibit C. 

Memorandum of English curtains hoxAght in Canada from R, /. Wkitla & Co, (Ltd,)^ as 

per attached bill. 

[PiloeB on same are Caoadiaii cost after they had paid a 25 per cent Canadian duty, from which the Eng- 
Uah cost, as stated, oan be asoertatned. * Samples themselves are submitted under separate covar.l 



No. 



605 

B.l 

B.6 

D.042 

B.8 

B.n 

B.12 

B.14 
B.13 



Description. 



28-inch, 6-polnt 21 D. A. 

4gt 

40-inGh, 6-point 27 D. A. 

4gt 

52-inoh, 8-point 30 D. A. 

4rt 

63-ineh, 8-pohit 39 D. A. 

4Kt 

50-inch, 10-point 42 D. 

A. B. ero 

54-inch, 14-point 69 D. T. 

combo 

54-inch, 14-point69D. T. 

combo 

54- inch 14-point 75 
Swiss&C 



Weight 

• 


Yard. 


Bars. 


1^- 

cost. 


Net 

Bngliah 

cost. 


Present 
duty. 


Total. 


Per 

cent. 


Ounces. 
















6 


2 


166 


m 


0.1414 


0.073 


0.2144 


51} 


12 


2J 


237 


24 


.234 


.128 


.362 


55 


20 


3 


417 


42 


.41 


.307 


.717 


75 


21 


3 


424 


62} 


.61 


.34} 


..95} 


57 


18 


3 


493 


62} 


.61 


.437 


1.047 


71} 


18 


3 


773 


1.10 


1.07} 


.71 


1.78} 


66 


18 


3 


773 


1.10 


1.07} 
1.07} 


.71 


1.78} 
1.78} 


66 


18 


3 


773 


1.10 


.71 


66 


21 


3 


773 


1.20 


1.17 


.73 


1.90 


62} 



The 

lowest 

American 

net 
Jobbing 
price for 
identical 
curtains. 



0.21 

.371 

.837 

.837 

1.09 

2.32} 

2.: 

2.32 
2.50 



B. J. WHTTLA A CO. (LTD.). 

Wholesale dry goods importers. No. A9942. 

Winnipeg, Canada, November f7, 191t. 

Sold to Mr. Haley, city. 

B12, 1 pair curtains B $1.40 

Bll, 1 pair curtains 1.40 

B14, 1 pair curtains 1. 40 

B13, 1 pair curtains ., 1.55 

BIO, 1 pair curtains ' 95 

B8, 1 pair curtains 75 

B6, 1 pair curtains 55 

B4, 1 pair curtains 44 

Bl, 1 pair curtains 30 

6985, I pair curtains 19 

8.93 
.03 

8.90 



Exhibit D. 

Cost of Nottingham curtains. 

Yams $103,852.82 0.450 

Other materiab 20, 002. 65 ' .087 

Wages 65,444.76 .284 

General expense, including selling 41,560.93 ' .18 

230. 861. 16 . 100 
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Of above yam, valued at $103,852.82, $32,807.12 was imported yam, on which we 
paid the various Payne-Aldrich duties. The same yam, imder the proposed Under- 
wood bill, would cost us $27,767.90, a saving of $5,000. 

So that: 



Labor cost 

Yam 

Other materials 

General exx)ense, including selling 



At present. 



Percent. 
45 

18 



100 



Under Un- 
derwood 
bill. 



Percent. 



18 



971 



Any ordinary change in soaps, starches, etc., comprising " Other materialB," would 
practically make no appreciable difference. 

- Above figures have been taken from records dating from October 1, 1912, to January 
1, 1913, during which time there were no abnormal factors. 

Mr. Harrison. Bearing upon one of the arguments that you have 
just made, Mr. Dimmick, you will probably recollect that the metal 
schedule which is proposed by this committee and which has passed 
the House, reduced the rate on machinery from 45 to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. Dimmick. I have not followed it. I myself am perfectly will- 
ing to admit the general proposition that we have reached the maxi- 
mum of tariff protection, and that we should tend in that direction: 
but it seems to me that our fu^t move should be in the direction oi 
getting our plants, at least, on the same basis as our foreign competi- 
tors would be, namely, by the elimination of the duty which is now 
naturally a part of our plant assets. 

Mr. Harrison. It has been the endeavor of this committee in 
handling such schedules as they have already framed bills upon to 
recognize those facts, and if possible, consistent with revenue, balance 
those very features, and I just pointed out to you one respect in 
which it might affect your business. 

Mr. Dimmick. That is to say, the duty has been reduced how much, 
sir? 

Mr. Harrison. From 45 to 25 per cent on machinery. 

Mr. Dimmick. That would be a move, in my judgment, in the 
proper direction. 

The Chairman. You are a manufacturer of curtains ? 

Mr. Dimmick. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you manufacture them both out of linen and 
cotton ? 

Mr. Dimmick. Only cotton. 

The Chairman. Do you know what is the total production of lace 
curtains in this country ? 

Mr. Dimmick. As I understand, this past year it has been ap- 
proximately eight and a half million dollars. 

The Chairman. That includes cotton and linen? 

Mr. Dimmick. No; just cotton. 

The Chairman. Eight and a half million dollars ? 

Mr. Dimmick. Yes. 
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The Chairman. Do you know how much linen was used ? 

Mr. DiMMiOK. No; I could not tell you that. I might say that I 
am not by profession a manufacturer. I am handling largely the 
financial end of this, and information of that sort would be rather 
difficult for me to give. 

The Chairman. Under this paragraph No. 351, which bears a 
rate ranging from about 50 to 52 per cent ad valorem, in 1910 there 
were two hundred and nineteen millions of imports, and in 1912 there 
were two hundred and seventy-eight millions of imports, which 
covers the entire schedule, botfi linen lace and cotton lace. That 
looks as though there was evidently a block in the schedule and that 
the importations were small, if these Treasury figures are right, as 
compared with the American consumption. Can you tell me where 
the most competitive point in the schedule is ? 

Mr. DiMMicK. The most competitive point is in the high grades, 
10 points and up. 

The Chairman. Both for cotton and linen? 

Mr. Dimmiok. I can not speak at all about linen. 

The Chairman. In the lower grades of lace curtains there are 
practically no importations, are there? 

Mr. DiMMiCK. There are practically no importations, but I believe 
from the figures which are shown in our exhibit as to the English 
curtams that are obtained through Canada, in our endeavor to sell 
goods there, it is very equally balanced. Out of four low-grade 
curtains, that schedule shows that two, after allowing for our duty, 
were slightly above our selling price and two were slightly below. 
They were taken haphazard a year ago and not with reference to this 
hearing or on this subject, but simply with reference to whether or 
not we could extend our trade, ana our selling force felt that they 
were fd,irly representative of the line, but, of course, they only cover 
four specmc curtains. 

The Chairman. Of course, there are some grades of lace curtaiim 
that are luxuries of the highest class, and u they are reasonably 
competitive there would be no objection to having a pretty high 
rate of duty on them. There are lower grades of curtains that come 
closer to a necessity, and the committee would be disposed to put a 
rate on them where they can be reasonably obtained. Of course, 
tiiey are aU under one paragraph. Can you make a suggestion to the 
committee from a practical standpoint as to how we could differentiate 
between the low grades of these goods so that we could put a lower 
tax on the lower goods and bring m some importations, and yet get a 
better revenue from the higher grades of goods, which are strictly 
luxuries ? 

Mr. DiMMiCK. I should want to think that over. I could not 
off-hand. I would hke to say this, that the total domestic output in 
the last three or four years has fallen off. It has decreased from 
somewhere about $12,000,000 to $8,000,000, while our capacity of 
output has been increasing, and the decrease is due, in my judgment, 
largely to the fact that Nottingham lace curtains are in competition 
from time to time with curtains of a different type. During the past 
summer the consumption of Nottingham curtains, as such, not agamst 
the patterns themselves, but against other makes, has lallen off al- 
most 50 per cent. 
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The Chairman. That is due to the physical fact that there are a 
number of Nottingham lace machines allowed to come in here free, 
and an industry was started in this country ? 

Mr. DiMMioK. No; I think not, sir. The Lever lace machines 
have been permitted, but I do not think any Nottingham machines, 
at least not since I have had anything to do with this company, have 
ever been imported without a tariflF. 

The Chairman. Do not the Lever laces compete, in a way, with the 
Nottingham laces ? 

Mr. BiMMiOK. Not at all. They are entirely separate and distinct, 
and we think it is only fair to state that the lace-curtain industry, 
iidiich is separate and aistinct, and which we represent, never having 
gone into tne other, should be treated absolutely separately and apart. 

The Chairman. That is the point I am malong. You say you are 
not able to differentiate now. If you have a view of your own, the 
committee may not adopt it when you suggest it 

Mr. Dimmick. Yes. 

The Chairman. But, as you are a practical manufacturer, and 
they are the men whose views we want about the classification, 
probabty, after reading the classification, you will be able to arrange 
a classification that would differentiate between these various grades, 
and I would be pleased if you would do that at vour leisure. 

Mr. Dimmick. I will be very glad to do it, indeed. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions, gentlenien ? 
[After a pause.] That is all, Mr. Dimmick. 

STATEMEITT OF WILUAH L. TUENEB. 

Mr. Turner was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. We beg to present our views in regard to paragraphs 
351 and 350 of the existing tariff law, relating to Nottingham lace 
curtains and Lever laces. We call attention to the fact that these 
articles are distinct from each other, made on different machines, to 
meet different classes of demand, and are imported and distributed 
under different conditions. Each of them also is quite distinct from 
embroideries, although the latter are provided for in paragraph 349, 
along with certain classes of laces. Some misapprehension has ap- 

f>arently arisen at hearings in previous Congresses, owing to con- 
ounding together statements relating to these three differing classes 
of articles. 

The Nottingham lace-curtain industry has been established on 
comparatively firm foundations since about 1897, and now supplies 
more than 90 per cent of the American demand for these articles. 
The business of manufacturing lace on the Lever and GothroUgh 
lace machines, although attempted on a small scale a generation ago, 
has attained its present development only since the enactment of me 
tariff of 1909. The two industries stand, therefore, upon somewhat 
different footing and will be discussed separately in this brief. The 
Nottingham lace-curtain industry has vmdicated its right to exist 
by reducing retail prices to the consumer; the Lever lace industry 
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as yet supplies only a small portion of the American demand, but is 
in a fair way to bring down prices ultimately in the same way. 

In the Nottingham lace-curtain industry are n<jw employed some 
6,000 skilled operatives, with an annual production at wholesale 
prices of about $8,000,000. There are now in use in this country 
some 487 Nottingham lace-curtain machines, which were imported 
under a duty of 45 per cent. Thejr represent, duty paid ana with 
the plant required for their operation, about $20,000 per machine, 
or a total plant value of at least $9,000,000. A list of these machines, 
according to location, is appended to this brief as Exhibit A. I will 
not read that unless it is desired. It is worthy to note that the Not- 
tingham lace-curtain machines can be installed only in special types 
of buildings. From this and other causes, the capital investment 
required is exceptionally large in ratio to product, the value of the 
" turn-over '^ representing in a year less than the value of the invest- 
ment in the plant. Obviouslv, such an investment would have been 
made only in the belief, basea upon the formal legislative acts of the 
Grovemment, that the equitable relation established between the 
duties on curtains, raw materials, machinery required for their pro- 
duction, and other competing foreign goods, would not be changed 
suddenly and arbitrarily or without due consideration of these 
conditions. 

The raw materials of Nottingham lace curtains are cotton yarns, 
of which a large proportion are bobbin yarns, which are not made 
in this country. Analysis of the consumption of yarns used by one 
of the signers of this brief during the year 1911 showed that $445,000 
was paid for American yarns and $243,000 for imported bobbin yarns, 
laid down with duties paid at the average rate of 29.25 per cent aa 
valorem. The domestic yarns, which form 64 per cent of the raw 
material in value, are produced almost exclusively in southern mills, 
while the bobbin yarns are made entirely in England, and there is 
no indication that American mills are likely to produce them in com- 
mercial quantities in preference to other goods which they can pro- 
duce more easily and at a greater profit. 

The Chairman. I do not like to interrupt you, but let me ask you 
a question right there. 

Mr. Turner. Certainly. 

The Chairman. I wish you would explain the difference between 
the bobbin and the other yarns. 

Mr. Turner. The bobbin yarn is a yarn that is run through 
cylinders and made oblate. 

The Chairman. Made what ? 

Mr. Turner. Oblate; flattened so that it can be wound narrow 
wise on a bobbin, in order to get the greatest yardage in the shortest 
possible space. In 16-point curtain machines, for instance, there are 
16 bobbins which must have free accommodation in 1 inch of space, 
and in order to arrange for that there has been developed in England, 
where this industry had its birth, a special preparation of yam for 
bobbins, which consists in oblating the yarns so that they can be 
wound narrow wise on the bobbin, thereby saving space. 
- The Chairman. The bobbin yams carry the same numbers as other 
yams? 
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Mr. Turner. The same numbers, except, being round, under a 
microscope they are oblate. 

Obviously, it seems to us, if an adjustment of duties is to be sought 
which is equitable and scientific, such an adjustment must recognize 
the justice of a duty on curtains to compensate for the duty on the 
raw materials used, quite apart from what may be added to equalize 
labor costs and other factors in American production. 

The labor cost of producing Nottingham lace curtains in the United 
States is much greater than in Europe. Affidavits were submitted 
to the Committee on Wa^ and Means in 1908 made by several work- 
ers who had come from English and Scotch mUls to America, which 
showed differences in wages paid of 68^ per cent over the union rate 
in Nottingham, England, and 164 per cent to 327 per cent over the 
rates paid in Scotland (see Tariff Hearings, 60th Cong., 2d sess., 
Doc. No. 1505, pp. 4833-4834) . Comparison of rate cards now in force 
show substantially the same differences. While these figures relate 
specifically to skilled labor, it is notorious that the less skilled serv- 
ices, performed largely by women and children, command in this 
country rates two or three times those paid abroad. 

On the subject of weavers' wages, a memorandum appended to 
this brief as Exhibit B, made by one of the signers, shows increases 
between December 4, 1897, and June 3, 1907, amounting to 52i per 
cent, calculating each of the six different increases as a percentage 
of the wage paid at the time of the increase, but really representing 
64.44 per cent increase upon the original wage rate of 1897. In 
addition to this increase in money wages, working hours were reduced 
from 58 to 51 hours per week on the day shift and 50 to 45 hours on 
the night shift. While there have been fewer increases in money 
wages paid to weavers since 1907, there have been a number of reaa- 

J'ustments of wages upon particulajr classes of work and in the classi- 
Lcation of work, all of which have added to the real wage earned 
by the laborers in these classes. If the reduction in tune, amounting 
to more than 10 per cent, is added to the increase in money wages, 
the cost of labor ror a given period of work is now at least 75 per cent 
greater than in 1897. 

It is not possible to make exact comparisons of the prices of Not- 
tingham lace curtains to the consumer m times gone by with those 
now prevailing because of the constant changes in style of goods. 
Speaking generally, it is well known to importers that goods of sub- 
stantially the same quaUty and attractiveness of pattern can now be 
obtained much cheaper than before American manufacturers entered 
the field. This is not because the American manufacturer can actually 
produce cheaper than the foreign manufacturer, but because he has 
reduced the margin of profit charged. The effect of American com- 
petition has been to bring down importers^ profits to a moderate 
return on cost. Gradually, as the American nxdustry grew in mag- 
nitude, it created an organization for selling curtains which dis- 
tributed them widely in tne hands of jobbers and retailers through- 
out the country and put them within reach of people of small incomes 
as a familiar means of household comfort and ornamentation. 

With the loss of the bulk of the American trade, foreign manu- 
facturers have made less effort to adapt their patterns to American 
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taste and have thus to a considerable degree withdrawn from the 
market. If a reduction of duty should be made, howerer, which 
made the American market more accessible to them, more attention 
would be paid to its requirements and an eiSFort would probably be 
made to build up an organization for distributing foreign curtains 
and thereby drivmg American manufacturers out of business. 

We believe, therefore, that the continuance of existing duties on 
lace curtains is necessary to the maintenance of reasonable prices 
for curtains to the American consumer as well as to the maintenance 
of the industry on sound condition. 

Even under present conditions, with American manufacturers 
supplying over 90 per cent of the domestic demand, they are not 
WorJking their machinery to its full capacity. The capacity of the 
Nottingham lace-curtain machines in the United States is about 
$12,500,000 annually, while the actual production is only a little in 
excess of two-thirds of this amount, or from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. 
To reduce duties to a point intended to increase importations would 
throw out of employment a proportionate amount of machinery and 
skilled laborers. From a revenue point of view, the gain would be 
almost negligible under any rate which we believe your committee 
would be disposed to consider. With annual imports at the present 
time of about $280,000, the duty, which works out on an average at 
about 52 per cent, affords revenue of about $145,000. If the duty 
were reduced to 40 per cent and the effect was to transfer business to 
the amount of $2,500,000 from American to foreign mills, the total 
duties collected would be $1,000,000, or an increase of about $850,000. 
We submit that this is too small a gain to the public revenue to afford 
groxmds for crippling an industry and throwing out of employment 
several thousands of laborers. Such a policy, moreover, would go 
further in its injurious effects than the mere pro rata loss shown by 
the substitution of foreign for domestic product; because it would 
materially reduce the proportion of product to value of plant, which 
is already low as the result of the large capital investment in imported 
machinery and special buildings. The equipment for the manu- 
facture 01 Nottingham lace curtains is not capable of being diverted 
to any other form of production and the tendency of impairing 
seriously its earning capacity would be to destroy'the value of nearly 
the entire capital invested and to deprive of a livelihood all the 
skilled labor now employed. 

The production of laces in the United States upon & commercial 
scale is essentially a new industry. While spasmodic efforts were 
made as early as 1866 to manufacture laces," through the importation 
of foreign lace workers and machinery on a small scale, they produced 
little effect down to the enactment of the tariff of August 5, 1909. 
Under that act Levers and Gothrough lace machines were admitted 
to the United States free of duty if imported prior to January 1, 1911. 
The result has been that there are now 527 such machines in the 
United States, of which 330 to 393 have been imported free of duty. 
The cost .of these machines, with accessories, set up and ready to 
run in America, is about $7,500 each, making the total investment 
under the present tariff about $2,400,000, apart from plant and other 
expenses. With the object of putting this mdustry upon its feet, the 
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request was made of the Sixtieth Congress that a system of specific 
duties be adopted. This request was rejected, but the rate of duty 
was fixed at 70 per cent ad valorem. 

In this industry the yams employed for fashion laces and most in 
demand at present are imported from abroad. The importation of 
machinery free of duty was a provision of the act of 1909, not asked 
for or suggested by your petitioners, but was embodied in the law 
upon the recommendation of an expert of the United States Depart- 
naent of Commerce, with the object of encouraging the creation of a 
distinctive American lace industry, and was accepted and capital 
invested under it by your petitioners in the beUef that the Govern- 
ment would not arbitrarilv and hastily abandon and reverse a decision 
thus deliberately adopted upon its own sole initiative. 

This industry has gone through the same experience as the curtain 
industry in its earlier history, in being compelled to offer exceptional 
rewards to skilled workmen to come to tne United States lor the 
purpose of establishing the manufacture. A memorandum furnished 
by one of the signers of this brief on May 31, 1912, for the use of the 
Tariff Board, is appended hereto as Exhibit C, showing the high 
wages paid to designers and skilled workers in the various processes 
of the mdustry. 'Hie wages paid, at the date of this communication, 
were not less than twice the compensation which was contracted 
for, which compensation averaged three times what these men were 
getting in their positions in England. 

In spite of the comparatively hiffh rate of duty imposed by the 
existing tariff on Levers laces, in ueu of the rate of 60 per cent 
under the previous tariff, and in spite of the high cost of initial in- 
stallation in America, the industry is one in which these factors count 
but little in fixing retail prices. The manufacturer's price is deter- 
mined by his cost of manufacture — but not so the price to the con- 
sumer. This is determined by the attractiveness of designs and the 
demand which may develop among consumers for particular pat- 
terns. If a pattern proves attractive, the retailer may and often aoes 
add 100 to 125 per cent to the price which he pays to the importer or 
to the American manufacturer. On the other hand, if he finds that 
he has purchased more of a certain pattern than he can readily sell at 
such an advance, he may reduce his profit to 15 per cent, or even sell 
at a loss to close the lot out. Very lew purchasers at retail are suffi- 
ciently expert to determine the cost of manufacture of a piece of lace 
except in a general way, and wUl pay two or three times as much for a 
pattern which attracts them as for another pattern of the same 
quality which is less attractive. 

The reduction of the duty from 70 per cent to 60 per cent or even 
to 50 per cent, would therefore have practically no effect upon the 
price of patterns which prove attractive to discriminating purchasers. 
A piece of lace costing 10 cents a yard to manufacture abroad would 
cost 17 cents with the duty added at the existing tariff rate (apart 
from other items), and the same piece of lace would cost 16 cents a 
yard to the importer at a duty of 60 per cent, and 15 cents a yard at a 
duty of 50 per cent. Obviously, when the retail price was fixed at 
from 50 to 100 per cent above these figures, the aifference between 
dn6 and the other would have practicdly no influence if the goods 
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were attractive to consumers. It is a simple principle of economics; 
the price of a pm*e luxury is determined, not by costs, but by demand. 

Laces are imported almost entirely for ornamental purposes, and 
must be classed exclusively as luxuries, if the term luxury marks a 
definite distinction between what is necessary to health, cleanliness, 
and comfort, and that which is essentially ornamental. The higher 
the quahty of goods, other things being equal, the higher is the price, 
and the larger the revenue which is derived from the ad valorem duty 
of 70 per cent levied by the existing tariff. It does not seem to us 
that public policy demands a reduction of duty upon an article so 
exclusively a luxury, which affords so large a revenue, and where the 
tariff falls most heavily, in exact proportion to value, upon the high- 
grade goods consumed by the rich and prosperous. 

In view, therefore, of the fundamental character of this article as 
a luxury, the fact that the price is determined not so much by cost 
as by taste and fashion, and that much American capital has been 
invested in laying the foundations of the industrv in this country, 
we feel justified in asking that the existing rate of duty be retained. 

The exhibits referred to by Mr. Turner are as follows: 

Exhibit A. 

Number of Nottingham lace-cwrtain m^achines in the United States. 

Pennsylvania: Machines. 

Bromley Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 77 

Chester Lace Mills, Chester 17 

Columbia Lace Mills, Columbia 14 

North American Lace Co., Philadelphia 58 

Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia 116 

Scranton Lace Curtain Co., Scranton 29 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., Wilkes-Barre 71 

Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, Wilkes-Barre 23 

New York: 

International Lace Co., Gouvemeur 16 

United States Lace Mills, Kingston 10 

Patchogue Lace Manufacturing Co., Patchogue, L. 1 41 

Illinois: 

Zion Lace Industries, Zion City 15 

Total 487 



Exhibit B. 

Nottingham lace curtains — Wages paid in weaving department. 

These advances apply to our entire product: 
Increase: Percent. 

Dec. 4, 1897 15 

Aug. 13, 1898 7 J 

July 1, 1899 5 

Jan. 13, 1900 15 

Apr. 1, 1903 5 

June 3, 1907 5 

Working hours reduced from 58 to 51 on day shift. 
Working hours reduced from 50 to 45 on night shift. 
The following increases apply to special grades of work: 

January 30, 1911, all square groirnds were advanced one-half cent per rack above 
the card rate. On the gauges we make this means an average raise of ^ per cent. 
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On the same date we agree to pay for all nets on the basis of full punched curtains, 
which amounted to an increase of one-quarter cent per rack. Approximately, this 
increase is equivalent to from 2} to 3 per cent. 

On September 30, 1912, all goods classed as **linon effects" had 1 cent per rack 
added to the card rate, the gauges affected being 6, 7, 8, 10, and 12. This advance 
averages 10| per cent. 

Exhibit C. 

Wage rate paid by the Quaker Lace Co, in the Levers lace industry for all processes except 

weaving, 

Desi^er per annum. . $4, 000. 00 

Do do 3, 000. 00 

Do do.... 2,500.00 

Head draftsman do 5,000.00 

Draftsmen of the first class do $3, 750. 00-2, 500. 00 

Draftsmen of the second class do 1, 750. 00-1, 500. 00 

Readers off per week.. 10.00- 15.00 

Card punchers do 20. OO- 35. 00 

Warpers do 15.00- 20.00 

Winders foreman do 20. 00 

Spool winding: 

120/2 per poimd . 0350 

140/2 per poxmd . 0408 

160/2 per poxmd . 0530 

180/2 per poimd . 0650 

200/2 per poimd .07 

250;(2 ner pound . .09 

Brass winding. , per 1,000 bobbins. . .14- .16 

Emptying brass bobbins do .08 

Threading do .16 

Mending fine goods per yard. . . 10 

Mending coarse goods do .0^ .08 

Bleaching boss per annum. . 3, 000. 00 

Starcher and colorist do 2, 500. 00 

Assistants per week.. 12.00- 15.00 

Finishing foreman per annum. . 2, 000. 00 

Separating per thread per 1,000 yards. . . 06 

Jennying per 2 cards. . . 01 

Finishing for 6 cards. . . 01 

Scalloping for 12 yards. . . 06 

Mr. Hammond. What is the cost of a Nottingham lace curtain 
machine ? 

Mr. Turner. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Hammond. What is the value of a Nottingham lace curtain 
machine ? 

Mr. Turner. There are in this country 487 Nottingham machines, 
which, put down with the 45 per cent, ready to run, average about 
$7,000 to $7,500 apiece. 

Mr. Hammond. That $7,500 includes the duty ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. All of these machines are imported ? 

Mr. Turner. They are all imported. There are none of them made 
in this country. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there not an industry started now to make Not- 
tingham lace machines in the United States ? 

Mr. Turner. I received a circular stating that they were expected 
to be able to make a Nottingham lace machine — a Nottingham lace 
machine, not a Nottingham lace-curtain machine — ^but the two are 
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SO closely allied that I suppose that if they could make one they could 
make the other. 

Mr. Hammond. Is there any difference in value between the two? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; the Nottingham lace curtain machines range 
within a compass of from $5,000 to $7,000, that compass being de- 
termined by tne width of the machine and the gauge. The machines 
in this country are of broad width. The lace machines run in a 
€ompass from about $6,000 to $9,000, according to the width and gauge. 
Themcreased cost of the Lever lace machine is due to the fact that twice 
the number of these bobbins of which I speak work within an inch 
on the Levers machine. For instance, we have some lace machines 
where we have 32 bobbins with a fr.ee and uninterrupted motion 
within an inch of space. The preparation of those boboins requires 
a very high grade of skilled labor, and at the present time no country 
in the world has succeeded in making them except in Nottingham, 
England. For instance, Germany supplies their own carcasses, but 
England suppUes the high-class skilled labor on what we call the 
insides. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you in favor of the reduction upon machinery 
such as is proposed in the metal schedule, from 45 to 25 per cent ? 

Mr. Turner. I do not see what it would accomplish. It would 
write off a depreciation on our plants of about $3,000 for every cur- 
tain machine we have, and if there are 487 machines in this coimtry, 
that would be about $1,300,000. If it is done in an effort to eq^ualize 
conditions between here and abroad, and this country is gomg to 
adjust itself to that condition, and some equalization has to be made, 
I agree with Mr. Dimmick, that we might as well start; but even if 
we do that, with our labor cost two and a half times what it is abroad, 
it would not accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. Harrison. Even accordmg to your own point of view, it 
would more nearly equalize the differences in cost of production in 
the two countries, as to the future. 

Mr. Turner. After you had accumulated that depreciation loss. 
I do not think there is a Nottingham lace-curtain machme plant in this 
country, on account of the keen competition in that inaustry, that 
has accumulated, since 1897, sufficient depreciation to write off the 
loss of a 45 per cent duty on these curtain machines. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not proposed to put the machinery on the 
free list, but to reduce it to 25 per cent. It was upon that basis that 
you made your calculation allowing a depreciation of $1,300,000? 

Mr. Turner. May I depart just a moment from the Nottingham 
lace-curtain industry and answer that question from both the stand- 

Eoint of the Nottingham and the Levers lace? With 487 Notting- 
am lace-curtain machines in this country, making one-third more 
than the market uses, and the market constantly using less, due to 
competition of scrim and plain materials, to write off any deprecia- 
tion on Nottingham curtam machinery would mean a loss of capital. 
But if the duty on the Nottingham lace machines were reduced it 
might result in larger importations in this country. At the present 
time we only have about 527 Levers lace machines here and there 
are over 7,000 abroad, and reducing the duty might have some of 
the effect that the exemption from the duty had under the present 
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tariff law. It might cause freer importation and have a compensa- 
tion in making more goods in this country. 

Mr. Harbison. It will start up new industries. 

Mr. Turner. But in the Nottingham lace-curtain machine indus- 
try it will only serve the purpose of lessening the plant value. 

Afr. Harrison. Have you any exports in Nottingham lace ? 

Mr. Turner. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Hammond. What particular difference would it make to a 
manufacturer if he did have to write off $3,000 on each machine? 
You would have the same machines, and they would be doing the 
same work. What particular difference would it make on the basis 
of credit ? 

Mr. Turner. I should sav the same difference as when the house 
in which you live is assessed from $10,000 to $5,000. 

Mr. Hammond. You have no greater expenses to meet ? 

Mr. Turner. No; we have already paid for them. 

Mr. Hammond. You have the same machines, even though ypu 
do have to write it down in the book^. 

Mr. Turner. I think that is 

Mr. Fordney. Could not other people, under the lower rate of 
duty, go into competition with you with less capital invested ? 

Mr. Turner. Certainly. 

Mr. Harrison. But Mr. Turner says the market is already over- 
stocked. 

Mr. Fordney. Well, they hope to establish a greater trade, I 
presume. 

Mr. Harrison. So that, from his point of view, it becomes largely 
a matter of bookkeeping, it seems to me. 

Mr. Turner. Yes; it is a matter of bookkeeping, but when you 
keep your books very hones tlv there is a difference if you have 111 
machmes at $7,000 on your books or have 111 machines at $4,000 
on the books. 

Mr. Hammond. You are perfectly justified in charging off some- 
thing against your laachines every year. 

Mr. Turner. If you make it, for your depreciation has to come 
out of your profits, and if your profits are not more than your inter- 
est charges on your investment, you have nothing to set aside for 
depreciation; that is all. 

Mr. Hammond. As has been stated by one of the members, it is 
merely a matter of bookeeping — a paper depreciation. It -is not ^ 
real loss of value or real depreciation. 

Mr. Turner. If you have two million of capital employed, say, and 
your earnings are 7 per cent, and you have capital reauirements to ' 
pay 6 per cent, you pay the 6 per cent, and anything left over you 
write off for depreciation; but if there is nothing left over, you can 
not write off (lepreciation. It is the impression of the companies I 
represent and oi those with which I have conferred that the profits 
in the Nottingham lace-curtain industry have never been adequate 
to build up a depreciation fund. Probably that was a mistake of 
the past. 

Mr. Harrison. Your time has expired, Mr. Turner, unless some of 
the members desire to ask you questions. 
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Mr. Hill. I would like to ask you, Mr. Turner, how long you have 
been in the Nottingham lace-curtain business ? 

Mr. Turner. Since 1891. ^ 

Mr. Hill. You are one of the pioneers ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sii\ 

Mr. Hill. The business has grown to meet the American demand, 
has it not ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; the business reached its height in 1903. 

Mr. Hill. I understood you to say that after the passage of the 
Payne tariff biQ the business took on some additional liie, or you ueds 
some such expression, and that it increased during the past three or 
four years. Why did it increase ? 

Mr. Turner. The reference I made was to the wonderful develop- 
ment of the lace business. The Nottingham lace-curtain business 
has decreased since 1903. 

Mr. Hill. And you meet an additional expense in the increased 
cost of the yam in late years, do you not ? 

Mr. Turner. Our southern yam cost, which represents 64 per cent 
of our entire use in 1912, on a general average, has gone up about 60 
per cent since 1902. 

Mr. Hill. You are meeting additional competition by decreased 
wages in Nottingham in the last two or three years ? 

Mr. Turner. No; the wages in Nottingham have increased about 4 
per cent in the last seven years. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know anything about the Asquith agreement 
with the lace makers of Nottingham ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; but you are confusing Nottingham lace-curtain 
industry with the lace industry. 

Mr. Hill. Then the Asquitfi agreement does not reach to the Not- 
tingham lace-curtain industry ? 

Mr. Turner. It touches the Nottingham Levers lace industry, but 
not the curtain mdustry. 

Mr. Hill. Has there been any reduction in the wages in the Not- 
tingham lace-curtain industry in the last three of four years ? 

Mr. Turner. I have gone to considerable trouble and the only 
conclusion I can reach is that since 1907 there has been an advance 
of about 4 per cent. The Scotch miUs, with which we are competing, 
had a strike about three years a^o and the adjustmwit of that strike 
was so intricate that even those in the business do not know what it 
was, but I figured it up as an advance equivalent to about 3 or 4 per 
cent. At the same time, the American advance has been 41 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. What was the tariff on these curtains when you entered 
the industry ? 

Mr. Turner. Sixty per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Hill. What have been the variations since? 

Mr. Turner. The Wilson bill cut it to 50, and three American 
mills were sold out by the sheriff. I am not testifying as to whether 
that was due to bad management or not. Under the Dingley tariff 
the duties were compounded, and made an average ad valorem 
equivalent of about 52 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. It is now about 50 per cent ? 

Mr. Turner. About 52 per cent. 
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Mr. Hill. What was the average price of lace curtains when you 
started in the industry as compared with what it is now ? I want 
to know what the effect has been on the establishment of the industry 
in this country. 

Mr. TxjRNER. In 1886, when the duty was 35 per cent, the firm of 
William H. Fletcher & Co., in New York, were very jubilant and gave 
a dinner to their employees because they succeeded in landing in this 
country a curtain at about 82 cents which they could job at $1. 
That same grade of curtain to-day is sold by every domestic mill at 
or lower than 65 cents. 

Mr Hill. So that there has been a reduction, in round figures, of 
about 33J per cent since you have been in the Nottingham lace-cur- 
tain industry ? 

Mr. Turner. On some grades, but taldng all grades, I should think 
it would be to-day about 12 per cent. On some grades it has been 
one-third, where there has been a great deal of competition among 
domestic manufacturers. Peculiar as it may seem, it is on that 
grade of goods that is not imported from the other side. 

Mr. Hill. You are giving the wholesale prices ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. A wholesale comparison now? 

Mr. Turner. But taking the industry right through, I think we 
are sell ing our goods at 12 per cent cheaper to-day than we did in the 
past. We have had an advance in the price of yarns, and we have 
shortened our hours of labor from 60 to 50. We have made an 
advance in wages in some mills of 41 per cent and in the other mills 
of 32 per cent. We are proud of our record, and would like to be 
catechized. 

Mr. Hill. I think you have a right to be. 

The Chairman. Some years ago, before the Dingley bill, I believe 
cotton laces were in Schedule I and linen laces in Schedule J, and I 
think the classification later was changed, and they were all classified 
in Schedule J. The purpose of changmg the classiiication was to give 
the cotton lace a higher rate of duty. What do you say to trans- 
ferring the cotton laces back to Schedule I and putting them under 
the cotton schedule ? • 

Mr. Turner. Paragraph 350, which is the paragraph covering 
the Lever laces, carries laces whether they be made out of cotton, 
linen, jute, or silk. To put them into the cotton schedule, unless you 
have a provision for the other grades of goods, made out of other 
materials, would seem strange. 

The Chairman. Of»course, that would be done. 

Mr. Turner. I do not know why the Nottingham lace-curtain 
industry is in this schedule. We use nothing but cotton yarns, and 
ours is a cotton fabric. 

The Chairman. Does paragraph 351 include only cotton laces? 
If you have not it before you, I will read it to you. 

Mr. Turner. Paragraph 351 provides only for Nottingham lace 
curtains made on Nottingham face-curtain machines, and provides 
for no other class of goods. Those goods are made entirely of cotton. 

The Chairman. There is no reason, then, why paragraph 351 
should not be bodily transferred back to Schedule 1 ? 

75262— J— 13 22 
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Mr. Turner. I do not see any reason. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Hill. Is there any reason why there should be a difference in 
the rate of duty on the cotton and on the linen ? 

Mr. Turner. I know absolutely nothing about the linen, ex- 
cept we brought over German Barmen lace machines within the 
last year. And then we found that the duty on linen laces, which 
came in under paragraph 349, was 60 per cent, and that the duty 
on linen yarns ran all the way from 50 to 90. In other words, 
the duty on the finished article was lower than the duty on some of 
the yarns which enter into it. Now, I do not know why that is. I 
do not know Mything about linen. 

Mr. Hull. Wnat percentage of your yam do you have to import ? 

Mr. Turner. Thirty-six per cent for the year 1912, figures taken 
from the Quaker Lace Co. 

Mr. Hull. Your yams are not procurable in this country ? 

Mr. Turner. They are not maae in this coimtry. 

Mr. Hull. What is the present duty on them ? 

Mr. Turner. What is tne duty? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. The three coimts are 60's, 70's, and 80's, all of which 
bear a specific duty. The ad valorem equivalent to all three is 29.33 
per cent. That would vary, according to degree, more or less, of the 
fine or lower counts; but tor 1912 the Quaker Lace Co. paid an ad 
valorem duty on its bobbin yams of 29 per cent plus. 

Mr. Hull. What would be the effect of a reduction in the rates on 
these yams with respect to your business ? 

Mr. Turner. The question would be easier, if you would state a 
fixed reduction. For instance, if an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent 
is fixed instead of 29 per cent plus, it would be an equivalent to 2.5 
per cent on a curtain which had 50 per cent yam. For instance, if the 
duty on fine yams was made 15 per cent, and the foreigner did not 
advance it in proportion, he ha^ a monopoly of the market, a beautiful 
one by the way, and if the foreigner did not advance his price, and the 
duty was cut from an average of 30 per cent to an ad valorem duty of 
15 per cent on that curtain bearing 50 per cenl^ yam, which is about 
the average, we think that that wm make a difference of 2.5 per cent. 

Mr. Hull. Taking these Lever and Gothrough machines, is there 
any difference in the cost of manufacture on them as compared to the 
cost by other methods, leaving out your Nottingham machines? 

Mr. Turner. I do not grasp that question. 

Mr. Hull. Is there any difference in the cost of manufacturing lace 
on the Lever and Gothrough machines than by other methods of 
manufacture, not including vour Nottingham machines i 

Mr. Turner. There are three machines to-day making lace. One 
is the Barmen machine of Germany, which uses almost entirely linen 
and has a very small field of manufacture; then there is an allied 
industry, which really belongs to embroidery, that is, cutting out of 
burned lace. That pays a duty of 60 per cent. I know nothii^ at 
all about labor conditions in that industry. You can not confuse the 
lace made on a Levers machine with tha lace made on any other kind 
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of a machine. The Levers lace machine is a machine to imitate hand- 
made lace. 

Mr. Hill. What number would you start with if you were to reduce 
the rates from 30 per cent to 15 per cent on lace yams? What 
number would you start with to make it 15 per cent ? 

Mr. Turner. I would not do it at all. 

Mr. Hill. I thought you recommended that it be reduced ? 

Mr. Turner. I did not recommend it; I am just answering your 
question. I would not recommend reduction on another fine of 
goods for the same reason that I do not ask for one on ours. 

I would like to see fine bobbin yarns made in this country. We 
have oflfered to American firms contracts at 10 per cent above Eng- 
lish prices, but without avail. If England would go to war to-morrow 
every Nottingham mill in the United States would shut down until 
the war was over. 

Mr. Hill. Have you any high numbers in your proposition? 

Mr. Turner. The highest number which we use in any quantity 
in the Nottingham lace-curtain business is 80. In the lace business 
we go up to 240. 

Mr. Hill. You would recommend a continuance of the duty on 
above 120's? 

Mr. Turner. I prefer not to speak for yam in any way what- 
ever. I would like to see the goods made in this country. I do 
not know whether they can or can not be made in this country. I 
doubt whether they will if in all these years they have not suc- 
ceeded in doing it. 

Mr. Hill. You say you have oflFered 10 per cent extra above the 
English price for the No. 80 ? 

Mr. Turner. On Nos. 60, 70, and 80 we oflFered the American 
Thread Co., some years ago, a contract at 10 per cent more than the 
English price. It is desirable to make the goods in this country. 

Mr. Hill. Do they not make 60's, 70's, and 80's? 

Mr. Turner. Not the bobbin yarn. The bobbin yarn requires 
special machinery, and they claim the market is too restricted and the 
oemand too fickle to make it worth while. 

Mr. Hill. You would not suggest any change at all on yam above 
120 ? You prefer not to say anything about it ? 

Mr. Turner. I prefer not to say anything about it. 

Mr. Hull. Suppose there should be some reduction made on your 
laces ? 

Mr. Turner. I presume any duty on laces or on Nottingham lace 
curtains is scientifically adjusted to the cost of yams. If yarn goes 
down_in price, there is no reason why the duty should not go down 
proportionately. If the yarn goes up, if the duty is properly ad- 
justed, it should go up, naturalty. 

The Chairman. There are practically no Nottingham curtains 
imported at all ? 

Mr. Turner. In the year 1912 there were $278,000, $178,000 of 
which came in under the saving clause of 60 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the total amount of your production in 
this country ? 
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Mr. Turner. $8,000,000. One-twentieth of that used in this 
country comes from the other side. That seems very small, but it 
is a very serious proposition in this respect. Our coste are going up, 
because we ought to be making $12,500,000, where we are making 
$8,000,000, and our labor is only two-thirds employed. The result 
is we feel very sensitive to every importation from me other side. 

The Chairman. If there was a demand for $12,000,000 and you 
are only making $8,000,000, the importations would certainly be 
more than $300,000 ? . 

Mr. Turner. The fact that importations have gone up in the last 
three years would seem to indicate the margin of our pjresent equali- 
zation of cost between here and abroad is about right, and the 
slightest change means goods made here or goods made abroad. 

The Chairman. I think that is logically correct, for they had more 
importations, and the increase in your imports has been only from 
$212,000 to $270,000 at the outside in the highest year. 

Mr. Turner. The importations were four times in 1912 what they 
were in 1909, and the dx)mestic production was one-third less. 

Mr. Hill. I would like to ask the gentleman about the Levers 
machine, Mr. Chairman. 

You are engaged in that business in which you use the Levers 
machine ? 

Mr. Turner. We just started the Levers business under the last 
tariff. 

Mr. Hill. How many Levers machines have you in your factory ? 

Mr. Turner. We have 102 in the two factories in which I am 
interested. 

Mr. Hill. What is the concern which you represent ? 

Mr. Turner. I am vice president of the Quaker Lace Co. and 
president of the North American Lace Co. 

Mr. Hill. To what extent has the industry developed since 1909, 
when the tariff bill was passed giving free machines ? 

Mr. Turner. What snail we consider the evidence of develop- 
ment — sales, importations, machinery, or progress made? 

Mr. Hill. Anything. What has been tne effect of the free ma- 
chinery clause of the rayne tariff biQ on the domestic market ? 

Mr. Turner. The Quaker Lace Co. and the North American Lace 
Co., which started the manufacture of Levers lace under the present 
tanff, have spent to date $1,165,000, exclusive of plant or macninery, 
exclusive of mvestment cost. Our sales to date have been less than 
$600,000. In other words, we have spent double what we have 
sold, but we feel we are making decided progress, and under the 
present duty of 70 per cent we can contribute toward the develop- 
ment of American industries that will be in every way worth while. 

Mr. Hill. Has the price of lace, as compared with foreign prices, 
decreased since 1909? 

Mr. Turner. Very materially. 

Mr. Hill. So that the American people, notwithstanding the high 
dutv, are getting the same article at a very materially reduced price, 
as 1 understand you to say ? 

Mr. Turner. The Government states that about one-half of all lace 
made abroad is imported to America. I do not know positively 
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whether that is so or not. I take that from the reports of the Bureau 
of Commerce and Ijabor. If half of the machines abroad send their 
laces to this country, then the proportion of the machiaery in this 
country is 15 per cent of the entire machinery that is workiag on 
the American consumption. 

Mr. Hill. Then the effect has been, as I understand in a general 
way, that the product of half of the machinery of Europe has been 
coming to this country? 

Mr. Turner. The sales for 1912, as nearly as I can approximate 
them, are about $2,500,000 of Levers laces. The production of 
$2,500,000 of Levers laces has been a sufficient quantity to cause the 
foreigner to come down as low as he can in his cost, with the result 
that notwithstanding the advance in duty, laces have been coming 
in ever since at the lower prices. 

Mr. Hill. What has been the effect on the wage market by the 
establishment of this industry in Europe ? 

Mr. Turner. On the Levers laces, it has probably lowered it just 
a little. 

Mr. Hill. Does the Asquith agreement relate entirely to the Levers 
lace territory ? 

Mr. Turner. I so understand it. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know the substance of that agreement? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; I have seen it. 

Mr. Hill. Will you kindly give us the gist of that and tell us when 
it went into effect ? 

Mr. Turner. I can not say positively, but I think two years ago. 

Mr. Hill. Since the Payne tariff bill was passed ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. After the Payne tariff bill was passed, the free 
districts of England, where the bulk of the lace is made — it is not all 
made in Nottingham, you understand — ^made contracts with their 
labor to work for a special price. A manufacturer would say, ^'I can 

fet a contract with this concern on this particular lace for so much, 
f you will labor for so much we will sell it and get this price.'' That 
became so atrociously low as affecting the wages that the Govern- 
ment took cognizance of the situation and tried to come to a settle- 
ment which covered not only the Nottingham district but the free 
labor in perhaps 80 per cent of the English districts where laces were 
made. 

Mr. Hill. Then the effect of the Payne tariff bill, so far as concerns 
the duty and the free machinery clause, in general terms, has been 
to establish in this country a new industry, has it not ? 

Mr. Turner. The result of the Payne tariff bill, as we have it as a 
matter of record, is that 62 per cent of the machmery of this country 
to-day making Levers laces came in under the free provision. That 
represented an investment of about $4,000,000, roughly speaking. 
The result of it was to lower the prices of lace and wages here on account 
of the large quantity of machines which came in so quickly, have gone 
up perhaps illogically high in proportion to the time, because the 
demand for labor was so much greater than the supply. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask in regard to the character of the labor. 
Aside from the men to run the weaving machines, the industry is one 
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which is especially adapted to the employment of girls or women, is 
it not? 

Mr. Turner. Two men running a Levers lace machine — because 
they run 18 hours of 24 hours in this country, while on the other side 
they run from 20 to 22 hours out of 24 hours — afford average employ- 
ment to about 30 other people. Of that 30, I should think that 25 
were female labor. 

Mr. Hill. And that labor is very much more highly paid than it is 
in any of the competing countries of Europe ? 

Mr. Turner. Based on our pay roll, as compared with the Govern- 
ment records to which we have access, I thmk we can prove as a 
matter of figures that it is two and one-half times. 

Mr. Hill. That is practically in the development of an industry 
which gives a cheaper luxury, is it not; or practically a luxury, or do 
you come to regard it as a necessity, now that the price has been 
reduced so much during the past three years? 
' Mr. Turner. Of course, the answer to that question hangs on the 
definition of the word * luxury." I believe you have used the term 
in your hearings ''voluntary consumption.'' No woman need wear 
lace unless she does it for personal reasons of style, vanity, or luxury. 

Mr. Hill. Those are motives that govern most of our actions, are 
they not ? Then, you think as a result of the whole proposition, it 
has been a marked success ? 

Mr. Turner. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Hill. In developing an industry and reducing the cost of the 
product and furnishing a materially high class of labor good wages ? 

Mr. Turner. I do not know of any proofs on the other side of that 
statement. 

Mr. Hull. You say these Levers machines were not brought into 
this country on account of the tariff rates until they were allowed to 
be imported without duty? 

Mr. Turner. From a careful investigation, we would state the 
number of Levers lace machines at this time at 527. Figures differ 
as to whether 330 or 393 came in under the free pr^ovision. 

Mr. Hull. There have been very few brought in under the 45 per 
cent tariff rate ? 

Mr. Turner. Taking the minimum figures, 393 from 527, there 
were probably 134 machines here previous to the passage of the 
Payne tariff biU. Since the tariff, tnere have come in 393. 

Mr. Palmer. A witness said yesterday there were 83 machines in 
the country before that time. 

Mr. Turner. He would have very great difficulty in proving it. 

Mr. Hull. How long has that Levers machine been in use in the 
other countries ? 

Mr. Turner. It really starts back about 1827, but the perfectii^ 
of the machine and the radical development of the industry in Calais 
has occurred within recent years. For instance, in the three years 
preceding the present tariff law there were more machines put into 
Calais alone than were brought into this country. There were 660 
machines put into Calais. As I say, there were more machines put 
into Calais alone in the two years previous to 1909 than were brought 
into this country under the free exemption of the machinery. 
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Mr. Hull. Would those machines have h.een imported so largely if 
this tariff rate had been reduced early ? 

Mr. Turner. I could not answer that question. I can answer for 
ourselves. We went into the Levers industry not because the machin- 
ery was made free, but because the duty was advanced to 70 per cent. 

Mr. Hull. Why is it that the lace and embroidery industry in this 
country only runs back so short a length of time ? 

Mr. Turner. I know nothing about the embroidery industry in this 
country. I would like to elimmate that, because I know absolutely 
nothing about it. 

The Levers lace industry in this country goes back to 1866. Pre- 
vious to the present tari.i law there were plants in this country 
making Levers lace, but they were all specialized on certain classes 
of goods which they thought they could make under the 60 per cent 
duty. The advance in duty seems to have had the ef ect of broaden- 
ing that avenue of manufacture so that we have access to the entire 
lace market and can vary our plans according to the demands of 
fashion. 

Mr. Hull. The fact does exist that prior to the suspension of this 
45 per cent tariJ rate on these machines only a small number were 
brought into this country and placed in use, but immediately upon 
the suspension of this rate an immense number came in and the 
industry increased in volume ? ^ 

Mr. Turner. I think the reason for that is this: The small firms 
rushed in because the duty was free. The large firms, who had been 
more or less studying the industry, because it relates to some extent 
to our business and we had been investigating the labor cost for years, 
went into the industry, not because machinery was free but because 
the duty had been advanced to 70 per cent. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How much of these goods were imported before the 
duty was advanced to 70 per cent ? 

Mr. Turner. I can not answer that question, because they were all 
brought in under the present paragraph 349. I can give the cotton 
imports of that entire schedule. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I have that; but about how much do you think? 

Mr. Turner. We have no way of ascertaining. 

Mr. Kjtchin. Do you think there were a great many more imports 
before 1909 than since? 

Mr. Turner. On the contrary; I think it is larger since 1909, 
because lace has been more in vogue. Laces are a fashion article. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. The increased tariff did not decrease the imports? 
. Mr. Turner. Since the advance in the duty the imports, I think, 
have increased. Certainly 1912 increased over 1911. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I am trying to get at whether this increased tariff, 
which induced you to go into the business, decreased the imports. 
Were there more imports before or after the increase? 

Mr. Turner. I think it increased. 

The Chairman. What is the total production of these Levers 
machines in this country ? 

Mr. Turner. In this country? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. TuKNER. I would estimate them at $2,500,000. I see a state- 
ment has been made before the committee of about $7,000,000. I 
take it the witness was sincere, but mistaken. 

Mr. Palmer. It was stated yesterday by Mr. Berry — do you know 
Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. Berry represented the Richmond Lace Works. 
Do vou know that concern ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Palmer. He stated that the total output of the lace industry 
was $10,000,000. 

Mr. Hill. That included curtains ? 

Mr. Palmer. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Berry probably guessed. I am * giving you 
actual figures in the statement I maKe, and any statement I make to 
the committee I can prove. 

The Chairman. You mean the American production, under para- 
graph 350, that referred to laces made on the Levers machines, i^ 
$2,000,000 ? 

Mr. Turner. I think about $2,500,000. I do not see any way it 
could be more than $3,000,000, because we have a tabulation of how 
many lace weavers there are in this country. The number of lace 
weavers is very much less than the number of machines. The num- 
ber of machines in this country does not give a cue to the amount of 
the industry. It is the number of people on those machines that 
determines that. The number of lace weavers in this country could 
not make more than $3,000,000 worth of laces. 

The Chairman. The $8,332,000 worth of imports under this 
schedule are entirely this class of laces. Under this paragraph 350 
I notice that in the year 1912 the imports amounted to $8,332,000, 
as shown by the Treasury reports. 1 want to know whether those 
imports were entirely of the class of goods you refer to ? 

Mr. Turner. Exclusively Levers laces. The gentleman who 
testified yesterday said there were $35,000,000 imported. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Do I understand you to say you are now pro- 
ducing about $8,000,000, and could produce $12,000,000, but your 
labor is about only two-thirds employed ? 

Mr. Turner. When I said that I was speaking of the Nottingham 
lace Curtains. I am under the disadvantage of speaking for two 

Sara^aphs. I made that response entirely with reference to the 
^ottmgnam lace curtains. 

Mr. Longworth. That did not apply to the general industry ? 

Mr. Turner. In the Nottingham lace-curtam industry we could 
produce one-third more than is being used to-day. 

Mr. Longworth. Suppose you could run fuU time instead of only 
two-thirds time in the Nottingham industry, would that materially 
decrease your cost production ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; but what would we do with the goods ? We can 
not send them into any other market. We have investigated every 
channel. When the machinery production is larger than the uses 
of the domestic market, one of two things happen: You either have 
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to restrict the production or you have the very closest kind of com- 
petition. There is not a Nottingham lace-curtain mill in the United 
States that is making 7 per cent clear on its capital. 

Mr. Hill. How low a yam, in count, do yen use on the Levers 
machine ? 

Mr. TuBNER. On the Levers machine, the answer is in the fashion. 

Mr. Hell. I mean how low do you use ordinarily? 

Mr. Turner. At the present time the Quaker Lace Co. is using 
nothing below 120. 

Mr. Hill. Can vou get that manufactured in this country ? 

Mr. Turner. Kg, because it is all bobbin yarn. Bobbin yarn has 
all to come from the other side for the Levers industry. 

Mr. Hill. The Government is getting a very considferable revenue 
from the yarn unports for the Levers machines? 

Mr. Turner. On our Levers yarns used in 1912 by the Quaker 
Lace Co., from which we make the finest grade of laces attempted in 
this country, the ad valorem equivalent on yarns was 42 per cent. 
It was 29 per cent plus on the curtain yarns. 

Mr. Hill. About 30 cents a pound on the 120^s, is it not? 

The Chairman. Mr. Turner, suppose we reduce the duty on yarn 
and leave the same duty on Nottingham laces, would that have any 
disposition to make this schedule prohibitive ? 

Mr. Turner. I think not. I ao not think any schedule can be 

f)rohibitive with conditions existing as they do now in the Nottingham 
ace-curtain iadustry. 

The Chairman. It is undoubtedlv very competitive right now. 
There is no question about that. That is shown by the figures. 

You say those bobbin yarns are 42 per cent ? 

Mr. Turner. The yarns which the Quaker Lace Co. are using to-day 
in its Levers lace industry are 200's, which pay a specific duty of 60 
cents; the 180's a specific duty of 54 cents; the 160^s a specific duty 
of 48 cents; the 140^s a specific duty of 42 cents; the 120's a specific 
duty of 37 cents; the 100 s a specific duty of 31 cents. Of course the 
proportions of these varus vary, but for the year 1912 the ad valorem 
equivalent of all foreign yarns used by the Quaker Lace Co. that went 
into its Levers laces was" between 40 and 42 per cent. 

Mr. Hill. Then we are getting a reduced cost of product and we 
are getting a very large revenue from the yams, are we ? 

Afr. Turner. We are getting a reduced cost of products and a 
revenue from the .yarns, an increasing revenue on the laces, because 
the trend is toward finer goods. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any climatic reason why we can not make that 
yam in this country — 120's and up? 

Mr. Turner. Absolutely none. Back when the Dingley bill was 
passed it was testified before this committee by an importer in New 
York, that curtains made in this country would not stand the wear 
and tear of laundering owing to climatic conditions. We are still in 
the business. 

The Chairman. Suppose the reduction on this bobbin yam came 
down one-third on the present rates, how much difference would that 
make in your business ? 

Mr. TxjRNER. I could not answer that, Mr. Underwood, because 
the demands of the yam vary so with different classes of goods. The 
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only thing I have figured on was what it would be equivalent to on 
Nottingham lace-curtain yams, where the percentage of domestic 
yam is about 36 and the foreign yams about 34. But in laces two 
years ago, when this bill was passed, we had almost entirely American 
yams, because it was true tnat at that time laces were in demand 
which were heavier. To-day the shadow laces have come into vogue, 
and if you will ask your wife she will tell you what a shadow lace is. 
They are made from the very thinnest and finest yams, and the result 
is for the last nine months we have not used any domestic yarns at 
all, and 120 has been our minimum number. 

The Chairman. If the tariff on yam was reduced one-third, what 
would be the corresponding reduction on paragraph 350 that would 
equalize that ? 

itr. Turner. That would have to be very carefully figured out. 

The Chairman. If you desire to do so, we would be very glad to 
have you submit figures. 

Mr. Hull. You may have stated, but I did not hear you if you 
did, what the amount of domestic production of laces is as compared 
with foreign importations of like products. 

Mr. Turner. The only comparison would have to be made on the 
basis of the Levers laces. I could not speak with any intelligence of 
laces not made on a Levers machine, but of the product of the 
Levers lace nmchine, I think from $2,500,000 minimum to $3,000,000 
maximum was made in this country in 1912, and the imports were 
over $8,000,000. 

Mr. Hull. Why is it that, during aU these years that the rates 
ranged from 50 to 70 per cent, our manufacturers had not built up 
this industry more rapidly^ 

Mr. Turner. We all know the difference between success and 
failure hangs on a very slight margin. The difference in the case 
of the Levers laces is the difference between 60 and 70 per cent. On 
70 per cent you are able to have a business in this country. On 60 
per cent, there will be a very small business. 

Mr. Hull. You have haa as much protection as you have asked 
for heretofore, have you not ? 

Mr. Turner. We never asked for 70 per cent, because we were not 
in the business at that time. 

Mr. Hull. How long would it take to build up this industry with 
all the protection that you might ask for, say that you could pro- 
duce enough of these goods to supply the market? 

Mr. Turner. I can only testify accurately on the things that have 
happened, but I will prophesy on things that may hatppen, and this 
is merely a prophecy: I should think 10 years would be sufficient to 
build up in this country a strong, sturdy industry — and by in- 
dustry 1 mean one, which can meet all these demands which fashion 
dictates. In the Nottingham lace-curtain business our fashion does 
not change. The curtain we made five years ago will bring within 
20 per cent of its value to-day. 

In the matter of laces, if they are in demand and are in vogue, and 
the people want them, thev apparently will pay any price; but if they 
are not in vogue you can hardly give them away. The result is that 
to have an American industry you will have to meet those conditions, 
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as they do abroad. To-day it is a class of goods made out of the finest 
yarns; to-morrow it may be a class of goods made out of the domestic 
heavy yams. 

Mr. Hull. You mean with this tariff duty continuing for 10 jears 
you will be able to produce in this country enough laces to satisfy a 
majority of the American demand? 

Mr. Turner. I do not think so, because in a fashion article multi- 
plied manufacturers can bring out that which the people want better 
than any one small percentage of manufacturers. I do not think in 
the lace business you will ever have a domestic market manufacturings 
anything like the quantity that will be used. They may make half 
of it. 

Mr. Hull. That just appUes to this country ? 

Mr. Tltiner. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. Other countries supply domestic markets, and supply 
most of our market ? 

Mr. Turner. There are 26 domestic' lace manufacturers in this 
country. In the French district alone there are over 1,400. 

Mr. Hull. If this tariff were suspended again on these machines 
and they were imported in proportion to the number that were 
imported when the tariff was suspended under the Payne law, the 
inoustry would climb up much more rapidly, would it not 1 

Mr. Turner. It would put more concerns in the business, and the 
more concerns there are m the business the cheaper we make the 

Sroduct. It is a little hard for those who are in it, but it is along the 
ne toward progress. 

The Chairman. That seems to be all; you may be excused^ 
Mr. Turner. 

BRIEFS IN RE LACE CURTAINS AND LACES. 

, New York, January 11, 1913, 

Dear Sir: We beg to present our views in regard to paragraphs 350 and 351 of the 
existing tariff law, relating to Nottingham lace curtains and lever laces. We call 
attention to the fact that these articles are distinct from each other, made on different 
machines, to meet different classes of demand, and are imported and distributed under 
different conditions. Each of them, also, is quite distinct from embroideries, although 
the latter are provided for in paragraph 349, along with certain classes of laces. Some 
misapprehension has apparently arisen at hearings in previous Congresses, owing to 
confounding together statements relating to these three differing classes of articles. 

The Nottingham lace-curtain industry has been established on comparatively 
firm foundations since about 1897, and now supplies more than 90 per cent of the 
American demand for these articles. The business of manufacturing lace on the 
lever and go-through lace machines, although attempted on a small scale a genera- 
tion ago, has attained its present development only smce the enactment of the tariff 
of 1909. The two industries stand, therefore, upon somewhat different footing and 
will be discussed separately in this brief. The Nottingham lace-curtain industry has 
vindicated its right to exist by reducing retail prices to the consumer* the lever 
lace industry as yet supplies only a small portion of the American demand, but is in 
a fair way to bring down prices ultimately m the same way. 

NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS. 

In the Nottingham lace-curtain industry are now employed some 6,000 skilled 
operatives with an annual production at wholesale prices of about $8,000,000. There 
are now in use in this country some 487 Nottingham lace-curtain machinfes, which 
were imported under a duty oit 45 per cent. They represent, duty paid and with the 
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plant required for their operation, about $20,000 per machine, or a total plant value 
of at least $9,000,000. A list of these machines, according to location, is appended to 
this brief as Exhibit A. It is worthy of note that the Nottingham lace-curtain ma- 
chines can be installed only in special types of buildings. From this and other 
causes, the capital investment required is exceptionally large in ratio to product, the 
value of the **turn over" representing in a year less than the value of the investment 
in the plant. Obviously^ such an investment would have been made only in the belief, 
based upon the formal legislative acts of the Government, that the equitable relation 
establisned between the duties on curtains, raw materials, machinery required for 
their production, and other competing foreign goods would not be changed suddenly 
and arbitrarily or without due consideration of these conditions. 

The duty on materials employed. — ^The raw materials of Nottingham lace curtaiuB 
are cotton yams, of which a large proportion are bobbin yarns, which are not made in 
this country. Analysis of the consumption of yams used by one of the signers of this 
brief during the year 1911 showed that $445,000 was paid, for American yams and 
$243,000 for imported bobbin yarns, laid down with duties paid at the average rate 
of 29.25 per cent ad valorem. The domestic yams, which form 64 per cent of the 
raw material in value, are produced almost exclusively in southern mills, while the 
bobbin yams are made entirely in England, and there is no indication that American 
mills are likely to produce tnem in commercial quantities in preference to other 
goods which they can produce more easily and at a greater profit. Obviously, it 
seems to us if an adjustment of duties is to be sought which is equitable and scien- 
tific such an adjustment must recognize the justice of a duty on curtains to compen- 
sate for the duty on the raw materials used, quite apart from what may be added to 
equalize labor costs and other factors in American production. 

Labor cost and wages. — The labor cost of producing Nottingham lace curtains in the 
United States is much greater than in Europe. Affidavits were submitted to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in 1908, made by several workers who had come from 
English and Scotch mills to America, which showed differences in wages paid of 68J 
per cent over the union rates in Nottingham, England, and from 164 per cent to 327 
per cent over the rate paid in Scotland (see tariff hearings, 60th Cong., 2d sess.. Doc. 
No. 1505, pp. 4833-4834). Comparison of rate cards now in force show substantially 
the same differences. While these figures relate specifically to skilled labor, it is 
notorious that the less skilled services, performed largely by women and children, 
command in this country rates two or three times those paid abroad. 

On the subject of weavers' wages, a memorandum appended to this brief as Exhibit 
B, made by one of the signers, shows increases between December 4, 1897, and June 3, 
1907, amounting to 52 J per cent, calculating each of the six different increases as a 
percentage of the wage paid at the time of the increase, but really representing 64.44 
per cent increase upon the original wage rate of 1897. In addition to this increase in 
money wages, working hours were reduced from 58 to 51 hours per week on the day 
shift and 50 to 45 hours on the night shift. While there have been fewer increases in 
money wages paid to weavers since 1907, there have been a number of readjustments 
of wages upon particular classes of work and in the classification of work, all of which 
have added to the real wage earned by the laborers in these classes. If the reduction 
in time, amounting to more than 10 per cent^ is added to the increase in money wages, 
the cost of labor for a given period of work is now at least 75 per cent greater than in 
1897. 

Prices to the consumer.— It is not possible to make exact comparisons of the prices 
of Nottingham lace curtains to the consumer in times gone by with those now prevail- 
ing, because of the constant changes in style of goods. Speaking generally, it is well 
known to importers that goods of substantially the same quality and attractiveness of 
pattern can now be obtained much cheaper than before American manufacturers 
entered the field. This is not because the American manufacturer can actually pro- 
duce cheaper than the foreign manufacturer, but because he has reduced the margin 
of profit charged. The effect of American competition has been to bring down import- 
ers' profits to a moderate return on cost. Gradually, as the American industry grew in 
magnitude, it created an organization for selling curtain's which distributed them widely 
in the hands of jobbers and retailers throughout the country, and put them within 
reach of people of small incomes as a familiar means of household comfort and ornamen- 
tation. 

With the loss of the bulk of the American trade, foreign manufacturers have made 
less effort to adapt their patterns to American taste and have thus to a considerable 
degree withdrawn from the market. If a reduction of duty should be made, however, 
which made the American maiket more accessible to them, more attention would be 
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paid to its requirements and an effort would probably be made to build up an organi- 
zation for distributing foreign curtains and thereby driving American manufacturers 
out of business. 

We believe, therefore, that the continuance of existing duties on lace curtains is 
necessary to the maintenance of reasonable prices for curtains to the American con- 
sumer as well as to the maintenance of the industry in sound condition. 

Even under present conditions, with American manufacturers supplying over 90 
per cent of the domestic demand, they are not working their machinery to its full 
capacity. The capacity of the Nottingham lace-curtain machines in the United 
States is about $12,500,000 annually, while the actual production is only a little in 
excess of two-thirds of this amount, or from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. To reduce duties 
to a point intended to increase importations would throw out of employment a pro- 
portionate amount of machinery and skilled laborers. From a revenue point of view, 
the gain would be almost negligible under any rate which we believe your committee 
would be disposed to consider. With annual imports at the present time of about 
$280,000, the auty , which works out on an average at about 52 per cent, affords a revenue 
of about $145,000. If the duty were reduced to 40 per cent aijd the effect was to trans- 
fer business to the amount of $2,500,000 from American to foreign mills the total duties 
collected would be $1,000,000, or an increase of about $850,000. We submit that this 
is too small a gain to the public revenue to afford grounds for crippling an industry 
and throwing out of employment several thousands of laborers. Such a policy, 
moreover, would go further in its injurious effects than the mere pro rata loss shown 
by the substitution of foreign for domestic product, because it would materially 
reduce the proportion of product to value of plant, which is already low as the result 
of the large capital investment in imported machinery and special buildings. The 
ecfuipment for the manufacture of Nottingham lace curtains is not capable of being 
diverted to any other form of production, and the tendency of impairing seriously ite 
earning capacity would be to destroy the value of nearly the entire capital invested 
and to deprive of a livelihood all the skilled labor now employed. 

LEVER LACES. 

The production of laces in the United States upon a commercial scale is essentially 
a new mdustry. While spasmodic efforts were made as early as 1866 to manufacture 
laces, through the importation of foreign lace workers and machinery on a small scale, 
they produced little effect down to the enactment of the tariff of August 5, 1909 . Under 
that act lever and go-through lace machines were admitted to the United States free 
of duty if imported prior to January 1, 1911. The result has been that there are now 
627 such macnines in the United States, of which 330 have been imported free of duty. 
The cost of these machines, with accessories, set up and ready to run in America, 
is about $7,500 each, making the total investment under the present tariff about 
$2,400,000, apart from plant and other expenses. With the object of putting this 
industry upon its feet, tne request was made of the Sixtieth Congress that a system of 
specific duties be adopted. This request was rejected, but the rate of duty was fixed 
at 70 per cent ad valorem. 

In this industry the yams employed for fashion laces and most in demand at present 
are imported from abroad. The importation of machinery free of duty was a provision 
of the act of 1909, not asked for or suggested by your petitioners, but was embodied 
in the law upon the recommendation of an expert of the United States Department of 
of Commerce, with the object of encouraging the creation of a distinctive American 
lace industry, and was accepted and capital invested under it by your petitioners in the 
belief that tne Government would not arbitrarily and hastily abandon and reverse a 
decision thus deliberately adopted upon its own sole initiative. 

Labor cost of skilled artisans. — ^This industry has gone through the same experience 
as the curtain industry in its earlier history in being compelled to offer exceptional 
rewards to skilled workmen to come to the United States for the pusrpose of establish- 
ing the manufacture. A memorandum furnished by one of the signers of this brief on 
May 31, 1912, for the use of the Tariff Board, is appended hereto as Exhibit C, showing 
the high wages paid to designers and skilled workers in the various processes of the 
industry, 'fiie wages paid at the date of this communication were not less than 
twice tne compensation which was contracted for, which compensation averaged 
three times what these men were getting in their positions in England. 

Duty does not affea retail prices. — In spite of the comparatively high rate of duty im- 
posed by the existing tariff on Levers laces, in lieu of tne rate of 60 per cent under the 
previous tariff, and m spite of the high cost of initial installation in America, the 
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industry is one in which these factors count but little in fixing retail prices. The 
manufacturer's price is determined bv his cost of manufacture, but not so the price 
to the consumer. This is determined by the attractiveness of designs and the demand 
which may develop among consumers for particular patterns. If a pattern proves 
attractive, the retailer may and often does add 100 to 125 per cent to tne price which 
he pays to the importer or to the American manufacturer. On the other hand, if he 
finds that he has purchased more of a certain pattern than he can readily sell at such 
an advance, he may reduce his profit to 15 per cent, or even sell at a loss to close 
the lot out. Very few purchasers at retail are sufficiently expert to determine the 
cost of manufacture of a piece of lace except in a general way and will pay two or 
three times as much for a pattern which attracts them as for another pattern of the 
same quality which is less attractive. 

The reduction of the duty from 70 per cent to 60 per cent, or even to 50 per cent, 
would therefore have practically no effect upon the price of patterns which proved 
attractive to discriminating purchasers. A piece of lace costmg 10 cents a yard to 
manufacture abroad would cost 17 cents with the duty added at the existing tariff 
rate (apart from other items), and the same piece of lace would cost 16 cents a yard 
to the importer at a duty of 60 per cent and 15 cents a yard at a duty of 50 per cent. 
Obviously, when the retail price was fixed at from 50 to 100 per cent above these 
figures, the difference between one and the other would have practically no influence 
if the goods were attractive to consumers. It is a simple principle of economics — ^the 
price of a pure luxury is determined not by costs but oy demand. 

Laces are imported almost entirely for ornamental purposes and must be clajssed 
exclusively as luxuries, if the term luxury marks a definite distinction between 
what is necessary to health, cleanliness, and comfort and that which is essentially 
ornamental. The higher the quality of goods^ other things being equal, the higher 
IB the price and the larger the revenue which is derived from the ad valorem duty of 
70 per cent levied by the existing tariff. It does not seem to us that public policy 
demands a reduction of duty upon an article so exclusively a luxury, which affords 
so large a revenue, and where the tariff falls most heavily, in exact proportion to value, 
upon the high-grade goods consumed by the rich and. prosperous. 

In view, therefore, of the fundamental character of this article as a luxury, the fact 
that the price is determined not so much by cost as by taste and fashion, and lliat 
much American capital has been invested in laying the foundations of the industry 
in this country, we feel justified in asking that the existing rate of duty be retained. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Patchogue Mfg. Co., I. D. Einstein, president; Begina Lace Co., Clarence 
Whitman, president; Wilkes-Barre Lace Mig. Co., Clarence Whitman, 
treasurer; Bromley M^. Co., National Lace Co., Quaker Lace Co., 
Joseph H. Bromley, president; North American Lace Co., Wm. L. 
Turner, president. 

Hon. Oscar W, Underwood, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means ^ Washington^ D. C. 

Exhibit A. 

Number of Nottingham lace-curtain machines in the United States. 

Pennsylvania: Machine 

Bromley Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 7/ 

Chester Lace Mills, Chester 1 / 

Columbia Lace Mills, Columbia 14 

North American Lace Co., Philadelphia 58 

Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia 116 

Scranton Lace Curtain Co., Scranton 29 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., Wilkes-Barre ' 71 

Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, Wilkes-Barre 23 

New York: 

International Lace Co., Gouyemeur 16 

United States Lace Mills, Kingston 10 

Patchogue Lace Manufacturing Co., Patchogue, Long Islsmd 41 

Illinois: 

Zion Lace Industries, Zion City 15 

Total 487 
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Exhibit B. 

nottingham lace cxtrtains. 

Wages paid in weaving department. 

These advances apply to our entire product. 

Increase: Percent. 

Dec. 4, 1897 15 

Aug. 13, 1898 7J 

July 1,1899 6 

Jan. 13, 1900 _ 15 

Apr. 1,1903 5 

June 3, 1907 5 

Working hours reduced from 58 to 51 on day shift. 

Working hours reduced from 50 to 45 on night shift. 

The following increases apply to special grades of work: 

January 30, 1911, all square grounds were advanced one-half cent per rack above 
the OMxl rate. Oa the gauges we make this means an average raise of 4} per cent. 

On the same date we agreed to pay for all nets on the basis of full punched curtains, 
which amounted to an increase of one-quarter cent per rack. Approximately, this 
increase is equivalent to from 2) to 3 per cent. 

On September 30, 1912, all goods classed as "linen effects" had 1 cent per rack 
added to the card rate, the gauges effected being 6, 7, 8, 10, and 12. This advance 
averages 10} per cent. 

Exhibit 0. 

Wage rate paid by the Quaker Lace Co. in the lever lau industry for all processes except 

weaving. 

Desiguer, per annum $4, 000. 00 

Do 3,000.00 

Do 2,500.00 

Head draftsman, per annum 5, 000. 00 

Draftsmen of the first class, per annum $3, 750. 00- 2, 500. 00 

Draftsmen of the second class, per annum 1, 750. 00- 1, 500. 00 

Readers off, per week 10. 00- 15. 00 

Card punchers, per week 20.00- 35.00 

Warpers, per week 15.00- 20.00 

Winders foreman, per week 20. 00 

Spool winding: 

120/2 per poimd . 0350 

140/2 per pound . 0408 

160/2 per pound . 0530 

180/2 per pound . 0650 

200/2 per poimd .07 

250/2 per pound .09 

Brass winding, per 1,000 bobbins 14-. 16 

Emptying brass bobbins, per 1,000 bobbins .08 

Threading, per 1,000 bobbins .16 

Mending fine goods, per yard .10 

Mending coars^ goods, per yard 06-. 08 

Bleaching boss, per annum 3, 000. 00 

Starcher and colorist, per annum 2, 500. 00 

Assistants, per week 12. 00-15. 00 ' 

Finishing foreman, per annum 2, 000. 00 

Separating, per thread per 1,000 yards .06 

Jennying, per 2 cards .01 

Finishing, for 6 cards .01 

Scalloping, for 12 yards .06 
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New York, January 11 ^ 191S. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned American manufacturers herewith present a statement 
outlining the conditions existing in the industry of manufacturing Nottingham lace 
curtains by the pair and by the yard. 

Previous to 1897 the lace curtain industry in this coimtry languished , mainly 
because the duties were on an ad valorem basis, and as it calls for expert knowledge 
to decide on the value of lace products, undervaluation was practiced to a great extent. 
To overcome this condition the tariff act of 1897 provided for a combination of specific 
and ad valorem duties, and from the time it took effect the American industry started 
to prosper. There can be no question but that a specific basis is the most equitable 
method for arranging duties on our product. 

Over two-thirds of the yams we use, which comprise from 20/2 to 50/2, are spun in 
this coimtry in the Southern States; the balance, above 50/2, is imported, because up 
to date the American spinner has not produced the finer coimts in qualities suitable 
for lace weaving. Since 1897 the prices of American spun yams have increased as 
follows: 



20/2 
24/2 

30/2 
40/2 
60/2 



Average 

price i)er 

I)ound, 

1897. 



SO. 14 
.15} 
.17 
.22 
.32 



Avotige 

price 
1910-1912. 



10.21 
.23 
.26 
.33 
.38 



I 



Average 

price 

to-day. 



SO. 24 
.28 
.30 
.39 
.46 



The American manufacturers pay their labor over 50 per cent more than is paid in 
England, and from 100 per cent to 200 per cent more than is paid in Scotland. Eng- 
land originally supplied all the Nottingham lace curtains consumed, but Scotland, 
because of its great advantage over England through lower wages, is rapidly cutting 
into the English trade. The manufacturers have storted to operate machines in Scot- 
land 133 hours weekly, with three weavers, which they consider full time (see Exhibit 
A), while in this country, when there is sufficient business to run full time, we only 
operate our machines 97 hours. The result is, the Scotch manufacturer, on the above 
bams, gets one-third more production per machine on his investment, which in turn 
reduces his fixed charges per pair or per yard, and his manufacturing cost is corre- 
spondingly lowered. It should also be borne in mind that the Scotch manufacturer 
pays only one-third of what the American manufacturer does for labor. 

In considering the above we beg to call your attention to the fact that the foreign 
manufacturer saves the 45 per cent duty wmch all American manufacturers have paid 
on all their machinery, and the investment in buildings, etc., in this country is natu- 
rally on a much higher basis than in Europe. 

There seems to be a general impression that American skilled labor is capable of 
producing and does produce a greater output in a given time than the same class of 
labor does in other countries. This, however, is not a fact in the lace-curtain industry, 
for the reason that the volume of product is governed by the speed of the machine, 
which can not be increased without seriously damaging the machine and producing 
imperfect goods, the loss on which would more than onset any gain which might be 
made in production. 

The figures of the United States Government reports show the following to be the 
average rate of duty paid during the last five years: 

Year ending June 30 — Per cent. 

1908 51.60 

1909 55.82 

1910 52.98 

1911 50.00 

1912 52.04 

Average rate of duty for the last five years 52. 49 
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Surely, these figures do not show that the duties on our goods are excessive, when 
it is remembered that lace curtains are luxuries. 

Previous to 18^7 the great bulk of our goods were sold by the foreign manufacturers 
to importers in this country, who, in turn, sold them to the retail distributors. After 
the twiff act of 1897 the foreign manufacturers gradually withdrew to a large extent 
from this market. However, during the last few years they have been esmblishing 
selling agencies in this country, to sell direct to the retail dealers, which in the last 
five years has resulted in a steisidy increase in imports, as per the following figures 
tsiken from the United States Government reports: 

Year ending June 30 — 

1908 $71,812 

1909 79,063 

1910 219,922 

1911 265,782 

1912 278,868 

This shows an increase of over 290 per cent in imports in five years, under our present 
tariff, and we who are conversant with business conditions in our line look for a con- 
tinued increase of importations, as other foreign manukcturers learn that they can 
sell their goods in this market under the existing tariff conditions. 

On the Nottingham lace-curtain machine it is impossible to weave other than the 
one fabric, so if our market is taken from us, the m^achines will be absolutely uselem. 

For the foregoing reasons, we submit that any reduction in the duties provided for 
in Schedule J, ptaragraph 351, of our present tariff laws, or a chan^ from specific and 
ad valorem duties to all ad valorem, will work an irreparable mjiury to American 
manufecturers, force down wages, and possibly result in the loss of employment for a 
large number of well-paid expert workers in our lines. 
Very respectfully, yours. 

International Lace Co., Geo. E. Laskey, President, Gouvemeur, N. Y.: 
Wyoming Valley Lace Mill, W. T. McKees, Vice President; United 
States lAce Curtain Mills, Edgar F. Stiner, Treasurer; Chester Lace 
Mills, Chester, Pa. 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, WashinffUm, D. C. 

BBIEF OF THE SCBANTOIT LACE GURTAIIT CO., SCBANTON, PA. 

ScRANTON, Pa., February 5, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and MeanSy 

House of Representatives J 

Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your oral request made when I was before your 
committee on Januarjr 24, 1913, I would state that we have given very careful thought 
concerning your queries as to the classification and differentiation of Nottingham lace 
curtains and the various grades thereof, and I beg leave to submit the following: 

First. That Nottingham lace curtains should properly be placed in the cotton 
schedule rather than Schedule J. 
' Second. That the Nottingham lace curtain industry and the Levers lace industry 
are so entirely separate and distinct, that I would emphasize the point raised in 
our brief, namely, that they should be treated absolutely separately and apart, each 
upon its own merits — the mere fact that certain curtain manufacturers nave also 
gone into the Levers lace not being permitted to confuse the situation. 

Third. That inasmuch as the consumption in this country of Nottingham lace cur- 
tains is distinctly decreasing, the consumption last year being about $8,500,000, while 
domestic capacity of output is estimated variously from twelve and a half to fifteen 
million dollars, it becomes clearly evident, first, tnat any foreign importations would 
simply displace that amount of home product, and secondly, that any decrease in 
the existing tariff on low ^ade goods would bring about such aisplacement, as is evi- 
denced from the comparison of English cost with our own, as ghown in Exhibit C 
attached to our brief, and which comparison is made with English goods obtained in 
Canada. 

75262— J— 13 ^23 
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It would, therefore, seem that no appreciable change could be made in the tariff 
ui)on Nottingham lace ciurtains without injury to the industry, unless possibly it 
might be a slight raise upon high grades, of wnich importations are made annually, 
and which, in a sense, might be regarded as a luxury. 

I would again emphasize what was so clearly established through our brief, and 
which I understood tnat you orally acknowledged, namely, that there is and has been 
in this industry genuine and bona Me competition, that there exist no contracts or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, either expressed or implied, neither have there been 
any such to my knowledge; in short, that we come witnin the modern conception of 
legitimate busmess, whether legally or economically speaking. 
. Respectfully submitted. 

J. Benjamin Dimmick, President. 

BBIEF OF MABSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago, Febmary 14j 1913. 
.Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives f Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We beg to refer to our statement on N ottingham lace curtains, covered by 
paragraph 351 of the present act, and copy of which we iuclose herewith. This state- 
ment was filed with tne clerk of your committee, but we do not find it in the printed 
record, and have taken the liberty of again drawing your attention to same. We are 
importers and domestic manufacturers of these curtains, importing only the finer 
gauges, namely, from 10 point up. 

In order to more clearly demonstrate to your committee the comparative cost to 
manufacturer in this country and England, we have selected curtains of exactly the 
same gauge and quality from our import and domestic lines, and in the inclosed state- 
ment we give a comparison of the costs to manufacturer in the country as against the 
cost to importer. 

We also filed with your committee samples of the curtains selected for your inspec- 
tion. Not bein^ importers of six and eight point curtains, we can give you only com- 
parisons of the higher gauges. The comparisons given in the inclosed statement, how- 
ever, do actually show the comparisons upon gauges from 10 point up, and upon these 
gauges the present duty does not more than equalize the difference in the cost to manu- 
facturer in this country and Great Britain. We do not desire to unnecessarily burden 
your committee, but feel that our position as both importers and domestic manufactur- 
ers places us in a position to give information to your committee not otherwise obtain- 
able. • 

An agent of the Tariff Commission made a careful investigation of our plant, of both 
our lace-curtain and our Levers-lace factories, and we believe that his report will 
undoubtedly give your committee many facts regarding both the above industries 
which may be of value. 

Respectfully, Marshall Field & Co., 

By Thomas H. Eddy. 



Washington, D. C, 

January £3, 1913. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: We respectfullv desire to call your attention to paragraph 351 of 
Schedule J of the present tariff act, providing for lace window curtains made on the 
Nottingham lace curtain machine or on the Nottingham warp machine, and com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting 5 points or spaces between 
tiie warp threads to the inch, 1 cent per square yard; when countmg more than 
5 points or spaces to the inch, one-half of 1 cent per square yard in addition for each 
such point or space to the inch in excess of 5; and in addition thereto on all the fore- 
going articles m this paragraph 20 per cent ad valorem; provided that none of the 
above articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

As manufacturers of lace.curtains (our plant is situated at Zion City, 111.) we would 
urge the retention of the present rates and method of classification, particularly the 
feature of specific duties, on the grounds that the present rate of auty practically 
equalizes the cost to manufacture in the United States as compared with Great 
Britain. 
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In support of our contention, we submit herewith comparative labor rates per 
month paid in this country and Great Britain, and covering the various steps in the 
manufacture of lace curtains. 



Curtain designing and drafting 

Reading 

Punching 

Weavers 

Mending 

J'inishing 

Warping (time-work by the month) 



Prices paid 

inUnUed 
States. 



$90 to $125 



75 to 
50 to 
75 to 
25 to 
28 to 
60 to 



95 
70 

130 
55 
45 

120 



English 
prices. 



$35 to $65 

25 to 40 

18 to 25 

50to 80 

13.50 to 20 

9 to 15 

30 to 45 



Rates in Scotland about 20 per cent less than England. 

We have also selected certain curtains made at our factory in Zion and certain 
curtains which we have imported for our wholesale jobbing business, where we could 
find close comparisons, samples of which we submit herewith. 

Below we give the comparative cost to manufacture in this coimtry as compared 
with the cost to import under the present tariff. 



Cost to manufocture in Zion, 

Cost to import 

Cost to manufacture in Zion. 

Cost to import 

Cost to manufacture in Zion 

Cost to import 

Cost to manufacture in Zion 

Cost to import . . . : 

Cost to manufacture in Zion, 
Cost to Imjwrt 



No. 



038.. 
8303. 
35411 
8202. 
032.. 
8472. 
8371. 
07... 
35940 
8462. 



Quality. 



81 

81 

90 

00 

81 

81 

108 

108 

108 

108 



Point. 



14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 



Size. 



54 by 3 
52 by 3 
54 by 3 
60 by 3 
52 by 3 
50 by 3 
50 by 3 
52 by 3 
52 by 3 
50 by 3 



Cost. 



$1.98 
2.09 
1.97 
1.95 
1.94 
2.11 
2.67 
2.48 
2.50 
2.67i 



Exhibit. 



lA. 
IB. 
2A. 
2B. 
3A. 
3B. 
4B. 
4A. 
5A. 
5B. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Marshall Field & Co. 
Thomas H. Erddy. 
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Plain woven fabrics of single jute yams, by whatever name known, 
weighing not less than six ounces per square yard and not exceeding thirty 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, nine-sixteenths 
of one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; if exceeding thirty 
and not exceeding fifty-five threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, seven-eighths of one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad 
valorem. 

BURLAPS. 



TESTIHONY OF E. V. BENJAHIir, EEPEESEITTIirO HENTE & 
CO., NEW OELEAirS, LA., ON THE SUBJECT OF BTJELAPS 
AND BAOS. 

Mr. Benjamin. I understood that I was to be heard to-morrow 
afternoon, and I have not my brief. 

I will be glad to make my oral statement and then put my brief 
in to-morrow. 

The Chairman. You may put in your brief to-morrow. 

^fr. Benjamin. Mr. Chairman, I represent Mente & Co., of New 
Orleans, manufacturers of burlap and cotton bags. 
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As manufacturers of burlap bags and imported burlap, I want to 
first refer to paragraph No. 352, to which we, as manufacturers of 
burlap, have no special preference as to whether the duty shall be 
retained or not, as there is no interest in this country that can be 

Srotected or that needs to be protected by that special duty. The 
uty on burlap as in that paragraph has existed for nearly 20 years, 
and it has never given an impetus to the manufacture of burlap in 
this country. But it is nevertheless true that free bifflap would 
interfere with the use of cotton constructions that are now being 
marketed all over the country. With the southern cotton crop 
annually increasing, these cotton bags, which are made of low-graae 
cotton, form a good outlet for that low-grade cotton. While the 
bag manufacturers of this country at large are not particularly 
interested in whether or not this duty on burlap is retained or not, 
we do believe that an article that is so widely distributed and of such 
general use would be, in its nature, a revenue producer. We think 
.this vast quantity of cotton sheeting, osnabiffgs, and other material 
that is now being used in competition with jute, should carry a tariff 
that would encourage us in producing these cotton goods throughout 
the coimtry. It is a known fact that these cotton goods made out 
of these lower grades of cotton can be sold in competition with burlap, 
if burlap is protected to the extent of at least 20 per cent; that is, a 
tax to mat extent, but they could not compete with burlap if burlap 
came into this country free. 

The clause in which the bagging men of this country are particu- 
larly interested now is section 354: "Bags of sacks made from plain 
woven fabric"; that is, bags made of burlap. The diflFerential duty 
between the burlap and tne burlap bag is the difference between 
15 per cent ad valorem and nine-sixteenths of a cent per pound on 
burlap and 15 per cent ad valorem and seven-eighths of a cent per 
pound on bags, or a total difference of five-sixteenths of a cent per 
pound between the burlap and the burlap bag. The average value of 
burlap bags is about $70 per thousand. The average weight is about 
800 poun(&, and a differential of five-dxteenths would give the manu- 
facturers in this country protection — if you wish to call it so — of 
$2.50 per thousand, on the bags, which is scarcely 3^ per cent of their 
value. It is a strange thing, and a very strong argument, to know 
that 90 per cent of the burlap bags that are imported into the United 
States are imported into the States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, notwithstanding the fact that they manufacture burlap bags 
in the penitentiary at oan Quentin, in California. Burlaps bags are 
manufactured in that penitentiary, but, notwithstanding that, 80 per 
cent of the.consumption of the State is imported. 

Ther6 is one thing, Mr. Chairman, that I tried to make very clear 
to you the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you. There seems to 
be a misunderstanding as to the use of burlap bags. Burlap bags 
are not used, generally speaking, by farmers. The farmer does not 
use the burlap bags, generally speaking. The only reason burlap 
bags are used as extensively as they are in the western States is on 
account of the lack of graia elevators, or, more importantly, that the 
grain, in passing around the Cape to go to Europe, must necessarily 
be sacked in order to prevent tne cargo from shifting and the grain 
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from beinjg heated. Wherever you go m an agricultural district you 
will never see a farmer using a burlap bag. He is equipped with a 
dozen or two of cotton seamless bags, in which he wm carry his 

1)roduct to the city; he will take thel^ags back home and they will 
ast him 15 or 20 years. In my experience I have never seen a farmer 
use a burlap bag. 

The Chairman. Burlaps are not used for cotton bagging at all, 
are they ? 

Mr. Benjamin. No. sir; it is entirely different. 

The Chairman. Wnat is cotton bagging made out of? 

Mr. Benjamin. Jute. 

The Chairman. Entirely out of jute? 

Mr. Benjamin. Entirely out of jute, Mr. Underwood. We are 
not interested in cotton bagging at all. Cotton bagging is exclu- 
sively used for cotton and bunap is used almost exclusively for 
the manufacture of bags and the wrapping of bales of merchandise. 
You will often see it on walls, instead of paper, in the form of deco- 
ration. It is printed and made into a cheap decoration of that 
kind. 

We have also in Schedule J, section 358, which, as manufacturers, 
we recommend be left as it is. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I want to ask you a question before you leave the 
subject of bags. 

You say the farmers do not put wheat or corn or rye or any of that 
kind of products into burlap bags ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Not in the burlap bags. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. What kind of bags do they put them in ? 

Mr. Benjamin. As I say, the farmers will have at home maybe 
15 or 20 cotton seamless bags 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What kind of bags ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Cotton seamless bags; bags made of cotton. They 
will carry their produce backward and forward in those bags. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. I understand that; but take the farmers of tne West. 

Mr. Benjamin. The farmers in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Indiana never use burlap bags. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I have seen carloads of bags of corn shipped out of 
different points. What kind of bags are those bags? What ma- 
terial are they made out of? They are certainly not made out of 
cotton. 

Mr. Benjamin. I will explain that to you. You will find that com 
is shipped in bulk to the elevators at the central point, but at a great 
many points in the South or southeast, for instance, in your part of 
the country, where there are no grain elevators, the grain men at 
Cairo, St. Louis, or perhaps Cincinnati and Nashville, will sack the 
com in burlap bags and it is shipped down to these southeastern 
points 

Mr. Kitchen. And bran? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes; bran. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And peanuts ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. They use nothing but burlap bags for peanuts ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, burlap bags. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. Do not the farmers ship their cotton seed to the oil 
mills frequently in burlap bags ? 

Mr. Benjamin. No; they did that 20 years ago, but they do not 
do that any more. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. They sometime ship it that way in my country. 

Mr. Benjamin. In bags ? 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Yes; in bags, to the oil mills. 

Mr. Benjamin. It has been many years since I have seen a sack 
used for cotton seed. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Do not the oil mills use these burlap bags in 
shipments of cotton and meal? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes. 

Mr. Kitchen. That is one of the largest uses to which they are put. 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I knew they did not use cotton bags for those articles 
that I have enumerated. 

Mr. Benjamin. The farmer does not use the biu*lap bags. The bur- 
lap bag is used to a great extent by manufacturers, such as flour 
mdlers, salt mines, and fertilizer manufacturers, and anyivhere that 
bags are used for shipping the products of the manufacturer. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. There are just two kinds of bags used generally for 
those purposes, either cotton or burlap ? 

Mr. Benjamin. You mean for shipping ? 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I mean for those pm*poses. 

Mr. Benjamin. For shipping they use almost exclusive jute burlap, 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Is there any other material that they make bags out 
of for those purposes, except cotton or burlap ? 

Mr. Benjamin. No, just cotton and burlap. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I have seen a great many articles shipped in bags. I 
knew they were not cotton bags, so they must have been burlap bags. 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes. The burlap is used almost exclusively for 
the shipment of manufactured articles. In this section 358 of 
Schedule J: 

All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all manufactures of flax, hemp, ramie, 
or other vegetable fiber, or of which these substances or any of them is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this section, forty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

I wish to say that that section at that time was provided to give 
special protection to manufactures of burlap, hemp, and other fibers, 
such as printed and stained material and stamped material, and 
articles made of fine texture, and so on, which now come into this 
country and which are so strongly competitive with our cotton 
schedule. 

Referring to Schedule J, for a moment, you will notice that in my 
brief I make a suggestion that is giving the importers of bagging a 
great deal of trouble. We import into this country from fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand tons of old bagging. This old bagging was 
imported mainly for use in paper mills in this country. Tnis wood 
pulp is now used more commonly. The manufacturers of paper do 
not use this old bagging, and in recent vears this old bagging nas been 
imported here and is torn apart, shredded, and used for the upholster- 
ing of collar pads and furniture, and a great deal of this material also 
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Sicked out and sorted and again sold as a covering for cotton. There 
as been a great deal of difficulty between the importers and the 
Government simply because there was no special provision made in 
the tariflp regarding the classification of that material. It could not 
carry the rate that was applied on new bagging, which was six-tenths 
of a cent per square yard; the material could not be measured and 
the Government gave it a classification under Schedule N, in para- 

fraph 479, as waste, not specially provided for in this section, with a 
uty of 10 per cent ad valorem. This language is rather ambiguous 
and I do not believe there has been more cases in any department of 
the Custom House appealed to the board of appraisers more than on 
this same classification. 

The Chairman. I suppose it got in there through the Treasury 
ruling. 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, to facilitate. We have, therefore, provided a 
special paragraph and we would ask you gentlemen to put into 
Schedule J, lor bagging and gunny ^loth — that is, old bagging and 
gunny cloth, suitable for covering cotton, 10 per cent, ad valorem 
with a recommendation that should you put oagging for covering 
cotton on the free list, that you will put this grade of material on the 
free list as well. 

The Chairman. Old bagging and gunny cloth? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes. You will find that in my brief. I think that 
will do A great deal to facilitate the importation of this material, if a 
special provision were made. I think: it would be very desirable 
for the Treasury Department as well. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I see that a great amount of burlap, not exceeding 
30 threads to the square inch, is imported into this country. 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. About $25,000,000 worth? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What is most of that used for? 

Mr. Benjamin. Most of it is used for burlap bags, and the next great- 
est quantity is used for wrapping cotton goods and bales of material. 

Afc. KiTCHiN. Is much oi it used to put on walls ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, sir; a world of it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. About what per cent of it would you suppose is used 
on walls? 

Mr. Benjamin. I would say perhaps 5 per cent. It is a new 
industry in this country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Five per cent of the imports ? 

Mr. Benjamin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And the other 95 per cent is used for what ? 

Mr. Benjamin. It is an industry, Mr. Kitchin, for which this clause 
was provided in that paragraph, in order to encourage that business 
in this country; and it is growing very nicely. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. What I want to Know is is burlap that is used on the 
walls the same kind and quality of material that is used for bags, 
except that it is stained or printed ? 

Mr. Benjamin. It is the same grade of material, only a bit better in 
quality, but it is stamped, stained, and so forth. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. It costs but little more in the finished state than in the 
raw state ? 

Mr. Benjamin. There is very little difference; not a difference of 
more than 5 per cent in the actual value. 

The Chairman. That is all, Mr. Benjamin. 

Brief of Mente & Go. 

BURLAPS. 

New Orleans, La., January 22, 191S, 
The Wats and Means Gohhittee, 

HoiLse of Representatives y Washington, 2). C. 

Gentlemen: I represent the firm of Mente & Co., of the city of New Orleans, La., 
manufacturers of burlap bags and cotton bags and importers of burlaps, burlap bags, 
and old bagging. Busmess established since the year of 1886, with ractories at New 
Orleans, La., and Boston, Mass. 

Schedule J, paragraph 352, reading as follows: 

''Plain woven fabrics of single jute yuns, by whatever name known, weighing not 
less than six ounces per square yard, and not exceeding thirty threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and fiUm^, nine-sixteenths of one cent per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem; if exceedmg thirty and not exceeding fiity-nve threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths of one cent per pound and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem." 

We recommend this paragraph remain as it is. 

Burlap is made of jute and chiefly in Calcutta, India, and Dxmdee, Scotland. Bur- 
lap is not made in the United States. 

Imports into the United States are about 700,000,000 yards per annum — about 
600,000,000 from India and about 100,000,000 from Scotland. 

Qiiefly used in this country for wrapping purposes and for the manufacture of ba^gs, 
and largely used in the construction of manufactured axticles; also is used, by being 
printed and stained, for the decoration of walls. 

Burlap is at all times keenly competitive with cotton sheetings, drills, and osna- 
burgs. Two hundred million cotton bags are made annually for flour, cement, seeds, 
etc., which could be and would be displaced by any material reduction in the duty 
of burlap. The general use of cotton material for bag use and for baling use is con- 
tinually growing and will reach very large proportions when cotton becomes more 
normal in price. It is the lower grades of cotton which are used for making sheetings 
for these pujrposes, and at all times is a very reliable outlet for these low grades of 
cotton. This is a great advantage to the cotton grower and gives a market for the low 
grades of cotton, which heretofore have brought very low prices in comparison with 
the better grades. 

Schedule J, paragraph 354, reading as follows: 

"Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yams, not dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceeding thirty threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths of one cent per pound and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem." 

We recommend this paragraph be changed to read as follows: 

**Bag8 or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yams, not dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleachec'. and not exceeding thirty threaas to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, one cent per pound and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem." 

There seems to be a general misunderstanding regarding the use of burlap bags. 
Outside the States of California, Oregon, and WaSiington the farmers throughout me 
country use very few burlap bags. The entire consumption of burlap bags by farmers 
outside of the States and throughout the entire country is, in my opinion, less than 
5 per cent of the total number oif burlap bags made in this country, i. e., 450,000^000 
bags annually, and I am safe in saying not 5 per cent of the grain crop of the United 
States is sacked. 

Burlap ba^s are used for the packing of flour, chop, bran, and grain; by the oil mills 
for the packmg of oil cake and meal; by fertilizer factories for the shipment of ferti- 
lizer; by cement factories, salt manufacturers, and for the general shipment of a vast 
number of manufactm*ed articles. 
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The differential duty at present between burlap and burlap bags is five-sixteenths 
of 1 cent per pound. The average weight of burlap bags is about 800 pounds per 1,000 
bags. The average cost value is, in a normal market, $70 per 1,000 bags. The differ- 
ential duty is, therefore, five-sixteenths of 1 cent on 800 pounds, equaling |2.50 per 
1,000 bags of .value of $70 per 1,000 bags, or about 3i per cent. 

There are at present nearly 40,000,000 burlap bags imported into the United States, 
mostly into California. Oregon, and Washington. These bags are made in Calcutta. 
Much importance has been given to the daily outturn of an India operative as against 
an operative in this coimtry. Burlap bags are made, in the mam, by machmery, 
requuring very little skilled labor, and any operative can become expert in the mak- 
ing of burlap bags with 60 days' experience. 

Average wages per day of 10 hours in this country: 

Cutter $1. 75 

Sewer 1. 25 

Turner 85 

Baler 1.50 

It would be superfluous to compare these rates with the rates which are paid in 
India, where the working time is 13i hours per day. 

The present duty of about $2.50 per thousand bags above the duty of the same 
yardage of burlap, is not enough to protect the American operative against India 
competition, and by making the above change it would increase this differential 
duty one-eighth of a cent per pound, which is equal to about $1 per thousand bags 
more, and would give us a differential duty above the cloth of $3.50 per thousand 
bags. This change in the tariff would decrease the import of burlap-made-bags, 
and would relatively increase the import of burlap to be manufactured into bags 
in the United States, instead of India. 

Schedule J, paragraph 358, reading as follows: 

"All woven articles, finished, or unfinished, and all manufactures of flax, hemp, 
ramie, or other vegetable fiber or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this section, forty- 
five per centimi ad valorem.*' 

We recommend this paragraph remain as it is. 

This paragraph was especially provided for to cover woven articles made of flax, 
hemp, ramie, jute, and other vegetable fibers, such as highly finished cloth made of 
flax, and jute, and which in construction are of high class, and would come in direct 
conflict with material of cotton construction, such as braids, bands, mats, and pads. 
It also was intended to provide against woven articles of jute, Buch as dyed, stamped 
and colored burlap, which is largely used for the decorating of walls, for hangings, 
curtains, tents, and awnings, and which are extremely competitive with cotton material 
used for the same purpose. ^ 

WHY BURLAP AND BURLAP BAGS SHOULD CARRY A DUTY. 

Burlap is not manufactured in the United States; therefore there is no industry of 
tiiis nature in the United States to protect. 

The general use of burlap and burlap bags is well distributed throughout the coim- 
try by manufacturers, shippers, and exporters, and are not generalljr used by farmers 
or by the laboring classes, and is, therefore, a reasonable proposition for "tariff for 
revenue only," and we believe further, the general use of cotton sheetings, osnaburgs 
and twills, as well as bags made of these articles, will rapidly increase u burlap and 
burlap bags are kept under the rates of duty as indicated in this brief. 

Mente & Co., 

E. V. Benjamin, 0/ the firm. 

TESTIMONY OF W. H. BOWKEE ON BEHALF OF THE BOWKEE 

FEETILIZEE CO., OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Bowker was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. Bowker. Gentlemen, I am president of the Bowker Fertilizer 
Go., of Boston, and I am here askm^ for free burlaps to be used in 
packing fertilizers, and they come under Schedule J, section 352. 
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The fertilizer industry was built up on a free-trade basis. It asks 
for no protection. All fertilizers, manufactured and raw, are on the 
free hst, but the containers or bags made from burlaps are taxed, 
except those carrying goods which are imported, and these, along- 
with the contents, are duty free. This is not a large item and it is 
hardly worth considering, except as showing an inconsistency. 

Practically all bags for packmg fertilizers are made from burlaps 
imported from Calcutta, Bombay, or Dundee, and have been for 
many years. 

Mr. Harbiqon. Mr. Bowker, may I interrupt you a moment ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. For what other purposes than to contain fertilizers 
are burlap bags used? 

Mr. Bowker. They are used for grain, and salt, and a great many 
things. 

Mr. Harrison. You ask that only those that are used for fertilizers 
should come in free ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. I address myself to that because that is 
particularly what interests the fertilizer industry. 

Mr. Harrison. How would we be able to follow a bag through the 
customhouse and find out that it was to be used only in the fertilizer 
industry? 

Mr, Bowker. Then, you might have to include all the bags in this 
section 352. 

Mr. Harrison. Would that not be a difficult thing ? 

Mr. Bowker. It might be a difficult thing. 

Mr. Harrison. And would it not be a mfficult thing to give up 
$6,000,000 revenue ? 

Mr. Bowker. Does it amount to $6,000,000 revenue ? 

The Chairman. $5,986,000. 

Mr. Bowker. That is up to you, sir. Practically all bags used for 
packing fertilizers are made from burlaps, imported from Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Dundee, and have been for many years. In all that time 
the duty on burlaps has not stimulated the manufacture of burlaps 
for this purpose in this country, for reasons with which you are 
familiar. Tnus, the duty, while nominally protective, is in effect a 
duty for revenue only., 

Mr. Peters. As I understand you, Mr. Bowker, there are practi- 
cally no burlaps manufactured for this purpose ? 

Mr. Bowker. There are practically none manufactured in this 
country for that purpose, nor have there been for the 60 years since 
the fertilizer industry has been going on. 

Mr. Peters. Are you able to give us the amount of the importa- 
tions of burlaps to which you have referred, as compared with the 
total importations under schedule No. 352 ? 

Mr. Bowker. I have not those statistics from the statistical 
department, but I think the chairman has them for those coming in 
class 3 as $5,986,000. That is the revenue. 

Mr. Peters. Yes; that is the whole section. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes. I tried to get it for all purposes, but they did 
not have it divided. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 
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Mr. BowKER. The 1910 census gives the total tonnage of fertilizers 
produced in this country for 1909 as 5,240,164 tons. It is safe to 
assume that it amounted to 6,000,000 tons in 1912. Some part of 
this, however, was distributed in bulk or in secondhand bags; but 
assuming that 5,000,000 tons were delivered in new bags last year^ 
and that haK of it was packed in 100-pound bags and the remaming 
half in 200-pound bags, it required 75,000,000 bags, or approximately 
93,000,000 yards of Durlaps for this purpose, and practically every 
yard of it was imported from Calcutta or Bombay. 

The kind of burlaps used for packing fertilizers is 10 and 10^ ounce^ 
40 inches wide, and pays a specific duty of nine-sixteenths cent per 
pound plus 15 per cent as ad valorem duty. The present market 
price of this kind of burlaps is about 6^ cents per yard. Thus the 
duty upon the 100-pound package amounts approximately to 0.0124 
cent and on the 200-pouna package to 0.0168 cent per bag. 

Or to put it another way, the dutv adds approxunately 25 cents 
per ton to each ton of fertilizer packed in 100-pound bags and 17 
cents per ton to each ton in 200-pound bags. Thus, the total tax 
on the 5,000,000 tons, assuming that it is packed half in 100-pound 
bags and half in 200-pound bags, amounts approximately to 20 cents 
per ton or $1,000,000 annually. 

Will the farmer get the benefit of this reduction if the duty is 
removed on fertilizer burlaps? We answer yes, for it is as much a 
part of the cost of the fertilizer as the raw materials, labor, or any 
other item which enters into the cost. Everjr cent saved in the 
cost of manufacture and packing bears its relative saving in cost to 
the consumer. 

Products of jute which concern the farmer: The products of iute 
which particularly concern the farmer are binder twine, whicn is 
now admitted free, cotton bagging for baling cotton, and burlaps 
for packing fertilizers. If it is desirable to admit binder twine free, 
then it is equally desirable to admit free burlaps for baling cotton 
and for bagging fertilizers. We are not pleading here for free made- 
up bags, but only for free burlaps for the above purposes. The 
manufacturers of bags in this country are entitled to protection to 
the extent of a competitive duty suflicient to cover the extra cost of 
labor in this country. 

In all tariff legislation this country has always stood for the prin- 
ciple of free plant food, and therefore it seems logical that the bur- 
laps which are used for packing it should likewise be admitted duty 
free, especiallv since practically every yard of this kind of burlaps is 
imported. Moreover, it is not likely to be produced in this country 
in competition with the cheap labor of India. 

If the duty on fertilizer burlaps fostered the growing of jute and 
the manufacture of coarse burlaps in this country, its retention m ight 
be justified, but since it amounts to a duty for revenue only, it ia 
questionable if it should be continued since it adds approximately 20 
cents a ton to the cost of fertilizers, which now bear no other duty. 

If it is wise economy to admit all forms of plant food free — and all 
civilized coimtries except Canada agree that it is — it would seem 
equally wise to admit free the material necessary for making the con- 
tainer for shipping it. 
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Addenda: The average cost of standard burlaps used for fertilizer 
sacks — goods weighing lOJ ounces per linear yard 40 inches wide — 
delivered on contract at United States ports from October, 1912, to 
January, 1913, for the fertilizer manufactiu'ers' requirements for the 
spring season of 1913, may conservatively be taken at 6i cents per yard. 
This IS made up of cost f. o. b. Calcutta, 5 cents, freight 0.003 cent, 
insurance 0.0003 cent, banking charges 0.0005 cent, and duty 0.0112 
cent. The '^spof price to-day for the same goods is approximately 
8i cent per yard. 

Assuming for determination of duty that the average f. o. b. 
Calcutta price above mentioned has been the same as the average 
f. o. b. Calcutta price at the time contracts were made, thus the f! o. b. 
Calcutta price to correspond to a duty-paid United States landed 
price of 6i cents per yard for 40-inch lOJ-oimce buriaps would be 5 
cents per yard. 

Fifteen per cent ad valorem on 5 cents is 0.75 cent; nine-sixteenths 
cent per poimd specific duty on 1 yard 40-inch lOJ-ounce is 0.37 cent; 
total duty, 1.12 cents. 

A 100-pound fertilizer sack requires of 40-inch goods 1^ linear yards, 
which at 6i cents per yard is 7.22 cents; cost of making and printing 
$5 ner 1,000, 0.5 cent; cost of 100-pound bag is 7.72 cents. 

C5ost per ton of fertilizer, 20 bags, at 7.72 cents is $1.54. 

A 200-pound fertilizer sack requires of 40-inch goods 1^ linear yards, 
which at 6i cents per yard is 9.75 cents • cost of makmg and print- 
ing $5 per 1,000, 0.5 cent; total cost of bag, 10.25 cents. 

Cost per ton of fertilizer, 10 bags, at 10.25 cents, is $1,025. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Bowker, let me ask you a question. 

Mr. BowKEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You are asking for free raw materials for the ihaking 
of these bags. 

Mr. Bowker. Yes. 

Mr. Fordney. In which you put fertilizer ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney. What is the average size of the bag in which fer- 
tilizer is put ? 

Mr. Bowker. They are practically all put up in 100-pound pack- 
ages, 167-pound packages, and 200-pound packages. 

Mr. Fordney. From 100 pounds up? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; but the usual size is 100 pounds or 200 pounds. 

Mr. Fordney. What does a hundred pounds of the average com- 
mercial fertilizer sell for ? 

Mr. Bowker. That depends entirely upon the grade. There are 
grades selling as low as $12, such as acid phosphate. 

Mr. Fordney. $12 per ton? 

Mr. Bowker. $12 per ton. Then there are grades for tobacco and 
for trucking purposes that are selling as high as $50 a ton. 

Mr. Fordney. Is that the wholesale price ? 

Mr. Bowker. No; I am speaking generally of the consumer's price. 
I have some figures here wnich snow that the 100-pound bags cost 
7.72 cents, and that it costs to pack a ton of fertilizer in 100-pouad 
bags $1.54. 

Mr. Fordney. That -s the value of the bags to the manufacturer 1 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; that is what they cost us. 
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Mr. FospN^BT. Seven cents a bag ? 

Mf. BowKfis. Yes; on the present market — that is based on the 
market of Calcutta. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you know what proportion of that cost is raw 
material ? 

Mr. BowKps. That depends entirely upon the contents of the bag. 
If it is acid phosphate in 100-pound bags, it costs $1 .54, packed. On 
a ton of acia phosphate that would be 13 per cent. 

Mr. FoBDJiTEY. What I was tiring to get at is how much would it 
redyce the value of tlie bag of tne price the farmer pays for a ton of 
fertilizer ? 

Mr. BoWKBJi. Twenty-five cents a ton if packed in 100-pound bags; 
17 cents a ton if in 200-pound bags. ^ 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you think the consumer would get the benefit of 
that? 

Mr. BowKEE. Eventually, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. That is all. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

TESTIHOST OF J. J. GVLBEBTSOV. 

Thi witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Mr. CuLBEBiTSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the figures that I 
propose to present here may be in some instances only approximate. 

We desire to present to your honor9,ble body the followmg. 

Mr. Long worth. This is what paragraph ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. This is para^aph 352. 

We ask consideration of your coxjunittee in the matter of the present 
duty on burlap or jute fabrics which enter into the n^anufacture of 
ba^ and on jute or burlap bags used for cake, meal^ and hulls, which 
under paragraphs 362 and 354 have a duty equal to 23 per cent 
ad valorem. Inasmuch as in our business and those allied thereto 
there is used about 80,000,000 sacks for cake, meal, and fertilizer, 
the duty on each being equivalent to about 1.4 cents, this would 
equal over $1,000,000. 

The claim that the free entry of burlap or jute fabric and free entry 
for bags would interfere with the manufacture of cotton bags such 
has not been borne out by the facts, as such has been tried on mea) 
and cake containers, but are not suitable, not being sufiiciently strong 
and easily torn, the rents eflFecting an easy escape of the contents, 
but in the case of burlap such is not the case. 

Cotton bags for cement do not come in competition with burlap or 
jute bags for the same purpose, because of the fact that the burlap 
or jute will not hold such, on account of the fin^eness to which the 
article is bolted. Burlap or jute bags for sych could be sold for 6 
cents, while cotton bae:s cost 10 cents each. We therefore do not 
think that a substantisd reduction f>f duty on burlap and jute fabrics 
for bags, as enumerated above, will in any way interfere with the 
American manufacture of cotton bags, but would prove to be a boon 
to the manufacturers and users of such for the purposes named. 

Under paragraph 355 of the tariff act of 1909 the duty on bagging 
for cotton is six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard, which tax has been 
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in effect for the past 16 years. This would equal 4.2 cents per bale 
of cotton and linters, which, on a basis of last year's crop, would 
amount to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. This article 
bears to the southern farmer the same relation to his products as 
binder twine bears to his brother in the North and West, which article 
has been entered free of duty under the acts of 1897 and 1909. We 
therefore think it unjust to the southern farmer to tax an article that 
to him is used for a similar purpose as to his products as that used by 
northern and western farmers, in which the latter has the benefit of 
no tax. We therefore ask that bagging for cotton be placed on the 
free Ust. 

I have very little to say, gentlemen, on these bags for iise for cot- 
tonseed-oil mills, except that any reduction in duty would redound 
to the benefit of the industry; that the American manufacturer takes 
the cloth — that is, the jute bagging — and manufactures it into the 
material that we use; so that any reduction in that line would be a 
benefit to us. 

The proposition to get relief on cotton bagging is something, of 
course, that aflFects every interest in the South. It is a tax on a prod- 
uct that has been taxed, as I say, for the past 16 years, and we think 
that there has been some partiality shown in a continuance of tJiat 
tax, inasmuch as the western farmer has had advantages shown to 
him under this same act, and we therefore ask you gentfemen to con- 
sider the suggestions made, with a view of such relief. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do I understand that you are asking for a lower 
rate of duty on your raw material ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Are you speaking now of bags or cotton bagging ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. On jute, I understand you to say. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Oh, jute, I understand, comes in free. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You spoke first of paragraph 352 ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Yes. That was for material that is used in 
making bags for cottonseed products. 

Mr. PoRDNEY. Out of what ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Out of the cloth that is imported from India and 
•elsewhere. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Cotton ? 

Mr. CULBERTSON. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Jute ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Made from jute. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What rate of duty have you on your finished product ? 

Mr. CULBERTSON. Bags ? 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Yes; whatever product you make. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. On bags I think it is equivalent to about 23 
per cent. I think there is a specific 

Mr. FoRDNEY (interposing). So that you want a lower rate of duty 
on the article out of which you make bags ? Is that right ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. That is what we ask, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Do you ask for any lower rate of duty on bags ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. There are so few imported that it is not a vital 
question with us. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Then you do not care whether the duty remains 
or is taken off ? 
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Mr. CuLBEjiTSON. Practically all of the bags we use come from 
American manufacturers, made out of this imported material. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I know. Now, do you want to have the duty 
removed from bags, such as you make ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. We certainly would, to be consistent, if we ask 
for the reduction of duty on the material that enters into the manu- 
facture of these bags. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Have you filed a brief ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. No, sir; we have not because we understand — 
I have been under the impression that there have been but few bags 
of that material imported for our purpose. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You did not mention that you wanted the duty 
removed from the finished product. What I want jon to understand 
is that in the arrangement of the new tariff law, if the duty is re- 
moved or lowered on your raw material, you are willing to nave it 
removed or lowered on your finished product t 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Most assuredly. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. All right. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I Want to say, though, in connection with that, 
that in our own particular business almost all of the bags that we use 
are of Ajnerican manufacture, made out of this imported cloth. 
There are some bags, however, what we call second-hand ba^, which 
are used "f or wheat and grain, on which a duty, of course, is m effect. 
I do not know to what degree those are used, but that would natu- 
rally affect the whole proposition, and that carries with it practically 
the same rate of duty as tne material from which these bags are made 
that we use in our particular business. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Let me ask you: I am not sure that I under- 
stand you. Is your finished product that which is named in para- 
fi^raph 354; that is to say, bags or sacks made from plain woven 
fabrics, etc. ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I would take it it was ; yes, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. That is your finished product ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Ycs, sir; I would take it it was. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. You are recommending only a reduction in the 
duties in para^aph 352. which, I take it, is the raw material from 
which your finished product is made. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Well, I think so. But, as I explained and what 
I wanted to say is this, that all the bags that we use in our particular 
line of business are practically made in this country from this 
imported cloth. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Bagging ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Bagging. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. Such bagging as is denominated in paragraph 

355? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Paragraph 352. 

Outside of that we use, as I say, second-hand bags, on which, of 
course, we would like a reduction of duty, to be consistent with our 
request for a reduction in the raw material. While we have not 
incorporated it here, I would take it for granted it would follow, 
because it practically carries the same rate ad valprem. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. The two paragraphs are very different, so far as 
the revenue is concerned. Under paragraph 352 there are not very 
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many importations, but under paragraph 354 there are very large 
importations. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. It is just possible that it is under that where the 
importations amount to something like three hundred or four hun- 
dred miUion pounds of material for bags. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. You are not a manufacturer of bags ? 

Mr. CuLBBBTSON. No, sir; we are users. - 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Mr. Longworth is under the impression that you are 
manufacturing bags. 

Mr. Longworth. I asked him a moment ago whether his finished 
product of bags was under paragraph 354, and he said, "Yes." 

Mr. CuLBBRTSON. We are not manufacturers of bags; we are users 
of them. 

Mr. FoRDNBY. Then, you do not care if the whole business goes on 
tlie free list, do you ? 

Mr. CuLBERTsoN. We would be very glad indeed if they should 
go. When you spoke of products, I thought you said cottonseed 
meal. 

Mr. Longworth. I asked you the question because I did not 
understand what you were driving at. I asked you whether your 
finished product was that product described in paragraph 354, and 
you said yes. 

Mr. Culbbrtson. I thought you said the finished product; not 
our finished prodct. 

Mr. Longworth. Just what is your business ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. Cottonseed manufacturers, cottonseed products. 

Mr. Longworth. You use these bags ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. We use these bags in packing our products. 

Mr. Longworth. But you do not make oags ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. Oh, no; we have no interest in them except to 
get them at a reduced cost. 

Mr. Payne. Do you buy bags for cotton seed ? What is your rela- 
tion to this industry ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. For cottonseed products. 

Mr. Payne. For the products of cotton seed ? It is not cotton 
bagging that you are after; it is the bags, is it; or is it both? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. Both. 

Mr. Payne. And I understood you to say something about bags 
in the interest of the western farmer. 

Mr. Culbebtson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Payne. Then I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Culbebtson. In the interest of the southern farmer. Of 
course we would hke to see the western farmer prosper, but our inter- 
est lies directly in the southern farmer. 

Mr. Payne. Did you not ask to have grain bags put on the free list ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. No. 

Mr. Payne. Simply your cottonseed bags? 

Mr. Culbebtson. That is all we are directly interested in, sir. 

Mr. Payne. When you get to the cotton oil, you put it in what 
kind of a container ? 

Mr. Culbbrtson. The bag that I have referred to in this 

Mr. Payne. No; but your oils. What kind of a container do you 
put that in? 
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Mr. CULBEBTSON. OH ) 

Mr. Payne. Cottonseed oil, yes. You crush cotton seed, don't 
you? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Payne. Do you make any oil ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Ycs, sir; we certainly do. 

Mr. Payne. What do you put it up in i 

Mr. CuLBEBTsoN. We put it up in tank cars, and barrels, and so on. 

Mr. Payne. You do not put it up in cans or barrels ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Some of the refineries do; yes. 

Mr. Payne. Have you looked after the duty on barrels or cans^ 

Mr. Culbeetson. 1 think the refineries have taken those up. 

Mr. Payne. I think you ought to tell this committee about that. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I think the refinery has taken care of that part 
of it. 

Mr. Payne. You want those on the free list ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. If you gentlemen choose to put them on we 
won't object. 

Mr. Payne. You would like to have it, would you not? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. We certainly would. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. How many men do you employ ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. When you say '^we" do you mean the industry I 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. No. 

Mr. Payne. I thought you had overlooked that. I want you to 
suggest it. 

Mi. CuLBEBTSON. Oh, no. I have foimd this, that if we do not 
ask for what we want we never get it, and especially a man from the 
South.- 

Mr. Payne. Everything else you use in the process of your manu- 
facture is on the dutiable list? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I will try and find out, sir, for you, and let you 
know. 

Mr. Payne. I am asking this for your benefit. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. LoNGWOBTH. I would like to have an answer to my question, 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Yes, sir. I am representing, sir, the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers' Association. 

Mr. Hill. What is that, an incorporated company ? 

Mr. CuLBERTsoN. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. What is the character of the association ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. The character ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. It is an association of manufacturers to protect 
their interests in just such things as this. 

Mr. Hill. What are the things ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Interstate legislation in the application of rules 
for business, and those things that are necessary for a well-ordered 
business. ^ 

Mr. Hill. Is it a purelv voluntary association ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hill. With headquarters and central offices, and so forth, like 
other farmers' associations ? 

75262-nJ— 13 24 
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Mr. CuLBEBTSON. OuT president lives in north Alfli)ainA, and our 
•eor^tarf MveB m Texas. 

Mr. Hill. Do you take any action whatever in regard to the fixing 
ef prices? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Absolutely not. Those things are not considered. 

Mr. Hill. The important reature, then, of the association is not 
given any attention ? 
. Mr. C^VBWKBMON. The wliioh ? 

Mr. Hill. The impoFtant feature of the business is not given 
attention by this association ? 

Mf. CuLBSSBfTSON. What is that, sir? 

Mr. HiLiw. The fixing of prices. 
. Mr. CtTLBEBTSON. The fixing of prices ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. Do you ever establish prices at which you 
buy cotton seed ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. We do not. 

Mr. Hnx. Do you come in competition with the American Cotton 
on Co. ? 

Mr. CiTLBifiSTSON. We certainly do. Are you trying to prove a 
trust now, sir ? 

Mr. Hill. I am not trying to prove anything. I want to prove the 
facts. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I do not know that that is germane to this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hill. Do you have any machinery for fixing prices of your 
product after you get it manufactured ? 

Mr. CuLBBBTSON. We have not. 

Mr. Hill. What is the purpose, then, of the organization; just to 
look after legislation in the various States and before Congress ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. To adopt rules governing the sale of products, to 
^ve arbitrations or committees for the settlement of differences in 
the matter of sale. 

Mr. Hill. Differences in what respect I Differences between whom ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Between a buyer and seller in sales of the prod- 
ucts, and that machinery that is usually used in organizations and 
Sfl»ociations of that sort. 

Mr. Hill. How extensive is this association ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. It extends all over the South. 

Mr. Hill. How many members ? 

Mr. Cui.BEBTflON. We have, I think, about 400 mills. 

Mr. Hill. About 400 mills ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Hill. A big combination, isn't it ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. No, sir; it is not a combination. It is an 
association. 

Mr. Hill. Each mill is represented in the association ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. It is. 

Mr. Hill. And they have a common ^ction of officers ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Thej have their conventions each year; go over 
their rules and their business, of which we have a record, and elect 
Hmr officers. 

Mr. Hill. There is nothing done whatever with r^ard to the 
fixing of prices there by this association ? 
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Mr. COTJWatT«ON. Absolutely not; absoliitely not. 

Mr. Hill. I Am venr glad to hear that, sir. 

Mr. Lo?fowoRfH. I ou, yourself are -a manufacturer ? 

Mi*. CuLBEBTsow. I am engaged in that business; yes. 

Mr, LoMWroRTH. You own a mill I 

Mr. CxTLBBieteoN. Yes, sir; I am interested in several. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. How many men do you wo^k ? 

Mr. Ctn^BERTsoK^. The mills that I am connected with ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Yes. 

M>. CuLBRRTSON. I wouM say about 460 to 500. 

Mr. LoNTGWORTif. It is a large industry ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. A large industry; yes. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any setting of products through agents of this 
^association ? I mean do the individual members of the association 
sell their products each one by himself in a competitive market, or 
is it combined and sold through you or through tne secretary of this 
interstate association ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. No, sir. The products are sold the way all other 
pft>duct6 are sold; that is, to the buyers in various parts of this and 
other countries, and not throu^ any combination whatsoever. 

Mr. Hill. I want to find out whether it is an association similar 
to that of the Citrus Fruit Association of California. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Oh, no; I wish we could get up something of that 
«ort. 

Mr. Hill. You are entirely at Uberty to sell the product of your 
mills anywhere you please, at any price you please, and to buy your 
raw materials at an price you please and anywhere you please, with- 
out rrference to any of the other members of this association I 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Hill. That is just what I want to know. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Absolutely so. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Mr. Culbertson, you say you manufacture cotton wl 
and other products from the cotton seed ? 

Mr. Culbertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. le not everylMng that you manufacture on ihe free 
Ittt? 

Mr. Culbertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kjtchin. Is your oil on the free list, and everjrthing you manu- 
facture ? EverytMng you sell is on the free Ifet, is it not f 

Mr. Culbertson. rractically so. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. WelL it is. 

Mr. Culbertson, Cotton seed is entered free; cottonseed oil comes 
in free. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Cottonseed meal is free? 

Mr. Culbertson. Furthermore, if you will permit me, while it is 
a new subject, perhaps, and does not come under this head, yet it 
opens up such a wide field that I can not refrain, if you gentlemen 
will give me time, to just say a few words on these matters that I 
have in mind, with reference to our industry and the injustice of the 
present condition of things. 

In speaking of oil — and we have already presented to your honorable 
committee a brief on that particular subject, and I appeared a few 
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days ago on it, to show the inconsistencies of certain things in- con-' 
nection with our particular business, the matter of soy beans, which 
are now grown in the Orient in very lai^e quantities, and which take 
to-day a duty of 45 cents a bushel, which is practically prohibitive^ 
and we can not use it in this country. The soy-bean oil company can 
import under such conditions that the American manufacturer can 
not, in the natural order of things, manufacture it, 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If they are gomg to be put into baked beans, we 
want to keep them out. 

Mr. CuLBEBTsoN. That is for the Eastern people to say, not for us. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You make products from this cotton seed ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. We do. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Cottonseed oil is the main product, and you get 
your by-products, your linters, and your cottonseed hulk, and then 
the main by-product is cottonseed meal ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. All of which are on the free list? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. KiTOHiN. And in 1910 over 15,000,000 pounds of cottonseed 
oil came into this country in competition with your oil ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Ycs, sir; I take those figures from you. 

Mr. KiTOHiN. I have the statistics before me here. Everything 
you buy, your machinery, your belts, all of your equipment, even 
things like camel's-hair and everything that is purchased by your in- 
dustry is highly protected, is it not ? * 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. As a rule. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Do you know of anything that you buy that goea 
into your equipment or into your plant or into the articles that you 
must have in order to operate your plant that is not taxed ? Can you 
recall anything? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I do not know of a thing, except we get free air 
in our automobile tires that we use in connection with our business. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And air and water are the only things you get free ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Air and water; that is right. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. You are simply asking this conmiittee to put bags, 
in which you wrap up your cottonseed meal to sell to the market, on 
this free list? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Yes. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. That is used by the farmers mostly as fertilizer and 
in great quantities to feed cattle ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. KliTCHiN. And you are asking this conmiittee, in view of the 
tax upon everything that you use, to put on the free list or relieve 
you of a little tariff on bags ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. That is our position. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. You can see that the Representative is against 
you. 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I cau readily see that. That is the reason I want 
to address him. 

If you will pardon me, I want to finish my point relative to soya 
beans. 

The Chairman. Mr. Culbertson, your time is up. 
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Mr. KrrcHiN. I would like to hear him on soya beans. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Inasmuch as these beans have been injected in 
this, which is a foreign proposition, but my brothers are particularly 
interested in it, I just want to show you where we stand on that 
particular subject. 

As I said, the duty on soy beans is 45 cents a bushel. Soya-bean oil 
is imported from the Orient. There was imported last year about 
from 80,000 to 100,000 bushels of soy beans grown in the Orient. 

Mr. Harrison. They were ^own in Texas, were they not, origi- 
nally ? Did they not start an mdustry of soya beans down there ? 

Mr. CuLBBRTsoN. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Harrison. They are grown in Georgia, now? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Only to the extent of providing the fertilizing 
agents to the soil, the same as cowpeas. Tney are not used for the 
pun)ose of producing a product to manufacture oil. 

Mr. Harrison. There is no oil manufactured in this country? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. The trouble, is we have got a prohibitive duty. 
The foreign countries have these beans entered free. They produced 
this oil that they send over to our country, and these countries that 
to-day are exporting into our country are tne very countries that are 
placing almost prohibitive duties against cottonseed oil. That is 
my pomt. 

Mr. Payne. How much of this cotton seed is carried in bulk, not in 
bags? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Cottou seed is stored in bulk. We are talking 
about cottonseed products, sir. 

Mr. Payne. I say, how much of the cotton seed is carried in bulk, 
not in bags ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Cottou seed ? 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. All of it. 

Mr. Payne. All of it is carried in bulk? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. I was speaking of cottonseed products. They are. 

Mr. Payne. Are the products of your factory in bulk, or in bags ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. In bulk. 

Mr. Payne. Then, how do you use these bags on which you are 
-complaining about the duty? 

Mr. KiTCHiN (addressing Mr. Hill). Explain to Mr. Payne that he 
manufactures cottonseed products. He does not understand. 

Mr. Payne. Oh, you pack the meal ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Payne. You have not got to the point where you send that in 
bulk? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. We would like to. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Mr. Culbertson, in order to reply to Mr. Kitchin, he 
states that all the things you produce are on the free list and the 
thin^ you purchase are on the protected list, therefore you are 
consistent in asking to have your things put on the free list that you 
purchased. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. That is it. 

Mr. Kitchin. I made no such argument. I simply stated the facts, 
in order to get theiigL clear in the record. I made no deductions. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. I do not want to misquote you. If that is the fact, 
then you are consistent in asking to have your raw material put on 
the free list. On the other hand, if the things that you produce were 
on the protected list and the articles you were purcnasing on the free 
list, I take it for granted that Mr. Kitchin would agree with you that 
you would be consistent if you were asking to have a duty put on 
your finished product. 

Mr. Kitchin. You are not asking that, are you ? 

Mr. CuLBEBTSON. I am not askine that. 

Mr. FoRDNXST. Because it is the £oe on the other foot. 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. I think this whole tariff proposition, sir, is, as I 
think Gen. Hancock said, a local proposition entirely. It depeiQds 
on whose shoe is hurting. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we SLjce getting far away from the in^ 
vestigation. 

Mr. FoRDNET. I agree with you. It is a local question. 

Mr. Hill. May I ask you what you do with aoya-beau ail? 

Mr. CxTLBERTSON. We do not do anything with it. It goes mto 
the manufacture, largely, of soap, as an ingrraient for soap. 

Mr. Hill. Is it in any case mixed witibi cotton oil f 

Mr. CxTLBERTsoN. Oh, no. It comes in competition, tibkough, aa a 
soap inCTedient. 

Mr. Hill. But they are not used as a food product ? 

Mr. CxJLBBRTsoN. Some, I understand, is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Some soya-bean oil ? 

Mr. CuLBERTsoN. 1 understand that they have be^ able to toiBMa 
it to that de^ee that it now enters into edible compounds. 

Mr. Hill. But you have no knowledge of its being mixed wi& 
cottonseed oil and accompUshuig an adulteration ? 

Mr. CuLBERTSON. I am not in the refining busii^ese, and I do not 
know. 

The Chairman. That is all, Mr. Culbertsoa. 

Mr. CuLBBBTSON. Thank you, sir, and gentlemen, 

TESTIMOITY of E. p. WIIIASD, SECSETASY OF THE WIILAED 
BAG & MAirUFACTUSIlTQ CO., WIIMHreTOlT, N. C. 

Mr. WiLLARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in appearing before 
this committee, I desire it clearly understood that I am representing 
mj own business and not an association of bag manufacturers. 1 
will, therefore, have to assume the responsibility for any statement 
that I may make. 

Our company is a corporation doing business in WUmington, 
N. C, and our output is limited to the manufacture of bags made of 
burlap. Probably not over one or two per cent of our output i& 
made of cotton goods. 

Our factory is somewhat unique in this industry, because of the 
fact that we employ negro labor almost entirely. It is a very desis^ 
able thing to give this class of labor employment, as it is from thie 
element that most of our idle population comes. 

When we began business in 1893, the average wage of our sewers 
was 25 cents a day. This has been advanced until now we have to 
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pay 75 centB a daj for th& same grade of labor. This advance hm 
been ^adual, but at the same tune I would like to ianpress on tUi 
committee that the margin of profit on our manufactured articloi 
has practically made no advance. If anjrthing competition is latnH 
keen now than it was when we began business. 

We do not desire to present an argument in favor of a duty on bur- , 
laps. In some respects free burlaps would tend rather to increaae 
our output than otherwise through the probable increase in the c^^ 
sumption of burlap bags. We b&lieve this feature of the matter is '^ 
to be covered by those who are more interested than we are ouirselves. 

I would like to correct an impression which appears to have b^n 
made at the hearing last Wednesday while Mi*. A* F. BenEis w€Ui 
appearing before you. I gather from the testimony that certainly 
a part of your committee received the impression that the large* bag 
manufacturers of the United States had agreed among themsSv^ ta 
aUot or divide oflF certain sections of the country, so that there womM 
be practically no competition in the sale of bags. I have not fomiA 
sucn to be the case in my territory. In fact, nearly all of our inqBirim 
for ba^ is accompanied by the statemeoat that our friends are getting 
quotauons from other parties, and in order to secure the busineas S 
will be necessary for us to make the lowest possible prices. Undect 
such circumstances you may well realize that the competition is v^rf 
keen. 

In order that this committee may get a clear idea just how the pres- 
ent tariff law is applicable ao far as the differential is concerned, I 
desire to submit, merely for the purpose of illustration, the following 
figures: The unit of manufacture m our industry is 1,000 bac»* 
Assuming the value of this quantity of bags at $100, which is at the 
rate of 10 cents per bag, I should say that the cost is divided about aft 
follows: Material, $90; overhead charges, such as fuel, power, slwbA 
office expenses, $5; labor, $5. In Calcutta the proportion would b» 
about as follows: Material, $90; overhead expenses, $5; labor, $1.50; 
a total of $96.50. 

We are just estimating these figures, but they are approximatdly 
accurate, I think. 

As the frei^t and transit charges on bags and burlaps are prac- 
ticcdly the same, the Calcutta manufacturer can place 1,000 ba^ iife 
this country at a total cost of $96.50, against our cost of $100. You 
understand we have assumed that there is no duty either on burlaps 
or on bags. 

If the present differential of 6 p^ cent ad valorem should be main* 
tained the Calcutta manufacturer would be compelled to add approxi- 
mateljr $6 to the cost of his 1,000 bags, bringing his cost to $102.50^ 
as against; our $100. It seems to us that tms small differential can 
be readily borne by the consumers of bags and is well worth while in 
order to maintain this industry. 

The Democratic Party has always stood for the principle of tfatt 
greatest possible freedom of trade — a freedom limited omy by the 
need for pubUc revenue — but has never held to the policy of frecj 
trade. Tnis position has from the first been rendered aosoUitely 
necessary by reason of the fact that so large a part of our public 
revenues are derived from imports, and in the course of time the pubUc 
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has come to consider indirect taxation as our settled national fiscal 
polic;^. If this practice were true under conditions where the admin- 
istration of public affairs involved a relatively small resource, and 
before the business of the country had become permanently adjusted 
to a fixed fiscal system, it is doubly true of present existing conditions. 
In the policy of laying tariff taxes a differential between raw materials 
and manufactures has always obtained, and in a general way the 
basis of differential has been the measure of skill entering into the 
manufactured product inversely applied, and this is a sound and just 
principle. 

Agriculture is the basis of this country's prosperity, but a basis has 
no meaning when detached from a superstructure. It is economic- 
ally sound to relieve the basis of all unnecessary burden, but it is not 
pc^ible to consider immunitv of the basis apart from the rights of the 
superstructure. To ignore this principle would mean to relegate com- 
merce to the most primitive conditions of industry, wherein the pro- 
ducer is virtually one with the manufacturer. This is not democratic 
creed and is certainly very foreign to democratic practice. 

Burlap is not produced m this country at all, and India has a virtual, 
if not actual, monopoly of the production. Upon general principles 
burlap would be a most legitimate article of revenue taxation, and 
except for the agriculture argument could be made to produce a sub- 
stantial revenue to the Government. 
^ Manufactures from the raw material are necessarily of a low order 
and quite crude as a finished product, in which skilled labor plays no 
part at all. In the highest manufactured forms this article is a cheap 
and crude bag, in which skilled labor finds no emplovment and manu- 
facture no economy through increased production of superior machin- 
ery and skilled labor. The manufacturers of Calcutta use the same 
machinery as is used in this country and produce more cheaply than 
our manufacturers by reason of pauper labor, and this condition is 
made inevitable and beyond remedy oecause of the low character of 
the finished product, tn advanced industries where skilled labor and 
more efficient machinery are the controlling elements in cost of pro- 
duction the economic strength of the local industry can resist foreign 
competition in which less skilled labor and less efficient machinery 
are employed, but in the burlap industry no such condition exists or 
ean be made to exist. 

Whether the raw material be placed on the free list or not is a mat- 
ter for the judgment of the Congress concerning revenue, but a differ- 
ential in favor of burlap manufacturers is a matter of justice to the 
capital and labor engaged in this industry, and the present differential 
JB as small as is consistent with the prosperity of the industry. 

The farmer is entitled to much but is not entitled to all, and the 
small differential now enjoyed by manufacturers under the present 
schedule is no uncompensated hardship to the farmer, for the labor 
and capital employed m this industry contribute to the public welfare 
and are entitled to as much consideration as any other element of 
population and character of property. 

1 thank you. 
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BBIEF OF EVEBETT AMES ET AI., COlTCEBiriNa BUBIAPS. 

New York City, January 17^ 191S. 

To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned committee, representing 22 of the principal 
manufacturers of cloth bags or sacks in all sections of the United States, having fac- 
tories in 21 different States, and indirectly representing 10,000 workers, and through 
them 20,000 dependents, respectfully but insistently make the following statement 
and recommendations in regard to paragraphs 352 and 354 of the present tariff act, 
effective August 6, 1909. 

The two or three persons who will present this petition to you are but two or three 
out of approximately 10,000 persons employed in this industry; these 10,000 provide a 
livelihood for approximately 20,000 dependents. To transfer employment from any 
number of these 10,000 workers to foreign labor would take away the means of live- 
lihood from a corresponding niunber of consumers. There are approximately 30,000 
people in the United States who are dependent upon this industry, and this petition 
IS made informally in their behalf. 

ARTICLES DESCRIBED IN PARAOKAPHS S52 AND 354. 

The goods described in paragraph 352 are known in this country as burlaps. 
The goods described in paragraph 354 are known in this coimtry as burlap bags. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As to paragraph 352: Any rate of duty between free entry and the rate under the 
present law would be satisfactory to the bag manufacturers, provided a proper differ- 
ential were maintained between paragraphs 352 and 354. However, it is the judg- 
ment of the bag manufacturers that a moderate duty on burlaps forms a proper and 
substantial source of revenue without injury to any industry, and, therefore, that at 
least a portion of the present duty should be retained. Burlaps compete with coarse 
cotton cloth, and this is an additional reason for maintaining at least a portion of the 
present duty. 

As to para^ph 354: The present differential between paragraphs 352 and 354 
«hould be mamtained or increased, and imder no circumstances should it be reduced. 
It is the equivalent, approximately, of | cent per jxoimd (specific), or 6 per cent (ad 
valorem). This differential is already a competitive marginal duty, as proved in 
two ways: 1. By a comparison of labor and wages in the United States and foreign 
coimtries, especially India, against which country 12 per cent differential would not 
be too much. 2. By the importations of bags — roughly, 15 per cent of all those used 
in this coimtry — ana with a tendency already for such importations to increase. 

RATES. 

At a meeting held in New York January 17, 1913, attended by the representatives 
of 12 prominent burlap bag manufacturing concerns, it was the unanimous opinion 
that our first choice for rat^ would be: 

Cents 
per pound. 

Burlaps, paragraph 352 1 

Bags, paragraph 354 IJ 

Based on Treasury statistics for eight years ending Jime 30, 1912, these rates would 
reduce the revenue: 

Under paragraph 352 $1, 700, 000 

Under paragraph 354 120, 000 

Total 1,820,000 

It was also the imanimous opinion that the duty on burlaps and burlap ba^ ought to 
be ^ecific, and we understand that the collectors of customs, who are well informed 
on tne pointy would strongly favor a specific duty. 

The principal ports of entry for burlaps are New York, Boston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Oreg. If you would ask the Board of General Appraisers and 
the collectors at these five ports, we think they would be imanimous in recommending 
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specific duty for burlatn. It would ee^ve Ui» Gffvemment and the impoflars an erut^ 
mous amount of trouble and expense, and, we believe, would not harm anyone. 

But the extra trouble and expense of doing business under ad valorem duties are of 
less importance to us than would be the loss of our business, resulting from a reduction 
in the present differential between paragraphs 352 and 354. We can get along with 
compound ad valoerm and specific duties, if we must, and it is not of great importance 
to us whether the duty on the burlap cloth is somewhat more or lees than 1 cent per 
pound; that item would be chiefly a matter of revenue. But we can not get alcoig if 
the difference between paragraphs 352 and 354 is reduced. A reduction in ike alreadyt 
small competitive difference of 6 per cent now existing mig^tmean crar extORminatunlt 
and on no account should ihia difference be dimini^ed. 

CHANGES IK IMPORTATIONS SHaULB THE ABOVE ltBCfOVHENI>ATION9 BE FOLLaWED. 

There would be no material change in the volume of importations of burlaps or 
ba^ if the foregoing suggestions were followed, because the present relation of burlaps 
and bags to competing articles would not be materially altered. But if the present 
differential between burlaps and bsjgs were diminished, it would undoubtedly result 
in increased importations of bags, with a corresponding reduction in burlaps. In ju^ 
such degree would American laborers engaged in this industry be forced to compete 
for work in other lines. The only possible result of such a condition in this and other 
industries would be a general lowering of wages in this country. 

We wish to emphasize the statement that a considerable portion of the burlap bags 
used in this country is imported from abroad because the present difference between 
the rate of duty on bags and the rate of duty on burlap cloth is too small to enable 
the American manufacturers to compete with Calcutta. The importation of these 
bags proves that the present difference is not protective and is only competitive. 
Any reduction in this difference would deprive the American manufacturer of the 
opportunity to compete with Calcutta. We understand your honorable committee 
wishes to establish competitive rates and does not intend to deprive the American 
manufacturer of the opportunity to compete. We respectfully urge you not to make 
any reduction in this difference, which is alreadjr too small to allow us to get more 
than a fair share of the business. Any reduction in this difference would prevent ub 
from holding that portion of the business which we are now able to get. 

We further recommend adhering to the j)re8ent phraseology of paragraphs ^2 and 
354 as far as possible. Any radicsu change in classification, such as that contained in 
the so-called "Farmers' free list bill" (62d Cong., H. R. 4413), would be confusing an<f 
possibly diastrous, without apparent advantage of any kind. The meaning of the pres- 
ent phraseology has been denned by 15 .years of entries. It should not be changed in 
its fundamental construction. 

Under H. R. 4413, Sixty-second Congress, goods described as follows would have 
been put upon the free list: 

*'— ; gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or coverings, suitable for 

covering and baling cotton, composed in whole or in part of jute, , or any other 

materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps or other materials 

suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products.*' 

The figures submitted for the present use of the Ways and Means Committee in a 
pamphlet entitled "Tariff Handbook," indicate that your honorable body has my 
conception of the articles that might have been given free entry under the above 
classification. Not only would free entry have been accorded to the articles referred 
to in paragraphs 352, 354, and 355, but an indefinite, indescribable, incalculable 
quantity and variety of other materials now covered in other paragraphs of Schedules 
1 and J, and, possibly, even Schedule K. There have been rulings of the Board of 
General Appraisers regarding the entry of goods classified under the phraseology 
"suitable for, etc.," that indicate clearly the wide and dangerous and inde^nite sco^M^ 
of such classification for tariff purposes. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Our recommendation&, then, are not so much re(][ue8tfi for protection as tbey are pro- 
tests against the abrogation of the present competitive duty, which we require m oraetf 
to continue in business. Radical changes in the clasnfication or deseriptive phtcaae^ 
ology should be avoided if posable. 
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DATA BEGARDIXa DfFOBrATIOKS TTKBER PARAGRAPHS 352 AND 354. 

Average yearly imporiations of burlap cloth and burlap bags for eight years ending June SO^ 
1912 y showing weight and value and the amount of duty under the present law. 

(These flgoMB are obtadned finun tbe Treasury Department statistics and are aoeimt* and raUaUar] 



Weight: Average yearly imports during the 8 years ending June 30^ 1912, 

pocmds 

Value: Average yearly imports during the 8 yeass ending Jane 30^ 1912 

Ad valorem equivalent of present duty pw ecnt. 

A m ount of duty at present rate 

^— *^^ I I 1 1 ■■ 11 I I I I II > ■ I II III 



Burlap doth, 
not exceed- 
ing 30 threads 
per square 
inch (par. 
362). 



391,147,013 

121,856,107 

24 

15,263,468 



Burlap bagv 
(par. 364). 



60,073,2^ 

12,911,137 

30 

1874,811 



SIZE AND EXTENT OF CLOTH BAG MANUFACTUBINQ INDUSTRY. 

This industry is genOTally considered a small one . It is neither small nor local . The 
following list ^ves the States in which the laiger factories ajpe located, with the number 
of such lactcunea in each: 



Callfomla 3 

Qeorgkt 2 

HUnois 2 

Indiana 2 

Kentucky. 1 

LomiBiatta 4 

Maryla&d 1 



Massachusetts 1 

ICfanesota 2 

Missouri 6 

Nebraska 1 

New Jersey 1 

NewYorfc 6 

North (?arod^«. 1 



Ohio 1 

Oregon » 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 2 

Washingtott 1 

Wisoonsin 1. 



According to the statistics of manufactures of the United States, Thirteenth Census,^ 
1910, the cloth-bag manufactiuing industry (which is listed under " Bags, other than 
paper") held the following position in 1909: 



jbi nuAiher of estaUislynents. . . 
In persons engaged in industry. 
In number salaried employees.. 

In number wage earners 

In capital invested 

In salaries p aid 

In wages paid 

In cost materials used 

In value products made 

In value added by manufttcture 
Average 



Number of 


Number of 


industries 


industries 


larger. 


smaller. 


13t 


118 


96 


161 


119 


138 


94 


163 


93 


164 


117 


140 


110 


147 


49 


208 


66 


191 


109 


148 


99 


158 



Rank 
expressed 
in per cent. 



It is clear from the foregoing that this industry demands your careful consideration. 
It has been developed during the past half century under tariff laws favorable to its 
growth. It is clearly upon a competitive tariff basis now. It deserves a con tinuattion. 
of that basis to just the same extent that other industries are accorded. 

BASONS WHY THERE SHOULD BE A DIPFEltENTIAL BETWEEN. PARAGRAPHS 882 AND 36*. 

The principal point of manufacture of burlap, which is the bag manufacturers' ra"w 
material, is in Calcutta, India. I'he Indian manufacturers of burlap would like alsa 
to manufacture the bags. Enough, perhaps, is known r^rding the difference in 
conditions of employment, hours of labor, and wages in this country and in India to- 
make unnecessary any further reference here. However, the following table may 
serve to make perfectly clear the fact that no difference in methods or atmosphere or 
scenery can, unaided by a protective duty, put American labor on a competitive 
basis with Indian labor. 
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Average hours per week 

Average sewers* wages per week. . . 
Average hemmers' wages per week. 
^'Learners" 



United 
States of 
America. 



54 

S9.00 

9.00 

6.00 



India. 



72 

10.60 

.45 

.40 



i 



Figures already given show that under the present differential there are importa- 
tions of bags in considerable volume, and therefore that there is certainly no prohibi- 
tion of importations from abroad nor monopoly for the American manufacturer in the 
present rates. 

It has always been assumed that the consumer of burlap bags is confined exclu- 
tsively to those engaged in agriciiltural pursuits. This is entirely wrong. We do 
not disguise the fact that the farmer is to some extent a user of burlap bags, but only 
to a very small extent. The grains and cereals from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Atlantic Ocean are handled by the farmer in bulk, and only a very small quantity 
of bags is used in this section for the purpose of moving the crops. From the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific coast grain is moved partly in sacks, partly in bulk, though 
the tendency toward the bulk movement of grain is strong, and it is freely predicted 
that within a short time after the op^ening of the Panama Canal the Pacific slope will 
handle all its grain in bulk. Eliminating the Pacific coast, which we believe will 
soon be on a bulk basis, the farmer is a user of bags in a very restricted sense — ^largely 
as a consumer of the goods he buys rather than of the goods he sells, and we do not 
«ee what material benefit would result to him by a reduction in duty on bags which 
are merely used as covers for articles which he purchases. 

Furthermore, the products of this coimtrv for which bags are used as containers or 
•conveyers are consumed almost entirely at nome. This is clearly shown by the com- 
paratively small "drawbacks'' applied for upon bags exported filled with American 
product. 

It is clear, therefore, that even if the removal of the present differential should 
result in a slightly lower cost of biurlap bags to the bag consumers of this country it 
would not materially benefit such consumers, and the retention of the industry in 
this country is justified. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, therefore, we respectfully petition that for the good of this coimtry, 
for the greatest good to the greatest nimiber, and for the preservation of the industry 
which we represent, the present differential of 6 per cent oetween paragraphs 352 and 
354 should be increased rather than reduced. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EVERBTT AhES, 

Chairman (Ames-Harris- Neville Co., Portland, OregJ). 

Benjamin Elsas, 
Fulton Bag d: Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert F. BemiSj 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co,, St, Louis, Mo. 

Committee; representing: Amee-Harris-Neville Co., Portland, Or^.; American Bag 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Bemis Bro. Bag. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. & L. Chase, Boston, 
Mass.; H. & L. Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Graflflin Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
E. S. Halsted & Co., New York City; Hardwood Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Percy Kent Co., New York City; Mente & Co., New Orleans, La.: Milwaukee 
Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Morgan & Hamilton Co., Nashville, Tenn.; M. J. Neahr & 
Co., Chicago, 111.; W. C. Noon Bag Co. (Inc.), Portland, Oreg.; Philadelphia Bag Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.* C. H. Parsons Co., New York City; Herman Reach & Co., Chicago. 
111.; Riegel Sack Co., Jersey City, N. J.; J. S. Walker & Co., Louisville, Ky.; WiUara 
Bag & Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
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PABAGRAFH 35d— BUSLAPS. 
Addenditm. 
tariff revision, underwood bill, bag manttfacturbrs' fdtfirr choice for rates 

OF DUTY, 

New York, January 17, 191S. 
Schedule J. — Duty tm burlaps and burlap bags. 



AS THE LAW NOW IS. 

Section 352. 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, 
by whatever name known, weighing not 
lees than six ounces per square yard, and 
pot exceeding thirty threads to me square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, 

Nine-sixteenths of one cent per pound 
and fifteen per centiun ad valorem; 

If exceeding thirty and not exceeding 
fifty-five thrmds to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filhng, seven- 
eighths of one cent per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 

Section 354. 

Bags or sacks made from plaiq woven 
fabrics of single jute yams, not dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, printed, or 
bleached, and not exceeding thirty 
threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, 

Seven-eighths of one cent per poimd 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 



AS THE LAW SHOULD BE. 

Section 352. 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yams, 
by whatever name known, weighing not 
less than six ounces per square vard, and 
not exceeding thirty threaas to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, 

One cent per pound; 

If exceeding thirty and not exceeding 
fifty-five thr^ids to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filhng, seven- 
eighths of one cent per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 

Section 354. 

Bags or sacks made from plain woven 
fabrics of single jute yams, not dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, printed, or 
bleached, and not exceeding tnirty 
threads to the square inch, coimting the 
warp and filhng, 

Cme and one-naif cents per pound. 



Statement of average yearly imjyortations of hurlav doth arid burlap bags for eight years 
ending June SO, 1912^ showing weight and value and the amount of duty under the 
present law compared with what the amount would be under the proposed change, 

{These figures are obtained fh>iii Treasury Departmeint statistios, and are accoiate and reliable.] 



Weight: Average yearly imports daring the 8 years ending June 30, 
1912 pounds. 

Value: Average yearly imports during the 8 years ending June 30, 
1912 

Ad valorem equivalent of present duty percent. 

Amountof duty at present rate 

Ad valorem equivalent of rate now proposed per cent . 

Amount of duty as it would be under proposed rate 

Loss of revenue 

Ad valorem equivalent of reduction in rate of duty per cent. 



Burlap 
cloth f not 
exceeding 
30 threads 
per square 

inch). 



351.147,013 

$21,855,107 

+24 

$5,253,468 

-H6 

13,511,470 

$1,741,998 

+ 8 



Burlap 

cloth 
(exceeding 
30 threads 
per square 

incn). 



Burlap 
bags. 



50,073,223 

$2,911,137 

+30 

$874,811 

+26 

$751,098 

$123,713 

+ 4 
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BRIEF OF J. BOSS GOILIITB, NEW YOBK, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y., February 17, 191S. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

OwMT L. Underwood f Chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: This letter is in reference to jute goods, burlaps, etc. I will make it as short 
:a8 possible. It is the result of 26 yeate of expeiienoe in this line of business. Will 
you kindly give it consideration? 

Jute is a fi>er gipwn in India, manufactured principally into brndaps aad ba^:ipgs, 
the coarser clo^s in India, the finer in Scotland. Jute does not grow in the United 
States; the climate is not adapted to it. 

There is no American industry in the manufacture of burlaps. Unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to introduce it. The 12 to 86 cent daily labor of India, as 
against the 83 cent to 12 daily labor in this country, prohibits it. Sevmi hundred 
miUion yards of burlaps are imported to this country from India aamually. Roiughiy 
speaking, the present tariff totals about 25 per cent ci the selUng price. 

Burlaps are used by almost every industry in the country aad affects the^ cost of 
almost every article used in the home. It covers furniture. It sacks Wo(^ which goes 
into clothing . It carries a great deal of flouk* ; is a necessitY for fertilizer bags. It holds 
coffee, salt, grain of every description. Hundreds of millions of pounds oi sugsir move 
in it. It is a vital necessity and enters into consumers' costs. For instance, it takes 
li yai?ds of goods to make the commonly used fertilizer bags. At the present prices 
the duty amounts on tiiis IJ yards to very close to 2 cents. It takes 12 such bags to 
hold a ton of fertilizer. The extra cost of fertilizer, in consequence of this duty, is 
therefore 20 to 25 cents per ton. 

It takes 1 J yards of burlaps to make a bag to hold 140 pounds of flour. The duty on 
the goods in this bag amounts to about 1} cents; on a barrel of such flour it would be 
2^ cents, which is equal to nearly one-half of 1 per cent on all the flours so packed that 
k used in the United States. 

Sugar, coffee, salt, wool, all absolute necessaries to everyone in the country, cost 
more on account of this duty on burlaps. 

There is no burlap industry here to protect. It would be impossible to start such 
an industry without a protection which would equalize the difference in wages. This 
would require in the neighborhood of 70 per cent protection, which would be obviously 
an unnecessary burden. Therefore, if the Government can afford to do away with 
the duty on burlaps, although the percentage on each .individual item may be small, 
tie cost of many foodstuffs to the people can be eventually reduced. 

Now, tiiere are millions and millions of secondhand ba^s brought to this country 
from abroad and sold here. At present there is a duty upon such bags, but the differ- 
ence between this duty and the duty upon the burlap is not sufficient to keep them 
out, and the result is a loss to ihe country in ihe wages that would be emmed and the 
additional business that there would be in making new bags to take the place of tiiese 
secondhands if the duty on secondhand bags was sufficient to keep them out. If 
the duty is removed on burlaps, and burlaps are admitted free, and the jute, which does 
not grow here, is also admitted free, and there is put upon secondhand bags a duty 
of 1 cent per pound, then the business of manufacturing new ba^gs, to take the place of 
secondhand oags, which will be kept out, will be increased in this country, to the 
ultimate benefit of the whole people. Instead of paying profits to people abroad 
to g&ther up and mend these secondhand bags and to foreign steamship companies 
to carry them here, we should employ our own people, maMng new b«^ for their 
own use, and keep the wages and profits in our own counlay. The admissicm oi 
burlaps and baggings free and the collection of a duty of 1 cent a pound on all bi^, 
either new or secondhand, would open up to this country the enormous field here at 
•our doors, in Cuba, and the West Indian, Cfentral American, Mexican, and South Ameri- 
ctm. countries, so that the United States would stand some chance of exporting to those 
countries their bags to move the sugar and coffee crops, the largeness oi whidi trade 
it is necessary to dwell upon. 

The removal of the duties on burlap would do away wil3i tlie vexatious drawback 
department on jute goods. 

I respectfully suggest to your committee that when taking into consideration the 
duties collectea from burlap, that your committee get the statistics as to the drawbacks 
allowed upon burlaps and bags, when exported, if such are available. All that appears 
upon the surface in the way of duties on burlap is not so on account of these rebates, 
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to ny nothing of the cost of the iuflpection at time of oxport and of the clerical force 
neceJMHry to take cave of them. 

If it is found inadviiable to take o£f the entire duty on burlaps, in any caie, whatever 
duty is left, either on buTla|)s or bags or baggings of any kind, c^ould be by the pound, 
specific duty. At present it is a mi3tture of specific and ad valorem duties. The ad 
iwlorem feature has loopholes, containing possibilities of irreguhuity, and should be 
abolialied for the g^ood of the country, as well as the customs service. 

My contention is that free buriaps and, a specific duty of 1 cent a poimd on bags 
will be the best for everyone concerned. 

Very ]?BfpectfuUy, J. Ross Collins. 

ASMOUS FEBTIIIZES WOltKS IV REOARB TO BXTRIAPS. 

Chicago, III., January 5, 1913. 
Hon. A. F. Levbr, M. C, 

Washingtonf D. C. 

Mv DfiAR Congressman: You will remember meeting me in Washington in connec- 
tion with our mutual friend, Atherton Brownell, on the potash matter, and my having 
made the suggestion that an appropriation by Congress to hunt for potash might benefit 
the country and get us out of the hands of the Germans. Am pleased to say that potash ' 
has been found m laige quantities in this country, and I feel that within a couple of 
years American potasn will be on the market. You have, no doubt, been following 
tlie Government developments. The German Government still owes the fertilizer 
people of this country a large amount of money which should have been paid a year to 
a year and a half ago. As I understand it, fney are under moral obligations to this 
Government to pay it, but they seem slow in releasing the money. 

In connection with fertilizers, I would like to call your attention to the duty on bur- 
lap bagging, which so largely enters into the cost of shipping cotton, grain, and especially 
fertilizer. As far as I can ascertain, there is very little burlap manufactured in this 
country, practically all of the cloth coming from Dundee. Some cotton bagging is 
made here from junk material. This duty imposes a large cost on shipping the prod- 
ucts of the field as well as imposing added cost on the manufacturer and on the farmer 
for ba^ containing fertilizer and other materials which he uses. The price of burlap 
has increased enormously the last year. Fertilizer bags have gone up from $80 a thou- 
sand to $135 a thousand in the face, I am told, of a large jute crop — the excuse being 
that the Indian Government has passed a law restricting the hours of labor in India, 
and that machinery must be installed to take the place of hand labor. We are prom- 
ised after a time some little relief from the present intolerable conditions. Whether 
this is so or not, I know that it will cost the farmers of the United States many millions 
of dollars more for their bagging, due to this advance, than they paid last year and the 
year before. 

No doubt you are fully informed on all these matters, but I thoug;ht I would write 
you calling your attention specially to them, as they are naturally of interest to you in 
your representative work. 

Believe me, with high regard, very truly, yours, 

C. H. MacDowbll, President. 

BRIEF OF LANDERS BROS. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Toledo, Ohio, February 18 ^ 191 S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

WoMngton^ t). C. 

Dear Sir: Taking up the matter of burlap, that has been discussed before your 
honorable board, and referring particularly to para^ph 352: 

** Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, weighing not 
lesa than six ounces per square yard, and not exceeding thirty threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, nine-sixteenths of one cent per pound and flrteen 
per centum aS valorem; if exceeding thirty and not exceeding fifty^five threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths (3 one cent per poimd 
and fiiteen per centum ad valorem." 

We note mat several laige importers like ourselves have requested that this section 
be left ^ it is. We do not feel disposed to view the matter in this way. In fact, these 
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goods are not manufactured in this country, and do not think that they will be for a 
verv great length of time, and consequently there is no protective tarin required. 

We feel, therefore, that this duty, or at least part of it, could be eliminated, as it is 
practically a noncompetitive product in this country, like the reeds referred to in 
previous letter. 

We do not wish to dictate to your Ways and Means Committee what would be the 
best for this country, but knowing to what extent tbe competition exists in this £etbric, 
as well as the reeds, we feel that it is the duty of importers of these goods to express 
themselves and recommend suggestions that mi^ht be beneficial to your board. 

In the meantime we thank you for the privilege of bringing this matter to your 
notice, and assuring you that we would appreciate due consideration of what we have 
outlined re2;arding these two important matters. 

MeanwhUe, we remain, yours, truly. 

Landers Bros. Co., 
W. A. Martin. 

FBOM LETTER OF TOUNG & METZITES, lOira ISLAVD CITT, N . Y. 

BAOOINO FOR COVERING COTTON. 

There are now, besides the so-called "trust," which is no longer a trust, about a 
dozen reweavin^ mills, all in the Southern States; two mills making "sugar-bacf 
cloth" for covering cotton, one in the South; and 8 or 10 mills making patent ana 
piece bagging; these with the imports supply about 40 per cent of the bagging used 
lor cotton. All the mills engaged in makmg bagging aggregate a wage pay roll for 
purely labor of perhaps $2,500,000 per annum. • 

The duty on the amount of bagging that would imported if all the bagging not 
reused, etc., were made abroad would be about $400,000. The mills employ in the 
bagging departments 3,000 to 4,000 people, with, say, a total of 10,000 to 12,(X)0 depend- 
ent for a living on the wages paid. 

BEIEF OF PERCY F. PHILLIPS, HEW YOEK CITY. 

New York, January Sly f91S, 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington^ D, C. 

Gentlemen : The argument in favor of free burlaps is simply an argument in favor 
of jute grown in India and burlaps grown in India (with a labor cost of one-third esti- 
mated of what it is in the United States), as against cotton grown in the United States 
and cotton cloth manufactured in the United States. 

The one item of ctoton cloth called "osnaburgs," 30 inches wide, and weighing 7 
ounces to the yard, has been used in this country during the last year, for the purpose 
of cement bags to the extent of something like 60,000,000 yards. 

With a free entry of burlaps, this business would be entirely wiped out. There are 
already samples in the market of the cloth that would answer this purpose, which 
could be imported. If burlaps came in free there would be no more osnabui^ used 
for cement bag purposes. 

It is a subject of remarks that all of the testimony given you before your committee, 
and all the briefs that have been handed into you, the only people who want free 
burlaps are the importers of the same, who are calculating to push out cotton goods to 
just tnat extent. 

Yours, very truly, Percy F. Phillips. 

BRIEF OF JACOB LAWSOIT BAG CO., NEW YOBK, IT. Y. 

Jacob Lawson Bao Co., 

New York, January 22, 191S. 
Hon. OsGAB W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Sir: We take the liberty of writing you in connection with the contemplated 
tariff changes in Schedule J, bags and baling. We wish to treat this matter in a 
broad^ liberal spirit, both from a partly interested viewpoint, but first and more 
especially as good citizens, desiring that at this time your committee have any infor- 
mation which may be of help in the drafting of a new schedule. 
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First. We can not too strongly uige that if any duties are placed on these products 
they be "specific/^ the ad valorem feature of present tariff being most unsatisfactory, 
making the duties imcertain and speculative, and in its actual operation has resulted 
in loss to manufacturers who sell bags for future delivery, cover their sale at once by 
the purchase of burlap but can not know just what the duty on such goods will be at 
time of shipment from India, thus introducing a speculative operation where there is 
no need of such. 

Second. We believe the bac manufacturers should have a slight protective duty on 
new burlap bags, because of me unusually low cost of labor in India, from where the 
large proportion of burlap comes, and which market could readily absorb the new bag 
manufacturing business of the United States without such slight protective duty. In 
our opinion a duty of one-half cent per pound would prevent the practical transfer of 
this industry to India. 

Third. We believe burlap, the raw material, should be admitted free of duty, 
unless for revenue purposes a duty is needed. In such case a slight differential 
should be made between burlap bags and burlaps. 

Fourth. We recommend second-hand bags (both burlap and bagging) be admitted 
free. While we frankly feel it may affect our business adversely at first, yet, for the 
good of the many and tending in a general way to steady and Keep down the prices 
of all bags to the consumer, we think it is the right thmg to do, and we hope the 
natural laws of supply and demand will finally correct any Dad conditions in the bag 
trade due to the free entry of second-hand bags. 

The writer respectfully offers to answer any question or questions in connection 
with this portion of Schedule J frankly and to the best of his knowledge, if called 
upon to do so. 

Yours, very respectfully, Jacob Lawson Bag Co., 

^ William M. Lawson, President. 

TABIFF ON JUTE FABBICS. 

Millers' National Federation, 

Chicago, January ^4, 191S. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: In considering Schedule J, the millers of the United States ask your 
careful consideration of paragraph 352, ^rovidiM; for tariff on jute cloth. A very large 
proportion of the jute cloth imported is used bjr millers in the form of flour sacfs, 
which are used very extensively for both domestic and foreign shipments. 

The tariff at present amounts to about 3 cents per barrel on flour packed in jute 
sacks, and no satisfactory substitute for jute for this purpose has been produced. As 
there is no jute cloth manufactured in tnis country, no American industry would be 
effected by the removal of this tariff. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Millers' National Federation, 
A. P. Husband, Secretary, 

7526^— J— 13 25 
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« 

PABAGBAPH 363. 

All pile fabrics, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface, com- 
posed of flax, or of which flax is the component material of chief value, and 
all articles and manufactures made from such fabrics, not specially provided 
for in this section, sixty per centum ad valorem. 

PABAGBAPH 354. 

Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yams, not 
dy«d, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceedixic 
thirty threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths 
of one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

PABAGBAPH 355. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering 
cotton, composed of single yams made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding sixteen 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not 
less tha9 fifteen ounces per square yard, six-tenths of one cent per square 
yard. 

JUTE BAGGING. 

BBIEF OF THE CABOLINA BAGGING CO., HENDEBSON, N. G. 

Henderson, N. C, January 27, 191 S. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 

United States Senate y Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: At present, as you are aware, new jute butts come into this country duty 
free, a very decided advantage to the Jute Bagging Trust, but old bagging, which has 
been used on exported cotton, is taxed 10 per cent duty. Now, we handle a consider- 
able quantity of this old bagging which has been shipped out of this country on cotton 
to foreign ports, and we f^il to see the justice in allowing the new jute butts to come 
in f^ ana charge a 10 per cent ad valorem taxxiuty on this old material. 

Tfiiere was no duty on this material prior to 1910, as it was used at that, timje aJ,togeth^^ 
for making paper, but since it is being used largely for making rewoven baggijig, we 
ujQ^fl^rstaud the trust has been instrumental in havmg this tax levied. 

liere. was during November, 1910, a trial held before Judee Summerville at the 
ci^omhpuse in New York with referen,ce to chaining duty on this old material. The 
decision of the judge allowed scrap for paper making free, but placed 10 per cent tax 
of^ ^11 bales containing large selected sides, and while 90 percent of a shipment may 
p^ve to be scrap, if there is found any large pieces they tax the whole snipment 10 
per cent, which is a most unjust and unreasonable decision. The fact of the matter is 
there should be no duty on this old material, and we trust you will use your efforts in 
that end. This company produces 150,000 rolls of bagging, emplov 400 latborers, and 
have a pay rpjl of more than $75,000 annually, and we need your aia, and judging from 
your past record for a square deal, believe you will interest yourself in having this duty 
removed. 

Yours, very truly, Carolina B agoing Co., 

S. S. Parham, Vice President. 

GUNNY CLOTH OB BAGGING FOB COTTON BALES. 

Baeging for cotton bales is dutiable at six-tenths cent per square yard, or much less 

than xuilf the ad valorem rate of other jute goods. 

The competition comes from Calcutta, India, and Dundee, Scotland. 

Yards. 

Total sales in United States year 1911 (approximately) 100, 000, 000 

Of which — 

American manu&icturers sold 83, 000, 000 

Foreign manufcicturers sold 17,000,000 

100, 000, 000 

Of the above 100,000,000 yards this company manufactured about 47,000,000 yards. 
Of the balance of 53,000,000 yards 17,000,000 yards were made by seven foreign com* 
petitors and 36,000,000 yards by seven domestic competitors. 
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A^rt from raw material, which fluctuates greatly in market vahiei the cost oi 
making, transporting^ and marketing a yard of bagging is about 3 cents. Of this more 
than two-thirds or more than 2 centis per yard is fij^or in some form, in or out of. the 
mills. 

Much of the raw material used in making ba^;ing is charged with import duties. 

The machinery has nearly all paid 45 per cent duty to the Government. 

Average wages in our bagging mills per individual per week, 1896, 57 hours, $4.58; 
average wages in our bagging mills per individual per week, 1910, 57 hours, $8.79; an 
increase in 14 years of over 90 per cent in rate of pay. Average Calcutta jute mill 
wages per individual, per week, 1910, 70 cents. 

Total increase in cost of manufacture in United States in 10 years, nearly 1 cent 
per yard, or one-third more than the entire present duty. 

Our people are paid, for equal work, more than 12 times as much money as East 
Indian mill hands. We are unable to compete with Asiatic labor and pay American 
wages. 

American Manufacturing Co., 
By F. H. Fillet, Vice Prmdent, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., JantLory £1^ 191S. 

(See attached certificate from Haskins & Sells.) 

[One of six signed coidps.] 

Haskins. & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, 

New York, June 16, 1911. 
The American Manufacturing Co., 

No9. 6S-65 Wall Street, New York. 

Dear Sirs: In accordance with your request, we have made an examination of the 
pay rolls of the American Manufacturing Co. for the calendar years 1892 to 1910, inclu- 
sive, for the purpose of ascertaining the average weekly wages paid to employees in 
the company s bagging manufacturmg mills at St. Louis, Mo., equalized to the basis 
of 57 hours per week, and we find such average weekly wages to have been as follows: 



Year. 



1892., 
1893., 
1894., 
1895.. 
1896., 
1897., 
1898., 
1899., 
1900.. 
1901., 
1902.. 
1903., 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 



Ratio of increase 1910 over 1894 (per cent) , 



St. Louis mills. 



Average. 


Standard. 


Southem. 


0) 


$5.3094 


('^ 


0) 


5.5640 


tv 


$4.5933 


4.7851 


$4.4854 


4.4800 


4.6505 


4.3814 


4.4752 


4.6565 


4.3643 


4.5763 


4.6669 


4.521S 


5.3229 


5.2922 


5.3425 


5.7351 


5.8875 


5.6413 


6.2592 


6.4015 


6.0802 


6.3733 


6.5782 


6.2386 


6.3851 


6.4984 


6.2847 


7.3099 


7.3277 


7.3006 


7.6938 


7.7587 


7.6029 


7.7420 


7.8147 


7.6950 


7.8519 


8.0789 


7.7036 


8.6598 


8.6908 


8.6439 


7.8238 


7.8774 


7.7950 


8.0813 


8.0804 


8.0819 


8. 7917 


8.7350 


8.8346 



91.40 



82.55 



96.96 



1 Southem pay rolls missing for this year. 



These averages have been determined by dividing the total amoimt of the pay rolls 
by the total number of employees, equalized to the basis of 57 hours per week, and 
do not include salaried employees. 

Yours, truly, Haskins & Sells^ 

Certified Public Accountants. 
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PABAGB.AFH 356— LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 

PABAGBAPH 356. 

Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these sub- 
stances, or either of them, is the component material of chief value, whether 
in the piece or otherwise, and whether finished or unfinished, not hemmed 
or hemmed only, fifty per centum ad valorem; if hemstitched, or imitation 
hemstitched, or revered, or with drawn threads, but not embroidered, 
initialed, or in part of lace, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 

STATEMENT OF HENBY DOUGLAS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Douglas <k Berry, 
New York, January 2S, 191S. 

I, Henry Douglas, partner in the firm of Douglas <& Berry, linen and handkerchief 
importers and manufacturers of domestic handkerchiefs, 82 Franklin Street, New 
Yorkj being duly sworn, deposeth under oath that the annexed statement is a correct 
showing of the forei^ cost to manufacture 1 dozen of a 14°° 19-inch gents' handker- 
chief, punch hemstitch, damp smoothed, hemstitch fold, and put up in 5 dozen 
boxes, with a manufacturer's profit of 10 per cent added to same; also swears that the 
cost as given for the same article as per sample handkerchief attached, manufactured 
in Passaic, N. J., from imported linen cambric, on which the present rate of duty 
is 35 per cent, is also correct and true. 

Henry Douglas. 

State op New York, County of New Yorh^ 8$: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of January, 1913. 

[seal.] Henry S. Hawks, 

Notary Public, New York County. 
Certificate filed in Kings County. 



Douglas <h Berry, 
New Yorkf January 22, 191S. 



Gents* plain hemstitched linen cambric handkerchiefs. 



Imported cost to land 14** 3S-inch cloth, foreign 

costs. 

Yards to the dozen 3| at 9} 29. 30 

Stitchinfi;, 14 stitches damp smoothed, 6 
dozen box, H. S. fold 5.26 

34.55 
Manufacturer's profit 10 per cent 3.45 



38.00 
Discount 3§ per cent 1. 33 



Duty (to the penny): 

40 per 55 per 

cent at cent at 

3.10 3/2. 3.40 3/2. 

117.80 129.20 

Discoimt 7 per cent 8. 22 9. 04 

109.58 120.16 
Cost to land foreign goods. 



36.67 



Domestic costs for same goods. Duty on cloth 35 

per cent. 

Cloth per yard 9}. Currency cost at 35 per cent, 
27} cents less 7 per cent discount. 

Yards to the dozen 3|, at 27 cents 87.87 

Discount 7 per cent 6. 15 

■ ■■■■< 

81.72 
Price paid for 14 stitches damp smoothed, 
5dozen box, H. S. fold 16.00 

97.72 

Domestic cost for the same article. 



Note the cost of stitching, etc., in the domestic-sewn goods is that charged by factories 
who stitch for the trade in which it is reasonable to presume they have a profit of 3 
to 4 cents per dozen on what the worker is paid. 

Douglas & Berry, 
Per Henry Douglas. 
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DOU0LAS & BERRTy 

January 28^ 191S, 

OOMMTTTEB ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

House of Representatives, Washmgton, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We herewith respectfully submit statement of foreign cost to manu- 
facture hemstitched linen cambric handkerchief^ also the cost to manufacture same 
|;oods in Passaic, N. J., from imported linen cambnc, on which the present rate of duty 
IB 35 per cent. 

From these figures you will see the foreign completed handkerchief, paying present 
duty of 55 per cent, would cost to land, without any profit to the importer, $1.2016, 
while the domestic article costs to produce $0.9772. At 40 per cent duty the foreign 
article would cost to land $1.0958, and at 35 per cent $1.0602. 

We therefore request that the present duty of 50 per cent on hemmed, and 55 per 
cent on hemstitched linen cambnc handkerchief be reduced to 35 per cent on both, 
which in our judgment would give the domestic manufacturer ample protection, the 
foreign article having to pay the duty on the labor cost to complete the handkerchief, 
while the domestic manufacturer pays duty on his raw material only. 

We regret not having particulars to give you the exact difference in cost between 
foreign and domestic mitialed or embroidered handkerchiefs, but think it fair to 
assume the percentage of difference would be about the same as on the plain goods. 
The present duty on ooth initialed and embroidered handkerchief is 60 per cent. 

Would therefore ask that it be reduced to 40 per cent. 
Yours truly, 

Douglas & Berrt, 
Per Henry Douglas. 

BRIEF OF LINEN-HANDKERCHIEF MANUFACTURERS. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives y Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, manufacturers in the United States of handker- 
chiefs made from linen, desire to call the committee's attention to some facts in 
regard to the proposed reduction of duty which they desire to respectfully protest 
against. 

The particular paragraph to which attention is called is paragraph 356, wherein 
provision is made for handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or or which 
these gubstances, or either of them, is the component material of chief value, whether , 
in the piece or otherwise and whether finished or unfinished, not hemmed or hemmed 
onlyj 50 per cent ad valorem; if hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or revered, 
or with drawn threads, but not embroidered, initialed, or in part of lace, 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Paragraphs 349 and 350 cover handkerchiefs when made in part of lace, embroid- 
ered or initialed. 

Under these provisions the rates of duty vary from 50 per cent (under pare. 
350 and 356) on the plain handkerchief, 55 per cent if hemstitched, 60 per cent 
(under par. 349) if made in part of lace, and 70 per cent (under par. 350) when made 
on the Lever or Gothrough machine and composed in part of lace. 

The several parties who have joined in this brief, use the linen cloth as their raw 
material. Inasmuch as all of this cloth is imported, the question of the rate and amount 
of duty to be collected thereon is one in which the question of protection is not in- 
volved in any sense, in so far as the linen cloth itself is concerned, and may have an 
incidental hearing on the question of the duty on cotton cloth, inasmuch as the 
removal of all duty on linen would, perchance, offer this cloth as a substitute for 
cotton cloth. 

According to the press, this committee is accredited with the view that duties on 
a revenue basis should be assessed on such lines of merchandise as are not produced 
in this country and if this be true, then some measure of duty would be assessed on 
linen cloth imported. Under the present act this duty ranges from 30 per cent on 
fabrics containmg not more than 100 threads to the square inch to 54.65 per cent 
on fabrics containing 120 and not more than 180 threads to the square inch, although 
on the total of importations fabrics made of flax, hemp, ramie, etc., for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912, which amounted to $46,687,000, including a certain amount 
of pile fabrics, on which the duty was 60 per cent, the average equivalent ad valorem 
on such total importations was 33.47 per cent. The quantity of handkerchiefs imported 
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under paragraph 350 is entirely negligible and the total importation of linen hand- 
kerchiefs, amounting to $2,333,000, was subjected to an average ad valorem of 58.69 
per cent, making a differential of 25.22 per cent, or 15 per cent, on handkerchiefs 
not hemmed or hemmed only; 20 per cent differential on hemstitched or imitation 
hemstitched or revered or with drawn threads, and 25 per cent differential on handker- 
chiefs embroidered, initialed or in part of lace. It is with respect to this differential 
that the manufacturers of linen handkerchiefs in this country are interested. 

LABOR CONDITIONS ABROAD. 

By far the largest quantity of linens imported into this country for use in manufactur- 
ing handkerchiefs come from Ireland and the labor conditions are such that a commit- 
tee of inquiiy was appointed by Mr. Winston Churchill, who was home secretary in 
1911^ and on December 10, 1912, a report of this committee was filed. In their report, 
leading irp to the conclusions reached, the fact is commented upon that the total nnfm- 
ber of so-called outworkers is unknown; but that it is very likely in excess of the fac- 
tory and workshop employees, who in 1907 numbered 22,000. The connnittee is 
satisfied that outwork is indipensable. Certain processes are carried on exclusively 
as home industries, and in the case of hand embroidery in rural Ulster to convert it 
into a factory industry would be nothing short of revolution in the trade. The com- 
mittee investigating the causes of low earning for outwork developed the proposition 
that these outworkers have no kind of Organization and that no standard rate of pay 
for the various making up processes could be said to exist. Some firms paid consider- 
ably better than others; but in the more important processes, such as thread drawing, 
thread clipping, fancy sewing and embroidery, as low as a penny per hour and under 
was paid in the majority of instances furnished by the persons intrusted with inquiries. 
The facts just stated are taken from the issue of the Northern WTiig of December 10, 
1912, a paper published in Belfast, which clipping will be submitted to the clerk, with 
the request that it be printed as part of the Fecoia. 

Whatever may be tne actual conditions of labor in Belfast, the fact undoubtedly 
is that unless the differential as between the Hnen cloth and the completed hand- 
kerchief is preserved, as above outlined, the manufacturers here will be utteriy 
unable to compete in maintaining their factories under the conditions extant in this 
country, against the home worker of Ireland. 

The importation of handkerchiefs has increased practically every year from 1898 
to 1912 on the handkerchief of the more expensive character. In 1898 the duties 
collected amounted to $246,000, and in 1912 it amounted to $1,048,142, so that at no 
time has the duty of 60 per cent been prohibitive and the importations have at aU 
times furnished an increasing revenue to the Government. 

Under the Wilson tariff the importations in the year 1895 or 1896 were about a million 
dollars, bringing into the Government the sum of $400,000 on a 40 per cent basis, as 
against a revenue of over a million dollars in 1912 on a 60 per cent basis. We think, 
tnerefore, that these figures demonstrate the fact that in preserving a differential of 25 
to 30 per cent, as between the duty on the Unen cloth and the manufactured article, 
the revenue has constantly increased and, therefore, no harm has been done to the 
Government. 

Succinctly, therefore, so far as we are concerned with respect to the duties on 
on handkerchiefs made from linens, we are not concerned with respect to the rate 
of 'duty assessed on the linen cloth, although that is our raw material, and the commit- 
tee is, therefore, free to assess such rate of duty as in its wisdom shall be deemed 
wise and pioper. We only ask that, in the light of the labor situation abroad, the 
the present differential be maintained and, representinp; the general feeling of the 
domestic manufacturers of linen handkerchiefs, your petitioners aver that it is to the 
best interests of all concerned — the manufacturers and the Government aUJce — 
that our request be granted. 

Respectfully submitted . 

Howland & Wheaton Co., F. L. Wheaton; Samoq Mfg. Co., F. L. Wheat<Mi; 
Newark Embroidering Works, per H. Bomeman, prop.; The Interna- 
tional Hkf. Mfg. Co., Charles T. Grove, lYeas.; The Acheson Harden 
Co., James Harden, jr.. Secretary; Herrmann, Aukakn Co., Milton C. 
Herrmann, President; Hellert Loi^, by Louis Long; E. Heller & Bro^ 
per Carl Heller; H. Rosenthal & Co., Harry Rosenthal, Prest.; Phil- 
lipB & Hyrnan^ by A. M. Phillips; Hessel, Rains & Co., S. E. Rains. 
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^A&AGttAPH 367. 

Woven fabrics and articles not specially provided lor in this section, com- 
posed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any of them 
is the component material of chief value, weighing four and one-half ounces 
or more per square 3rard, when containing not more than sixty threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, one and three-fourths cents per 
square yard ; containing more than sixty and not more than one hundred and 
twenty threads to the square inch, two and three-fourths cents per square yard ; 
containing more than one hundred and twenty and not more than one hun- 
dred and eighty threads to the square inch, six cents per square yard; contain- 
ing more than one hundred and eighty threads to the square inch, nine cents 
per square yard, and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, thirty per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing articles or fabrics in this 
paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem. Plain 
woven fabrics, not including articles, finished or unfinished, of flax, hemp, 
or ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, including such as is known as shirting cloth; weighing 
less than four and one-half ounces per square yard and containing more than 
one liundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem; weighing less than four and one-half ounces 
per square yard and containing not more than one hundred threads to the 
square inch, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

PAKAGlRAPH 368. 

All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all manufactures of flax, 
hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or of which these substances, or any 
of them, is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for 
in this section, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

LINENS, ETC. 

TESTIMONY OF MAX WILNER, REPRESENTING HENR7 GLASS 

& CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. WiLNER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the paragraphs of 
Schedule J, to which I wish to refer, are Nos. 357 and 358, under which 
we import tablecloths, napkins, towels, and articles of that descrip- 
tion which are only in a very small amount manufactured in this 
country. They are practically all imported. 

Owing to certain mterpretations oi paragraph 357 there has been 
brought into this country a class of merchandise which is not made 
or manufactured for any other country in the world, but is only made 
for the American trade. 

The intention originally was to have this clause interpreted only 
for shirtings, but there are now brought into this country tablecloths 
and napkins of every description which are of such a nature as it is 
in the nature of a fraud on table linen. 

I wish to offer to you gentlemen some practical iUustrations of these 
goods. Owing to the workings of the tariff we are forced to import 
this class of goods where we could import goods of a decent class of 
material for the American people the same as they use all over the 
world. 

You gentlemen may not know the merchandise business, but I 
will give you a practical illustration which you can readily under- 
stand. Here are two tablecloths that cost the manufacturer prac- 
tically the same price, but owing to the workings of the tariff one of 
these samples pays duty at the rate of 45 per cent and the other pays 
duty at tne rate^ of 30 per cent ad valorem and 6 cents per square 
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yard. This cloth in normal times would pay about 45 per cent and 
this one would pay about 67 J per cent, according to mv brief. 

The Chairman. Under what paragraph do they fall? 

Mr. WiLNER. Table linens. 

The Chairman. Which paragraph does that one come under [indi- 
cating sample] ? 

Mr. WiLNER. Under paragraph 367. 

The Chairman. I thought you said tiat carried a 60 per cent duty ? 

Mr. WiLNER. This is under 358, goods not provided for in this act. 

The Chairman. That falls under the basket clause. 

Mr. WiLNER. This one [indicating sample] comes under the clause 
not provided for. 

The Chairman. Tell us why that is so. 

Mr. WiLNER. This cloth [indicating] which is under 4J ounces is 
not provided for. The paragraph 357 only provides for goods 
weighing over 4 J ounces per square yard. Paragraph 358 takes this 
in and goods not provided for. 

The (Siairman. And it costs the same to manufacture ? 

Mr. WiLNER. Yes, sir. I wish to state that we ask for a lower rate 
of duty to enable us to import the housekeeping linens, which are not 
in any way a luxury. A tablecloth that we are selling to the retail 
trade for $1 can not be called a luxury. A towel selling for 15, 20, 
and 25 cents could not be called a luxury, nor could a napkin be called 
a luxury. If we are provided with a lower rate of duty we can 
import a great many more of these goods than we are now importing 
at the present time. Owing to a heavy rise in the foreim market, 
we are practically cut out of importing a great many goods, and the 
Government is thereby losing the revenue. 

The Chairman. You want a reduction, and you also want a change 
in classification so that they will all fall together? 

Mr. WiLNER. We ask for that. I believe it would be to the inter- 
est of the consumer as well as to the interest of the Government, and 
I think there would not be any loss by it. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason why this classification should 
be b'mited to 4 J ounces ? Is there any good reason for that ? 

Mr. WiLNER. No; there is no good reason at all. 

The Chairman. It is merely a change of the classification for the 
purpose of raising the rate on something, is that it ? 

Mr. WiLNER. That was the intention. This article [indicating] is 
not made for any other country in the world, except for the American 
trade. You could not go to a man with a towel of this description 
and offer it to him for sale; you would be laughed at. This is like 
tissue paper, being sold as a towel. This towel could be made heavier 
for the same price. We must say to the manufacturer that these 
goods are too good for our country; our country will not allow our 
people to have such goods. 

The Chairman. In other words, the law forces the importer to 
reduce goods below 4J ounces in order to get them in under the 
lower duty ? 

Mr. WiLNER. I ask that you eliminate the 4J ounce clause on all 
but plain woven goods, ana believe with the ad valorem rate of 35 
per cent on all but the plain woven goods, it will enable us to import 
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good serviceable goods in larger quantities than we have been doing, 
which will give the Government increased revenue and the con- 
sumer increased value without extra cost to the manufacturer. The 
Government would lose nothing. The goods are not made in this 
country, and it therefore could not interfere with the American 
producer. 

The Gbairman. You simply ask that we eliminate the 4i-ounce 
clause ? 

Mr. WiLNER. Yes, sir; so that we can sell them here at a proper 
price to the consumer. We want a reduction of the rate. Where 
the prices are a little higher we are absolutely shut off from import- 
ing the goods on account of the high rate of duty. We believe if we 
had a lower rate we could import these goods and the Government 
would obtain a revenue which it is now losing. 

Mr. FoRDNEY . Is that class of goods made in this country ? 

Mr. WiLNER. No, sir; it is not made in this country. They have 
been trying for 50 years, and I think that the Government has done 
all that it should So for an industry that, after 50 years, has not 
progressed any further than this has at the present time. 

I thank you. 

BRIEF OP HENRY GLASS A CO., MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF LINENS AND WHITE 

GOODS. 

New York, January 8, 191S, 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means^ Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: We respectfully beg to submit the following brief regarding sections 
357 and 358, Schedule J of the tariff act. 

Being actively engaged, and having been for over 30 years, in the importing of linens 
into this country, it is our knowledge and experience that the one important necessity 
for housekeeping linens, such as table linens, tablecloths, napkins, towels, towelings, 
etc., to allow for a fair amount of durability is to have a proper weight to the goods, 
but owing to the interpretation of sections 357 and 358 of this schedule there has been 
imported into this country to a very large extent household linens, viz, table linens, 
tablecloths, napkins, towels, etc., weighing under 4^ ounces to the square yard which 
pay the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem duty, coming in under section 358 as "articles 
not specially provided for in this section." 

This class of goods of the weight as described above is made only for export to the 
United States, as no other country in the world would dream of purchasing household 
linens of this weight when it is common knowledge that the one essential necessity for 
durability is to have proper weight to these articles, and as household linens are a 
commodity used in every civilized country in the world we must admit our error and 
seek a remedy. 

While it is true that article 357 provides for goods weighing over 4J ounces to the 
square yard, its hardship on the importer and consumer is practically illustrated as 
follows: ''The manufacturer is at all times able to manufacture a good weighty cloth, 
perhaps a few threads coarser, but a good substantial cloth at the same price as the 
lighter inferior cloth, but owing to the working of section 357 it is very diflScult to 
import unless at a very high rate of duty, as per example. 

"A lightweight table linen measuring 70 to 72 inches wide, counting about 135 to 
140 tiireads to the square inch, we have in a normal market imported at 16 pence per 
yard which pays at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, as per section 358, or we have 
paid 14.40 cents duty to the Government, 16 pence equal to 32 cents. " 

At the same time we could have imported at the same* price a good heavy sub- 
stantial table linen, measuring the same width but coimting, say, 130 threads to the 
square inch, but which comes under section 357 as weighing 4J ounces or more, con- 
taining more than 120 and not more than 180 threads to the square inch, paying at the 
rate of 6 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem, which 
works out as follows: Sixteen pence per yard equals 32 cents at 30 per cent ad valorem 
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equals 9.6 cents; 72 inches wide equals 2 square yards at 6 cents per square yard, 12 
cents; making a duty of 21.6 cents or 67i per cent. 

In other words, tiie Government takes the position that you must not give tiie 
American consumer decent, substantial goods at the same price as inferior goods 
or it will compel you to pay 22^ per cent extra duty. This naturally has hinder^ the 
manufacturer in giving the consumer fair goods at reasonable prices. 

The importer prays your honorable committee to recommend a lower rate on this 
schedule, not for the purpose of importing goods in competition with American manu- 
facturers (as it is admitted there are no American manufacturers making these goods 
to any extent), but solely to allow them to import decent, substantial go^s at reason- 
able prices for the benefit of the American consimiers, who are entitled to purchase 
substantial goods at the price of inferior goods, and recommend 35 per cent ad^valorem 
as a fair and equitable rate on Schedule J. 

We believe that part of section 357 relative to "plain woven fabrics, paying 30 per 
cent and 35 per cent" to be quite correct, as these goods are used for the purpose of 
manufacturing into wearing apparel, and the weight is correct. 

We suggest that the wording in sections 357 and 358 mentioning ** component 
material should be eliminated, as it is continually a source of contention between 
the appraisers and the importers, and suggest that where any linen is a part, the same 
to come under the linen schedule. 

Very truly, yours, Henry Glass & Co. 

TESTIMONY OF PHILIP W. THOMSON, ON BEHALF OF THOM- 
SON & FESSENDEN, 264 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 

Mr. Thomson was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
wish to speak in regard to paragraphs 357 and 358. 

The following fabrics are not manufactured in this country, and no 
attempt is being made to manufacture them: AU-linen towels, all- 
linen napkins, all-linen tablecloths, linen for handkerchiefs, linen for 
sheets and pillowcases, linen for dress goods, linen for shirts, linen for 
waists, linen for underwear, and linens commonly known as canvases 
or paddings, and other miscellaneous sorts. On these goods there fe 
no tariff for protection, since there is no industry to protect. 

Therefore, in respect to these goods, the tariflF can be considered 
only as a tax, justified perhaps in the same way as a tax on tea and 
coffee might be justified. What is the tax? On most of the goods, 
50 per cent and over. 

Now, in regard to the protected industry (to quote from the tariff 
hearings of 1908-9, on p. 4653). In a letter dated January 4, 1909, 
Mr. George F. Smith, of the Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., makers 
of linen thread, says: 

The Stevens Linen Works are the only mills in this country that are making real 
linens to any extent. The other mills are either making unions or so-called Hnens 
from waste. 

The unions are combinations of cotton and linen. 

The one mill making real linen to any extent makes coarse crash 
for roller towels and. dish cloths — nothing else. This mill has made 
these goods since 1846, under all tariffs, and therefore presumably 
needs no more protection than was afforded by the Wilson bill — p^- 
haps not so much. 

fence, practically speaking, there is onlj this one mill which makes 
all-linen woven fabrics, and since this mill has been making one par- 
ticular kind of linens since 1846, I think yoiu* committee wSl discard 
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the idea of a tariff for protection on plain woven linen fabrics. There- 
fore, to consider this tax of 50 per cent from the standpoint of revenue, 
let us examine Schedule J. if in the eyes of your committee this 
Schedule J seems relatively unimportant, you may be interested in 
the fact that an important principle of taxation is involved in this 
schedule. Your attitude toward it should be of interest. You are 
taxing the light-weight fine goods, the delicate, expensive materials, 
35 per cent. You are taxing the non-luxuries, the coarse, strong, 
heavy, rough goods 50 per cent and more. 

The fact that since Columbus landed never a yard of the goods that 
pay a 35 per cent duty has been made in this country would argue 
that the 35 per cent duty was set as the best revenue producer. One 
would hardly consider 50 per cent on linens as the best revenue pro- 
ducer. Fifty per cent might force consumers to use cotton fabrics 
wherever possible, and thereby serve perhaps to protect cottons. 

As, if a coifee-growing industry should oe started in the United 
States, and the coffee growers desired a tax on tea. 

With a 50 per cent duty, those of lesser means can not use cheap 
coarse tablecloths of linen, can not buy cheap coarse linen for clothing. 

The economy of using linen, instead of cotton, for these purposes is 
perhaps best indicated by the almost universal use in every kind of 
home of coarse all-linen crash for toweling. Its use is almost universal 
where the rotting effect of constant moisture is to be withstood; hence 
our industiy of fmen thread for shoes. (It is not considered unpatri- 
otic to put linen threads into shoes.) 

The only possible argument for the retention of the 50 per cent duty 
is the argument that a cut in the duty of 50 per cent on coarse hneii^ 
of every description (for sheets, tablecloths, clothing, what not) that 
a cut in this duty will jeopardize the prosperity of one maker of one 
class of goods — crash or toweling. I should be sorry to see this 
industry, which is a worthy one, hurt; but I thiuk that the mill was 
prosperous under the Wilson biU with a 35 per cent duty. I think that 
the 35 per cent duty, long existing, existmg I think at the founding 
and during the upbuilding of this industry, was raised not in order to 
afford him protection, and not I think at his request. 

1 should recommend a tax of 45 per cent ad valorem on all union 
goods — a large tax — in order to protect the makers of union towels in 
this country and in order to protect this country where possible, as 
in the case of imports, against union goods which, generally speaking^ 
are apt to deceive the ultimate consumer. 

The Chairman. What do vou caU union goods ? 

Mr. Thomson. Goods made of cotton warp and linen fUling. 

The Chairman. Is that a term generally used in the trade ? 

Mr. Thomson. Yes, sir. There are union goods besides the 
unions of linen and cotton — ^linen and hemp, cotton and jute, etc. 

Mr. Peters. Is the term ''union goods'^ sufficiently definite to 
allow that definition to apply to the dass as a whole ? 

Mr. Thomson. To appear in a schedule, no. I should think not,, 
^decidedly. In what I am saying here I am not trying to be technical, 
but I am trying to present some general ideas. 

Mr. Peters. What would be the difference *m the cost of produc- 
tion between union goods and linen goods? 
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Mr. Thomson. I am sure I can not answer that. I can only say 
that probably the development of the mdustry in union goods, sucn 
as union towels, in this country is because they are not able to make 
all linen towels. Warp threads of linen in this country tend to break. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Hammond. Just a moment. Are all the union goods made of 
cotton warp ? 

Mr. Thomson. I should say so; that is, practically all of them. 

Mr. Hammond. Are there any union goods made with linen warps ? 

Mr. Thomson. I know of none. 

Mr. Hammond. So that whatever the filling may be the warp is 
always cotton in union goods ? 

Mr. Thomson. I would not say always, because 

Mr. Hammond. Well, as known to the trade ? 

Mr. Thomson. Practically speaking, I should say offhand, certainly. 

Mr. Hammond. That is all. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Thomson. As to all linen goods: If I were a member of your 
committee, I should be very reluctant to deal radically with this 
schedule all at once, but I should want to proceed on some reasonable 
theory in seeing through this tariff on woven linen fabrics. 

With this in view, I should suggest for your consideration: 

(a) A tax of 35 per cent on ^1 pure linen, plain woven fabrics, 
counting 100 threaos and under 100 threads to the inch, regardless 
of weight. 

(6) A tax of 50 per cent on all pure linen, plain woven fabrics, 
counting over 100 threads to the inch and under 200 threads, regard- 
less of weight. 

(c) A tax of 75 per cent on all pure linen, plain woven fabrics 
counting over 200 threads and over 200 threads to the inch, regard- 
less of weight. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Thomson? 

Mr. Thomson. I should like to add that my special point here is 
in regard to the weight. Some one spoke here a few moments ago 
and held up samples of napkins. I hope the committee understood 
that the difficulty is here: Over 4 J ounces those goods pay a very 
high rate of duty; under 4 J ounces they pay a low rate, regardless of 
count. It seems to me that this tax snould be less on the coarse 
fabric and higher on the fine fabric. It seems to me that that is a 
reasonable way to work. 

The Chairman. You would suggest that in making a classification 
we do so according to the thread instead of the weight ? 

Mr. Thomson. Yes; and my point is, in answering that, that I do 
not see why this question of 4 J ounces was put in, and I see no reason 
for its existing. 

• Mr. Palmer. Was this classified according to the number of threads 
to the inch ? 

Mr. Thomson. I propose that. 

Mr. Palmer. The cotton schedule, to which Mr. Underwood 
referred, is classified according to the number of yarns in the cloth. 

Mr. Thomson. Yes? I did not know that. 

Mr. Palmer. What is your relation to the linen trade? 
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Mr. Thomson. We are importers in Boston of fabrics of various 
descriptions. 

Mr, Palmer. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. From which country do you import vour linen ? 

Mr. Thomson. Belgium, Ireland, and Scotland, mostly. 

Mr. Harrison. Where are the domestic manufacturers of linen? 

Mr. Thomson. The Stevens Linen Works are at Webster, Mass. 

Mr. Harrison. What others are there ? 

Mr. Thomson. I know little or nothing about the Stevens Linen 
Works, and I know nothing specially aoout the others. I know 
that a great many have been said to have been started like the 
Oxford unen mill. There is- another linen firm, somewhat, perhaps, 
on the order of Mr. Stevens's, in Meredith, N. H. I think it is a very 
small mill, and I do not know what class of goods they make. 

Mr. Harrison. Can you give any estimate of what the total 
amount of linen goods produced in the United States is annually ? 

Mr. Thomson. Troduced ? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Thomson. I should think that question could be answered 
by taking Mr. Stevens's figures which he gave you yesterday and by 
finding out what the union towel makers proauce. I can not give 
you those figures. 

Mr. Harrison. It would be diSicult to ascertain it from that, 
because you have just testified that union goods consist of about 
one-half linen and one-half cotton. 

Mr. Thomson. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Now, I want to ask you whether, in your judg- 
ment, the American manufacturers of linen manufacture articles 
which can be said to compete with the Irish linen ? 

Mr. Thomson. Without any question. 

Mr. Harrison. It is as good as the Irish linen? 

Mr. Thomson. I have not had any experience with that particular 
kind of crash. I might say that the material that Mr. Stevens makes 
I am not interested m one way or another. We do not handle that 
class of material at aQ. 

Mr. Harrison. It is fine table linen, is it not ? 

Mr. Thomson. No; Mr. Stevens makes crash for toweling. 

Mr. Harrison. What kind of goods do you import ? 

Mr. Thomson. We import canvases, tailors' paddings, and fine 
linens of a certain kind, a very expensive sort, but a very small 
quantity of them. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it not true that in our markets linen is being 
more and more displaced every year by an improvement in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth ? 

Mr. Thomson. I am not aware of that fact. The mercerized cot- 
tons, of course, present a very excellent appearance. You can not 
use cotton everywhere. Moisture has to be withstood, as I indi- 
cated in my remarks about toweling. The fact that Mr. Stevens's 
crash, as well as imported crash, exists everywhere, in this building, 
in factories, in homes, for towels, etc., shows that there is something 
about linen that makes cotton an impossible substitute, for certain 
purposes, at any rate. 
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Mr. Harrison. Well, it has always been a matter of amazement 
to me to note the excessive cost of linen goods in the United States. 
Anybody who has ever done any traveling abroad can tell you what 
a very striking thing the small market for finer linen goods nere, and 
how excessive the price is. I have never been able to understand it. 

Mr. Thomson. It can only be accounted for by the 35 per cent 
duty, the 35 per cent duty on these fine linen goods that you speak of. 

ADDinONAL STATEMENT MADE LATER IN WRITING. 

In regard to my previous statement that the Stevens Linen Works 
had prospered under a 35 per cent duty, I failed to state the fact 
(which I was not aware of at the time) that the Stevens Linen Works, 
during the period of the 35 per cent duty, had the benefit of free flax 
and flax tow, which are now dutiable. 

January 25, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and MeanSy Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: The wooden cases in which imported merchandise is packed now pay 
duty— the same duty that is paid on the merchandise that the cases hold. 

Tnis nmy be a small point; but, as a matter of principle, is it just that a duty of a 
hundred per cent should be imposed on cases made of pine boards? 
Yours, very truly, 

Philip W. Thomson. 

TESTiMOITT OF NATHAinEL STEVENS, OF THE STEVENS IINEN 

WORKS, OF WEBSTER, MASS. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. What paragraphs do you desire to speak on, Mr. 
Stevens ? 

Mr. Stevens. Paragraph 357. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stevens. The Stevens Linen Works, of Webster, Mass., estab- 
lished in 1846, manufacture about 7,500,000 square yards of pure 
linen-crash toweling annually — 400,000 square yards of this amount 
is what is known as ''Russia crash." The goods are sold entirely in 
tie United States, and are distributed and used for household pur- 
poses. They come under paragraph No. 357 in Schedule J of the 
present tariff, weighing over 4^ ounces per square yard, and contain 
not more than 60 threads per square inch, calling for a duty of If- 
cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The raw materials consist of flax and flax tow. Every pound of it 
used by us is imported, mostly from Russia. Upon this stock we. 
now pay duty of 1 cent per pound on the flax and $20 per ton on fljax 
tow. No flax fiber suitable for our purposes is raised in the 
United States. 

If your committee should decide to remove the duty from flax and 
flax tow, we should strongly urge retaining a duty under paragraph 
335, flax hackled, known as ''dressed line." If the duty was re- 
moved from hackled flax, it would throw a. large number of people 
out of work in this country. We are now making largp expendi- 
tures to improve our hacklmg department. 
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Nearly all of our machinery is of foreign manufacture. Flax ma- 
chinery is very heavy, and requires mills of expensive construction. 
Goods similar to ours of the same grades ana character are being 
continually imported and sold in our markets, indicating that the 
present rate of tariff does not prohibit the importation of foreign 
goods. 

The following statistics give the importations and duties collected 
on same, under paragraph 357: 



Scmare yards 
Duties*.!... 



1910 


19U 


83,729,853 

$13,305,994 

17,000,662 


74,812,943 

112,654,856 

$6,612,121 



1912 



78,825,318 

113,798,161 

$7,144,400 



With the tendency in this country toward higher wages and 
shorter hours, together with the increased cost of the general expense 
of operating our mills, a radical reduction in the tariff would result 
in giving the busiiiess to foreigners and taking it away from our 
own people. 

Mr. Palmer. I notice the figures you have given us agree with 
the figures given by the Department of Commerce ai^d Labor. 
They are probably taken from the same source ? 

Mr. Stevens, x es. 

Mr. Palmer. But the figures for the production in 1910, as given, 
us by the department, are $1,574,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; and in 1910, out of 10,467,000 yards, we pro- 
duqed about 7,500,000 in our concern. 

Mr. Palmer. What is that concern ? 

Mr. Stevens. Our concern is the Stevens Linen Work^, of Web- 
ster, Mass. We have been established since 1846. 

Mr. Palmer. The foreign trade under the present rafc^ i^u^n^ to, 
perhaps 80 per cent of the domestic consumption and more ? 

Mr. Stevens. I should say so. 

Xhe Chairman. What are the items, that coijae in imder this 
paragraph 357 ? 

Mr. Stevens. Linen crash toweling. I have a sample of it here. 

The Chairman. It is entirely limited to crash toweling I 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Nothing else comes i^ under it ? 

Mr. Stevens. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You need not show me the sample; I know what 
it is. 

Mr. Stevens. The duty on the flax used would a^iount to 5 p^ 
cent on the cost of the goods. 

Mr. Palmer, Hiow long have you been in the business ? 

Mr. Stevens. Our concern has been in business since 1846. 

Mr. Palmer. Making these same goods i 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; luaking the same goods. 

Mr. Palmer. How does it happen tha,t you are not able to get 
mor« of the Ajperican niarket ? 
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Mr. Stevens. We have increased our machinery. In 1900 we 
added 50 per cent. We have got the plans all ready to add more to it. 
In fact, we are now spending $100,000 on our plant to improve our 
hackling, to get rid of what we call smaU help. As soon as the tariff 
is settlea, we are ready to go on and spend tne money. 

Mr. Palmer. You think if this tariff rate is not reduced, despite 
the fact the foreign competition runs to 80 per cent of the domestic 
production, you can live and do business properly ? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean under the present tariff? 

^Ir. Palmer. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Palmer. You are standing a good deal of foreign competition 
now, are you not ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; they bring in a great manv goods now. We 
put out our goods under our own trade-mark and they are distributed. 
All the leading jobbers carry our goods. 

Mr. Palmer. Most of the manufacturers that come here say that 
it is absolutely ruinous to them to have that competition from aoroad. 
They squeal at 10 per cent competition, when you have pretty nearly 
90 per cent ? 

Mr. Stevens. We manufacture about 7,000,000 yards out of 
10,000,000. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. We have had trouble. We have not reached where 
we axe by any easy method. 

Mr. Palmer. You have been prosperous, have you not? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; we are now. For the last number of years we 
have been very prosperous. The linen industry all over the world 
has been exceedingly prosperous. 

The Chairman, rroceed. 

Mr. Stevens. If your committee will decide to lower the duty on 
yam, the duty on our goods should be lowered to a less degree. The 
difference between the duty on yam and our goods is very slight. 
I do not know that in the yam we use there is very much difference, 
and possibly that is why the industry has not flourished. I wish it 
would flourish. I would be glad to see competition. 

The Chairman. Are the yams competitive — is there a reasonable 
competition in yams? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean in this 

The Chairman. I mean the imports as compared with the American 
consumption in yams. In this paragraph it is apparent it is com- 
petitive, but I wish to know about the yams. 

Mr. Stevens. I could not tell y^u, Mr. Underwood, about that 
because we do not handle yam. We import the raw flax. 

The Chairman. And manufacture your own? 

Mr. Stevens. And manufacture the finished product. We run 
on just one line of goods so as to keep our cost down. Our goods 
have been an established trade for years, and we are going on, we are 
progressing, and I simply come here to let you gentlemen know that 
we have got a flourishmg business up there, and we want to be able 
to go on, and I hope to see the hnen-weaving industry increase. 
That is all. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN L. HAEPEB, PBESIDENT OF THE NIAGARA 

FALLS LINEN CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. T. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the remarks I will 
make will have reference to paragraph 357 of the present tariff law. 

I am president of the Niagara Falls Linen Co., a company organized 
under tne laws of the State 6f New York. It has so far spent its 
money in building its plant and in the purchase of machinery and it is 
now just beginning to turn out finished Unen articles. The goods we 
propose to manufacture are tablecloths, napkins, and linen towels. 

So far as we know this is a new industry in the United States. It 
w^ould seem to be the behef that the climate is not adapted to the mak- 
ing of finished linen articles, but we have carried on experiments which 
have shown to-day that we can do it very nicely. As I said, we are 
now just beginning to turn out the goods and have not been running 
long enough to know whether we will have any excess of profit even 
under the present tariff laws. We ask that there be no reduction 
in the tariff on articles of this kind. 

As shown from your tabulated data, wliich I think each of you 
have before you, last year there was about $13,798,000 worth of this 
class of goods brought in, bringing in a revenue of something over 
$7,000,000. 

As there is nothing except our own works to consider as a protective 
proposition, the whole matter is, as we understand it, that we have 
Deg^n to work under a tariff that is producing revenue only, and we 
desire that it shall not be changed on the finished hnen articles. We 
purchase our yarn at present from importers. The yarn is bi:ought 
in in hanks, which we take and weave. We do no spinning. We 
are perfectly willing to purchase our yarn at home when the proc- 
esses are so developed that we can get the proper class of yarn here. 

That is all I have to say. 

BRIEF OF THE LOWELL TEXTILE CO., NORTH CHELMSFORD, 

MASS. 

North Chelmsford, Mass., January 8, 19 IS. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: We beg to call your attention to the following: Schedule J, flax, 
hemp, and jute. The goods we manufacture are towels and crashes made from cotton 
warp and linen filling, and are called union goods. We use ll's and 14's cotton warp 
and 14 's and 18's bleached liuen tow filling. These ^oods vary from 55 ends of warp 
per inch and 26 ends of filling to 80 ends of warp per inch and 34 piclra of filling. 

Now the point is this, we pay 45 per cent duty on the linen yarn and there is also 
a duty of 45 per cent on merchandise similar to ours. We claim that there should 
be a (Jiff erence of 5 to 10 per cent, varying according to the fineness of the merchandise, 
between the duty on the yams and the duty on the finished merchandise. T^t is, 
you cut the duty on the merchandise from 45 to, say, 25 and 30 per cent, according 
to the texture, the duty on the yam should be cut from 45 to 20 per cent. This would 
give an opportunity to build up the linen-weaving industry. 
Yours, respectfully. 

The Lowell Textile Co. 
H. Selfridge, Treasurer. 
75262— J— 13 26 
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BBIEF OF EBSEINE BEVEBIDGE & CO. LTD., NEW TOBK, N. Y. 

New York, Jan\wry21^ 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee ^ Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: I am an American citizen, a tariff-for-re venue Democrat, engaged in the 
importation of housekeeping linens, and I wish respectfully to call your attention 
to the present unscientific and unjust tariff on manufactures of flax, hemp, etc. 
(Schedule J). It is unscientific because uiider the present classification the lower 
Qualities in each subdivision pay a much higher rate of duty than the finer qualities 
in the same subdivision. ' This is unavoidable where there is a specific or a specific 
and ad valorem rate combined. It is unjust because the millions oi people of moderate 
means who use the lower and medium qualities are compelled to pay a much higher 
rate of duty than those who can afford to purchase the finer grades. 

The rate of duty on the lower and medium qualities ranges from 50 per cent (the 
minimum) to 75 per cent or over, wliile the finer grades pay the minimum rate (50 
per cent). Even from a protectionist standpoint these rates are excessive, when, 
apart from the manufacture of a few linen crashes and union goods (about two-thirds 
cotton, one- third linen), there are no domestic industries to protect, as with the 
exceptions above noted there are no housekeeping linens manufcictured in this coim- 
try, never have been (commercially), and never will be, if a protection of 50^ to 75 
per cent will not enable manufacturers to make such goods at a profit, as the climatic 
and economic conditions are not favorable to the manufacture oi linens in the United 
States. There is therefore absolutely no justification for such a high tariff on these 
goods. 

As to a revenue-producing tariff. It is a fact well established that the lowering of 
the price of an article will result in much greater consumption, and I believe that a 
much lower rate will produce more revenue than the present high tariff, on account 
of increased importations. A 25 per cent tariff on Schedule J (manufactures of flax, 
hemp, etc.), which I strongly advocate, with a corresponding reduction in flax and 
flax yarn, will amply protect the few home industries enga^d in the manufacture of 
crash and union goods, and will confer a great boon on the millions of consumers in this 
country who use housekeeping linens. 

I strongly urge a straight 25 per cent ad valorem rate, as it is impossible to have an 
equitable tariff on the different grades of goods where the rate is specific or specific and 
aa valorem combined. The present tariff is unscientific, unjust, diflftcult to classify, 
expensive to collect, and a constant source of annoyance to importer and appraiser 
alike. I would suggest that the new rate take effect not later than July 1 of this year, 
if the bill is passed oy that date. 

Some people advocate a sliding scale, reducing the rate, say 5 per centum 4>er annum 
for five years, but this I think would be a great mistake. It would mean that business 
would have to be carried on, on very conservative lines for that period, and would 
result, justly or unjustly, in dissatisfaction with the administration, and a probable 
change in Gfovemment in a few years. 

If it were necessary for me to have a limb amputated, I would want to have it done 
all at once, and not by inches. In many cases, where importers have to carry large 
stocks of imported goods, it would mean a severe loss on goods on hand when the change 
takes place, but I believe that what is for the best interests of the country as a whole 
^1 ultimately be for the best interests of the individual. 

Respectfullv, D. Strachan. 

BBIEF OF JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., NEW TOBK, N. T. 

New York, January tl, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

House Office Building^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: In company with many other of the merchants in our line of business, 
we are looking forward with much interest to a reduction of the tariff on linen goods. 
For nearly 60 years we have made a specialty of dealing in household linens and linen 
goods of all kinds, and we do business with people residing in every State in the 
Union. Our standing in relation to linen gooas is, we believe, very much the same 
as that of Tiffany to jewelry and the Gorham Co. to silverware. In view of all this 
we take the liberty of offering the following suggestions as to what seems to us the 
new tariff on linen goods ought to be. 
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In the first place, there are imported into this country large quantities of what are 
Imown as linen lawns (made in whole or in part of linen), to be manufactured into 
handkerchiefs. There are also imported large quantities of plain white linen goods 
(made in whole or in part of linen), to be manufactured into collars and cuffs, etc. 
These might in a measure be regarded as raw materials, and we believe, therefore, 
that all goods of this character weighing under 4^ ounces to the square yard, without 
regard to count or value, ought not to be taxed more than 30 per cent. 

On all other ** linen goods" (made in whole or in part of linen), counting less than 
120 threads to the square inch and weighing more than 4J ounces to the square yard, 
such as table linens, toweling, sheetings, and pillow linens, art and uphofetery 
linens, etc., whether in the piece or made up by being hemmed, hemstitched, or 
witii drawn work, a fair tariff would be 35 per cent. On these same goods under the 
same conditions, but counting more than 120 threads to the square inch, a fair tariff 
would be 40 per cent. 

On all linen goods, including handkerchiefs, without regard to weight or count, 
which are embroidered, scalloped, tamboured, or lace-trimmed, whether the embroi- 
dering, scalloping, or tambouring is done by hand or by machine, whether the lace 
is made by hand or by machine, we believe that a fair duty would be 50 per cent. 

On plain handkerchiefs, hemmed or hemstitched, plain white or colored (made in 
whole or in part of linen), we believe that a fair duty would be 45 per cent. 

If we can be of service in any way in this matter please commana us. 
Yours, respectfully, 

James McCutcheon & Co. 
Ja8. M. Speers, 

Vice President. 

N£ITSS, HESSLEIN & CO., WBITE ON LINEN GOODS. 

New York, January 18 y 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

The Hoitse Office Building^ 

Washington^ D. C. 

Sm:' We take the liberty of writing you in reference to the new tariff rates under the 
present Schedule J on flax and manufactures of flax, a hearing on which your com- 
mittee has set down for the parties interested on January 24. 

As a firm, the members of which are American born, with one exception, who ia an 
American citizen, we have been importing and selling linen goods in this country for 
ourselves and predecessors for the past 40 years and we are therefore in a position, we 
believe, to appeal for a tariff which will be revenue bearing to the (jovernment, 
advantageous to an increased consumption, and also beneficial to the consumer. 

The present tariff on flax and manufactures of flax, ae also the preceding tariff, has 
been conducive to the manufacture and consumption of a great many so-called light- 
weight linen goods, because of the lower rate of tariff which goods of this description, 
i. e., linen fabrics weighing under 4^ ounces per square yard, have paid. These goods 
are sightly, but of very little use to the consumer, being absolutely too thin for any 
continued satisfactory wear. 

We believe, however, that there is still a reason for makii^ a lower tariff on plain, 
woven, bleached cloths in the piece, as th^se goods are being used in this country 
largely in the manufacture of handkerchiefs and in a very small way in the manufac- 
ture of collars, cuffs, and shirt fronts. The latter use, however, is oecoming smaller 
every year as cotton is replacing linen in this respect. But for the former, namely, 
the manufacture of handkerchiefs, this reason for a lower tariff on bleached, plain 
linen cloths weighing under 4i ounces per square yard will still hold. 

Aside from these bleached plain woven cloths we believe it is in the interest of all 
concerned that all classes of linen goods should then come under one or two classifi- 
cations, namely (a) counting both warp and weft not over 120 threads per square 
inch, 35 per cent; (6) counting both warp and weft over 120 threads per square mch, 
40 per cent, regardless of weighty color, or whether in the piece or made up into 
finished articles, hemmed, hemstitched, or with drawn work, but not embroidered, 
tamboured, or scalloped, whether by hand or by machine. 

A tariff of this nature would benefit the working classes who use goods coimting 
imder 120 threads per square inch in very large quantities, whereas goods counting 
over 120 threads per square inch could well afford to pay 5 per cent higher tariff, as 
they are used by a wealthier class of consumers. 
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As regards all manufactured articles composed of linen, embroidered, tamboured, 
or scalloped, by hand or machine, we believe that a tariff of 50 j>er cent would be 
f&ii and just to all concerned and tend to stimulate larger importation of this class of 
merchandise. * 

We believe sincerely that this adjustment of the tariff schedule for linen goods 
will not injure any established manufacturing industry in this country, but would 
prove a great benefit to the consumer and an increased source of revenue to tlie 
Government. 

The only classes of linen goods which are manufactured here are a few crash 
towelings, which are manufactured in Massachusetts, and a few union buck towels, 
which are manufactured in various small mills, but the sale of which is being leplaced 
more and more by the all-cotton buck towel manufactured by American cotton 
mills. 

We would thank you kindly to. give this appeal from us the valued attention and 
consideration of your honorable committee and shall be pleased to forward you any 
fmther particulars or information which you may call for, upon a request from you. 
W e remain, yours, very respectfully, 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co. 

LETTEB OF MABSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago, February 15 j 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

House of Representatives J Washington^ D. C, 

Dear Sir: We respectfully desire to recommend to your committee thit in place 
of the various rates of duty upon flax fabrics and articles provided for in paragraphs 
357 and 358 of the present act there be substituted in the hill now being nramed one 
rate of duty only and would suggest 35 per cent. 

The Wilson bill enacted in 1894 provided for one rate of duty only upon all fabrics 
of flax, viz, 35 per cent. The Dingley bill enacted in 1897 provided for various rates, 
according to the weight and count of fliread. The provision in this act for flax fabrics 
weighing under 4 J ounces per square yard and counting over 100 threads per square 
inch at 35 per cent was inserted to permit the entry, at a rate of duty lower than the 
balance of the line, of such goods as are known as shirting cloths, 4isea by shirt manu- 
facturers. The result of this provision was to force the manufacture and importation 
of manv articles, such as towels, tablecloths, napkins, doilies, etc., of lower weights, to 
meet this provision. Competition forced these goods upon the dealer, and the con- 
sumer obtained an article of inferior weight and durability. 

The Payne bill enacted in 1909 continued the same conditions, except that such 
articles were provided for in the basket clause at 45 per cent, as against a duty of about 
54 per cent on goods weighing over 4 J ounces, thus perpetuating the conditions which 
prevailed under the Dingley bill. 

We believe that one rate upon all classes of linens would be more satisfactory to 
importers and dealers and would operate to give to the consumer a better quality of 
merchandise. Linens have not been, and we believe can not be, made in this country. 
There is no industry, therefore, which needs protection; and from a Government stand- 
point a straight rate of 35 per cent would, in our judgment,, produce more revenue than 
the present act. 

Respectfully, Marshall Field & Co., 

By Thomas H. Eddy. 

BBIEF OF BEMT, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNEB, NEW TOBK, IT. T. 

New York, January 21, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

The House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We take the liberty to submit to ^ou in the following our views in reference 
to the proposed change in the i>resent tariff as regards Schedule J, on flax and manu- 
factures of flax, etc., for your kind consideration. 

The present rate of specific duty, with the addition of 30 j)er cent on all goods 
weighing over 4 J oimces, is so finely drawn in the present tariff that it invariably 
amounts to about 50 per cent ad valorem. At any rate the differences between the 
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straight ad valorem duty and the specific and ad valorem dutjr is so small that it is 
neghgible. It is our opinion that the present specific duties should not be changed, 
and if a reduction is contemplated, this could be easily effected by reducing the 
now prevailing duty of 30 per cent to a lower figure. 

We think this would make a very eauitable rate, and would do away at once with 
any possible undervaluations, especially if no such proviso is added that no goods 
should pay a lower rate of duty than so and so many per cent. 

As to goods under 4i ounces, we think it but fau: that all goods whether plain 
woven or not should be admitted at the same rate as the even-weight goods. These 
light goods are not serviceable, simply showy, and the consumer is constantly misled, 
and does not receive good value for his money. 

We also believe that if the embroidered, tamboured, and scalloped goods were 
reduced to a 50 per cent rate, it would stimulate the sale of these, and thus be a greater 
source of revenue to the Government. 

Very respectfully, Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 

BBIEF OF THE AMEBICAN BOBBINET CO., NEWBITBGH, N. T. 

Newburoh, N. Y., February 1, 191S. 

Hon. Oscar Underwood and gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives ^ Washington, D, C. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned respectfully directs your attention to the bobbinet 
industry in these United States. 

Under the belief that that tariff law of 1897 would give adequate protection to the 
making of bobbinet in this country, we engaged in its manufacture, imported the 
necessary machinery from Europe (on which we paid 45 percent duty), ana began to 

Sroduce bobbinet in the city of Newburgh, county of Orange, twentieth congressional 
istrict. State of New York. 

Since that time we have endeavored to continue its manufacture with the hope that 
by experience, thrift, and attention to strict economic management, we could build 
up our industry and meet foreign competition. But at this writing, we are forced 
to confess our inability to do so. 

The value of importations into this country of this class of goods approximates 
annually $10,000,000. In order to produce this amount it would require 1,000 looms, 
and as there are only 31 in this country at the present time, you can readily see what 
proportion of the home consumption is produced here. 

This is an industry that should be fostered and developed so that it may give employ- 
ment to American labor and keep for circulation within our own borders the large sums 
of money sent to Europe annually to pay for the product of European labor, instead of 
being paid out for sages in this country. 

With the comparative cost of American and European production, you are, no doubt, 
familiar, as the writer had the honor of discussing this matter with you in ] 909, while 
the present tariff law was in process of construction. 

At the present time we are filling a contract with the United States War Depart- 
ment for mosquito bars made of bobbinet, and it has developed that, due to the high 
cost of production here compared with that in Europe, we can import this net cheaper 
than we can produce it in our own mill. In doing this our own machines remain idle 
and our own workman unemployed. This is an indisputable fact and will bring to 
your attention the absolute need of proper protection for the bobbinet industry in 
this coimtry. 

We believe that the. duty on this kind of goods should be specific for the reason that 
in the year 1909, according to the schedule adopted by the United States Board of 
Appraisers, the European value for 27-hole mosquito net, such as that which we supply 
the Government, in 240-inch widths, was entered at the value of 25d. The same net 
in July, 1912, was entered at the value of 19 Jd. You will readily s?e that though we 
cot 60 j>er cent protection the real protection falls when the European value becomes 
less, as the United States cost does not become correspondingly cheaper. In 1909, 
when the duty was imposed on the value of 25d., the Government was getting a revenue 
of 60 per cent, which equalled 30 cents per yard, whereas to-day the Government is 
getting revenue of 60 per cent on 19id. value or 23.1 cents per yard. This shows a 
reduction of 14 per cent in protection given to the industry and a loss of 23 per cent 
in revenue to the Government. 
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Your attention is b«re respectfully directed to the fact that though the European 
value of these goods be reduced the American cost of production is not lessened — 
rather the labor conditions of our country insist on an increase. Hence our industry- 
does not receive the protection it should get to enable it to compete with Europe. 

This has been our experience, which we respectfully submit for your guidance when 
considering the duty that should be put on European-made bobbinet. 
Yours, most respectfully, 

Thos. J. Diamond, President. 

• 

BBIEF OF THE H. W. BAKEB LINEN CO., NEW TOBK, N. T. 

New York, January 2$, 19 IS. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am an American citizen, believing in a tariff for revenue and at the 
same time believing in moderate protection to our American industries. 

I am engaged in the importation of household linens and I would respectfully call 
your attention to the unscientific and unjust tariff on manufactures of fUuc, hemp^ 
etc., as classified under Schedule J. It. is unscientific because under the present 
classification the lower qualities in each subdivision pay a much higher rate of duty 
than the finer qualities in the same subdivision. This is unavoidable where there ia 
a specific or a ^ecific and ad valorem rate combined. It is unjust because the mil- 
lions of people of moderate means, who use the lower and medium qualities, are- 
compelled to pay a much higher rate of duty than those who can afford to purchase 
the finer grades. 

The rate of duty on the lower and medium qualities range from the minimum, 50 to- 
75 per cent or over, while the finer grades pay the minimum rate, 50 per cent. Even 
from a purely protectionist standpoint these rates are excessive, and the burden of 
this duty should not fall upon the millions of people who can only afford to buy the 
lower or medium grades of linens. There are no fine qualities of household Imena 
manufactured in mis .country, never have been (commercially), and never will be 
even if a duty of 50 to 75 per cent were maintained, as climatic and economic con- 
ditions are not favorable to the manufacture of linens in the United States. There 
is therefore absolutely no justification for such a high tariff on linen goods. 

As to a revenue-producing tariff, it is a fact well established that the lowering of 
the price of an article will result in much greater consumption, and I believe that a 
lower rate of duty will produce more tariff than the present high tariff on account of 
the increase of importation. A tariff of 25 per cent on Schedule J (manufactures of ' 
flax, hemp, etc.), which I strongly advocate, with a reduction in flax and flax yams^ 
will amply protect the home industries engaged in the manufacture of union crafbes, 
union towels^ and union damask, and will confer a great boon on the millions of con- 
sumers in this country who use this cheaper grade of goods. 

I therefore strongly ur^e a straight 35 per cent ad valorem rate, as it is impossible 
to have an equitable tanff on the different grades of goods where the rate is specific 
or specific and ad valorem combined. The present tariff is unscientific, unjust^ 
difficult to classify, expensive to collect, and a constant source of annoyance to the 
importer and appraiser aUke. I would suggest that the new rate take effect not later 
than July 1, if possible. 

Some people advocate a sliding scale, reducing the rate, say, 5 per cent per annum, 
but this I think would be a mistake. It would mean that business would have to be 
carried on on very conservative lines for the whole period of protection, and the result, 
I believe, would be unsatisfactory, not only to the administration but also to the 
merchants, consumers, and the producers as well. If I were to lose a hand I would 
not care to lose a finger at a time; I would rather have the amputation completed in 
one operation. 

I am not interested in the manufacturing of union goods, such as towels, crashes, 
cheap union damasks, etc., that are made in the United States, althouo^ we buy and 
dell many thousands of dozens of union towels and millions of yards of union crashes 
made in the United States. This industry is growing very rapidly and the domestic 
manufacturers are producing some very good, serviceable, as well as sightly articles, ia 
the way of union towels and union crashes; also in the cheap union damask, not- 
withstanding the fact that the linen yams which they use, which are mostly bleadied 
tow yams, pay a duty of 45 per cent, leaving only 5 per cent difference between the 
flax yams and the union towels that are made in Europe. 
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I would strongly urge a very liberal reduction on the flax and tow yarns, such ai^ 
used in the maniftacturing of these goods. I would recommend a dutv of not over 
16 to 20 per cent at the most. Would also recommend that the raw flax be put on the 
free list, as some of our manufacturers are spinning their own yams. If tne class oi 
flax and tow yams that are used in the manufacture of union towels and union crashes 
in this country were put down to 15 or 20 per cent our American manufacturers would 
soon be able to make all the union towels sold in America under $2.50 per dozen. I ain 
not recommending this low-rate duty on flax yams because of any interest in the 
manufacture of these goods except to give employment to American workmen and 
give American manufacturers an opportunity to compete with the world on the class 
of goods which they are able to make. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

H. W. Baker Linen Co. 

H. W. Baker, President. 



January 30, 1913. 
Messrs. H. W. Baker Linen Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of yours of the 27th, and will go ahead with 
the 11-x crash and will send samples for your road men as soon as we can get a sufficient 
quantity of this finished up. 

We would like very much indeed to do as you suggest, and make this crash a little 
heavier and better, but it is absolutely impossible for us to do so while we have to 
pay so much for tow yarns. We are just in receipt of advices from our manufacturers 
of tow yams on the other side, giving us notice of a very stiff advance in the price of 
these yams, and tow yarns, which are now coming in and which we will have to use in 
producing these goods for you, we are forced to declare at about IJ cents per pound 
nigher in price than we did a couple of months ago, and of course we have to pay 45 
per cent duty on this amount, which adds greatly to the cost of yarns which are now 
coming in. So you can readily understand it is very hard for us to produce your 
goods and give you as high a percentage of linen as we have been doing; however, we 
are going to keep all of our goods up to standard, even though we have to make rome of 
these goods at a loss. 

All of your work is now in the looms and is coming forward nicely, and unlc&s some- 
thing unforeseen happens we will be able to make you very large shipments during the 
next few months. 

We wish to state, however, that the present prices which the spinners are quoting 
on tow yarns makes all the goods which we are shipping to you look very cheap indeed 
to us, and on further quantities, unless the present duty on tow yams is very materially 
reduced, we shall be obliged to advance our prices on all union goods in the very near 
future. This we shall very much regret to do, because of the fact that were we to 
advance our prices you would be able to import union crash and union buck towels 
at less than we can make them for you, and as we have been making these for you in 
very large quantities during the last few years, it would be a very serious matter indeed 
should tariff legislation be such that this business would go back to foreigners. 

We would be pleased to have you, as an expert on these goods, use your influence 
with the members of the Ways and Means Committee now revising the tariff, to put 
the duty on these yams down to 15 or 20 per cent, that is, for yams bleached or half 
bleached. As you know, all the yarns which we use in these goods are partially 
bleached in the old country before they are shipped to us. This would enable us to 
compete successfully with the foreign manufacturers of these goods, and at the same 
time enable us to give you what you are continually asking for, viz, better and more 
satisfactory goods with a higher percentage of linen at lower prices. 
Very truly, yours, 

Niagara Textile Co. 

BKIEF OF KOBEKT M'BKATNEY & CO., NEW YOKE, N. Y. 

New York, January 22, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Exhibit A. I inclose you samples of goods made entirely of cotton, 
which are labeled and sold as linen-nnish suitings. These goods are sold to many of 
the ignorant consumers as linen goods. The object of the brand or ticket and of the 
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finish is to imitate as closely as possible linen goods and to sell them to the consumer 
M linen ^oo6a. 

Exhibit B. Gla^ow suitings: These goods are finished in imitation of linen ^oods 
and are given a Scotch name with the idea of causing the buyer to associate wiu the 
finish the supposed country of origin, and as Scotlsmd is a large producer of linens, 
ttie object is to convince the buyer, aud more especially the consumer, that the goods 
are linen. 

Exhibit G. We send a heading describing certain cotton goods which are called 
"Flaxon," with a description below that they are "linen thread finish.'* This gives 
the consumer the name of flax and linen both in relation to the goods, and by su^es- 
tion or intimation endeavors to deceive the consumer and give him or her the idea 
that the goods are linen goods, whereas they are entirely cotton. 

Some cotton manufacturers have endeavored more than once to ^ve the idea that 
large plants were to be put into operation for the manufacture of Imen goods in this 
coimtry and that all they needed to be successful was to have> high rate of duty to 
protect them. 

The present excessive rates of duty have existed for a number of years without 
having produced a realization of any of these plants. In a number of cases it was 
simply to deceive Congress in order that high rates of duty would be placed upon 
linen goods, which would make it easier to secure fancy prices for imitation linen 
goods. 

Some law should be enacted prohibiting misleading designations and descriptions 
of merchandise cunningly devised and for the sole purpose of deceiving the consumer. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Robert McBratnbt & Co. 

BEZEL! & HELWIG WRITE CONCERNING FLAX MANXJFAC- 

TURES. 

New York, January 21, 19 IS. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Presuming that in framing Schedule J of the proposed new tariff bill >rour 
honorable committee would welcome suggestions from all native-bom, public-spirited 
citizens, especially those who as merchants and importers are qualified to express an 
intelligent opinion on the subject, we respectfully offer for your consideration the 
following recommendation. 

It is our opinioD, based on an actual experience of 25 years in this trade, that a 
uniform rate of 35 per cent ad valorem should be assessed od all manufactures con- 
sisting wholly or chiefly of flax, regardless of weight, count, or color, whether such 
manufactiu'es are plain or figured, in the piece or the finished article, whether un- 
hemmed, hemmed, hemstitched, fringed, scalloped, embroidered, or tamboured, 
with or without drawn work. 

In making this recommendation we wish to disclaim any other motive than a 
desire to offer a satisfactory solution of a difficult public problem. We are not engaged 
in the manufacture of this merchandise, but purchase it outright from the nianuMic- 
turers. 

It is our firm belief that the suggested rate of 35 per cent would inflict no hardship 
on the domestic manufacturer and that it would, on the other hand, redound to the 
benefit of the ultimate consumer. It is also our belief that with a uniform rate of 
35 per cent Schedule J would bear its proper share in producing revenue for the 
Government. 

In our observation of the domestic manufacturer, who has entered largely into con- 
sideration in the construction of the present tariff, we have found that even with the 
e^obritant rate of duty exacted allegedly for his protection the progress he has made 
is a negligible quantity. In fact, the importance of the domestic manufacturer of 
the class of merchandise covered in Schedule J has in our opinion peen greatly over- 
estimated. There is really only one fair-sized mill involved which produces liiien 
crashes, and a few small mills which manufacture half-linen, or so-called "union" 
huck towels. 

We sincerely trust our recommendation may receive due consideration at the hands 
of your honorable committee, and we shall hold oiurselves in readiness to furnish such 
other information as you might require in this matter. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Dezell & Helwio. 
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PABAGBAPH 359. 

Istte or Tampico, when dressed, dyed, or combed, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

ISTLE OR TAMPICO. 

BBIEF OF E. B. & A. C. WHITING, BUKLINGTON, VT. 

Burlington, Vt., January 21, 191S. 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, Washinfjton, D. C. 

JDear Sir: Referring to Schedule J, paragraph 359, " Istle or Tampico when dressed, 
dyed, or combed, 20 per cent ad valorem." 

When the writer, with his father started the business of preparing brush fiber ready 
for the brush, 40 years ago, brusn makers were preparing their own fiber by hand 
and were glad to pay for the ordinary mixtures of tampico from 15 to 17 cents and up a 
pound. 

The machinery which we invented reduced the cost, and other macliines since 
have come in so that prices have gradually kept falling, until the same goods are now 
sold for 10 and 12 cents, and even cheaper mixtures are put out. For mixtures that 
the brush makers were then making, costing them in the neighborhood of 45 cents a 
pound, we have put out substitutes and reduced the cost to now 14 or 15 cents a pound. 

Learning of the machines which we developed, English and European manufac- 
turers sou^t for the same, and we sent several of them abroad. With these and other 
machines developed since by European manufacturers they are now, with their prison 
and other cheap labor, able to dress fiber very low, lower than it is possible to do it in 
this country. And they are continually quoting very low figures to the trade in this 
country. But the competition among the several brush-fiber manufacturers in this 
country is now so severe and the prices so low that the brush makers are content with 
the prices they are now paying, and it would be a great misfortune to give the Europeans 
any further inside advantage than they now have with the duty of 20 per cent, which 
does not begin to cover the difference in cost between manufacturing in this country 
and in Europe. 

We were surprised when in England a few years ago to find that one of the English 
manufacturers who had installed a full set of our macmnery had shut down that depart- 
ment — ^was not running it. On inquiry they told us that the reason was that the con- 
tinental manufacturers were putting goods into the English brush factories right alons^- 
side of them cheaper than they could possibly do it. We also learned that the Engliw 
manufacturer was paying his help about 50 per cent of what we were paying ours at 
that time, and still they were unable to compete. We are toKiay paying our help 
much higher than then, and higher than ever before. 

Now, we do not want to see the same conditions developed in this country. We do 
not want to see our factory and the business which we nursed and built up thrown out 
of existence by the cheap labor of Europe. We therefore do most earnestly beseech 
you that no action be taken to further injure our business. 

The present duty of only 20 per cent was not fixed by Congress, but came about in 
this way. When the Eiuropean manufacturers had developed machinery so that they 
began sending dressed Tampico into this country a few years ago, the appraisers could 
not find any mention of it m the Dingley tariff; but, realizing that a duty should be 
imposed, they classed it under that "catch-all" clause. 

This ''catch-all" clause referred to read: ** There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all articles manufactured in whole or in part, not provided for in this act, a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem." 

Hence the dutjr now in force of 20 per cent was not fixed by Congress on the merits 
of tlie case, but simply adopted by the appraisers as the only clause they could find 
which would possibly cover the case. This was the situation when the tariff discussion 
came up in 1909, at which time there was a strong opposition to any advance in any 
of the schedules. But when the situation was fully explained and comprehended by 
the committee, they were convinced that 20 per cent was not adequate protection, ana 
decided that the demonstration given showed at that time conclusively that we should 
have a larger duty, and the Finance Committee agreed to the following: 

"Istle or Tampico, or mixtures thereof with other vegetable or similar fibers, when 
dressed, dyed, combed, treated, or manufeictured in any manner, 35 per cent ad 
valorem." 

Later the House committee concurred in this amendment, and everyone interested 
supposed there was no question about its going through all right. There was much 
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Burpriee, therefore, the morning the bill was printed to find that the bill called for a 
duty on istle of only 20 per cent, as before. Just how or by whom this was done no one 
seemed able to find out. 

• Dressed Tampico never has had a duty large enough to cover the difference between 
the cost of dressing the stock in this country and abroad, and I presume we can not 
now expect a duty to cover this difference (about 35 per cent, as near as we can 
figure it). 

The Europeans are offering the dressed stock in this country now so cheap that 
we can hardly meet their prices and get any profit at all. 

The fiber-dressing trade is a small one; and if cut into by foreign competition, 
the volume of business would be so reduced that it would be practically impossible 
for the fiber dressers to live. The competition in the business in this country is so 
severe now that dressed fibers are being sold lower than ever, while the cost of crude 
stock is high. 

It costs to dress the commoner grades of Tampico in this country from $4 to $& 
and |7 per hundred pounds. We have lately received an offer from Europe to dress 
these stocks for us at from $2.14 to $3 per hundred pounds. In other words, the 
Europeans are now offering the dressed stock delivered at our stations here in Amer- 
ica at about the cost to the American manufacturers without any profit. 

One of these European manufacturers has just established an agent in this coimtry 
who is sending out samples and offering stocks very low. Unless we can be prop- 
erly protected we shall suffer more and more from this very cheap European labor. 
Then, too, the crude Tampico fiber all comes from Mexico, and unless we are duly 
protected the cheap peon labor of Mexico will be used to produce the dressed fiber 
and bring it into this country. 

There is considerably more stock imported now than we wish there was, but there 
would be more yet were it not for the difficulties in gettting so many different mix- 
tures and kinds. We have never been able to get statistics that accurately gave the 
importations, but at one time we know they were increasing quite rapidly until we 
American manufacturers had to cut our prices to just about cost or lose the trade. 

A good deal of dressed Tampico and mixtures of Tampico with other fibers come 
in under the head of dressed vegetable fiber, polished or glazed fiber, and other 
names, so that it is impossible to find out how much dressed Tampico and mixtures 
thereof are coming in. 

We think the wording of the amendment offered by the Finance Committee as 
above covers the ground better, and would be an improvement over the present 
wording of the tariff, and we would therefore suggest as a substitute for paragraph 359, 
Schedule J, the following: 

"Istle or Tampico or mixtures thereof with other vegetable or similar fibers, when 
dressed, dyed, combed, treated, or manufactured in any manner, 30 per cent ad 
valorem." 

We therefore once more ask that you give us 30 per cent duty. While 30 per cent 
will not cover the difference in cost between American labor and the cheap labor of 
Europe, still we can get along with that, and we trust you will see your way clear to 
grant our request and save our industry and the capital invested therein. 
Respectfully yours, 

A. C. Whiting, 
For E. B. and A. C. Whiting. 

This concluded the hearings on Schedule J. 
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Fage^ 

Allentown Spinning Co,, AUentown, Pa., flax 3469 

Amalgamated Association of Lace Operatives, Philadelpiha, Pa., laces 3762 

Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., laces 3699 

American Bobbinet Co., Newbnrgh, N. Y., bobbinet 3871 

Americ*an Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., gunny cloth 3852 

Ames Everett, and others, burlaps 3843 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, 111., burlaps 3849 

Association of American Embroidery and Lace Manufacturers, laces, em- 
broideries 3692 

Association of New York Importers and Manufacturers of Millinery Goods, 

New York, N. Y., laces 3694 

Baker Linen Co., New York, N. Y., flax, hemp, ramie 3872 

Barbour, J. E.,flax : 3469 

Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., flax, etc 3496 

Beck, Wm. & Chas., Lawrence, Mass., fire hose 3579 

Benjamin, E. V., New Orleans, La., burlaps 3821 

Bennet, William S., New York, N. Y., laces 3740 

Berry, Henry N., Alton, R. I., laces 3769 

Betts, E. H., Troy, N. Y., collars and cuffs 3602 

Beuttell & Sons, New York, N. Y., and others, oilcloth and linoleum 3593 

Beveridge & Co., New York, N. Y., linens, etc 3868 

Blehdon, V. R., Buffalo, N. Y., flax tow 3503 

Bowker, W. H., Boston, Mass., burlaps 3827 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, Mass., burlaps 3827 

Boyle, Patrick, Paterson, N. J., flax 3495 

Braid Manufacturers' Association of United States, New York, N. Y., lances, 

embroideries, etc 3694 

Carolina Bagging Co., Henderson, N. C, bagging 3852 

Chelsea Fiber Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., jute yarn 3538 

Collar and Cuff Manufacturing Association, Troy, N. Y., collars and cuffs 3602 

Collins, J. Ross, New York, N. Y., burlaps 3848 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N . Y., hemp 3507 

Continental Cordage Co., New York, N . Y., cordage 3545 

Cooper, Henry D., New York, N. Y., jute yarn 3528 

Corliss, Coon & Co., Baltimore, Md., collars and cuffs 3632 

Crex Carpet Co., New York, N. Y., floor mattings 3554 

Culbertson, J. J., burlaps .^. 3831 

Dezell & Helwi^. New York, N. Y., flax fabrics.. 3874 

Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson, N . J., jute yarn 3530 

Douglas & Berry, New York, N . Y., handkerchiefs 3854 

Douglas, Henry, New York, N . Y., handkerchiefs 3854 

Dimmick, J. Benjamin, Scranton, Pa., lace curtains # 3785 

Embroidery and Lace Manufacturers' Association of New Jersey, Union Hill, 

N. J., laces, embroidery 3635 

Flaxen Fiber-Down Co., Lockport, N. Y., and North Tonawanda, N. Y., flax. . 3474 

Galland, Wechmar & Co., New York, N. Y., laces, etc 3702 

Gardner, Percy, New York, N. Y., featherstitch braid 3708 

Germania Importing Co., New York, N. Y., oilcloth and linoleum 3580 

Gershon Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga., matting 3577 

Gilmain & Co., New York, N. Y., and others, laces, embroideries, etc 3697 

Glass & Co., New York, N. Y., table linens 3857 

Gouled, Peter, Union Hill, N. J., laces, embroidery 3635 

Grimond. J. & A. D., New York, N . Y., carpeting 3578 

Hanson 4 Orth, New York, N. Y., flax 3501 
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Harper, John L., Niagara Falls, N. Y., linen 3867 

Ha8kin8& Sells, New York, N. Y., bagging 3853 

Henkels, A. & E., Bridgeport, Conn., laces, embroideries, etc 3643 

Hess, Charles W., Chicago, 111., flax 3490 

Home Market Club, Boston, Mass., laces , . . . 3781 

Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. I., featherstitch braid, etc 3703 

Howland & Wneaton Co. and others, linen handkerchiefs 3856 

Hull & Reeve, Washington, D. C, ramie yarns, etc 3549 

International Lace Co. and others, lace curtains, etc 3818 

Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York, N. Y., hemp 3522 

Kentucky Hemp Growers, hemp 3524 

Krauskopf , Natnan, ladies' underwear 3712 

Kursheedt, A. H., New York, N. Y., laces, embroideries 3689 

Lamond & Robertson Co., Paterson, N. J., carpets, mats, etc 3578 

Landers Bros. Co., Toledo, Ohio, burlaps 3849 

Lawson Bag Co., New York, N. Y., burlaps 3850 

Linen Association of New York, iute yarn 3528 

Lorentz Bros. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, mattings 3577 

Lowell Textile Co., North CheUnsford, Mass., towels, etc : 3867 

Loughlin, Charles, Kearney, N. J., flax 3479 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, jute yarn 3533 

McBratney & Co., New York, N. Y., linen-finish suitings 3873 

McCutcheon & Co., New York, N. Y., linens, etc 3868 

Mali & Co., New York, N. Y., jute yam 3539 

Marr James A., Bridgeport, Conn., laces, embroideries, etc 3640 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 111.: 

Laces 3783 

Lace curtains 3820 

Flax fabrics 3870 

Martin, George J., Newton, Mass., lace cmrtains 3645 

Martin Manufacturing Co., Newton, Mass., lace cmrtains 3645 

Marvin, Thomas O., Boston, Mass., laces 3781 

Mears, S. M., Portland, Greg., hemp 3528 

Mente & Co., New Orleans, La., burlaps 3821 

Merchants and Manufacturers' Association, Baltimore, Md.: 

Collars and cuffs 3633 

Ldces 3784 

Meredith Linen Mills, Meredith, N. H., raw flax 3503 

Metcalf, Edwin D., Auburn, N. Y., hemp 3507 

Meyer, John H., ramie yams, etc *. 3549 

Millers' National Federation, Chicago, 111., jute fabrics 3851 

Mills & Gibbs, New York, N . Y. , laces, embroideries 3695 

National Cotton Garment Manufacturers' Association, muslin underwear 3720 

Neidich Process Co., Burlington, N. J., typewriter ribbons 3739 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co., New York, N. Y., linens, etc 3869 

New York Cordage Co., New York, N. Y., hemp cordage 3541 

Niagara Falls Linen Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., linen 3867 

Niagara Textile Co., jute vam 3873 

Orth, Charles D., New York, N. Y., flax 3501 

Parkes, W. N., Brooklyn, N. Y., laces, embroidery 3647 

Parkes Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., laces, embroideries 3641 

Patchogue Manufacturing Co. and others, lace curtains, etc ^ 3813 

Peabody, F. F., collars and cuffs 3631 

Phillips, Percy F., New York, N. Y., burlaps 3850 

Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass. , manila cordage 3543 

Portland Cordage Co., Portland, Oreg., hemp 3527 

Potter Sons & Co., oilcloth and linoleum 3595 

Reece Button Hole Machine Co., Boston, Mass., collars and cuffs 3632 

Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner, New York, N. Y., flax 3870 

Richmond Lace Works, Alton, R. I., laces ., 3769 

Robinson, Myron W., New York, N. Y., floor mattings T 3554 

Rochester, Richmond, New York, N. Y., hemp cordage 3541 

Rochester Thread Co., Rochester, N. Y., jute yams 3540 

Schelling, Theodor, Rochester, N. Y., jute yams 3540 

Schultz & Bro., Baltimore, Md., mattings 3577 

Scran ton Lace Curtain Co., Scran ton, Pa., lace curtains 3787, 3819 
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Shoninger, Charles, New York, N. Y., laces, embroideries 3653 

Sisson, Charles, Providence, R. I., featherstitch braid, etc 3703 

Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., Andover, Mass., linen thread, yam, etc 3548 

Smith, George, collars and cuffs 3633 

Springdale Fiber Co., ramie yams, etc 3549 

Staber, George, New York, N. Y., oilcloth and linoleum 3580 

Starling, J. Sidney, Lockport, N. Y., flax 3474 

Stevens, Nathaniel, Webster, Mass., toweling 3864 

Stevens Linen Works, jute yam 3540 

Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., toweling 3864 

Strachan, D., New York, N. Y., linens, etc 3868 

Siunmers Linen Co., Port Huron Mich., and Milford, N. H., jute yam 3531 

Superior Thread & Yam Co., ramie yams, etc 3551 

Thomas, Claude M., Paris, Ky., hemp ,. 3524 

Thomson & Fessenden, Boston, Mass., linens. 3860 

Thomson, Philip W., Boston, Mass., linens 3860 

Todd, T. S., New York, N. Y.j and others, flax thread 3546 

Tubbs Cordage Co., San Francisco, Cal., manila rope 3546 

Turner, William L., lace curtains 3793 

United States Linen Co., Chicago, 111., flax 3488 

Voss & Stem and others, laces, embroideries 3656 

Watson, Thomas H., New York, N. Y., laces, embroideries 3695 

Weinrait, Isaac, New York, N. Y., laces, embroideries, etc 3664 

West End Thread Co., Millbury, Mass., flax 3500 

White, A. Stamford, flax 3488 

Whiting, E. B. & A. C, Burlington, Vt., istle or tampico 3875 

Willard, E. P., Wilmington, N. C, burlap 3840 

Willard Bag & Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, N. C, burlap 3840 

Wihier, Max, New York, N. Y., table linens 3857 

Wirtz, J. C, New York, N. Y., floor matting 3568 

Woodmff, Clinton Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa., laces 3762 

Young & Metzner, Long Island, N. Y., burlap 3850 

Zecha, Ferdinand, Bamstead, N. H., featherstitch braid 3709 
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